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LONDON’S IDEA OF BRYAN! 





‘He Recalls to It the Wild West 
Show’s Loud-Voiced “ Announcer.” 





THE TORY. PARTY A GROTESQUE RUIN 





Incompetent Leadership Has Caused 
the Defeat of Every Measure 


Favored by the Ministry. 





HOPE FOR THE DECEASED WIFE’S SISTER 


Boston Artillerymen Entertained as 


Americans Never Were Before— 


The Effect of Bicycles on the 


Ballet. 


Cable from Our Own Corre- 
spondent. 


Lonpon, July 11.—Thus far, English 
jeurnals, and English public men also, 
consider the Chicago Convention much 
more as a sociological curiosity than as 
There is noth- 


By Commercial 


a serious political event. 
ing in their comment which would alter 
or illumine the opinions which our own 
thoughtful men have formed about it. 
A suggestion of cowboys and bucking 
horses and a tremendous fusillade of 
blank cartridges from the roof of the 
Deadwood stage coach colors the general 
British conception of the Wild West, and 
young Mr. Bryan, the “Boy Orator,” 
becomes easily associated in reminis- 
cences with the leather-lunged person 


who used to announce Col. Cody’s pro- 
gramme to listening thousands at Earl’s 
Court. As to the vehement references in 
the Populists’ platform to British gold 
monometallism and the oratorical refer- 
ence to “the despotism of Lombard 
Street,” no one here understands them 
or discusses them. 

British politics has no longer even the 
merit of being picturesque. There is noth- 
ing remotely suggesting a circus, or any- 
thing else amusing or remarkable about 
Parliament. Those inside share with 
those outside the common emotion of 
wearied disgust. To-day it is said that 
there has been a mistake in the steering 
of the Finance bill's earlier stages 
through the House, which will necessi- 
tate a considerable extension of the time 
allotted for its discussion on report, and 
thus throw the whole Ministerial pro- 
gramme once more into confusion. Tory 
members hear this with merely another 
groan. Gross mismanagement has come 
to be the expected thing. The Govern- 
ment sustained a grave moral defeat 
over its scheme for forcing India to 
pay the expenses of the troops that Eng- 
land is borrowing from her for use in 
the Soudan. Twenty-three of the most 
influential supporters of the Government 
voted openly against it, twice that num- 
ber refused to vote at all, and there are 
not a dozen men in the whole 400 who 
are not privately cursing the mean stu- 
pidity of this transaction. The blame 
for it is laid entirely on the shoulders 
of Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, who threat- 
ened to resign if he was not allowed to 
squeeze this paltry sum out of India. He 
is a typical representative of the rural 
squirearchy, and a perception that the 
j other bill to present this class with $10,- 
009,000 out ot the taxes is likely to be 
the only measure passed this year has 
not put the party in a better mood. I 
have never seen a more general and out- 
spoken disaffection in any party organi- 
‘gation than is to be witnessed now in 
tthe majority at Westminster. 

Gerald Balfour has made quite as 
melancholy a hash of his chances as has 
his brother Arthur. His weak attempt 
to piease all sides with an Irish Land 
bill has finally evolved a sort of mon- 
ster which nobody will accept. Debate 
on it begins Monday, but its fate is a 
foregone conclusion, and its collapse will 
probably shake some of the Ministers out 
of their seats. 

If this powerful Tory majority had 
any leadership worthy of thé name, it 
might have had all its sessional busi- 
ness well in hand by this time; as it is, 
chaos threatens everything. So many 
people on all sides are keen about the bill 
making the use of motor carriages pos- 
sible on highways that it will probably 
get through, but there is positively no 
certainty about anything else. The De- 
ceased Wife’s Sister bill needs a miracle 
in its behalf to secure a place in the 
business scheme of the House of Com- 
mons. Its backers profess to have a 
slight hope that this will be attained, 
but the chance is hardly worth discuss- 
ing. The final victory of this measure 
in the House of Lords yesterday was 
largely helped by the disclosure of a 
circular letter which Cardinal Vaughan 
had sent to the Catholic peers, telling 
them that the Pope wanted the bill beat- 
en. This interference of an Italian priest 
in English legislation comes at just the 
time to make everybody furious. Eng- 
lishmen were already angry about the 
recent Anglican flirtation with the Vat- 
ican, and about a report that the Jesuits 
are to start a college at Oxford inside 
the university system, and if anything 
could interest them in setting, all else 
aside and shoving this measure through 
the Commons it would be the knowledge 
that Rome would take it as a slap in the 
face. 

The most interesting feature of the 
week ir Continental politics has been 
the persistent reports from various Le- 
vantine sources that a French occupation 
of Cyprus is under discussion at Con- 
stantinople. Most of these rumors sug- 
gest that Russia urges this upon France 
and that botn of these nations are press- 
ing it on the Sultan. For many reasons 
the story scems like a “ ballon d’essai” 
rather than like a reflection of actual 

' facts, but even if It is merely put forth 
as a feeler it has some value. Turkey 








continues to fall in pieces. Each week 
brings new reports of troops mutinying, 
and the provincial Governments are laps- 
ing into anarchy. It is plain that mat- 
ters cannot go on indefinitely as they are, 
and as the critical time approaches each 
suggestion of possible action by one «r 
another group of powers gathers fresh 
importance. 

To-morrow’s secondary elections in Bel- 
gium have taken on new interest, owing 
to a movement started at the last mo- 
ment inside the Liberal Party to cast its 
vote, as between two evils, for Socialism 
rather than for Clericalism, Last Sun- 
day’s elections revealed the Clericals as 
about holding their own, with a consider- 
able plurality over the Socialists, but 
they have no actual majority. Because 
of the much smaller Liberal minority 
when this happened the last time, the 
Liberals oa the second ballot threw their 
votes to the Clericals and put them in 
power. Now, after two years’ experience 
of priestly rule, they ask themselves 
whether even Socialism is not preferable, 
and their leading journals for the past 
week have been urging that it is. Hence 
to-morrow’s results may have some in- 
teresting surprises. 

From many points of view it would be 
easy to exaggerate the international sig- 
nificance of the joyous good time which 
all classes of Londoners are conspiring to 
give the Ancient and Honorable visitors 
from Boston. Individually they are types 
of the Americans who have always been 
delightedly welcomed here by all who 
had the chance of meeting them. Their 
coming in a body, with guns, flags, and 
that superb Salem Cadet Band, which 
knocks everything Londoners are in the 
habit of hearing, has simply multiplied 
this chance of extending hospitality to 
an indefinite degree. Their hosts are al- 
ready Jooking rather pallid and used up, 
but the guests are still as bright as a dol- 
lar. They know the whole royal family 
and a good part of the peerage by sight, 
and as for the Prince of Wales, he seems 
like an old friend to them. It was de- 
lightful to note, when they met for the 
first time Thursday evening, with what 
electric swiftness both the Prince and 
the visitors recognized that they were 
made for one another. All through the 
evening the Prince wore a broad and 
unctuous smile, like nothing else so much 
as it was like the grin on the convention- 
al effigies of King Gambrinus, and the 
Ancients could hardly eat dinner for 
their eagerness to be up and on their 
feet, splitting the air with yells of affec- 
tion for this admirable good fellow, who 
wore his blue Garter sash with ordinary 
evening clothes and miniature orders on 
his lapel to give the occasion its high- 
est possible note of formal importance, 
but at'the same time to make it all seem 
free and easy. So immense was the 
crush of notables at this huge feast that 
men like Chauncey M. Depew and Henry 
Irving had inconspicuous seats at side 
tables, where they were sandwiched in 
among London privates who never heard 
of Mr. Depew and had never.seen Irving 
save from the shilling gallery. These 
privates of the London Honourable Artil- 
lery gave no little anxiety to those who 
knew them best at the outset, for they 
are socially of a vastly different grade 
from the Boston visitors, and this gen- 
erally makes things awkward in Eng- 
land, but, thanks to the wild whirl of ac- 
tivity imposed on everybody by the pro- 
gramme, there was time for nothing but 
ardent and sustained cheerfulness all 
round. Mr. Bayard’s noble speech caught 
these young clerks and shopmen of Lon- 
don. Open-mouthed in wonder and ad- 
miration, they cheered him and all his 
words about the common ties of the two 
lands as they probably never had cheered 
anything before in their lives, and the 
Bostonians were equally vociferous. It 
was the Prince of Wales, however, who 
was the real hero of the occasion and 
who, along with the Princess, who yes- 
terday made the pretty point of having 
the Stars and Stripes brought to her and 
fondling the silk in her hands, will re- 
main uppermost in the memory of the 
Ancients. Nothing has been lacking to 
prove what I insisted on last January, 
that, so far as the Court here is con- 
cerned, it is profoundly anxious to main- 
tain the warmest relations between the 
two countries. A century ago it was the 
Court which hated America and the poli- 
ticians who deplored this hatred. George 
III.’s only living grandson, the Duke of 
Cambridge, still rather shares this an- 
cestral feeling, but his cousin Victoria 
has another view, and. her son and heir 
goes so much further in the same direc- 
tion that by comparison the modern Eng- 
lish politicians seem almost anti-Ameri- 
can. 

Madagascar, I am told, is destined to 
figure very prominently in Anglo-French 
discussions during the next few months. 
There is a concerted effort on the part 
of the small French colony of office seek- 
ers and contract mongers out there to 
get rid of the Resident General, Laroche, 
whose double offense is that he is learn- 
ing the Hova language, so_as to be able 
to deal intelligently with the urgent na- 
tive problem, and is resolutely extend- 
ing fair play to the English-speaking 
missionaries on the island. It is possible 
that Laroche may keep his place, though 
this is dependent on the vicissitudes of 
home politics; but it is morally certain 
that the English-speaking missionaries 
will have to get out. Already their posi- 
tion is very unpleasant, and the French 
colonial party is egging on the colonistd# 
to render that position insufferable. It is 
the fact that they teach English in the 
native schools to which objection is 
chiefly made, and by fair means or foul 
this is bound to be stopped. America, it 
is understood, is quite as. directly affect- 
ed by this as England is, but it is not 
thought that even joint remonstrances 
from Washington and London will pro- 
duce any result. 

The news that the Duke of Welling- 
ton is seriously ill has served to recall to 
the public the fact that this great title 
is not extinct. The present Duke, dur- 
ing the twelve years of his incumbency, 
has hardly been mentioned in public 
hearing. All that is said of him now is 
that, physically, he presents an extraor- 
dinary likeness to the late Mr. Spurgeon 
in his latter years of gross unwieldiness 
of bulk and swollen features. 

Cardinal Bourret’s obituary notices all 
allude to the fact that he is the Cardinal 
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Bergerot of Zola’s “Rome.” Americans 
could find even more’ striking analogies 
for this venerable, sweet-souled, saintly 
philanthropist in their own experience of 
devoted prelates who wear their hearts 
out in fighting the cause of the poor and 
lowly against the organized bigotry and 
meanness of Vatican politics. 

Henry M. Stanley, after a long and ex- 
hausting struggle, is said really to have 
turned the corner of his gnfve illness 
and to be on the road to recovery. Un- 
happily, there is in his case the uncer- 
tain element of jungle fever lurking al- 
ways in the background. That fever 
never quite leaves a man who has once 
been its victim, but Stanley’s’s friends 
are at last genuinely hopeful. 

It is the fashion now to ascribe all 
sorts of novel developments to the prev- 
alent cycling craze, but one awas hardly 
prepared to find it made answerable for 
the decline of the dancing school which 
supplies the Paris Opera with its stock 
of ballet dancers. To the lay mind, it 
might even occur that severe pedal prac- 
tice ought tu raise the muscular stand- 
ard of ballet students, but it seems that 
this advantage, if it be one, is more than 
balanced by other effects of the wheel. 
The masters declare that the girls who 
have machines are defiant of discipline, 
and will no longer work regularly at the 
classes or accept correction and reproof 
when necessary. They have grown both 
idle and impudent, with the result that 
it is going to be necessary next season 
to draw on the Milanese and other Ital- 
ian schools for the year’s recruits. 

Augustin Daly’s company was wel- 
comed to-night like familiar established 
favorites. Perhaps it was because the 
theatre was strange and not very at- 
tractive, but the first act of “‘ The Count- 
ess Gucki” went rather slow. Then Miss 
Rehan and Mr. Richman made a visible 
spurt and pulled it together, and the rest 
was all a success. The audience was 
still cheering five minutes after the cur- 
tain fell at the end, and all the principal 
players were called out. 

General regret was expressed that it 
will be cnly a five weeks’ season and that 
no Shakespearean play will be presented. 

H. F. 


H. VY. R. KENNEDY’S INJURIES. 


oe 





Not of as Serious a Nature as at First 
Supposed, 


HeMPsTgeaD, L. I., July 11.—It was said 
to-dav at the Summer home of UH. 
Vian Rensselaer Kennedy, who was 
injured while playing polo yesterday 
at the Meadowbrook Hunt Club, that 
the reports concerning the injuries 
he had_ seceived were very much 
exaggerated, Mr. Kennedy was down stairs 
this morning, and Dr. C. G, T. Finn, who 
is attending him, said he would be able to 
leave his house in a few days. The report 
that he is suffering from concussion of the 
brain was denied, as was also the statement 
that he was unconscious the most of last 
night. 

It was while playing a practice game of 
polo that Mr, Kennedy was injured. He 
was on one side. while on. the opposing 
team was E. Willard Roby. Mr. ‘Kennedy 
was going after .the ball, and so was Mr. 


Roby. In attempting to secure the ball, Mr. 
Roby urged his pony, and the animal, going 
at top speed, dashed into Mr. Kennedy’s 
horse. r. Kennedy’s horse fell, and Mr. 
Kennedy went partly under him. Mr. Ken- 
nedy was unable to get up, but was hurried 
to his home by some club members, and 
Dr. Finn was summoned. 

Mr. Kennedy, whose city address is 99 
Fifth Avenue, belongs to the Westchester, 
Metropolitan, Knickerbocker, City, Seawan- 
haka-Corinthian, New-York Yacht, and 
Driving Clubs. 


TOOK $2,000 AT PISTOL POINT. 





Noonday Robbery of an Office in the 
Heart of Chicago. 


CuicaGco, Ill, July 11.—Clerk Edward 
Hines sat near to $2,000 in the office of the 
New-York Biscuit Company, Randolph and 
Morgan Streets, at noon to-day. The money 
hac been arranged in piles for convenience 
in paying off the men. 

The dvor to the bookkeeper’s inclosure 
swung open and a man came in who 
Hines thought was a telephone repair man. 
A moment later he was astonished to see 
two revolvers pointing at him. 

“Stay where you are,” cried the robber, 
who immediately scooped in the money on 
the desk and placed it in a sack. Then the 
thier, with the sack in one hand anda 
pistol in the other, backed through the 


decor of the private office and departed 
through the other door to Morgan Street. 

At the same time three confederates who 
haa been outside the wire nettings left by 
the two other doors, joined their com- 
panion on the Morgan Street sidewalk, and 
the party fled west through the alley be- 
tween Lake and Randolph Streets. None 
of the robbers was masked, and each was 
as cool and collected as a person making 
an everyday visit to the ee 

Four hundred persons were in the building 
at the time. 


G. W. QUINTARD MEMORIAL GIFTS. 





New Altar, Reredos, and Chancel Win- 
dow for Christ P. E. Church. 


Rye, N. Y., July 11.—The work of put- 
ting in place the new altar, reredos, and 
chance! window in Christ Protestant Epis- 
copal Church will begin Monday. It is ex- 
pected that this costly and artistic improve- 
ment of the interior will be completed be- 
fore Au. 1. 

The altar, window, and reredos are me- 
morial gifts from G. W. Quintard. The rere- 
dos is of Caen stone. It will be placed un- 
der the window and will extend the entire 
width of the chancel. The altar, also of 
Caen stone, will be raised on two marble 
steps. Reredos, altar, and window are of 
Gothic style. 

Some of the pouletares on the altar are 
by J. Massey Rhind. The central panel of * 
the altar has a representation of the last 
supper after De Vinci. The crucifixion is 
the subject for the sculpturing on the 
reredos. 

The window was designed by Frederic 
Wilson. It bears in rich coloring illustra- 
tions oc the new Jerusalem, as portrayed 
by the Biblical description. 





Policeman Attacked by Curs. 

Two savage curs attacked Policeman 
William Connell of the Park police, on 
Morningside Drive, about 1 o’clock yes- 
terday morning, with such persistency that 
Connell broke his night stick trying to 
club them, and finally had to shoot one of 
them. The locality was formerly occupied 
by squatters who have been forced to 
leave their shanties, and it is supposed that 
the two dogs belonged to persons who have 
moved away. The dogs probably had had 
nothing to eat for several days, and at- 
tacked the policeman because they were 
ravenous. Connell was patroiling his beat 
when the dogs sprang upon him from a 
clump of bushes. Connell struck the brutes 
with his night stick, but they were not to 
be beaten off, and he shot one dead. The 
other became frightened and ran away. 


y 
Connell reported the affair to Capt. Collins’ 


of the Park police, who complimented him 
upon his bravery. 





RICHARD MANSFIELD ARRESTED. 


The Actor Violated a Bicycle Ordi- 
nance in Central Park, 


Richard Mansfield, the actor, was in the 
custody of the park and municipal police 
last evening. He was charged with dis- 
orderly conduct and with violating a park 
ordinance. 4 

The ordinance which the actor. was 
charged with violating prohibits bicycle 
riders from using their wheels on the Con- 
course in front of the Casino in Central 
Park, which is given up entirely to the use 
of carriages. 

Mr. Mansfield, according to his own 
statement, dined at the Casino during the 
afternoon. Then he got on his bicycle and 
rode about the Concourse. 

Park Policernan Monahan says that, just 
as Mr. Mansfield had made the circuit of 
the Concourse, he raised his finger and 
“politely ’’ requested the actor not to ride 
any more upon the Concourse, as it was a 
violation of one of the park rules. Mr. 
Mansfield, Policeman Monahan insists, in- 
timated that he (the policeman) was an 
ass, and then started on his second circuit 
on the prohibited drive. Monahan, accord- 
ing to his story, again ordered the actor 
in a more peremptory manner to leave the 
Concourse, whereupon Mr. Mansfield re- 
plied: 

“You know me well enough. I’ve often 
‘tipped’ you off here.” 

Monahan’s story is that he told Mr. Mans- 
field in a most emphatic manner that he 
had never “tipped”? him in his life, and, 
furthermore, that he did not believe that 
Mansfield had ever “ tipped off” any other 
Park policeman. 

This, according to Monahan, angered Mr. 
Mansfield, who haughtily replied: ‘‘ You are 
a lot of blackmailers,” whereupon the po- 
liceman ordered the actor off his wheel and 
took him to the Arsenal. 

Mr. Mansfield admutred, so Sergt. Mc- 
Glynn says, that he had used the language 
charged, but that he was ready to apolo- 
gize and retract all that he had sald. Sergt. 
McGlynn held Mr. Mansfield in $500 bail, 
but at the same time informed him that in- 
stead of locking him up in the East Sixty- 
seventh Street Police Station, he would hold 
him at the Arsenal for an hour if Mr. Mans- 
field desired to send for any friends to fur- 
nish bail. 

The actor said that he had just returned 
from California, that he had been sick, and 


that he had no friends in New-York to 
whom he could apply for a bondsman, and 
therefore felt compelled to decline the ac- 
commodating offer of Sergt. McGlynn. There 
being no other course open, Mr. Mansfield 
Was sent to the East Sixty-seventh Street 
Station, where he was locked up for an hour 
or so. Then bail was given by Patrick 
Davoren, a saloon keeper of Seventy-sixth 
Street and Third Avenue. 

Later Policeman Monahan and Sergt. Mc- 
Glynn had a quiet talk over Mr. Mans- 
field’s arrest, when Monahan informed 
the Sergeant that the actor had said 
to him that he had traveled in every 
country in the world and under al- 
most all circumstances, but had never 
been treated in so ungentlemanly a manner 
as on the present occasion. The policeman 
also stated that Mr. Mansfield informed 
him that the proper thing for a public serv- 
ant to do when addressing a gentleman was 
to go on his knees. 





HORSEPLAY WITH A REVOLVER. 


Policeman Gregg Hit with a Stray 
Bullet—Seventeen Arrests. 


Policeman Henry Gregg of the Nineteenth 
Precinct was shot inthe left leg below the 


knee, isast evening, while standing on the | 


northwest corner of Thirty-seventh Street 
and Sixih Avenue. 

Persons passing at the time heard @ 
mistol shot just as Gregg fell. Four other 
shots rang out in quick succession, and 
people ran in the direction of the shoot- 
ing—James Cosgrove’s saloon. Detective 
Conway heard the shot, saw Policeman 
Gregg fall, and he dashed into Cosgrove’s. 

A score of men were in the place drinking 
when Conway pushed open the swinging 
do-~s, and, leveling his revolver at their 
heads, ordered them to remain where they 
were. The men were much frightened, and 
some of them started for the side door, but 
quickly re-entered the saloon when they 
found another policeman with another 
drawn revolver standing there. 7) 

In the meantime a call for an ambulance 
had been sent to the New-York Hospital 
and a patrol wagon had been summoned 


from the station house. The ambulance 
ene. after examining Gregg’s wound, 
declared that it was not dangerous, and 
took h'm to the New-York Hospital. The 
patrol wagon arrived with the reserves and 
Capt. Chapman. The Captain-placed every 
one in the saloon under arrest, and bundled 
tiem into the patrol wagon, which con- 
veyed them to the West Thirtieth Street 
Station House. 

The bartender,, John H. Slowcohn, and the 
others in the place denied that any shoot- 
ing had occurred, but behind the bar the 
Captain found a Colt’s revolver with five 
cnambers empty. In one of the swinging 
doors he found a bullet hole. All the pris- 
oners were locked up. Among them were 
James Cosgrove, the proprietor of the 
place; John Wallace, his brother-in-law, 
end John Farrell. They denied all .knowl- 
edge of the affair, but in Farrell’s derby 
hat were found four bullet holes. 

According to one of the men who were in 
the saloon, Cosgrove’s brother-in-law fired 
four bullets through Farrell’s hat, and it 
was in all probability one of these bullets 
that went a the swinging door and 
struck Gregg. The witness said that Far- 
rell entered the saloon looking for some 
one to wrestle with, and that Cosgrove’s 
brother-in-law, who was intoxicated, took 
the hat from the man’s head and fired the 
shots through it, and then throwing it on 
the floor, the crowd kicked it. Farrell, the 
witness says, became indignant, and his 
nat was knocked from his head a second 
time. 

In all seventeen persons were arrested: 
in the saloon. They will be arraigned in 
Jefferson Market Court this morning. 





HALF A MILLION IN GOODS BURNED 


Cartridges Exploding in a Nashville 
Fire Hit a Policeman, 


NASHVILLE, Tenn., July 11.—Fire began 
in the centre of the third floor of Rosen- 
heim’s dry goods store about 1 o'clock this 
afternoon, and by 2 o’clock almost a block 
of business houses was either burned to the 
ground, gutted, or the stocks so badly dam- 
aged by smoke and water that they were 
practically ruined. 

Most of the houses and stocks are a total 
loss, which will aggregate not. less 
than $500,000 and may reach $750,000. A 
policeman on duty near a gun and cartridge 
Store was shot through the ear by the 
explosion of some of the cartridges, and 
two negro firemen were injured. Rosen- 
heim’s was the largest dry goods establish- 
ment in the city and fronted on three 
streets, North Cherry, Cedar, and ¢the 
square, and it is flanked on all sides by 
large business houses. 





John Hays Hammond in London. 


Lonpon, July 11.—John Hays Hammond, 
the Reform Committee leader, who, with 
George Farrar, Lionel Phillips, and Col. 
Francis Rhodes, was recently set at liberty 


by the Transvaal Government upon the 
payment of a fine of £25,000, arrived here 
to-day with his wife and son. Mr. Ham- 
mond has almost entirely recovered his 
health. He will remain in London for the 
present, and says that he does not intend 
to return to the Cape for some time. 





Mr. Hobart’s Vacation. 


Paterson, N. J., July 11.—Garret A. Ho- 
bart and his family have gone to Bluff 
Point, where they will remain ten days. 
The family consists of Mrs. Hobart, Gar- 
ret A. Hobart, Jr., and Miss Mattie Sil- 
vera, an adeated x 


_this city. 


‘B. ‘Freudenthal & Co. 





J. FREUDENTHAL MISSING 





CREDITORS SAY HIS DEBTS WILL 
REACH $500,000. 


For Twenty Years His Paper Was Ac- 
cepted by Banks Without Ques- 
tion—Until Recently President of 
the Columbia Typewriter Manu- 
facturing Company, and Supposed 
to be Worth $700,000—A Large 
Part of His Liabilities Secured, 


Juhus Freudenthal, who has been well 
known in business circles in this city for 
twenty years. has disappeared, and many 
creditors are anxious to learn of his where- 
abouts. 

He left the city in the latter part of 
June, saying that he intended going to El 


Paso, Texas, but it is said that he did not 
reach there. is son is now on his way 
from El Paso to look after his affairs here. 

Twelve banks in this city hold his paper 
for a large amount, and it is estimated 
that his liabilities, individually and as an 
indorser, will reach $500,000, principally to 
banks and bankers in this city. Some of 
his friends think he has gone to Europe to 
join his family, which went there several 
months ago. Before going away Mr. Freu- 
denthal disposed of his assets, his creditors 
say. He owned a fine residence in Engle- 
wood, N. J., valued at $75,000, but this has 
been transferred, it is said, to a relative, 
Mr. Katz of Paterson, N. J., the brewer, 
for $1. 

Mr. Freudenthal stood very well in bank 
circles here. He had an account in one 
bank here for twenty-five years, and was 
considered by its officers to be in first-class 
financial standing. Other banks in which 
he opened accounts also considered him 
wealthy and responsible for any paper he 
put his name to. His paper was accepted 
without hesitation, A portion of his in- 
debtedness to banks is secured by collat- 
eral, which, in some instances, is consid- 
ered worth more than the loans made upon 
it. 

Mr. Freudenthal, three years ago became 
President of the Columbia Typewriter Man- 
ufacturing Company of this city, which has 
a@ capital stock of $600,000, and he was sup- 
posed to have a controlling interest in the 
company, of which he wag the financier. 
He has disposed of his interest in the com- 
pany, and a few weeks ago he was succeed- 
ed as President of the concern by a rela- 
tive, Mr. Lesinsky. 

In obtaining loans from the banks. Mr. 
Freudenthal put up stock of the Columbia 
Typewriter Manufacturing Company as col- 
lateral security. The company has offices 
at 202 Broadway and 37 West One Hundred 
and Sixteenth Street. It was stated by 
employes yesterday that the company was 
not affected by Mr. Freudenthal’s individ- 
ual affairs, and business is going on as 
— Freudenthal 

r. reudenthal was in business under 
the style of J. Freudenthal & Co., at El 
Paso, Texas, and Las Cruces, New-Mexico, 
from 1861 to 1882, and had an office in 
About twenty -years ago he 
removed to this city, and in 1888 his firm 
transferred its business in El Paso and Las 
Cruces to his son and a nephew, who have 
since. carried it on under the style of L. 
Co. The partners. were 
Ludwig B. and Samuel J. Freudenthal. In 
the trade, however, Julius Freudenthal was 
looked upon ays the financial supporter of 
the concern, and he acted for it here as 
buyer under the firm style of J. Freuden- 
thal & Co. They did‘a géneral merchan- 
dise business. It was learned yesterday 
that L. B. Freudenthal & Co. ‘had sold 
out the business: at El Paso to Katz 
Brothers. 

Dittenhoefer, Gerber & James obtained 
an attachment here yesterday against L. B. 
Freudenthal & Co. and Julius Freudenthal 
for $5,001 in favor of Henry G. Wiley. The 
claim is on a note made by*L. B. Freu- 
denthal & Co., indorsed by J. Freudenthal 
& Co., which went to protest here. 

In statements made within two years 
Julius Freudentbal claimed to be worth 
from $500,000 to $700,000. He was reputed 
to have made considerable money in. mines 
in Arizona, and also in his regular busi- 


ness. - 

David Gerber of Dittenhoefer, Gerber & 
James, said last night that Mr, Wiley’s 
action was probably only the first of many 
attachments that may be made against Mr. 
Freudenthal on account of notes. 

“This note of $5,000 is the first one to 
fall due,” said Mr. Gerber. “It matured 
July 9. It is fully covered by collateral 
security in five banks, which security we 
have attached. The holders of other notes 
which will soon mature will not be so fort- 
rr as oo Wiley. 

“No action was taken against Mr. eu- 
denthal until I was positively Sileranais tt 
he had left the country. I think he has 
gone to Europe,’”’ 





GEORGE GERMAN’S BURGLAR ALARM 


His Dog Worked It and Aroused the 
Neighborhood, 


George German, who is the Consul of the 
League of American Wheelmen for the 
Greenville district of Jersey City, is a jew- 
eler at 639 Ocean Avenue. When he closed 
his store Friday night he went to a meet- 
ing of wheelmen at Armbruster’s Hotel, 
near his home. He was summoned home 
by Mrs. German half an hour later. She 


sent word that the store had been invaded 
by burglars. 

Mr. German had rigged a burglar alarm 
of his own. It consisted of a gong outside 
the store, which connected with moving 
panels in front of the safe and cash regis- 
ter. No one could step on these panels 
without ringing the gong, and no one could 
reach the safe or register without stepping 
on these panels. 

When Mr. German reached the store he 
found the gong still rinsing. There were 
five policemen in front of the place and one 
of them was about to force the door. 

Mr. German unlocked the door, and the 
officers rushed for the burglar. They didn’t 
find him. What they did find was Mr. Ger- 
man’s pet dog. The dog had been locked 
in the store by accident. He went prancing 
about trying to find an exit, and every 
time he pranced over either of the panels 
he rang the gong. 


WANTS TO SAVE HIS COMMUTATION. 





Sing Sing Prisoner Serving 17 Months 
That Were Granted Him, 


WHITE Puains, N. Y., July 11.—Justice 
J. O. Dykman of the Supreme Court to-day 
at this place listened to mandamus pro- 
ceedings brought to compel Warden Sage 
of Sing Sing Prison to discharge Charles 
P, Willis, who is now confined in the prison. 

Willis some years ago served a five years’ 
sentence in Sing Sing for forgery. He was 
an exemplary prisoner, and earned a re- 
duction of seventeen months in his term 
on account of his good conduct. After his 
discharge he was again arrested in New- 
York before the seventeen months which 
he should have served had his term not 
been commuted had expired. He was taken 
into custody on a charge of grand larceny 
and burglary, and on his conviction was 
sentenced to ten years’ impeisonment. 

He was received in the prison Dec, 28, 
1889, and his conduct again was excellent. 
He should have been released June 29, but 
Warden Sage is holding him to serve the 
seventeen months he aw off previously, be- 
cause he was arrested before his term act- 
ually expired. The Warden says the law is 
clear in stating that if a convict secures a 
commutation and is rearrested before the 
full term expires, the time that was allowed 
him does not count and must be served. 

mypeered Dykman reserved his decision in 

matter. 
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27 KILLED AND 40 INJURED. 


Appalling Acciden: to an Excursion 
Train at Logan, lowa. 


Omawa, Neb., July 11.—An appalling ac- 
cident to an excursion train occurred early 
this evening at Logan, Iowa, thirty-five 
miles east of this city, on tha line of the 
Chicago and Northwestern FPailroad, in 
which twenty-seven persons, living in this 
city, Council Bluffs, Missouri Valley, and 
intervening points, were killed, and forty 
injured. Many of the injured will prob- 
ably die before morning. 

A partial list of the dead follows; 

The Dead, 


Mrs. MOSES BANDO, Omaha. 

— HERMAN, fifteen years old, Missouri 
Valley. 

Mrs. MEAHON, Omaha. 

JOHN PERKINS, Omaha. 

WALTER JENNINGS, Missouri Valley. 


— PETERSON, water works engineer, Council 
Bluffs. 


WILL WILSON, Council Bluffs, 


CLAIRE, ——; son of ‘‘ Bob’’ Claire, a boiler- 
maker, Omaha. 


COSGROVE, JOHN, and daughter, Omaha. 
McDERMOTT, JOHN, Omaha, 


SCHULLY, PATRICK, _ stationary 
Omaha. 


COSGROVE, Miss MARGARET, Omaha. 
LAWRENCE, ——, Omaha. 
PETERSON, —, Omaha. 
CARROLL, Mrs. P. J., and son, Omaha. 


BRADLEY, Mrs., and baby, former sister of Mrs. 
Carroll, 


DUDSON, —, boy, residence unknown. 

NEALSON, Mrs. Omaha. 

PIERSON, —., boy, thirteen years old. 
William Summit, Missouri Valley. 
Daughter of William Wrnson, 

Bluffs. 

Among the fatally injured is J. A. Little, 
President of the Union Pacific Pioneers’ 
Association. 

The train consisted of fifteen coaches 
loaded down with members of the Union 
Pacific Pioneers’ Association of Omaha and 
their families and friends. 

The excursion party left Omaha early in 
the day, picking up recruits at Council 
Bluffs, Missouri Valley, and Woodbine, 
Iowa. Its destination was Logan, Iowa, 
which was reached about 10 A. M., and the 
day had been pleasantly spent. About 7 
o’clock the journey homeward was com- 
menced, 

The train had hardly passed the limits of 
the city, and was rounding a curve, when 
down brakes was whistled, and then came 
a@ crash, ! 

The excursion train had been run into by 
a fast freight, and all the coaches were 
ditched. 


WOULD NOT SHOUT 


engineer, 


Council 





FOR BRYAN. 


“Jordan Jones,” Said to be J. G. 
Blaine, Fined for Assault, 


“Jordan Jones,” of 334 West Thirty- 
seventh Street, was fined $10 by Magistrate 
Flammer in: the Jefferson Market Police 
Court yesterday for assaulting a man who 
wanted him to join him in shouting for 
William J. Bryan. Charles J. Clancy of 
401 West Fortieth Street was the man as- 
saulted, but he failed to appear against 
Jones 

“ Jones”* was a passenger in a Broadway 
cable car at 2:30 A. M. yesterday when 
Clancy entered, and, taking a seat beside 
him, began shouting for Bryan. 

Mr. Blaine, or ‘“ Jones,’”’ -said McKinley 
would have a ‘“ walkover,’’ whereupon 
Clancy invited him to fight. The men. got 
off the car at Fortieth Street. Mr. Blaine, 
or ‘‘ Jones,” it was charged, struck Clancy 
in the face, knocking him down. A po- 
liceman arrested him and took him to the 
Nineteenth Precinct Police Station, where 
he gave the name of ‘‘ Jordan Jones” and 
said he lived at 3387 West Thirty-seventh 
Street. 

The directory gives Mr. Blaine’s address 
as 354 East HBighty-third Street. 

Mr. Blaine, or ‘‘ Jones,’’ was taken to the 
court in the morning in an ordinary patrol 
wagon with other prisoners. In court a 
young man asked to see Mr. Blaine, and in 
that way Jordan Jones’s identity was re- 
vealed. “Jones”? responded when Mr. 
Blaine was asked for. 

Clancy did not appear, but when the 
prisoner admitted to Magistrate Flammer 
that he struck Clancy because ‘‘ he brushed 
against him,” he fined him $10, which his 
friend paid. He then left the courtroom. 


THE PRESIDENT AT GRAY GABLES, 





He Declines to be Interviewed on the 


Democratic Convention, 


BUZZARD’s Bay, Mass., July 11.—The time 
of the President and Mr. Thurber was 
occupied to-day in attending to the official 
correspondence of the Government, and 
Mr. Cleveland remained at home, 

The telegraph instrument which has been 
in operation at Gray Gables since the con- 
vention opened has been taken out, and 
the special operator has returned to Bos- 
ton. Newspaper men have been plenty here 
the past two days, seeking an interview 
with the President upon the nomination, 
but Mr. Cleveland has refused in every in- 
stance to be interviewed or to make a state- 
ment, 


LIFE SAVERS RESCUE SIX PERSONS, 





They Were Bathing at Far Rockaway 
and Arverne, 


Far Rockaway, L. I., July 11.—William 
Conger and Miss. Maggie Arnold, residents 
of New-Brunswick, N, J., while bathing at 


Rockaway Beach last evening had a nar- 
row escape from drowning. They were 
both upset by a big roller, and were being 
carried away when Life Saver Richard Al- 
len went to their assistance and got them 
ashore. 

John Dubois, the life saver at Arverne, 
had an eventful day of it yesterday. He 
got four persons ashore who had been car- 
ried off their feet by the water and were 
in danger of being drowned. 





Ships from Hamburg to Galveston, 


GALVESTON, Texas, July 11.—The Ham- 
burg-American Packet Company to-day an- 
nounces, through its agents, that it will run 


a line into Galveston beginning Sept. 1. A 

minimum steerage rate of $31.50 from Ham- 

burg will be established, the same as from 

Hamburg to New-York, thus making a sav- 

nd - $18 to the immigrant by coming 
rect. 





Branigans Made Ill by Candy. 


Recorder Branigan of North Bergen, Hud- 
son County, N. J., has forwarded to a prom- 
inent chemist, through Dr. Groff of Union 
Hill, a package of candy for analysis. He 
purchased the candy from a confectioner in 
this city a few days ago, and, 
it home, gave it to his family. i 
son, and servant girl ate of it, and all 
becainme ill, the symptoms resembling those 
of mineral poisoning. 





@& TELEGRAPHIC BREVITIES. 


—A lamp exploded in the dwelling of D. 
Martin and family, in Malone, N. Y., Friday 
night, after the occupants had gone to bed. Mrs. 
Martin and her mother, Mrs. Trudeau, were se- 
verely burned about the arms and face in escap- 
ing. Their recovery is not expected. 

—Mrs. George Darling of Elizabeth, N. J. 
fainted Friday night as she was about to go to 
bed. She fell, and a lamp which she carried 
broke and set fire to the house. She was slightly 
burned before her friends carried her out of the 
room. Firemen put out the blaze. 

—The iron sidewheel ferryboat Virginia 
that is being built for the New-York and Brook- 
iyn Ferry Company was launched at Roach's 
zhipyard, at Chester, Penn., yesterday. The 
Florida, a sister boat, will be launched in about 
four weeks. 

—Wilfred Laurier was sworn in at Ottawa 
yesterday as President of the Privy Council of 
bord — of Canata, and took charge imme- 

tely. 
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Completes Its Work. 








The Man from Maine Is _ Selected 
on the Fifth Ballot. 





MLEAN THE HARDEST TO BEAT 





The Silver Steering Committee Makes 
No Attempt to Dictate the Can- 


didate to the Delegates. 


LITTLE INTEREST IN THE SESSION 


The Coliseum Not More than One-third 
Filied and the Audience 
Listless, 


For President—WILLIAM JENNINGS 
BRYAN of Nebraska, 

For Vice President—ARTHUR SEW- 
ALL of Maine. 


CuiIcaco, July 11.—Bryan and Sewall; 
Populism and protection; abandoned De- 
mocratic usages; injection of State rights; 
a packed Supreme Court; repudiation; a de- 
based currency; the restoration to influence 
long since lost-of the politicians of the era 
of the war of the rebellion; the clothing 
of Altgeld and Tillman in the raiments of 
orthodoxy—these are a few of the results 
of the convention which to-day completed 
the work begun five days ago 

The ticket is called the National Demo- 
cratic ticket, but the candidates were se- 
lected without the participation of the Deme 
ocratic delegates from eleven States, three 
of which have always been regarded as 
essential to be carried to assure Democratic 
success in a National election. 

Bryan's nomination for President was the 
emotional accident of the convention, ac-< 
complishea by the mad rush of the boister- 
ous, disorderly, immoral enthusiasts, who 
have accepted all the old heresies of green- 
backism, Populism, Tillmanism, and. Alt- 
geldism. 

It is a sore disappointmemt to the Sen- 
ators, who were anxious to jnominate Tel- 
ler, but who could not induce: the delegates 
to accept Teller, after the Naitional: Demo- 
cratic Bimetallic Syndicate hadl exerted all 
the influence it could bring to bear to. pre- 
vail upon the convention to take ‘the candi- 
date whom Senators Jones and Stewart of 
Nevada, Dubois of Idaho, Mantle of Mon- 
tana, and even Bryan himself had come 
here resolved to nominate, disregarding or 
forgetting the Greeley experiment of 1872. 

No one was more astonished than Bryan 
=t the outcome. He might have imagined 
it to be possible, for he is a politician, and 
his preparation of the galleries at Wash- 
ington for unexpected and spontaneous €x- 
hibitions of his undoubtedly great, ora- 
torical ability had made it plain to his 
acquaintances that he did not under- 
estimate the effect of impressionable, glow- 
ing specch upon highly impressionable 
audiences, His speech‘on Thursday in the 
convention fired the zeal of the delegates 
and conve.sted them into personal admirers, 
‘votes on “ honored 
might 


reluctant to waste 
from whatever State they 
come. 

The speech dissipated so much of the 
Teller boom as was still being nursed at 
the Sherman House in the headquarters of 
the Bimetallic Committee. The rank and 
file had discovered that they knew as 
much as their leaders, and were at liberty 
to do all that they chose to do, 

When the convention broke up last night, 
in dire confusion, McLean was unquestion- 
ably the leading candidate for Vice Presl- 
dent. The Ohio man did not have a strong 
appetite for the momination, and would 
have retused to stand at all if the desire 
of young Mr. Thurman had not been dis- 
covered. 

Bland’s friends. were irritated over Bry- 
an’s nomination. In Missouri and Texas, 
where Bryan’s sophistical speeches are fa- 
miliar, and where hig reputation as a sort 
of oratorical prodigy has become weart- 
some, the disappointment at Bland’s de- 
feat was very: keen. In Texas, particu- 
larly, there was a feeling that the cause 
had-been belittled in throwing over such @ 
veteran as Bland for a mere pyrotechnical 
blow-hard, living in a State which cannot 
be carried by any Democrat. 

Agreement was not reached overnight, 
and when the convention reassembled to- 
day it was far from harmonized. Acres of 
empty seats in the hall that was yesterday 
go densely crowded, a bad band in the 
gallery that had been occupied by skillful 
performers, 200 seats for delegates unoc- 
cupied, and a lack of unity upon candidates 
among the delegates remaining robbed the 
proceedings of interest. Of enthusiasm 
there was none. There was not even @ 
cheer for the “ Boy Orator” yesterday 
nominated with such’ desperate racket. 

The piping speech ‘of O’Sullivan nominat- 
ing the recently Cfiscovered silver man in 
Massachusetts drew out faint applause for 
George Fred Williams, and the unneces- 
sary attack made upon Mr. Whitney ig 





Williams’s behalfdid not help him. 
; James, Hamilton Lewis, an-woknown trom 
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p> rton; Walter Clark of North 
Hina,’ of Illinois, Pennoyer of Ore- 
“gon, Arthur Sewall of Maine, Joseph C. 
“Sibley, the lurid Populist orator of Penn- 
sylvania, who endeared himself to all foes 
of conservative Democracy by his vulgar 
abuse of- President Cleveland; Bland of 
Missouri, and John R, McLean of Ohio 
were nominated in turn with perfunctory 
cheering for each one except Lewis, who 


had never been heard of until named to- 


The .atred of Mr. Cleveland by the Pop- 
alisti¢ Democracy was expressed by Fithian 
of Illinois in hig speech seconding Sibley’s 
nomination. He approved of Sibley’s out- 
rageous attack upon the President, and 
argued, very reasonably, that a convention 
that had refused to say that the Adminis- 
tration was courageous, honest, and eco- 
nomical ought’ not to hesitate to nominate 
a candidate who had accused the President 
of dishonesty. 

For four ballots the convention fought 
over a list of candidates that numbered 
fourteen at the start. New-York, New-Jer- 
sey, Wisconsin, New-Hampshire, and the 
Territory of Alaska would not vote. Ohio, 
as usual, quarreled over every call of the 
State. Williams of Massachusetts was hon- 
ored with 76 votes to start with, and was 
soon abandoned. Bland fell and rose again. 
Sibley promised to win, and when there 
was a tendency toward him the anxious 
Populists who feared to nominate so des- 
perate and tonguey a crank rushed to Mc- 
Lean and Sewall. 

Where Consistency Was Forgotten. 

On the fifth ballot of the convention that 
had devoted so much of its time and of the 
choicest Populistic invective available to de- 
nouncing the East and Eastern capitalists 
turned to Sewall. A Maine capitalist, re- 
puted in the convention to be worth $4,000,- 
000, which he is willing to spend in putting 
the Government into the hands of a mob of 

‘political brigands, was named to complete 
the ticket begun on hangman’s day. 

There were some frantic efforts to revive 
the march with bammers that celebrated 
the nomination of Bryan, but without 
cheers, without a sympathetic audience, 
without band and music, and without any 
knowledge of the man for whom the parade 
was organized, it could not be anything 
but the ghastly imitation and failure that 
it was. 

The convention had put upon its ticket, 
with « plain, poor free trader from Ne- 
braska, a capitalist from Maine, @ pro- 
tectionist, a Blaine Democrat, whose son 
recently left the Democratic Party, and, as 
a delegate from Maine at St. Louis, voted 
for the nomination ef McKinley for Presi- 
dent to show his dislike for conservative 
Democratic policies. 

The father and the son are alike out of 
touch with the Democratic Party. One 
left to defeat it by voting directly for 
the Republican candidate. The father has 
jone his part to defeat the Democratic 
Party by dividing it and accepting a nomi- 
nation from that wing of it that has com- 
mitted itself to a Communistic, Populistic 
feclaration of policy, and will undertake 
to win votes by advocacy of a course that 
would ruin and disgrace the Nation. 

Several State delegations are disgusted. 
Altgeld and ht, Illinolsans are mad. They 
did not want Bland, yet voted for him, 
and they relvictantly took Bryan. They 
‘fought over the Vice Presidency, and Alt- 
geld for a mement tailed to hold the dele- 
gation in his. own grasp when it tried to 
break for Se-wall. Altgeld did not want a 
rich man either from Ohio or from Maine to 
be a candidate. It was to be a crusade 
against the prosperous, and to take a can- 
didate who had made money, who would 
tolerate a bank or question the propriety 
of compeliimg all men to admit the propriety 
of a more equitable distribution of the 
wealth of the country—and particularly to 
take such a man from the East—would be 
horribly inconsistent and unpopular. 

But the delegates knew that even a “ peo- 
ple’s”’ campaign would be expensive, and 
that poor men were not as likely to be lib- 
eral contributors of campaign expenses as 
rich men like Sewall or McLean. 

Was Feared, 


McLean 


McLean was feared because he is a 
monopolist—one of the largest owners in 
the Washington Gaslight Company, that has 
sturdily fought against competition and 
against reduction of the price of gas and its 
enormous profits. Hie would not do as the 
candidate of a party opposed to syndicates, 
and monopolistic corporations. 

There was a good deal of meanness 
about of Bland. ** Silver 
Dick’ was a good enough name to conjure 
or until Bland’s forces 
the Senatorial 


trusts, 
the sacrifice 
with for a while, 
could be rounded up by 
syndicate for the mine owners and Teller. 
“Honest Dick” caught some fancies who 
admired Bland because his lack of business 
sense had kept him a poor ranter about 
the supposed of a double 
standard. 

As a matter of fact, most of Bland’s 
best-informed supporters considered him 
too plain and simple for President. They 
knew him to be a man of one idea, of lit- 
tle cultivation, of slovenly hebits, with a 
of information, excessive 
provincialism, and gross prejudice, 
they welcomed the prospect of the nomina- 
tion of anybody except such an impressible 
“ wind-jammer” as ‘The Boy Orator of 
the Platte.” 

Tillman's plantation manners were not 
liked, and his proposition, Satanic and sui- 
cidal, to make the campaign a sectional 
one, was so devilish that Senator Jones 
turned upon it and its author with more 
spirit than he displayed at any other time 
during the convention. Sectionalism and 
the violence to which it might lead had no 
terrors that the swaggering Tillman would 
not welcome. But the convention that was 
mad avout many things was not wholly in- 
zane about Tillman. It rejected his lying 
issue and it treated its author with a good 
deal of contempt. But by refusing to say 
that the Administration of President Cleve- 
land had been courageous, economical, and 
faithful, it afforded Tillman the chance to 
boast that, in voting not to approve, it had 
substantially passed the judgment of con- 
demnation that his friend, Altgeld, and he 
had gought to extort from a committee on 


advantages 


narrow range 
and 


platform that was willing to assert poli- 


cies that will be infinitely worse for the 
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upon a good Administrdtion by a mob of 
savage revolutionists. 
All Is Not Lovely. 

The delegates to the convention will begin 
to find out, before they have reached their 
homes, that all the Democrats of the coun- 
try are not with them or for their platform 
and candidates, 

The morning papers contained full reports 
of the meeting last night of the sound- 
money Democrats of Illinois and other 
States and their resolutions favoring a con- 
vention of the Democratic Party to nom- 
inate a candidate for President upon a 
Democratic platform. From far-off Texas 
camea responsiveandsympathetic utterance 
offering to co-operate with any Democrats 
determined to maintain the Democratic 
Party and perpetuate its principles. Lists 
of bolting Democratic newspapers were 
printed, and Chicago newspapers this after- 
noon bustle with statements by Democrats 
who declare flatly that they will not ac- 
cept the Populistic platform or the men 
nominated or stand on it. 

Democratic opinion appears, according to 
these statements, to be divided in Chicago. 
Some of them will vote directly for Mc- 
Kinley, but others, who prefer to vote for 
a Democrat, say that they will do that 
with the assurance that it will contribute 
to the defeat of Bryan and Sewall and to 
help McKinley without compelling Demo- 
crats to abandon their principles or lose 
the suffrage. De Witt C. Cregier, I G. 
Steever, Charles Humill, Charles 8. Thorn- 
ton, and other Democrats known locally 
favor amother convention, platform, and 
ticket, but many Democrats say they will 
not waste their votes upon a third ticket, 
but will vote for Republican Electors. 

The sound money organization will not be 
effective, probably, before the Populist and 
Silver Convention at St. Louis, late this 
month. It is now considered probable that 
both of these conventions will indorse the 
Democratic platform and ticket, although 
theleader of the Populist Party has declared 
that the Populists will not name a Demo- 
crat, as he could not be elected. Now the 
bid for Teller has been disregarded it is 
not considered likely that Bryan will be 
rejected by either convention. But the in- 
dorsement of candidates and platform are 
not needed to give to the ticket all the 
characteristics of Populism. Bryan may be 
depended upon to use all his influence to 
Gorsement of candidates and platform is 
candidates of Chicago. Just now the Demo- 
crats who nominated Bryan are inclined to 
repudiate as untrue the suggestion that 
they are Populists. The Populists them- 
selves will remove all doubt about the mat- 
ter by their course at St. Louis. 





A LISTLESS AND WEARY CROWD 


Many Delegates Absent—Women in 
Possession of the Hali—Steer- 
ing Committee at Sea. 


Cuicaco, July 11.—When the convention 
assembled this morning, the crowd looked 
as though it had been struck by a cyclone. 
Its numbers were thinned out ty the thou- 
sands. There were many bare patches of 
seats in the delegates’ inclosures, and in the 
galleries there were acres of bare chairs, 
although the doors of the Coliseum had 
been thrown wide open and the world had 
been bidden to enter. The delegates looked 
as though they had had only half allowance 
of sleep for a week, and the audience had 
lost its snap and enthusiasm. Many women 
sat in the seats of delegates, and there 
were more women than men in the galleries. 
The galleries looked like a woman’s suf- 
frage meeting. 

Many of the delegates had gone home. 
Some of these had spent all the money and 
time they could afford in scuttling the 


Democratie Party and looting the wreck in 
the interest of Anarchy and Populism. 
Others had been celebrating the downfall 
of Democratic decency and the hoisting of 
the black flag up to so early an hour that 
they spent the morning in their beds. Sev- 
eral alternates occupied delegates’ seats, 
and so there were many new faces in the 
shambles where party principles had been 
slaughtered. 

New-York’s seats, for the most part, were 
vacant. There were just enough delegates 
present to show that the delegation had 
not actually walked out. Ex-Gov. Flower, 
the Chairman of the delegauon, was. there 
to represent’ the delegation as a whole. 
Arthur A. McLean of Newburg, James D. 
Bell, Amos J, Cumm'‘ngs, John Delmar, and 
James W.. Boyle were a few of those who 
held down the New-York benches, 

“T feel,’ said ex-Gov. Flower, ‘ that it 
will be necessary to bolt this ticket in order 
to get into the Democratic Party.” 

The convention band was in a satirical 
mood. It played ‘‘ There Will Be a Vacant 
Chair,” ‘‘ Silver Threads Among the Gold,’ 
“ What t’ell Do We Care?” “The Dead 
March in Saul, “ The Robbers’ Roost 
Chorus,” ‘‘ That Long, Low, Rakish Craft,” 
“Hurrah for the Fiag That’s Black and 
Bloody,” and “ The Cyclone March.” 

The ‘coyote ticket” makers—Tillman, 
Altgeld, and the rest of them—did not get a 
patter of applause as they came into the 
hall. The sight of them nauseated the 
crowd. 

While the convention was assembling, 
Joseph M. Brown, a lawyer, of Charleston, 
West Va., who was here asa visitor, in at- 
tempting to step over the back of a chair 
this morning, slipped and, in falling, broke 
his shoulder. He was taken to one of the 
hospitals. 

The majority of the Connecticut delegates 
di# not come near the Coliseum. Ex-Gov. 
Waller and Lynde Harrison were absentees. 

The weather was a trifle warmer than it 
had been for a week, but it was nothing to 
complain of. F 





THE LEADERS AT SEA. 


Steering Gommittee Had No Candidate 
for Second Place. 


Cuicaco, July 11.—The body which nom- 
inated a Vice Presidential candidate was a 
badly battered and shop-worn remnant, of 
what had come together early in the week 
with creventials to the Democratic Nation- 


al Couacil. 

Compared with the exciting scenes of 
yesterday, when the first place on the 
iicket was filled, there was no interest. 
The -nen who are to stand sponsor for 
Bryan during the campaign had spent a 
g00d portion of the night trying to pick 
a. man to go as his running mate. They 
had two general propositions before them, 
according to common report. One wag to 
s-.ect A man with a “ barrel,” for some of 
the Populistie crowd, when they get into a 
pack room where the public cannot hear 
their demagogic cries, admit that a barrel 
.s mighty useful in a campaign, Conse- 
qucntly these men were in the attitude of 
— who open sealed bids for second 
place. 

Others were for a poor man, beeause they 
ave an idea that a campai against 
“‘olutocrats’”’ best can be made by men 
who iack the business ability to acquire 
wealth. Some of the silverite leaders were 
partial to Bland. There was a movement 
to neminate him, but it lacked cohesion. 
Gov. Stone and the Missouri Senators were 
rot .n favor of it. 

The “ steering committee ’ was practical- 
ly at sea. It was willing to receive light 
from the convention. 

The session lacked enthusiasm and life. 
It was ‘he deadest of the week. The ora- 
tors vere tired, and so were those who 
neard them. The gold men for the most 
part had gone. Those who remained were 
rot interested more than to learn just how 
far the silverites would carry their foily, 
anf such a: had anything to say expressed 
the hope that a Populist as good as p itwrd 





would be nominated, so that the 
| mieht be symmetrical. The silverites were 





eat & 


however rude, that might have been heaped | been 


yy’ five ousand 
Coliseum ‘wh 

ealled the convention to or- 
plen 1 pty seats that 
Pitehfe’k Tillman the Chair to in- 
vite ‘“‘the people” to occupy them, but 
Mr. White had not recovered his good tem- 
per, and he refused in a very curt manner. 
Overnient his hoarseness had increased so 
that he had difficulty in speaking above 
a whisrer. After we ha. with the gavel 
a few minutes he relinquished it to Con- 
gressman Richardson of Tennessee, a model 
nresidinp officer, whose presence on the 

latform has been about the only redeem- 
ng feature of this gathering of fanatics. 

t was not deemed necessary to open the 
proceedings with prayer. The convention 
had got beyond praying. For the first 
time since Tuesday the Rev. Mr. Green of 
Iowa, the bearded divine who sat upon 
the platform and applauded Populism and 
hissed sound money, was not in his place, 
Possibly the collapse of the Boies boom 
had a connection with his absence. 

Mr. Harrity of Pennsylvania was the first 
man introuuced. The delegates had an 
idea that he had something important to 
say and gave him respectful attention, 
He Jisappointed them by announcing a 
eating of the National Committee. Then 
a nan from Arkansas moved that the nom- 
sanating speeches be limited to five minutes 
cath. This was agreeable to the crowd. 





THE PERFORMANCE BEGUN, 


Williams of Massachusetts First in 


the Ring. 


Cuicaco, July 11.—The performance 
opened with a trapeze act by one Jeremiah 
T. O'Sullivan, a wild-eyed, willowy creature. 
He introduced himself as a free-silver man 
from the old Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts and then proceeded to name George 
Fred Williams, the Boston deserter, as the 
one man whose name in the second place 
on the ticket would arouse the entire East 
to enthusiasm. He referred to Mr. Will- 
jams as a gold bug who had seen “the 
era of his ways” and who, under the 
“kilded dome” of the Massachusetts State 


House, had denounced the aggressions of 
corporations. This is what he said of the 
former Bay State Democrat who was will- 
ing to accept favors of the enemies of good 
government: 

I am a free-coinage man from the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts. I am here to present a 
man from that old Commonwealth who is not a 
millionaire and who has no money to offer in this 
contest for the people’s rights. I come from the 
district which Benjamin Butler represented in the 
National Democratic Convention in Charleston in 
1860, and from which he bolted. But I do not 
bolt, nor do my people. 

In this great hall we witnessed yesterday a 
scene of unparalleled excitement in time of peace. 
We saw a man selected as a candidate for the 
Presidency who was not.‘ slated’’ by the lead- 
ers, but who by the simple force of his ifi- 
cent presence and oratory swept this convention 
from its feet. 

It was a scene which recalled the old Coliseum 
in the days of Roman triumphs. The only inci- 
dent in history equaling it was when Napoleon 
returned from Elba, and without the firing of a 
musket regained an empire by the magnetism of 
his name. This convention has nominated a man 
who has sprung from the loins of the people. 
Now that you have given a platform to the South 
aad West, carry the war into Africa, and give to 
the East a candidate for the Vice Presidency. I 
nominate a man from Massachusetts, who has the 
courage of his convictions, and who came out for 
silver against an almost unanimous : 
ment. 

Gentlemen, the war is over. If you wan - 
swer that sullen sobegption cnn New-York 
{pointing to where the New-York delegates sat, ] 
come to the East for your candidate for Vice 
Pres.jent. Nominate a man who was once a gold 
man, but who saw the error of his ways, and 
whose voice has often been raised against cor- 
porations—George Frederick Williams. 


A few cheers greeted th 
iams’s name, the mention of Will- 


OF CANDIDATES, 


public senti- 


LOTS 


Marsden Names McLean Without Tak- 
ing Water. 


Cuicaco, July 11.—It was queer taste 
which selected Marsden of Louisiana, the 
cold water buffoon of the convention, to 
present the name of John R. McLean for 
Vice President. Marsden has been the 
laughing stock of the convention from the 
beginning. When he first took the platform 
Tuesday he amused the crowd by drinking 
many glasses of water. The water pitcher 
was empty when he cgpcluded his remarks 
As he started from his seat to-day, Chair- 
man Richardson grabbed the water pitcher 
and glass from the desk and hid them be- 
neath it. This action caused an uproar 
which lasted until Marsden had been sey- 
eral minutes on exhibition. Finally he was 
given @ chance to speak for McLean. His 
speech was a very poor effort. 

McLean was not in the hall. His hefich- 
men’ were on hand, however, prepared to 


shout for him, Their spirits were damp- 
ened by the failure of the convention “ 
grow enthusiastic over the mention of their 
gy name, 

The nominations came thick and fast 
this. Mr, Maloney of Washington Amer 
James Hamiiton Lewis of that State. 

“Who is he?” asked some in the pit. 

Mr. Maloney had no explanations to offer. 

“The man who” came to the front when 
James H. Curry of North Carolina nomi- 
nated Judge Walter Clark of the Tar-Heel 
State and staid there until the last speech 
was made. 

“The .man who” has been more in evi- 
dence at this convention than at any pre- 
ceding ae of politicians, 

Tom Johnson of Ohio mounted the plat- 
form and was obliged to stand there while 
Chairman Richardson eulogized him as a 
Democrat who had assailed the Stee] 
Trust. Then he nominated George W. Fith- 
jan of Illinois. Mr. Johnson told the as- 
sembled cranks and repudiators that he was 
not a free-silver man, but he had joined be- 
cause he believed’ their movement was for 
the good of humanity. The latter part of 
his statement took the sting out of his first 
utterances, and the cranks applauded him. 

Pennoyer, the Anarchist, ex-Govyernor of 
Oregon, and present Mayor of Portland, was 
named by W. A. Milier of Oregon. W. R. 
Burke of California named Arthur Sewall of 
Maine. 

* Joe”’ Sibley of- Pennsylvania was eulo- 
gized as an ideal candidate by J. D. Sho- 
walter of Missour!. The applause which 
followed this speech rather alarmed the Mc- 
Lean men, 

Bland was resurrected by Culberson of 
Texas, but the act excited no particular 
comment at the time. The convention had 
not yet learned of .he movement in his in- 
terest. 

O. W. Powers of Utah nominated Senator 
Daniel, but Delegate Jones of Virginia de- 
clared that the Senator would not accept. 

Free P. Morris and Georve W. Fithian sec- 
onded the nomination of Sibley, Mr. Fithian 
taking occasion to decline the honor for 
himself. Uleric Sloan, the most rabid sil- 
verite of the Ohio delegation, seconded Mc- 
Lean, 





THE FIRST BALLOT. 


Sibley Leads with McLean and Sewall 
Following. 


Cruicaco, July 11.—It took an hour to 
élean up the list of nominees, and then the 


voting began. 

Alabama led off with 4 for Williams, its 
remaining 12 votes being distributed among 
the others. Williams captured 4 more 
votes from Colorado. Iowa gave him ll, 
and Kansas followed with 20. The re- 
maining States contributed 87 to him. 

Sibley received all the votes of the Illinois 
crowd and 14 of Iowa. Kentucky gave 
him 21 and Minnesota 10. South Carolina 
contributed her 18 votes to the Sibley 
boom. New-York and New-Jersey refused 
to vote, thereby exciting the galleries to 
loud and continued applause, which the 
Chair had difficulty in stopping. 

When Ohio was reached, Mr. Sloan said 
that, although Mr. McLean was not a can- 
didate, the delegates desired to vote for 
him. , This caused a laugh. The vote was 
challenged by the anti-McLean people, but 
eventually the 46 votes of Ohio were 
placed in the McLean column. 

After the ballots had been recorded, there 
was a wait of fifteen minutes. The band 
played and the friends of Bland did mis- 
sionary work. They found many delegates 
willing to support him on the ground that 
he had received a hard rv gag Mag de- 
served a sop of ‘this character. e subse- 
quent proceedings showed, however, . that 
the majority did not want him, 

The result of the ballot was announced 
as follows: Blackburn, 20; Bland, 62; Tell- 
er, 1; Daniel, 11; Harrity, 21; Boies, : 
Williams of Illinois, 22; White, 1; absent 

used, 253; Fithian, 1; Williams of 
Massachusetts, 76; Pattison, 2; McLean, 
111; Lewis, 11; Clark, 50; Sewall, 100; Sib- 
ley, 168. Total number of votes cast, 682. 
Necessary to a choice, 455. 





NO STAMPEDE FOR BLAND. 


Convention Not Enthusiastic for the 
Father of the Silver Movement. 
» (mIcaco, July 11.—Chairman Vah Wag- 


ener of the Iowa delegation withdrew the 
name of “ Uneie Hod” soies from the 





a ' id re be Miia be ie 


rkanss started ine . y 
and voting for Bland, and from that mo- 
ment there began a Bland stampede. Ili- 
nois checked it for a moment by holding 
solidly for Sibley, Indiana was passed for 
a moment, and then contributed to the 
Bland wane by giving half of her 30 votes 
for the Missourian. 

New-York and New-Jersey declined to- 
vote, as usual, and the announcement was 
greeted with cheers. : 

Texas gave 30 for Bland. West Virginia 
gave 12, and the Territories except Alaska, 
which declined to vote, went for Bland. 

Missouri was passed on the first roll call, 
and wher the State was called later Gov. 
Stone took occasion to lay the founda- 
tion for the supposition that this was a 
popeler uprising in favor of the Missourian. 

he tall, lank Governor stood on a chair 
in the Missouri reservation and in solemn 
tones declared that his Siate had no au- 
thority to present Mr. Bland’s name or to 
vote for him for the second place on the 
ticket. If Mr. Bland were to be chosen it 
ears be by the action of the convention 

self. 

Then, as if 1t was giving him pain to do 
it, he proceeded to distribute the vote of 
his State, giving none to Bland. 

Rhode Isiand’s delegates had left the hall, 
and Mr. Richa°dson, the presiding officer, 
said the Chairman of that delegation had 
authorized him to cast the vote of the 
State. He accordingly announced from 
Rhode Is'!and “ Eight votes for William 
F. Harrity.” 

Mr. Harrity was sitting in the front seat 
directly before the platform and taking no 
part further than to announce the 8 of the 
64 votes from the Keystone State. Mr. Har- 
rity was evidently not pleased at what 
was. doubtless :ntended as a compliment 
by the delegates who brought him into 
public view. 

The announcement of the result of the 
second ballot was made with but slight 
response from the tired audience, as fol- 
lows: Williams of Illinois, 13; Clark, 22; 
Pattison, 1; Harrity, 21; Bland, 294; Will- 
jams of Massachusetts, 16; McLean, 158; 
Sewall, 37; Sibley, 113. Absent or not vot- 
ing, 255. Total vote cast, 675; necessary 
to choice, 450. 





THE THIRD BALLOT. 
! 


Stone Withdraws the Name of 
Mr. Bland, 


Curcaco, July 11.—Just as the third ballot 
was about to begin, Amos J. Cummings of 
New-York mounted the platform and read 
a telegram from “Joe” Sibley declaring 
that he would not be a candidate for second 
place. Almost on the heels of this utterance 
Illinois gave her forty-eight votes to the 
Pennsylvanian. 

As the balloting proceeded it was seen 
that the delegates were not ready to quit. 
Arkansas flopped from Bland to Sewall. Mc- 
Lean made substantial gains; so did Sewall. 
Missouri voted for Bland. “ Pitchfork” 
Tillman delivered the eighteen votes of 
South Carolina to Bland. Alaska declined 
to vote. The delegates from that far-away 
Territory have uo use for this Populist 
outfit. Connecticut did not respond to the 
call. Michigan changed to McLean, 

There was the usual tedious wait for the 
tellers to announce the result, and the 
boomers of the different candidates im- 

roved it to the best of their ability. 

‘he statement of the tellers gave the 
friends of McLean and Sewall much sat- 
isfaction. 

The result of the third ballot was offi- 
ny announced as follows: Pattison, 1; 
Dan el, 6; Bland, 255; McLean, 210; Sewall, 
97; Sibley, 19; Williams of Massachusetts, 
15; Clark, 22. 

After the result of the third ballot had 
been announced, Gov. Stone of M ssouri 
was introduced. He said he had just re- 
ceived a telegram from Mr. Bland in 
which the Missouri man had withdrawn 
his name. Mr. Bland had telegraphed, he 
said, that in his opinion it would be un- 
wise and impolitic to nominate two candi- 
dates from the west of the Mississippi 
River. This took Bland out of the race, 
and Sewall and McLean became the lead- 
ing candidates. 


Gov, 





A WARM STRUGGLE, 


McLean’s Friends Make a Desperate 
Rally for Their Candidate. 


CuicaGco, July 11.—On the call of the 
States for the fourth ballot, Georgia went 
to McLean, and Kansas to Sewall. Illinois 
Was passed. Tennessee asked to withdraw 
for a caucus, and did so. Alabama, which 
had been passed, gave 22 for Sewall. A mo- 
ment later lilinois announced 48 for Mc- 
Lean. ‘ 

The vote was challenged by Mr. Fithian, 
and the roll of delegates was called. Gov. 
Altgeld and Mr. Fithian helped along their 
factional row by dividing on the tail of the 
ticket. Altgeld was for McLean; Fithian 
for Sewall. The poll of the State showed 28 
for McLean, 10 for Sewall, and 10 were ab- 
sent. The unit rule put the 48 votes into 
the McLean column, and there was a shriek 
from McLean's friends. 

Tennessee came in from its caucus and 
gave its 24 votes to Sewall. Mr. Sewail 
was in the hall watching the proceedings, 
though most of those who were voting for 
him did not recognize him apparently. 

While the roll call was in progress, Mr. 
Sewall waiked leisurely up and down the 
broad aisle before the delegates, swinging 
his ‘hat in one hand. In his mouth was a 
lighted cigar. His vest was unbuttoned, 
for it was very warm in the hall. Mr. 
Sewall walked down past the desk and 
watched the confused mass of Illinois dele- 
gates, as they were being polled, with eyvi- 
dent interest. 1 

The Ohio men, meantime, were working 
like beavers for McLean. They left their 
own reservation and scattered, bent on mis- 
sionary work, But they could not bring 
enough changes to settle the nomination, 
and the contest was undecided when the 
fourth ballot was announced, as follows: 

Williams, (Mass.,) 9; Clark, 46; Harrity, 
11; Pattison, 1; Daniel, 54; Sewall, 261; Mc- 
Lean, 296. Whole number. of votes cast, 
678; absent or not voting, 252; necessary to 
a choice, 452. 


SEWALL IS NOMINATED, 


Leads a Stampede After the 
Fifth Ballot. 





Illinois 


CuHicaGco, July 11.—Before the convention 
began balloting a fifth time Delegate Sloan 
of Ohio mounted the platform and read a 
telegram for McLean, declaring that he 
was not to be considered a candidate, 

“Mr. McLean says that—not the Ohio 
delegation,” said Mr. Sloan. 

As the voting proceeded the effect of this 
dispatch was seen. Georgia and Indiana 
abandoned McLean for Sewall. . Kentucky 
divided between McLean and Sewall. . Mc- 
Lean lost a little in Maryland. Michigan 
transferred her twenty-eight votes from 
McLean to Sewall. North Carolina persist- 
ed in voting for Clark. Ohio voted for 
McLean, despite McLean’s telegram. 

Sewall’s vote mounted steadily. Pennsyl- 
vania gave him five and South ‘Carolina 
‘stood pat.” Texas and Utah stuck to 
Daniel. Virginia went to Clark. West 
Virginia declared for Sewall. The Maine 
man lost one in Wisconsin, but gained six 
in Wyoming. 

It was 3 o’clock when the last Territory 
voted on the ballot. The band struck up 
a tune and the tellers started in on their 
work of computation, 

Suddenly Altgeld of Illinois jumped on his 
chair and waved his hand. The Chairman 
saw him and shut off the band. 

Altgeld then announced that the forty- 
eight votes of Illinois had been transferred 
to Sewall. 

“Tilinols nominates shouted a 
Sewall boomer. 

Ohio followed Illinois’s example, Then 
came confusion, during which Nebraska 
threw its vote to Sewall, Convinced that 
Sewall was to be the nominee, the support- 
ers of that convert to Populism seized ban- 
ners and marched through the aisles twice. 
They made the circuit of the hall without 
exciting a cheer. The band forgot to play 
and the procession halted. 

A Louisiana delegate then moved that the 
nomination be made tnanimous. Virginia 
climbed in out of the wet before the Chair- 
man put the question, 

The convention ratified the nomination 
with a shout and then indulged in a short 
period of excitement. The band played 
‘Yankee Doodle”’ and “ He’s a Jolly Good 
Fellow,” which pleased the galleries. The 
banner of Pennsylvania appeared in_the 
procession. A small boy carried it. Five 
minutes after the ratification the crowd 
was brought to a semblance of order again 
and the usual resolutions marking the clos- 
ing moments of a National Convention 


were adopted, 

Mr. Ladd of Illinois moved that the con- 
vention recommend to the next- National 
Convention the abolition of the two-thirds 
rule, to the end' that the majority might 
rule. Chairman White ruled that this con- 
vention could not make rules to govern 
another. 

Mr. White at 8:10 o’clock whacked the 


; 


Sewall,”’ 





we 

Of praise, telling of great benefit from 
Hood’s Sars@parilla, come.in every mail 
‘car arriving fn Lowell. The Keen discrim- 
ination of the peeple long ago settled 
the question of the comparative merits of 
blood purifiers, and the millions take 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla and only Hood's. 
The abiding confidence of the people in 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla could only have been 
secured by its great intrinsic merit. 


Flood’s 


Sarsaparilla | 


Is the One True Blood Purifier. All druggists. $1. 

’ are the best after-dinner 
Hood S Pills pilis, aid digestion. 2c. 
desk with: his gavel and declared this con- 
vention of enemies of the public good ad- 
journed, 


BALLOTING FUR VICE PRESIDENT 











Many Candidates Placed in Nomina- 
tion — Men Afterward Defeated 
Showed Great Strength at Times. 


Curcaco, July 11.—The subjoined table 
shows the result of the four ballots for Vice 
President taken before a choice was 
reached: 


Third Fourth 
Ballot, Ballot. Ballot. 
37 97 202 
oe 158 210 296 
Williams (Mass.) 76 16 15 19 
Lewis .cccsesses Ak va 4% be 
Clark ... 22 22 46 
Fithian . 1 de os 
isibley { 50 ee 
EPORINE 2. 665d6600 o- 6 64 
Boies 


First Second 


Ballot. 


tenn ewee 


Candidates, 
Sewall . 
McLean 


9, 
te eeseeees «° oe ~- 


255 


Harrity 2 19 11 
Blackburn . os ee 


see ee ** ee 


i 
260 


White ... as 
Not voting 252 

Total ........930 930 930 930 

No record was kept of the fifth ballot. 
Before the result could be ascertained 
States began to change their votes and 
finally the nomination was made unani- 
mous. 


255 





WHY McLEAN WITHDREW. 


Didn’t Wish to Embarrass Bryan with 
a Rich Running Mate. 


Cuicaco, July 11.—An Ohio delegate made 
the following statement after the conven- 
tion adjourned this afternoon: 

“The convention was adjourned last 
night because of an impression that the 
Presidential candidate thought it best to 
make the ticket a poor man’s ticket rather 
than have a man upon it who was sup- 
posed to he weaithy. It required a com- 
bination of the Presidential nominee’s 
friends and thé Senatorial contingent in 
charge of the convention to force an ad- 
journment last night and prevent the nom- 
ination of Mr. McLean by acclamation. 

“Mr. McLean saw Mr. Bryan last night 
and told him that he would not put him- 
self in the way to embarrass him, but 
would early notify his friends that he was 
not a candidate, which he did. He sent 
repeated messages to the convention to 
withdraw his name, and this was done 
when he had the highest number of votes 
of any man balioted for up to that time, 
and when the nomination was plainly 
within his grasp.” 





MAINE MEN DISPLEASED. 


The .Delegation Not Unanimous for 
Mr. Sewall. 


Cuicaao, July 11.—The action of the 
Maine delegation in voting solidly for Mr. 
Sewall for Vice President is resented by 
some of the delegates from that State, and 
to-night the following telegram was sent 


to Chairman White, with a view to cor- 

recting the permanent record of the con- 

vention: 

Hon, Stephen M. White, Chairman National Con- 
vention: 

Please take notice that the undersigned mem- 
bers of the Maine delegation have not attended 
to-day’s proceedings, and authorized no one to 
vote for them on a candidate for Vice President. 

Cc. VEY HOLMAN, 
J. H. SHERMAN, 
T. GOLDTHWAIT. 

Mr. Sewall’s devotion to silver was not 

popular with his associates. 





The Fighting Bavoons,. 


From The Spectator. 

The baboons were on flat ground, cross- 
ing a valley, when the traveler’s dogs, 
Arab greyhounds, accustomed to fight suc- 
cessfully with hyénas and other beasts of 
prey, rushed toward the baboons. ‘ Only 
the females took to flight; the males, on 
the contrary, turned to face the dogs, 
growled, beat the ground with their hands, 
opened their mouths wide and showed their 
glittering teeth, and looked at their adver- 
garies so furiously and maliciously that the 
hounds, usually bold and battle-hardened, 
shrank back. By the time the dogs were 
encouraged to renew their attack the whole 
herd had made their way, covered by the 
rearguard, to the rocks, except a six-month 
old monkey, which was left behind. The 
little monkey sat on a low rock surrounded 
by the dogs, but was rescued by an old 
baboon, who stepped down from the cliff 
near, advanced toward the dogs, kept them 
in.check by gestures and menacing sounds, 
picked up the baby monkey, and carried it 
to the cliff, where the dense crowd of mon- 
keys, shouting their battle cry, were watch- 
ing his heroism. 

The march of the baboons is not a mere 
expedition of the predatory members of 
the community. The whole nation ‘“ trek”’ 
together, and make war on the cultivated 
ground in common. Their communities are 
numerous enough to reproduce in miniature 
the movements of troops. The tribe often 
numbers from 250 to 3vU0 individuals. Of 
these, the females and young are placed in 
the centre when on the march, while the 
old males march in front and also close the 
rear. Other males scout upon the flanks. 
It has been noticed that these remain on 
guard, and do not feed during the whole 
time that the rest are gathering provender. 





An Abundance of Poetry. 


Andrew Lang in Longman’'s Magazine. 

I learn with pleasure that (according to 
Mr, Brander Matthews) ‘“‘ poetry has never 
been so abundant in America as it is to-day 
Nor is there any falling off in its quality.” 
Really? Who are the Poe and Longfellow 
of the hour? Their names and portraits 
are not given. Perhaps there was no roon 
for them. Alas! I fear that in America, 
as in England, there is more quantity than 
quality in poetry. Mr. Matthews explains 
that ‘‘there is no falling off in Spee 
for never has the accomplishment of verse 
been possessed by_more writers.” But, 
unless a critic’s ‘‘ Muse is the patriotic,’’ 
how can he maintain that the quality of 
American verse is as good as, say, as Poe's, 
because a mob of: persons have “the ac- 
complishment of verse”? American boys 
and girls are lucky in having such a short 
history of National literature to get up. 
It is as if we began with Shelley. How- 
ever, no doubt, they start the students with 
Beowulf, as at home. 





Civil Service Reform. 


From The Boston Herald, (Ind.) 

The remarkable conglomeration in the 
Chicago resolutions would be less complete 
were it not for their side blow at. civil 
service reform. We fear there are too 
many active politicians in both parties who 
look askance at the loss of the offices, but 
the action of the Republican Convention 
was explicit in inaerorns its enforcement, 
and the record of Gov. McKnley is entirely 
satisfactory on the subject. Cvil service 
reformers will not have the slightest doubt 
as to how their votes shall be cast this 
year. 





Good Luck, 


From The San Francisco Examiner. 
Because a certain human target, at whom 
a lady shot with apparently hostile intent, 
was not hit, most exchanges received since 


the pleasing event have ao of his good 
luck. This view is illogical. Not to be 
shot at is much more markedly an evidence 
of smiling fortune. 
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DEMOCRATIC POPULISTS GET A 
“ PLUTOCRAT” FOR CANDIDATE. 


Owns a Big Fleet of Ships on Which 
Sailormen Do Not Like to Sail, 
Is a Bank President, and a Di- 
rector of Railroads—Disgruntled 
Because His Son Was “ Turned 
Dewn” by President Cleveland— 
The Son a Bolter, 


Arthur Sewall, nominated by the Chicago 
Convention for Vice President of the United 
States, lives in Bath, Me. He is the head 
of the shipbuilding and shipping firm of 
Arthur Sewall & Co., President of one of 


the National banks of his city, Director in 
several Eastern railroads, and is rated 
one of the wealthiest capitalists in the 
State of Maine. He is sixty-one years old. 

The appearance of his name on the Presi- 
dential ticket of a party that makes its 
alleged devotion to the interests of the poor 
as against the rich, the chief basis for 
claiming popular support, is an absurdity 
well in keeping with the whole course of 
events at the Chicago Convention. 

Mr. Sewall is not only a capitalist him- 
self, but he comes of a long line of capital- 
ists, and practically all of his fortune, as 
of theirs, is the result of the toil of a 
class of men who work harder, for less 
pay, on poorer fare, in quarters more un- 
comfortable, amid greater dangers, and 
subjected to more brutal treatment, than 
any other class of laboring men. 

The Sewalls are, and for time out of 
mind have been, the owners of sailing ves- 
sels trading to all parts of the world, and 
their money has been earned for them by 
sailors, 


Arthur Sewall & Co. of Bath own to-day 


thirteen big ships, besides a number of 
smaller craft. Their names make a fine 
showing in the “ Record of American and 
Foreign Shipping,” and everybody who 
knows anything about the merchant ma- 
rine is aware that these vessels are beau- 
tiful specimens of the shipbuilder’s art, as 
stanch as they are swift, and just causes 
for pride to all who would see the American 
flag on every séa. 

Commendable as the Sewall fleet is, how- 
ever, from the standpoint of commerce and 
of art, sailors have a different opinion of 
it and vastly prefer to ship on dingier, 
smalier, slower, and unsafer craft. 

For it has become a tradition among 
sailormen that these noble vessels are 
‘floating hells,” that on them men are 
starved and abused to a more outrageous 
extent than on any other American ships, 
and that is the same as coving on any 
other ships that sail the high seas. 

New-Yorkers had an opportunity in the 
month of January of this year, when the 
Willie Rosenfeld arrived here from San 
Francisco, to learn how sailors are treated 
on vessels owned by Arthur Sewall and his 
partners. The whole voyage had been one 
long scene of torture and starvation, full 
details of which auoeares in Tus NEw- 
YorK TIMES and other papers. 

Attempts, or pretended attempts, were 
made by the local authorities to punish the 
Captain and mates of the Rosenfeld for 
their brutality, but they came to nothing, 
and these same officers are still in command 
of the ship. 

The frightful evidence of cruelty present- 
ed before the Shipping Commissioner did 
not seem to the Sewalls to call for action 
on their part. The Captain is a good Capt- 
ain, the mates are good mates, from their 
point of view, and the idea of discharging 
them never entered the minds of these 
Maine philanthropists. 

The case of the Rosenfeld was only one 
out of an endiess list. The Sailors’ Union 
publishes a pamphlet called ‘‘ The Red Rec- 
ord,’’ and in that may be found instance 
after instance of cruel maltreatment inflict- 
ed by officers in the employ of Arthur Sew- 
all & Co. of Bath, Me. 

If the ticket on which Mr. Sewall is to run 
should be elected, he not only would con- 
tinue to profit by the labor of starved and 
beaten men, but he could pay them in fifty- 
eent dollars, It wiil not be natura) for 
laboring men, after they shall read a few 
copies of ‘The Red Record,’ to cheer for 
Bryan and Sewall. 

Mr. Sewall has been prominent in politics 
for many years, He was a member of the 
last Democratic National Committee, but 
was not reappointed this year because the 
controlling element in the Maine delega- 
tion was not in sympathy with his views 
on the silver question. It is understood 
that he became a silverite to spite the 
President because Mr. Cleveland peremp- 
torily had declined to give office to Harold 
Sewall, the candidate’s son, 

Mr. Sewall formerly was a warm friend 
of the President, but when the President, 
wearled with his petitions for preferment 
for the young man Harold, said: ‘‘I shall 
not appoint your son to any office,’”’ the 
warm friend soured, and in course of time 
became a bitter enemy. The son took his 
revenge by turning Republican, and only 
a few days ago was one of the Maine dele- 
gates to the St. Louis Convention. The 
father eventually turned silverite, after 
having begun with being a eritic of the 
President’s financial policy. 

Mr. Sewall’s attitude in regard to free 
silver brought forth the following from the 
editor of The Eastern Argus (Dem.) of 
Portland, Me., something over a year ago: 

Mr. Sewall, Democratic National Committeeman 
from Maine, does not represent the sentiment of 
the Democracy of this State in his approval of 
the action of the [Illinois Free-Silver Convention. 

There are silver Democrats in Maine, and they 
are not despicable in point of numbers, but the 
great majority of the party stands by the Cleve- 
land Administration on this question, and holds 
that free-silver coinage is unwise, unless under- 
taken by international agreement. Most of the 
silver men in Maine belong to the Populist Party, 
though some are to be found in both the Demo- 
cratic and Republican ranks. 

Mr. Sewall's utterances have very little signifi- 
eance to anybody but himself. It is a long time 
since he voiced the sentiments of the Maine 
Democracy. He is not in sympathy with them 
on the tariff question, or the currency question, 
or the free-ship question. Not a Democratic paper 
in Maine upholds the silver heresy. 

This newspaper extract is a fair expres- 
sion of the feeling of the Democracy of 
Maine toward Candidate Sewall. 





THE WILLIE ROSENFELD CASE. 


Stories of Horrible Cruelty Told by 
the Sailors. 


The story of the Willie Rosenfeld is still 
fresh in mind. On her arrival here last 
January from a voyage round the Horn 
from the west coast of the United States 
fourteen of her crew went before the Ship- 
ping Commissioner and preferred charges 
of inhuman treatment against Capt. W. H. 
Dunphy and First Mate Sullivan, and they 
exhibited wounds still open or hideous 


scars in support thereof. 
Sullivan had been first mate on the out- 


ward voyage. He supersded a man named 
Gillespie on the return because Gillespie 
had seen fit to leave suddenly on the ves- 
sel’s arrival in Port Townsend, Washington, 
for reasons sufficiently explained in the fol- 
lowing paragraph from the Red Book of the 
Atlantic Coast Seamen’s Union: 
ogsenfeld, Capt. Dunphy, arrived at Port 
Pisin rody 9 Washington, Jan, 24, 1895, from New- 
ort News, via Acapulco. Crew charge that First 
ate Gillespie struck William McNally, able sea- 
man, on the head with a belaying pin, knocking 
him down and cutting his head in several places. 
Further abuse drove John Barton pene. crazy, 
zo that he stole food from the pigpen. or this 
offense he was triced up. First Mate Gillespie 
also assaulted Ivor Iverson, able seaman, once 
with a belaying pin and again with a handspike, 
knocking him senseless. econd Mate Sullivan 
assaulted ‘‘Mike’’ Patterson, able seaman, 
knocking him down and kicking him repeatedly 
while he was on the deck. Boatswain Kelly as- 
saulted Charlee Green, knocking him down, caus- 
ing blood to spurt from mouth and nose. 

The story told by members of the crew 
of their sufferings on the homeward voy- 
age led the Shipping Commissioner, Mau- 
rice J. Power, to say that it was _ the 
most flagrant case of cruelty on record for 
twenty-five years. The Captain and mate, 
he said, had made of the Rosenfeld “a 
floating hell.” 

The admissions of the Captain at the 
hearing. helped to prove the charges. He 
gave those present to understand that it 
was no one’s. business how he treated 
his crew... 

This is a sample of the testimony at the 
Shipping Commissioner’s hearing, as _re- 
coried fn THE New-YORK Times of Jan. 

. It was that of Seaman Howard Gould, 
a quiet young man, who favorably im- 

ressed his listeners. The ship was lying 

n the harbor of Calleto Buena, Chile, 
when one of the mates ordered him to 
take off his coat. He said: 

I started in for to tell Mr. Gilman that. I had 
a cold and sore throat, when he up and hit 
me with a belaying pin, and then tore the coat 
off’n me. Then he ordered me to go below, and 
work at the cargo. He followed me, and, pick- 
ing up _a scantling, commenced beating me 
again, I run for the deck, for I had seen the 
Captain up there, but he stood by and saw the 
mate knock me down and kick me, and, being 
afraid he was going to murder me, I scrambled 
to the railing and jumped overboard, wl 54 
’ 'The sailor’s story went on to tell of how 
he was taken aboard a Biitish ship and 
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cared for overnight, and how next day 
Mate Sullivan and a shore policeman went 
after him and took him back to the Ro- 
senfeld. As soon as he was aboard, he 
said, Sullivan hit him below the ear, felling 
him to the deck. . 

Each of the crew had a similar story te 
tell. One, named Richard Gyles, had been 
assaulted 170 times during the -voyage—a 
number he calculated from the fact that 
he was set upon two or three times every 
day his watch was on deck. 

Thomas Gavin, another seaman, exhibited 
a wound on the head which had been open 
for four months. He had been struck with 
a block by Mate Gilman. 

In addition to instigating and authorizing 
brutal treatment of the men, Capt. Dunphy 
was accused by them of sailing the ships 
out of port short-handed, so that both 
watches had to be called to take in royals, 
of supplying insufficient food, and of charg- 
ing eapeumively for supplies from the slop- 

est. 

The outcome of the investigation by the 
Shipping Commissioner was that indict: 
ments were found by the Federal Grand 
Jury. Mate Sullivan disappeared, however, 
immediately after he had been paid off by 
the Commissioner, and the Captain, who 
had given bonds to appear, sailed away on 
another voyage around Cape Horn. 

Jack. with his customary lick, was the 
principal sufferer from the preferring of 
charges. Five of them spent several weeks 
in the House of Detention. 

Two had been compelled to go to the hom 
pital to be treated for their injuries, 





WHY SEWALL TURNED SILVERITR. 


Got Mad Because His Boy Harolé 


Couldn’t Have an Office. 


WASHINGTON, July 11.—The nomination of 
Arthur Sewall for Vice President on the 
Populistic-silver ticket caused smiles in 
Washington. The history of Sewall’s con- 
version to free silver, however sincere. may 
have been his change of opinion, reads very 
much liko that of Southern and Western 
politicians who have been working for sil- 
ver because they have been “ turned down” 
by Mr. Cleveland. 

Harold M. Sewall, the son of the nominee 
for Vice President, was a Democratic Con- 


sul in Samoa in the first Cleveland Adminis- 
tration. He conducted himself there in a 
manner not entirely satisfactory to Secre- 
tary Bayard, who gave him leave of ab- 
sence, which did not expire until after the 
beginning of the Harrison Administration. 
He was a good deal petted by Harrison and 
Blaine, but he did not abandon the Demo- 
cratic creed until after the beginning of the 
present Admunistration. He then was an 
applicant for the post of Assistant Secre- 
tary of State, and half a dozen diplomatic 
or Consular positions, promptly filing a new 
application as soon as a place was filled on 
which he had set his heart. His father 
was a favored visitor to the White House 
during the first Cleveland Administration, 
and went there frequently early in the pres- 
ent Administration. 

A kindly word for his son often dropped 
from his lips, but somehow these werds 
failed to impress Mr. Cleveland. The Presi- 
dent at_last wearied of the versatility of 
young Harold as an applicant for office, and 
said to Arthur Sewall on the occasion of 
ene of his calls: 

“Mr. Sewall, 
to no offices.” 

It was not long after that a burst of 
patriotic resentment against the foreign 
| Arven 4 of the Administration led young 

areld into the Republican camp. 

His father tony | did not think it 
wise’to trust all the family eggs in the 
Republican basket. He took his revenge in 
another form. A certain newspaper sent 
out inquiries to members of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee a year or two 
ago, asking their positions on the free 
coinage of silver. 

New-England ‘ Democrats were struck 
dumb with amazement when they read 
among the replies to these inquiries one 
from Arthur M. Sewall, declaring that he 
was in favor of the free coinage of silver. 
The matter would have been of some im- 
portance in turning a New-England State 
over to the silver men in the control of the 
National Committee if the majority of the 
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committee had not been so «trong for sound 
money. Se has voted with the silver 
™en on all occasions since then. 

His son made such rapid progress in the 
Republican ranks that he was sent as dele- 

te at large to the St. Louis Convention. 

e now is eg ih * McKinley, and the 
gold standard, while his father is running 
as the mate of Bryan and free silver. To 
this queer position have they been driven 
in their antagonism to President Cleveland, 
but it is safe to say that the family inter- 
ests will not suffer, whether Maine shall 
cast her vote for Bryan and Sewall or for 
the candidate of the young man to whom 
President Cleveland referred when he said 
to the father: “I shall appoint your son 
to no office.” 





SEWALL TALKS ABOUT THE TICKET. 


Says It Is a Good One—He Likes the 
Piatform, Axo. 


Cuicaco, July 11.—Mr. Sewall was pres- 
ent in the convention during the Jrst four 
ballots for the Vice Presidential nomina- 
tion. He left the hall at the beginning of 
|the fifth ballot, and was on the platform 
of the railway station waiting for a train 
into the city when word was taken to him 
of the result. He went immediately to his 
rooms in the Palmer Houge, where he was 
Seen after the acjcurnment of the conven- 
tion. 

“The nomination came to me entirely 
unexpectedly.” said Mr. Sewall. “I had 
no idea of any such result when I came to 
Chicago. I wisa you would also say that 
it came without solicitation on my part. I 
shall remain in Chicago several days, and 
have not decided what day I shall start 
for my home.” 

Asked for his opinion of the chances of 
the ticket in the East, Mr. Sewall said: 

“TI think hey are very good. The 

strength of the silver men in the East is 
greater even than the friends of silver 
realize. Judging by our own State, the 
silver party is strong and constantly grow- 
ing stronger. In my State, when I an- 
nounced myself as a silver mam two years 
ago, I could count the silver men on the 
fingers of my two hands. To-day the ma- 
jority of Democrats in Maine are silver 
men. I anticipate a lively campaign in our 
State, and it is not impossible that we may 
carry the State.”’ 
j Mr. Sewall was asked whether, if the 
Democrats were defeated in the September 
election in Maine, it would not hurt the 
National ticket. 

“It ought not to do so,” he replied. “ The 
Republicans generally win there. , In fact, 
not since 1880 have the Democrats carried 
the State.” 

“Will not the refusal to support the 
ticket by Democratic newspapers in the 
East hurt the ticket?” 

“‘T don’t think so.” 

Mr. Sewall said he had never met Mr. 
Bryan until he came to this convention. 
He added: 

“He is a very fine man. I heartily ap- 
prove of the candidate and indorse the 
platform. I think the convention has 
reached a successful conclusion, and I have 
ane, poeaeenee an the success of our 

e ’ 





AFTER THE CONVENTION. 


Large Demand for Tammany Badges— 
Departure of the Bands. 


Curcaco, July 11.—Because of the interest 
here in the refusal of the New-York delegation to 
jtake part in the convention after the adoption of 
|the Populist platform, the price of Tammany 
;badges has risen steadily, until to-night $2.50 is 
‘being asked by enterp-is.ing dealers who know that 
}the supply is nearly exhausted. Old Convention- 
!goers agree that this badge is the prettiest ever 
seen here or at other political gatherings. 

*,* 

The last convention band left town to- 
,night. There were but two or three here that 
}could play well. The first three days of the con- 
jvention the music at the Coliseum furnished by a 
jlocal baad was good, but yesterday the leader 
|dismissed several pieces, and to-day he had only 
;about a dozen men left. Like the convention it- 
self, the music gradually grew wcerse. 

*,* 

Chicago's South Park system has been 
inspected pretty thoroughly this week by the 
Eastern Democrats who have found time hanging 
heavy on their hands. It is but a short distance 


from the Coliseum to Jackson Park, where the 
sites of the World’s Fair buildings fast are be- 
coming tzautifed by the landscape gardener. Sev- 
eral of the buildings still stand. The Convent of 
La Rabida has been transformed into a sani- 
tarium for infants. The German Government 
Building is now used as a café. The great Art 
Bullding of the fair is the home of the Field 
Columbian Institute. There are hundreds of acres 
of green lawn, and the eastern edge of the park 
boarders on Lake Michigan, and for a long dis- 
tance is provided with a substantial granolithic 
sidewalk leading from Jackson Park to Washing- 
ton Park, that other great pleasure ground of the 
South Side. 


o,* 


An interesting incident took place just be- 
fore the close of the convention. New-York’s 
seats were just across the aisle from Wisconsin. 
The majority of the Wisconsin delegates and the 
New-York delegation had been fighting hard 
through the weary hours of the convention for 
the retention of Democratic principles, includin 
sound money. Wisconsin and the Tammany en 
of the New-York delegation were at odds twelve 
years ago. Tammany fought the nomination of 
Grover Cleveland. In the convention of 1884, W. 
B. Cockran and Thomas F. Grady made speeches 
denouncing the proposition to nominate Mr. 
Cleveland. It was then that Gen. Edward S8. 
Bragg of Wisconsin got up and made the famous 
speech which he began by saying, in reference 
to Mr. Cleveland: ‘* We love him for the enemies 
he has made.’’ The Tammany men always had 
felt sore over this. This year, however, they 
occupied the same position in the convention as 
Gen. Bragg. They declined to vote for any can- 
Aidates. Gen. Bragg and his old Tammany 
friends were fighting on common ground. In 
view of this cond:tion of affairs, Arthur A. Mc- 
Lean of Newburg, one of the delegates from the 
Seventeenth Congressional District of New-York, 
walked over to Gen. Bragg before adjournment 
and seid: 

“General, do you know what you ought to do 
with the Wisconsin guidon?”’ 

** What.”’ asked the General. 

“You ought to send it to Tammany Hall as a 
peace offering.”’ 

The General laughed good-naturedly and said: 

“Well, you can take it to Tammany with my 
compliments and best wishes.’’ 

The question then arose as to whether the 
Sergeant at Arms would allow any of the 

} tidon hosts to be taken away. Mr. Wager 
irst Assistant Serseant at Arms, quickly 
straightened matters out. An order had been 
issued prohibiting removal of any of the guidons, 
but Mr. Wager saw Mr. Harrity about it and 
the order was revoked. The result was that all 
the guidons were carried out of the hall on ad- 
journment. Mr. McLean lowered the New-York 
guidon just before the procession started, after 
Sewall’s nomination. New-York and Wisconsin, 
as well as the other gold States, kept religiously 
out of that procession. Mr, McLean -arefully 
carried both the New-York and Wisconsin guidons 
out of the hall, and, with Gen. Brage’s com- 
pliments, he will send the one from Wisconsin 
to Tammany. 
*,* 

Mr. Wager made a most efficient Assist- 
ant Sergeant at Arms. He did more work than 
a dozen of the other assistants put together, and 
after the convention had adjourned he was com- 


plimenied by many of the delegates and corre- 
spondents to whose comfort he had contributed 
materially during the sessions. Mr. Wager is the 
Sergeant at Arms of the New-York State Com- 
mittee and knows his business. He to-day 
solved the mystery of the disappearance of 
President Cleveland’s portrait from the rooms 
of the New-York State headquarters last week. 

“JT took that picture down myself,’’ said Mr. 
Wager. ‘‘ The suggestion that any one directed 
me to do so is all nonsense. I borrowed it from 
the Demucratic Club of Troy and wanted to re- 
turn it uninjured. I was informed by an old 
Troy man, who now lives in Nebraska, that a 

ang of fellows from one of the Western States 
= planned to smash the picture when they got 
e good opportunity. There was no lock on 
the doors of our headquarters in the Palmer 
House; so I determined that I could take no 
chances of having indignities offered the picture, 
so I took it down and shipped it to Troy.’ 

*,* 

“Jimmie” Oliver, who has been the Ser- 
geant at Arms of the National Committee in 
New-York since 1872, will be a candidate for 
the same place, if the new committee shall deter- 
mine not to change the headquarters from New- 
York to Chicago. 

“If I shall be elected,” said “Jimmy,” “I 
shall be glad of it and shall serve.’’ 

*,* 

The gavels used in the convention have 
been presented to the several persons who pre- 
sided over its deliberations. The silver gavel 
from the people of Butte, Mont., goes to Perma- 
nent Chairman White. The gavel made of hick- 
o from the Hermitage, Tennessee, Jackson's 
old home, and brought here by National Com- 
mitteeman Shirley of Kentucky, with which 
Chairman Harrity called the convention to order, 
he kept. The gavels provided by the National 
Committee for the temporary and permanent 
Chairmen of the convention went, respectiveiy, to 
Senator Daniel and Representative J. D. Rich- 
ardson, who for most of the time represented 
Chairman White. The chair used by the presid- 
ing officer has been presented by the National 
Committee to Chairman Harrity, and the table to 
Secretary Sheerin. 


ee 
° 
The Chairman of the delegation from the 
State of Washington has been annoyed by the 
action of Hugh C. Wallace, the National Com- 
mitteeman from that State, and one of the 
delegates. Mr. Wallace is a sound-money man, 
as are two of his associate delegates. They 
Were not acting under the unit rule, so when 
Judge White, a silver man, wanted to deliver the 
eight votes of Washington as he saw fit, Mr. 
allace always interfered and delivered the 
three ld votes as he saw fit. This annoyed 
Judge White so much that once in casting a vote 
for Vice 
plaired 


Fie einvention, that owing tothe 
to e convention 
presence of the “ bugs "’ in de} he 
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BOLTERS IN WASHINGTON 





PROMINENT DEMOCRATS REPUDIATE 
THE CHICAGO TICKET. 


Division of Opinion upon the Propo- 
Another Presidential 
Candidate—Many Take the View 
that It Would Be Better to Vote 
for McKinley than to Put Up a 
Sound-Money Democrat — Argu- 


sition of 


ments on the Other Side. 


WASHINGTON, July 11.—Few persons prom- 
inently connected with the Administration 
will vote for Bryan and free silver in No- 
vember. It is probable the entire Cabinet 


will bolt the free-silver ticket and that 
nearly a.‘ the assistant secretaries and bu- 
reau officers will pursue the same course. 
‘hey certainly will feel no moral pressure 
upon them to vote with the silver extrem- 
‘sts. P:esident Cleveland and the mem- 
bers of the Cabinet probably will keep si- 
,.ent, so far as any formal declaration of 
iheir purposes is concerned, until the gold- 
standard Democrats shall have decided 
upon their course of action. It goes with- 
out saying that Secretary Olney, the head 
of the Cabinet, will refuse to follow George 
Fred Williams into the silver camp. 

Col. Lamont, Attorney General Harmon, 
Secretary Morton, and Secretary Smith 
have been outspoken in their condemna- 
tion of the policy of free-silver coinage, 
end will give their votes to no silver can- 
didate. 

Postmaster General Wilson occupies the 
same position. 

Secretary Carlisle and Secretary Herbert 
always have been stanch party men, but 
they are not likely to vote for Bryan 
and free silver. 

Controller Eckels, Assistant Secretary 
Hamlin Assistant Secretary Curtis, Con- 
troller Bowler, Treasurer Morgan, Director 
Preston, Assistant Secretary McAdoo, As- 
sistant Attorney General Whitney, Patent 
Commissioner Seymour, Civil Service Com- 
missioner Proctor, and Civil Service Com- 
missioner Rice undoubtedly will be found in 
the ranks of the bolters. 

It is felt that if any obligation of party 
fealty rested upon Democratic officials in 
the beginning, they were absolved from it 
by the insult put upon the Administration 
when the convention voted down a resolu- 
tion recognizing simply the honesty and 
fidelity of President Cleveland and those 
who lasored with him to uphold the pub- 
‘ic credit and carry out Democratic poli- 
cies. 

Mr. Bryan, the candidate of the silver 
extremists, recently declared he would sup- 
port no candidate Who was not in favor of 
the free coinage of silver. The friends of 
the Administration do not see how he can 
object to taking his own medicine. They 
suspect, nowever, that he will urge ob- 
jections to this golden rule of politics, and 
wil desire to frame a silver rule, which 
would compel gold men to support a silver 
candidate, but absolve silver men from 
supporting a gold candidate. 

All illusions on the subject of party loyal- 
ty are disregarded frankly by most of the 
Democrats in Washington, who are discuss- 
ing the present situation and the possibility 
of another panic as the result of a silver 
victory in November. The disposition is to 
run no separate gold candidate, if such a 
course would be likely to help the silver 
extremists. Many consultations will be held 
within the next thirty days between mem- 
bers of the Administration, the New-York 
delegates to Chicago, and the sound-money 
delegates from other States. Two questions 


will be ccnsidered in these conferences: 
What is the best course for defeating Bry- 
an? What is the best course for preserving 
the principles of the Democratic Party in 
the future? 

The first question will recelve immediate 
consideration, because it deals with present 
issues and affects the country rather than 
the party. If the defeat of the free-silver 
ticket shall seem most likely to be accom- 

lished by a united sound-money vote for 
McKinley, the advice of the conferrees will 
be that the vote-be cast that way. The form- 
al adhesion of Democrats of prominence 
to such a policy would be less open and pro- 
nounced than if they should run a separate 
ticket. - 

A few who desire to retain foothold in 
the organization may take the ground that 
Mr. Bryan, being the regular candidate of 
the party, is entitled to their votes, but even 
these men will know perfectly well that 
their votes are single units among tens of 
thousands which will go to McKinley or a 
sound-money Democrat, and they probably 
will contribute neither money nor effort for 
the election of the silver ticket. 

If it shall be decided that the preserva- 
tion of the public credit can be sought best 
by a solid sound-money vote for McKinley, 

ressure may be brought to bear upon Mc- 
Senter and his managers to make two dec- 
larations—one that no compromises with 
silver shall receive McKinley’s approval 
during his term of office; the second, that 
tariff agitation shall cease, except in re- 
spect to some gingle and simple new source 
of revenue. 

There is no reason why McKinley should 
not make the first declaration if he intends 
to carry out in sincerity the spirit of the 
financial plank adopted at St. Louis. That 
plank left a verbal opening for another 
Sherman law by failing to make any dec- 
jaration against further purchases of sil- 
ver bullion by the Government. This is 
the weakness in an otherwise unasgailable 
gold plank. 

The sound-money Democrats would feel 
that they had been paltered with in a 
double sense if, after casting a million or 
two votes for McKinley, another deal with 
the silver barons should put a new Sher- 
man law on the statute books. They feel 
that if Mr. McKinley is a man of honor he 
should not hesitate to declare that no such 
bill would receive his approval while silver 
was far below parity in gold. 

The tariff matter might be more difficult 
to deal with, and the Republican managers 
might feel a natural hesitation to give a 
definite pledge that the present law should 
remain on the statute books. The feeling 
among conservative Democrats is that the 
general range of duties on manufactured 
articles is high enough in the present law. 
If the Republicans desire to restore a duty 
on wool, the Democrats might submit to 
it as a party measure of their opponents, 
although they would not approve it. They 
simply feel that the existing scale of duties 
deserves a fair trial, and that it cannot be 
regarded, except in a few instances, for 
several of which Mr. Bryan is responsible, 
as lacking the character of a reasonably 
protective tariif. 

They believe that if more revenue is need- 
ed, it could be found by an increase of the 
tax on beer or by some other simple meas- 
ure, which would not upset every schedule 
of the existing tariff. 

Those who advocate an independent gold- 
standard ticket for President and ice 
President believe it would contribute quite 
as much to McKinley’s election as any 
course which would be adopted, and that 
it would do much to preserve the integrity 
of true Democracy for the future. The 
argument of those who oppose an inde- 
pendent ticket is that it would take sound- 
money votes away from McKinley. It is 
thought by some that in the doubtful 
States, like Illinois, Indiana, and Michi- 
gan, the silver ticket might be victorious 
if the sound-money'vote should be divided 
between McKinley and a gold-standard 
Democrat. : 

The reply made to this by the advocates 
of a separate ticket is that such a ticket 
would divide the old Democratic vote and 
leave the Republican vote intact. 

The two-ticket men admit that many 
thinking Democrats in each of these States 
undoubtedly would vote for McKinley if 
they were shut up to the choice between 
him and Bryan. ut speaking of the tens 
of thousands of voters who are not careful 
students of finance, they ask if it is not 

robable that those who always have been 

emocrats gradually would drift into the 

Bryan camp as election day approached 
rather than vote for McKinley, although 
they would be very willing to vote for a 
Democrat who stood for the traditional 
— of the National Democratic 

art 


The advocates of a separate ticket make 
another strong argument ye shutting 
up the voters to the choice between Bryan 
and McKinley. They say this would cause 
the birth and growth of a silver party in 
the East, where silver now has no strong 
foothold. It is urged that inasmuch ag 
there will be a Bryan ticket in New-York, 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, and the other 
great pee er = id woe eet the 
support of great bodies o ocrats w 
are not © ¢ BE.ny- +4 if it should be 
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gold-stan 
gument is that Chay n 
voters with them, if they should try, 

lan to give the solid»yote of the State to 

cKinley, and that they would be equally 
unsuccessful in carrying out the policy of 
presenting no ticket for Presidential Elect- 
ors. It is thought that the average voter 
likes to vote for somebody. 

A Democrat who fevors putting up a sec- 
ond ticket said to-day with reference to 
Eastern States: , 

“There would be a Bryan ticket on the 
Australian bailot in these States, and there 
would be a Bryan, organization, if the regu- 
lar organization h no better licy to 
offer them than surrender to Republicanism 
or helpless inaction. . The fact that the 
body of Democratic voters were driven thus 
toward the Bryan camp would drive them 
also into the ranks of silver. Silver orators, 
silver literature, silver policies would be- 
come the common property of great masses 
of voters, and a silver party would have 
been created where it does not now exist 
by the very policy of those who oppose it 
most bitterly. 

“Such a result would not. deliver any 
State to silver in this election, but it would 
destroy the unity of the East for the gold 
standard, would honeycomb the delegations 
in Congress in the future, if not this year, 
with silver men or straddlers, and would 
make infinitely more difficult the restora- 
tion of the Democratic Party to sound po!l- 
icies and renewed unity in the future. 

“The salvation of the party as well as 
of the country depends, in my opinion, upon 
the preservation of the Democratic organ- 
izations in the East as gold-standard or- 
ganizations. This will make possible a 
united sound-money delegation of both = 
ties in Congress and the resurrection of the 
National emocratic Party four years 
hence upon the Cleveland platform of hon- 
est money and commercial freedom, which 
has been repudiated so ruthlessly by the re- 
cent gathering of Anarchists at Chicago.” 





LEADING DEMOCRATS REVOLT. 


New-Jersey’s Secretary of State and 
a State Committeeman, 


TRENTON, N. J., July 11.—Samuel Walker, 
Jr., a member of the Democratic State Com- 
mittee to-day announced his resignation as 
a member of the committee and also his 
intention of repudiating the Chicago plat- 
form and candidate. He says that no Dem- 


ocrat can afford to support the ticket, and 
that he intends to vote for McKinley and 
Hobart. 

Henry C. Kelsey, Secretary of State of 
New-Jersey, has announced his intention 
of bolting the Chicago ticket and will vote 
for McKinley and Hobart. 





CANNOT STULTIFY ITSELF. 


The Hartford Times Bolts and Stands 
for Sound Money. 


HARTFORD, Conn., July 11.—The Times, 
the leading Democratic paper in the State, 
to-day bolts the Chicago nomination in a 
double-leaded editorial article stating the 
position, The close of the article is as fol- 
lows: 

“With a financial platform full of disease 
and ruin, and a Bland-like candidate for 
the Presideacy to carry it into practical 
effect, what are the sound-money Democrats 
to do? What is the duty of The Hartford 
Times—an advocate of regular nominations 
for a half century or more, but also an 
advocate of honest government and the 
welfare of the people; an unwavering ad- 
vocate of a sound standard of measure—a 
single gold standard; what course must 
The Times pursue in this important political 
canvass? 

“It cannot stultify itself. It must bolt 
the nomination or bolt the principle of 
sound money. No reasonable man can ask 
The Times to a, and dishonor itself 
and its long-time emocratic principles. 
While supporting to the best of our ability 
the State nominations for executive officers 
and legislative nominees, we feel assured 
that all true Democrats will justify us in 
deciding that we cannot give the support 
of The Times to the leprosy of the Chicago 
platform and its politically diseased candi- 
dates. We shall do all we can to sustain 
the good name and the organization of the 
Democratic Party, but we cannot support 
rinciples or candidates of the Bland, Tel- 
er, and Altgeld stripe. We cannot, consist- 
ently, ask honest men to vote for them. 





BOSTON PAPERS REPUDIATE, 


Herald Declare Against 
Populist Bryan. 


Bostox, July 11.—The Globe, (Rem.,) aft- 
er speaking in warm terms of the personal 
character and abilities of the Democratic 
nominee for President, says: ‘‘ The Globe is 
not, however, prepared at this time to sup- 
port Candidate Bryan. It does not approve 
of the platform. It may prove the wisest 
course for the Democratic Party to hold its 
organization in the different States, espe- 
cially in the East, and conduct its State 
and Congressional campaigns upon sound- 
money platforms. By this method Congress 
can be constituted in a way which shall 
be for the best interests of the country. 
Democrats can hold their organizations 
locally, and not hamper individual action 
on the National ticket.” 

The Herald (Ind.) says: “The Chicago 
Convention has adopted a platform which 
antagonizes the honesty and intelligence of 
the American people, and which, if it should 
find expression on the statute book, would 
mean the debasement of the currency, the 
prostration of business, and the degrada- 
tion of tne National honor. On the other 


hand, the Republican Party has openly and 
positively taken up its position for the 
maintenance of the gold standard, and has 
placed at tne head of its ticket a man who, 
measured from an honest-money point of 
view, is greatly safer and sounder than 
the Democratic nominee. 

“Till the contest is decided, our voice 
shall be raised and our influence given for 
the electior of Mr. McKinley to the Presi- 
dency.” 


Globe and 





WANT ANOTHER CONVENTION, 


Illinois Sound-Money Democrais Re- 
pudiate Bryan and Populism, 


CHICAGO, Jul 11.—At a meeting last 
night of Illinois®sound-money Democrats, 
the foliowing resolutions were adopted: 

Resolved, By the sound-money Democrats 
of Illincis, that we are in favor of calling 
a Naticnal Convention of tne Democratic 
Party of the United States for the purpose 
of nominating Democratic candidates for 
the offices of President and Vice President 
of the United States upon a Democratic 
platform, and that to that end we invite 
the advice and co-operation of the sound- 
money Democrats of the other States of the 
Union; end, be it further 

Resolved, That the Chairman of the 
sound-money organization of Illinois be di- 
rected to appoint a commiitee to prepare an 
address to the Democrats of the United 
States, stating the grounds and reasons for 
putting a National Democratic ticket in 
the field. 
ee address probablv wili be issued Mon- 

ay. 





FUSION PLANNED IN TEXAS, 


Sound-Money Democrats and Repub- 
licans May Unite. 


AvsTIN, Texas, July 11.—A very large ma- 
jority of the sound-money Democrats de- 
clare they will not vote for Bryan in any 
circumstances. 

The Sound-Money Democratic State Con- 
vention will meet in Waco Aug. 23, and 
there is strong talk here of a fusion with 
the Republicans. 

The plan suggested is for the convention 
next month to devlare for McKinley, and 
put out a straight sound-money Democratic 
ticket for State officers, which the Repub- 
licans will indorse and support. 

Many leading Democrats and Republicans 
here favor th lan, but nothing will be 
done until the return of the sound-money 
delegation from Chicego. 


Buffalo Demokrat Against Bryan, 

Burra.o, N. Y., July 11.—The Buffalo 
Demokrat, the leading German Democratic 
paper of Western New-York, announces 


that it cannot consistently support the 
ticket nominated by the Chicago Conven- 
tion. The Demokrat will continue to be an 
independent Democratic paper, and e ts 
to support the Democratic State and 
nominations next Fall 


Revolt in Tonawanda. 


ToNAWANDA, N. Y¥., July 11.—The leading 
Democrats here will not support the Chi- 
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The feeling is that the real Democracy 
should put a ticket in the field. 


Will Not Support the Ticket. 


BRIDGEPORT, Conn., July 11.—The Even- 
ing Farmer, one of the oldest Democratic 


papers in the State, announced this even- 
ing its refusal to support the ticket and 
platform of the Chicago Convention. 


Ohio Papers Repudiate Bryan. 

Dayton, Ohio, July 11.—The Morning 
Times, the leading Democratic paper of this 
city and county, this morning printed the 
following editoriad article in bold-faced 
tyne: 

This paper is for sound money, and has no use 
for a 54-cent dollar. It insists upon a dollar 
which is in every civilized country upon the 
globe—a dollar that is recognized as a dollar 
where American people go the world over. 

This refusal to support Mr. Bryan upon the 
platform at Chicago will of course have nothing 
to do with the State, congressional, county, or 
other local elections. What we say does not 
refer to Mr. Bryan personally, but rather to the 
issues he represents. It is regretful that The 
Times cannot support him, but it cannot. It is 
not the man, but the principle, that actuates this 
paper, 

The Volks Zeitung, the leading German 
paper of this county and a Democratic 
organ, also repudiates the Democratic Na- 
tional platform and ticket. 


Obnoxious to New-Orleans, 


NEW-ORLEANS, July 11.—A. Brietten, Act- 
ing President of the New-Orleans Cotton 
Exchange, said to-day: ‘“‘I am friendly to 


silver, but not to revolution or anarchy. 
The platform is exceedingly obnoxious, and 
I think it is generally objectionable to the 
— mass of the business community 
ere.”’ 


Chattanooga Bankers for Honesty. 


CHATTANOOGA, Tenn., July 11.—D. M. 
Steward, President of the Chattanooga 
Chamber of Commerce, said to-day: “A 


canvass of the leading Democratic business 
men made in two hours by the President 
of one of our strongest banks shows that 
seventeen votes will be given for sound 
money.” 


CARRIED $15,000 TO CONEY ISLAND. 





And While Mrs. Kiebsch Was There 
Her Rooms Were Robbed. 


There was great excitement in Spencer 
Court, Brooklyn, Friday night, when it 
was learned that the flat on the second 
floor of No. 7 had been entered by burglars 
during the absence of Mrs. Charles Klebsch 
and her daughter. They left the house 
early in the morning, and went to Coney 
Island. They did not return until after 6 
o’clock in the evening. 

Then it was discovered that the place 
had been entered, and a gold watch aig 
other jewelry had been stolen. The carpets 
had been ripped up and the place ran- 
sacked, and the appearances were that the 
burglars had been looking for something 
which they believed had been hidden away. 

Mr. Klebsch some time ago inherited a 
sum of money, and in his joy informed the 
neighbors of his good fortune. The money 
was kept in the house for a time. The 
family declined to discuss this part of the 
affair last night, but a tenant in the same 
house said that the amount was $15,000. He 
also said that it was a lucky thing that 
Mrs. Klebsch had taken this money with 
her to Coney Island Friday. 

The police of Brooklya are very reluctant 
to let it be known when a robbery takes 
place, and no report of this case was made 


by Capt. Early of the Gates Avenue Sta- 
tion until after reporters began to ask ques- 
tlons about the case last night. As soon 
as ib was learned that they knew of the 
casé, the particulars were sent to Police 
Headquarters. They were meagre, and 
only stated that a watch and other jewelry, 
valued at $41.50, had been stolen. : 

The police said that nothing had been said ; 
to them in reference to the inherited money, 
and for that reason they did not believe 
that there had been any money left to the 
family. 

Mrs. Klebsch refused to tell whether she 
took the money to Coney Island with her 
Friday, but yesterday the money was in a 
bank, ’ 


CHAIRMAN HANNA’S OPINION. 





Predicts a Popular Uprising 


Against Bryan and Sewall. 


CLEVELAND, July 11.—M. A. Hanna, 
Chairman of the Republican National Com- 
mittee, authorizes the following statement 
on the platform and Presidential nomina- 
tion at Chicago: 

“The nomination of ex-Congressman 
William Jennings Bryan of Nebraska at 
Chicago Friday afternoon was, I think, sim- 
ply a climax—a fitting one—to such a con- 
vention, controlled as it was by a combi- 
nation of the most radical and revolution- 
ary sentiment in politics. 

“The effect on the country will be to 
bring to the surface the honest and patri- 
otic purposes of all good and true citizens 
who think more of their country’s honor 
and integrity than of party affiliations. 

“It will make this campaign one of seri- 
ousness, because the questions involved 
are the most important as affecting the 
interests of the country that have been 
before the American people since the Presi- 
dential campaign of 1860. 

“The Chicago platform means revolution 
and repudiation. Our country’s flag has 
again been fired on from South Carolina, 
and the honor of the United States will 
not be intrusted to a band of Tillmans, 
Altgelds, and Bryans. 

“A great mass of the common people of 
this country, who are always loyal, will 
not be carried into this channel by any 
false sentiment aroused by a demagogical 
speech, such as seems to have placed this 
young man at the head of the so-called 
Democratic Party. 

“My judgment is that part 
be broken up, to_the great vantage eof 
the Republican Party, which will stand 
for all that is true and American in this 


issue.’ 
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Mayor Strong at Richfield Syrings. 


Mayor Strong went to Richfield Springs 
again yesterday. He will be absent about 
three weeks, enjoying his sulphur baths. 
While there he will devote some of his time 
to considering the briefs in the case of Po- 


lice Commissioner Parker. which will be 
handed to him by the 15th inst. Physicians 
have ordered him to abandon his favorite 
tea while taking the baths. When_he re- 
turns, Aug. 1, he will go at once to Elberon, 
N. J., where’ he will spend a month. In the 
meanwhile, John J. Jeroloman is Acting 


Mayor. 
Honest-Money Democratic Ticket. 
From The Buffalo Courier, (Dem.,) July 10. 
But one consistent, honorable, and safe 
course is possible. It is demanded by prin- 
ciple and by good policy. The Chicago 
platform should be openly and formally 
repudiated and independent Democratic 
candidates representing honest money, the 
maintenance of the gold standard and of 
the public credit should be nominated and 
supported by an Electoral ticket. Thereby 


not only the State Democratic organization, 
but also the future of the National or- 
ganization will be protected. When 
cause of silver monometallism shall have 
collapsed, the honest-money organization 
will ome the nucleus of a rejuvenated 
National Democracy, 











Tornado and Cyclone Insurance. 


From The Chicago Chronicle, July 9. 

Uniform tornado and cyclone insurance 
rates, a question which has been troubling 
insurance men for some time, were settled 
at the et meeting of the Chicago 
Underwriters’ Association yesterday after- 
noon. The rates will be slightly pe than 
those heretofore used, and are 20, 50, and 80 
cents per 100, for one, three, and five years, 
respectively. This was e to apply to al 
classes of property without coinsurance, 
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Win favor everywhere, be- e 
take, so gentle yet reliable; P ills 
in fact, perfectly satisfac- ; 


cause they are so easy to 
tory as a family cathartic. Cure sick headache, 


6.—FOUR PARTS— 


| different policies were argued pro and con. 
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TIRED DELEGATES RETURN 





MR, WHITNEY UNWILLING TO TALK 
ABOUT CHICAGO CONVENTION. . 


Democratic Plans for the Future Dis- 
cussed on the Trip Eastward—Op- 
position Made to a Third Ticket— 
Col. Fellows Says He Will Not 
Support Bryan and Sewall—Smith 
Weed Thinks the ‘icket Is Weak. 


When the Chicago limited express came 
toa standstill in the Grand Central Station 
at 6:30 o'clock last night a weary-looking 
party of men stepped slowly from the cars 
and walked languidly up the passageway. 


It was the Whitney party returning from 
Chicago. 

The members of the party were tired out, 
all of them, and they wore in their faces 
the ravages of a week of struggle, plead- 
ing, argument, and sturdy defense of their 
position as to questions of Democratic pol- 
icy. But they had also a determined look 
about them, as if the fight for sound money 
had just begun, and they were in it to stay. 

Ex-Secretary Whitney led the way. His 
face was haggard. The fight at Chicago had 
told on him. He had, however, a confident 
and resourceful air when he faced the re- 
Dorters, 

“T have absolutely nothing to say,”” he 
said to the reporters, as he held up his 
hands. “I may talk later, but now I can 
say nothing.” 

This was all that the ex-Secretary would 
say. Others of the party, however, were not 
so reticent. 

Those who accompanied Mr. Whitney on 
his return from Chicago were Senator Gray 
of Delaware, Senator Smith of New-Jersey, 
ex-Mayor Hugh J. Grant, ex-Police Com- 
missioner Martin, District Attorney John 
R. Fellows, Col. George B. M. Harvey, C. 
C. Baldwin, Charles R. Miller, Walter 
Stanton, John C. McGuire, Thomas F. 
Ryan, Smith Reed, and Harry MacDonna. 

Senator Hill said farewell to the Whitney 
party at Albany, as did also ex-Goy. Rus- 
sell of Massachusetts. Mr. Hinkley and 
Mr. William F. Sheehan stopped at Buffalo. 

Col. Fellows said that of course the re- 
turning delegates talked about the future 
policy of New-York Democrats, but that 
nothing had been agreed upon. 

“IT do not know what will be done by 
others,”” he said, emphatically, “ but I wiil 
= support the ticket nominated at Chi- 

ago.”’ 

Senator Gray of Delaware said, in reply 
to a question as to his views upon the 
work of the free-silver men at Chicago: 

Those fellows have got everything that 
we haven't. But we have got the honor.” 

Ex-Mayor Grant said he was not ready to 
Say anything. 

Smith Reed would talk only about the 
Chicago ticket. “It is a very weak nomi- 
nation,’”” he said, referring to Mr. Bryan. 
When asked about Mr. Sewall, he said: 

He makes the ticket still weaker. Bryan 
is for free trade and free ships, and Sewall 
is for the highest sort of protection and 
for the closest possible protection of ship- 
ping. Mr. Reed said that the delegates 
had discussed all questions of policy on 
their return trip, but that they had de- 
cided to let Mr. Whitney talk to the public 
at such time as suited him. 

C. C. Baldwin also expressed the opinion 
that the Chicago ticket is very weak, and 
will be beaten overwhelmingly. 

While none of the party would talk very 
much, there was a great deal to be gathered 
about their views, as expressed on their 
trip from Chicago. It was learned that the 
entire programme of the sound-money men 
was freely and fully discussed, and all the 


Among the plans talked of were the fol- 
lowing: 

That the sound-money Democrats should 
vote for McKinley and Hobart, and make a 
party fight for State officers and Repre- 
sentatives in Congress. 

Or, put out a ticket with McKinley Elect- 
ors and Democratic nominees for State offi- 
cers and Congressmen. 

Or, falling in with the third convention 
idea—put out a full Democratic ticket for 
N-tiomal and State offices. 

Each plan had its supporters and op- 
posers. To the first plan there wag littie 
opposition. To the second the opposition 
was strong, the idea being that it might 
be going a step too far toward the Re- 
publican camp. The third plan was most 
strenuously opposed, upon the ground that 
it would be bad policy and that it might 
open the way to an attempt upon the part 
of the free-silver Democrats to seize the 
State organization and control the party 
in New-York. Most of the delegates were 
of the opinion that this could not be done, 
as the State ballot law would recognize 
the State organization and the party could 
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be held intact. But it seemed to be the 
view of the majority that a third conven- 
tion and another ticket would be unwise. 

The first plan discussed, that is that the 
sound-money Democrats support the head | 
of the Republican ticket and vote for 
Democrats for all other offices, seemed to 
have the support of the delegates, though, 
of course, none of them would commit 
himself to that position. Col. Fellows 
came very near it when he said that he 
did not know what the others would do, 
but that he ‘‘ would not support the ticket 
nominated at Chicago.” 

There were various and amusing stories 
brought from Chicago about the doings of 
Mr. Sulzer of Tammany Hall. He an- 
nounced that he cared not who bolted, he 
would not; all might fly, but he would re- 
main true to the behest of the convention. 

Some one asked him how in the world he 
expected to get elected in his district with 
his open support of free silver. 

“TI can carry the district, all right 
enough,” he said. ‘‘I am in favor of free 
silver, and there are enough free silver men 
theve to carry it.’ 

It was remarked that his speech on the 
Fourth of July, in Tammany Hall, was a 
free-silver speech with the words “16 to 
1” left out. 

Alderman Robert Muh returned yester- 
day from Chicago, where he had gone for 
an outing. He did not wait for the nomi- 
nations. ‘“‘I met friends there,” he said 
last night, ‘“‘and had a gcod time. The 
convention hall was the least attractive 
place there, because it was filled with, sil- 
ver people, who had only sneers for the 
gold men. The hall was too big for the 
speakers. Since the State leaders have 
declared against the ticket, I suppose Tam- 
many Hall will scratch it and put extra 
effort into the campaign for Congressmen 
and for State and local offices. I would not 
be surprised if New-York City gave Mc- 
Kinley a majority. Tammany votes can 
do it, of course, althéugh it will be hard 
for Tammany men to help a Republican. 
The silver men seem tot be crazy. They say 
they work the ground and we steal the 
earnings. That is all of their argument. I 
think the organization will follow the State 
leaders, anyway.” 





VIEWS OF TAMMANY MEN. 


Several of Them Declare that They 
Will Not Bolt, 


The Tammany Hall special train from 
Chicago, bringing the delegates to the con- 
vention back to the city, which was to 
arrive at 11:45 o’clock last night, arrived at 
the Grand Central Station two minutes 
late. 

There was a small and not very enthusi- 
astic crowd waiting to greet the travelers. 
The train consisted of ten drawing-room 
cars and two dining cars. The train left 
Chicago at 8 o’clock on Friday evening in 
two sections, one going over the Michigan 
Central and the other over the Lake Shore 
and Michigan Southern Railroad. The two 
sections were united at Buffalo, where there 
was a delay of forty minutes. 

Ex-Police Commissioner John C. Sheehan 
took the opportunity to greet a number of 
his friends and acquaintances who had 
gathered at the station to meet him. The 


‘trip was uneventful, but the delegates ex- 
pressed themselves as well pleased with the 
arrangements the railroad had made for 
their comfort. 

A reporter for THE NEW-Yorx Timzs 
spoke to a number of the delegates as they 
gathered in the station. None of them 
would talk very freely, but such as gave 
the reporter an expression of opinion said 
that as far as they were concerned there 
would be no bolt, and that Tammany Hall 
would support the ticket nominated at Chi- 


cago. 

youn Cc. Sheehan was the first man to 
leave the train. When asked for an ex- 
pression of opinion he at first said that he 
would not say a word, but after much per- 
suasion he said: ‘‘ The ticket is all right.” 

“But will you support it?” asked the 
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“The ticket will be supported by the 
Democrats of the country.” 

To the direct question as to whether 
Tammany would support the ticket he made 
no reply. 

Congressman Sulzer said: ‘ There will be 
no bolt. I will support the ticket heartily. 
Bryan is my personal friend, and he is @ 
good man. The platform is all right. It 
is a good Democratic platform.” 

Judge O’Gorman said: * The general sen- 
timent among the delegates is that we will 
stand by the action of the Democratic Na- 
tional Convention. I am decidedly opposed 
to a bolt or to the forming of an in. epend- 
ent Democratic ticket.” 

Ex-Police Justice McMahon said: ‘“* As 
far as I am concerned, I will support the 
a There will be no bolt of Tammany 

all. 
ing of the leaders, and decisive action will 
be taken.” 

Ex-Police Justice Patrick Divver said: 
“The ticket is good enough, and there will 
be no bolt.” 

Ex-Senator Plunkitt said: ‘We are all 
Democrats, and we don’t believe in bolting.” 

Civil Justice Goldfogle said: ‘‘I believe 
the majority must rule in all cases. The 
New-York delegation did not bolt at the 
Chicago Convention, and there will be no 
bolt so far as I am concerned.” 

When he was asked how he liked the 
platform, he said: ‘I can tell better about 
that when I see my constituents and ascer- 
tain how it suits them.” 

Ex-Alderman Henry Hughes said: ‘* You 
may rest assured that there will be no bolt 
on the part of Tammany Hall. The ticket 
is the Democratic ticket and will be sup- 
ported by the Democrats.” 

Maurice Featherstone, Thomas J. Dunn, 
Victor J. Dowling, John J. Dooling, and 
John C. Munzinger, all district leaders in 
Tammany Hall, agreed that there would be 
no bolt and that Tammany Hah would 
support the ticket to a man. 





NEGLECTED AN INFANT. 


Four Women Under Charges—One 
Says She Has Killed Twenty Babes. 


A pitiful story of child suffering due to 
criminal neglect was told in the Centre 
Street Court yesterday, when four women 
were arraigned for deserting and ill treat- 
ing an infant one month old. One of the 
women declared she had killed twenty chil- 
dren, and would not care if she were sent 
to prison for their murders. 

The prisoners were Freda Rinka, twenty- 
three years old, of 215 West Broadway; 
Johanna Medhoff, a midwife, of 20 Varick 
Street; Mary Jerolono of 147 Elizabeth 
Street, and Frances Dominico of 90 Eliza- 
beth Street. 

Mrs. Medhoff was accused of failing to re- 
port the birth of a child of Freda Rinka, 
with diseased eyes, to the Board of Health. 
The other women were accused of neglecting 
the infant. 

The charges were preferred by Agent 
King of the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children and Detective Gargon 
of the Leonard Street Police Station. The 
detective said that on July 8 Capt. Cross 
was informed that a child had disappeared 
from 215 West Broadway, and it was ascer- 
tained to be a child of Freda Rinka. The 
woman told him that she had taken the 


infant to Mary Jerolono. whom she had 
promised to pay $2 a month for its care. 
Mrs. Jerolono told the detective that she 
had sent the child to Mrs. Dominico, and 
at her house it was found in a frightfully 
neglected condition. It was in a small room, 
in which there was not the slightest ven- 
tilation, and it was blind. Mrs. Dominico 
said she did not take better care of the 
child because its mother had not paid for 
its board. 

The infant was taken to Bellevue Hos- 
pital. There it was said it might live, but 
it will never have its sight. , 

All the women were held for trial. Mrs. 
Jerolono was very angry when led to the 
Tombs, and deslared she had caused the 
deaths of twenty children in her charge, 
and was perfectly willing to go to prison. 
Her statement may be investigated. 





A WARM JULY DAY. 


Several Men Overcome by the Heat 
Yesterday. 


Yesterday was the warmest llth of July 
in twenty years. The average temperature, 
as registered by THE NEW-YORK TIMEs’s 
thermometer in Printing House Square, was 
80%°; as reported at the Weather Office, 
twenty-five stories above Broadway, it was 
78°, The average temp2rature July 11, 1895, 
was 64°. 

The mercury began to ascend early yes- 
terday morning, and at % o'clock A. M. it 
marked 75°. There it remained until sun- 
rise, when it rose gradually to 78°. The 84° 
was reached at noon, and at 4 P. M. it 
reached 86°. At midnight it marked 758°. 

A number of persons were affected by the 
heat yesterday, and one death was re- 
ported. : 

An unknown man, about forty years oid, 
was overcome by heat at 144 East Fifteenth 
Street in the afternoon, and was taken to 
Bellevue Hospital, where he aied while the 
yhysicians were giving him a cold bath. 
Fre had a sandy mustache and wore blue 
overalls, a checked ‘ jumper,” and laced 
shoes, 

Martin Connelly, twenty-nine years old, 
of Lorimer Street, Brooklyn, a carpenter, 
was overcome by heat at Columbus Ave- 
nue and One Hundred and Fifth Street 
about 4 o’clock yesterday afternoon_and 
became unconscious. He was sent tc Man- 
hattan Hospital, where the doctors put 
him in a bath of ice water and kept him 
there an hour. He was then placed on a 
cot, but he did not regain consciousness 
until 8 P. M. He was then said to be out 
of danger. sed 

John Gerrity, forty years old, of 608 Sec- 
ond Avenue, a street sweeper, Was over- 
come by heat while at work at 482 Third 
Avenue, and was sent to Bellevue Hospital. 

John McAvoy, sixty years old, of 14 
Bethune Street, was overcome by heat at 
“0 Gansevoort Street yesterday afternoon 
and was taken to St. Vincent’s Hospital. 





Where the Ovleans Princes Lie. 


From The London Telegraph. 
Chapel ot Dreux, in which 
de Nemours has been buried, 
sad interest for the 
léans family. It was selected in 
by the Duc de Penthiévre as the 
burial place of the children whom he had 
lost, for, out of his large family, only the 
Duchesse @’Orléans, mother of Louis Phi- 
lippe, survived. Ten years afterward the 
Duc de Penthiévre was himself buried at 
Dreux, and his body was hardly cold when 
the Terrorists broke into the royal chapel, 


desecrated the tombs, flung their contents 
pell-mell into a ditch, and destroyed the edi- 
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ao 1816 the Dowager Duchesse d’Orléans 
laid the first stone of the new chapel, and 
the crypt was barely finished when the two- 
year-old child of Louis “Philippe, Mlle. de 
Montpensier, was buried in it, There, too, 
was interred the Duc d’Orléans, for whose 
loss Louis Philippe was inconsolable, re- 
marking, when he was reminded that he 
had other children: “ Yes, that is true, but 
I brought him up in order that he might 
eign after me.” 
F The Citizen King had the royal chapel en- 
larged and embellished. His own remains 
were transferred there from England in 
June, 1876, together with those of Queen 
Marie Amélie, the Duchesse d’Orléans, the 
Duchesse @’Aumale, and the children of the 
Duc d@’Aumale. The transfer was effected 
by the Comte de Paris, who was accom- 
panied by the Duc de Nemours and the Duc 
q@’Aumale, The ceremonies at Dreux were 
attended by all the Orléans Princes, by the 
Comte de Flandres, Duke Augustus of e- 
Goburg, and the Duke of Wtirtemburg. 
The royal tombs at Dreux are about 
thirty-eight im number, and the most re- 
markable is that of the Duchesse d’Orléans, 
Héléna of Mecklenburg. mother of the 
Comte de Paris, who, being a Protestant, 
is separated in death from the rest of the 
family by a grille. Chapu, the eam tary has 
represented the Duchess extending her hand 
to her husband across the dividing screen. 
Everything that can be done to honor the 
dead has been attempted in this royal 
chapel, but it will always remain a place of 
most mournful memories to the members of 
the house of Orléans and their supporters. 


In a few days there will be a meet-. 


FOR THE HEINE FOUNTAIN’ 





SITES PROFFERED BY JOHN H. 
STARIN INSPECTED. 


The Committee and Many Members 
of the Association Vicw Places 
on Glen Island Offered ror the 
Monument—A Brunguet Is Served, 
at Which Speectes Are Made by 
Gallus Thomann, Commodore 
Starin, and Gen. Howard Carroll. 


The Committee on Site of the Heine Me- 
morial Association inspected the different 
Plots offered by Commodore Starin on Glen 
Island yesterday afternoon. The commit- : 
tee and about 175 men and women of the 


association left this city at 2:30 o’clock on 
board the steamer Myndert Starin, in 
charge of Gen. Howard Carroll, who had 
made ample preparations for their comfort, 
and had placed the refreshment department 
in the care of Ernst Scherz, the manager 
of the Liederkranz Clubhouse, ' 
On the way to Glen Island the Executive 
Committee of the association held a meet- 
ing in the saloon of the steamer. The af- 
fairs of the organization were given due 
consideration. President Gallus Thomann 
read a letter from Ernst Herter, the sculpt- 
or of the fountain, which had been recent- 
ly received from Germany. The sculptor 
informed the association that he was just 
about to depart for Laas, Tyrol, where the 
Statuary is being built, for the purpose of 
superintending the finishing work of the 
fountain. He wrote that the fountain 
would be completed in October, and that he 
would suggest the appointment of two ex- 
pert artists to inspect the statuary and pass 


upon it for final acceptance. The commit- 
tee authorized President Thomann to ap- 
point two experts for this purpose. 

On arriving at Glen Island the party was 
received at the wharf by Commodore John 
H. Starin, who, with Gen. Carroli, escorted 
it about the beautiful resort, and pointed 
out some of the sites he thought most ad- 
vantageous. The one which met with most 
favor is the elevation on the eastern bank 
of the Sound, formerly occupied by the 
observatory, and where now the photo- 
graphic establishment is situated. 

A tour was made over many of the charm- 
ing sections of the island, and the party 
finally rested within the castle walls of what 
is known as “ Klein Deutschland.” Here a 
banquet was in waiting, and for the time 
being the counterfeit old German castle 
was in sole possession of the Heine Asso- 
ciation. After partaking heartily of the 
viands President Thomann briefly addressed 
here assemblage in English. He said, in 
part: 

‘“‘After the many distressing experiences 
of the society that had been formed for 
the object of honoring the great German 
lyric poet on American soil, the members 
had almost become convinced that they 
were doing some great wrong. But a num- 
ber of public-spirited men came nobly to 
the rescue. A beautiful site was offered 
at North Beach by Messrs. Steinway and 
Ehret, and the thanks of the association 
are certainly due to these two generous 
friends of the organization. 

‘““The kindness and boundless hospitality 
extended to-day by Commodore Starin and 
Gen. Carroll have almost overwhelmed the 
committee and its friends, and to . these 
two charming hosts I feel that the heart- 
felt thanks of the promoters of the memo- 
rial project are undoubtedly due. 

“The site inspected is certainly a most 
beautiful spot, and one that would permit 
of advantageously placing the fountain. As 
to the final disposition of the question, I 
am sure that the society will be fully equal 
to the occasion.” 

He concluded his remarks by offering @ 
toast to the health of Commodore Starin 
and Gen. Carroll, which was vociferously 
responded to. 

Loud calls for remarks from Commodore 
Starin followed, in response to which hé 
said: 

“It gives me great pleasure to meet you 
all here, and I hope you will all come 
here often whether you accept our offer o 
the site or not. I will always be pleased to 
greet you and will do all I can to help 
you realize your aim.’’ 

Gen. Carroll was next called upon, and he 
began with an appropriate quotation in 
German of Heine. After speaking briefly i 
German of the struggle of the German poet 
for liberty and his sublime achievement 
in literature, he spoke in English and said: 
“Shame, shame upon any American wh 
opposed the placing of the monument on an 
suitable site on American soil. Heine sans, 
of liberty. and this land of libertv refuses 
a site for his memorial. Heine was one of the 
few poets who made it possible for the ex- 
istence of such lands as America. I can 
only say that the loveliest spot on this isl- 
and, or any other, is not lovely enough for 
a monument to the great fighter for liberty— 
the great Heine. 

“JT can only add for Commodore Starin 
that vou are at liberty to select the finest 
spot here and Commodore Starin will adorn 
it and make it worthy of the great man 
that the fountain is to commemorate.” 

A veritable ovation follewed Gen. Car- 
roll’s address, and he was showered with 
congratulations and thanks. 

The Committee on Site consists of George 
Ehret, William Steinway, Henry Binder, 
William Juergensen, Felix Schwarzschild, 
Richard Katzenmayer, Jacob Heintz, and 
Gallus Thomann, ex officio, all of whom 
were present except the two first named. 

Amon others present were F. E. Rockar, 
Henry Hackenbruch. Bernhard Kaempffert, 
Charles Putzel. Philip Frank, John Brem- 
mer, Charles Mayer, Coroner Hoeber, F. 
Fullroth, W. Ehrlich, Jean Weil, Louis 
Schneider, Rudolph Meyer, Prof. L. Scher- 
hey, Miss FE. Fradkind, Mrs. C. Fradkind, 
Prof. H. Gruenwald. Stephen Baumann, 
Fritz Handrich. John Neubert, Mrs. E. 
Roemer, Mrs. A. Falk, R. H. Hirsch. B. 
Nagelschmit, Philip Dexheimer, Miss 
Bertha Weil, Eugenie Gottschalk, Adolph 
Seelig, Solomon Loewenthal, Dr. Max 
Toeplitz, G. Baurhenn, William Schneider, 
Richard Schaffert, Miss B. Ford. Adolph 
Kuhn, and Mr. and Mrs. Bernhard Koenig. 

The return trip was made at 6 o’clock, 
and again upon departure the committee 
and others thanked their hosts for their 
kind consideration. 
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destroyed and you have 
but two or three strong 
roots left, I will make 
you teeth on these roots 
without a plate, and you 
If 


your teeth on plates don’t 


can eat with them. 


fit you, I will make plates 
that will fit. 

Should your teeth ache, 
I will stop the ache and 
save them. Cost as low 
as possible. Call for ex- 
amination free or send 
for my little book. 


L, T. SHEFFIELD, D.M.D, 
26 W. 32d St, N. Y. 


Ask for Dr. Sheffield’s Créme Dentifric 





For sale everywhere. 
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“KING OF NATURAL TABLE WATERS.” ‘ 
Is conceded to be the finest Table Water ever imported 
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YESTERDAY’S TEMPERATURES, 
From THE N&Ew-York Times's thermom- 
eter, on the face of THe Tirwes Building, 
6 feet above the street level, and from the 
thermometer of the Weather Bureau, 285 
feet above the street level. Both records 
show the changes of temperature for the 
24 hours ended at midnight, and that of the 
Weather Bureau gives the temperature on 
the corresponding date last year: 
Weather Bureau, TIMEs. 
1896. 1896. 
71 15 
70 75 
74 78 
82 84 
86 86 
85 86 
79 81 
75 78 
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Probabilities tor To-day. 
In this city: Fair. 


Complete “‘ Weather Forecast” Page 6, 
Column 7. 
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To Readers Going Out of Town. 

The New-York Times will be mailed, daily 
and Sunday, for 90 cents per month, and 
the address changed as often as desired. 








POPULISM REJECTED. 


The candidate and platform of the 
Populist Convention at Chicago are ab- 
solutely rejected by the Democracy of 
New-York. In this city all the papers 
that have supported Democracy refuse 
to support the Chicago Populism. The 
Staats-Zeitung, Herald, and Sun advo- 
cate McKInuey; the rest advocate Mc- 
KINLEY rather than Bryan. Among pub- 
lic men and politicians Bryan and Pop- 
ulism are repudiated by such men as 
ex-Gov. FLOWER, PERRY BELMONT, Con- 
gressmen McCLELLAN and BARTLETT, 
FREDERIC R. CouDERT, ex-Mayor GRANT, 
ANDERSON, WILLIAM STEIN- 
WAY, EpwarRp CooPpEeR, WILLIAM R. 
GrRacE, Dre Lancer NICOLL, JOHN D. 
CRIMMINS, J. SERGEANT CRAM, ABRAM §S. 
HENRY 


E. ELLERY 


Hewitt, J. EDWARD SIMMONS, 
HENTZ. In the interior of the State such 
papers as The Buffalo Courier, The Buf- 
falo Enquirer, and The Utica Observer 
repudiate Pcpulism. 

In the Eastern States papers like The 
Boston Herald, The Springfield Repub- 
lican, The Providence Journal, The Hart- 
ford Times, The Register, 
and such political leaders as WINSLOW 
WARREN, Collector of Boston; ex-Mayor 
Prapopy of Boston, ex-Gov. WALLER of 
Connecticut join in spurning Populism. 

In Philadelpnia The Times and The 
Record, in Baltimore The News and The 
Su», in New-Jersey The Trenton Times 
and The Newark News, in Delaware The 
take the 


New-Haven 


Wilmington Every Evening 
same course. 

Nor is fidelity to genuine Democracy 
confined to the East. In Louisville The 
Courier Journal, the Anzeiger, and The 
Evening Post denounce the Populist tick- 
et. In Chicago the Staats-Zeitung and 
The Chronicle, the strongest Democratic 
journals of the city in which the Populist 
Convention was held, join such stanch 
Democrats as JOHN R. WausnH, Collector 
RUSSELL, and Controller Eckr.is in deny- 
ing the claims of BRYAN as a Demo- 
cratic candidate, 

This is not a bolt; it is the vindication 
of true Democracy. It is stripping the 
disguise from an impudent pretender and 
whipping him out of the party whose 
leadership he seeks to usurp. Repudia- 
tion, swindling, and revolution are not 
Democratic and have not the slightest 
hold on the hearts or consciences of Dem- 
ocrats. It is the duty as it will be the 
pleasure of Democrats to crush them so 
completely that they will never in our 
generation trouble the land. 








THE WRONG COURSE. 


We notice in The Chicago Inter Ocean, 
which is a prominent Republican journal, 
a curious attempt to misrepresent the at- 
titude of Mr. Hopwart toward the curren- 
cy issue. Mr. HoBArRt’s response to the 
Notification Committee was made on the 
7th inst. and was published in the morn- 
ing newspapers of the 8th. The Inter 
Ocean, in a leading editorial] article on 
the 9th, commented as follows: 

“Mr. Hosart has said ‘ ditto,’ though in 
no servile or imitative tone, to Mr, McKin- 
LEY. The Republican candidate for the 
Presidency has affirmed protection to Amer- 
ican industries to be the main issue of 
the campaign and the chief solvent of com- 
mercial troubles, and the Republican can- 
didate for the Vice Presidency has affirmed 
in like manner.” 

And then, utterly ignoring the leading 
and more prominent remarks of Mr. Ho- 
BART about the currency, our contempo- 
rary in Chicago quoted passages from his 
response to the committee, carefully be- 
ginning with the latter part of it after 
the conclusion of his forcible utterance 
concerning silver inflation. The Inter 
Oceafi also remarked that “Mr. Farr- 
BANKS [Chairman of the committee] had 
himself subordinated the currency to the 
tariff issue in his speech,” thus leading 
its readers to infer that Mr. Hopart had 
followed his example. 

But the candidate for the Vice Presi- 


had placed the currency issue first in his 
response and had given to the considera- 
tion of it nearly twice as much time and 
space as he had afterward given to the 
tariff. This prominent McKinley news- 
paper ignored those forcible paragraphs 
beginning with the following words: 

“Uncertainty or instability as to the 
money question involv@s most serious con- 
sequences to every interest and to every 
citizen of the country. The gravity of this 
question cannot be overestimated. There 
can be no financial security, no business 
stability, no real prosperity, where the pol- 
icy of the Government as to that ques- 
tion is at all a matter of doubt. Gold is 
the one standard of value among all en- 
lightened commercial nations.” 

This Chicago newspaper would not even 
point to Mr. Hospart’s memorable and 
epigrammatic assertion that ‘‘an honest 
dollar, worth 100 cents everywhere, can- 
not be coined out of 53 cents’ worth of 
silver plus a legislative fiat.’ But in an- 
other column on the same editorial page 
its attitude was explained in the follow- 
ing sentences: 

“The West is going to be the battle- 
ground in the coming campaign. The peo- 
ple of the West are earnest friends of sil- 
ver, and before this campaign ends will 
see that the Republican Party can and 
will do more for silver than any other party 
in existence.”’ 

The Inter Ocean desires, we think, to 
promote the election of McKINLEY and 
Hopart. So far as its own influence is 
concerned, it is not taking the course 
which will best serve the interests of 
those candidates. 








MR. 


The parallel between duties imposed by 
the civil war and those imposed by the 
Populist movement is drawn clearly by 
Mr. McKINLEY. He is moderate in say- 
ing that never since that time have hon- 
est Americans had a “ greater duty.’’ He 
declares: 

“Then it was a struggle to preserve the 
Government of the United States. Now it 
is a struggle to preserve the financial honor 
of the Government of the United States. 

“ Then it was a contest to save the Union, 
Now it is a contest to save its spotless 
credit. 

“Then section was arrayed against sec- 
tion. Now men of all sections can unite and 
will unite to rebuke the repudiation of our 
obligations and the debasement of our cur- 
rency. 

“In this contest patriotism is above party, 
and Wational honor is dearer than any 
name.” 

In the struggle thus defined Mr. Mc- 
KINLEY has the opportunity to play a 
great part. The spirit of his words yes- 
terday is good. When he comes to write 
his letter of acceptance we trust that he 
will be not only right in spirit, but defi- 
He is to-day the rep- 
resentative of the maintenance of the 
gold standard. Let him say so. 


McKINLEY SPEAKS. 


nite in statement. 








THE “RAINES HOTEL.” 

The “ Raines hotel’? came out triumph- 
ant in the test case in Brooklyn. The 
jury acquitted the saloon keeper who was 
prosecuted for selling liquor on Sunday 
and set up the defense that he kept a 
hotel and sold only to guests with their 
meals. It was a fairly typical case. 
There were “ten furnished bedrooms” 
on the premises, but four of them were 
produced out of two by dividing them 
with curtains, ana the meals served con- 
sisted of sandwiches. Probably all the 
saloons that claim to be hotels and en- 
titled to sell on Sunday comply with the 
law to this extent. 

In the Brooklyn case the Judge did not 
lay down any rules as to what consti- 
tuted a hotel or a guest or a meal, The 
jury had to judge for itself on the evi- 
dence. The Raines law gives its own 
definition of @ hotel “as used in this 
act,” which is quite independent of any 
definition elsewhere, as, for instance, in 
the building law. Jt is merely a “ build- 
ing or place which .s regularly kept open 
for the feeding and lodging of guests,’’ 
and which in a city has at least “ten 
furnished bedrooms for their occupancy.” 
So far as the place is concerned in which 
liquor may be sold on Sunday, this is the 
definition that juries must accept. 

The law does not say what a guest is 
to whom the liquor may be sold, but it is 
generally admitted that a person who 
goes to a hotel for a “ meal” is legally 
a guest, whether he takes a room or not; 
but what is a-meal? The law does not 
define it, and the Brooklyn Judge con- 
tented himself with saying that it de- 
pended upon the means and taste of the 
guest. It might be a sandwich or a plate 
of soup. In the “ Raines hotel” which 
figured in the test case the meal was a 
sandwich which nobody seemed to dis- 
pose of; but 1s a guest compelled to eat 
his “ meal,” and, if not, may it be served 
to another guest? 

The law seems to provide specially for 
a hypocritical evasion of Sunday closing 
and Sunday prohibition, while the Legis- 
lature refused to make decent provision 
for regulating Sunday selling under the 
exercise of local option. It will make 
Sunday selling practically unrestricted. 
Of course, other cases may result differ- 
ently from this one in Brooklyn, but there 
is no way of reaching these Raines hotels 
except a regular prosecution for violating 
the law in each case, and each will be de- 
cided upon its own evidence and in ac- 
cordance with the views of its. own 
Judges and juries, which are likely to 
construe liberally a provision that is 
made so indefinite and which would be 
oppressive if construed strictly. In fact, 
the loophole for Sunday liquor selling in 
the Raines law is so big that the pro- 
verbial coach and four can be easily 
driven through it. 








MR. SEWALL, . 

The Populists have not strengthened 
their ticket by the nomination of Mr. 
SEWALL. He 3s even more obscure in Na- 
tional politics than is Mr. Bryan. He is 
very rich. He is ambitious, disgruntled, 
does not represent his party in his own 
State, and cannot bring an Blectoral vote 
to the ticket and probably not a dozen 
unbought votes to the polls. 

He will repel a good many workingmen 
who might have been seduced by BRYAN’s 
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shipowner whose ships are commonly 
known as “ floating hells” is not likely 
to be a popular candidate among those to 
whom the Populist movement must ap- 
peal, 








THE WAR CLOUD IN THE EAST. 


The war cloud in the East has not lift- 
ed. To all the proposals for amnesty the 
Cretans continue tu be deaf and the in- 
surrection continues in full force. In ad- 
dition, there has been a massacre at Van 
and another uprising of the Druses in the 
Hauran, resulting in the destruction of 
quite a body of Turkish troops. The 
Macedonian revolt is not yet an accom- 
plished fact, but may be at any moment 
that Bulgaria and Servia agree to sink 
their jealousies and act together under 
Russia’s lead. The situation in Asia 
Minor meanwhile is appalling. Whole 
villages of Armenians are destitute, liv- 
ing on roots and grass. They have nei- 
ther animals nor tools for the cultivation 
of their fields, most of which are in the 
hands of the Turks and Kurds. The al- 
Ways meagre revenues are growing 
smaller and smaller, and the Sultan, ac- 
cording to popular rumor, is threatened 
with insanity. 

The situation so far’'as Europe is con- 
cerned is one of waiting. The Greek peo- 
ple want to help their compatriots in 
Crete, but the Greek Government holds 
aloof, hesitant about assuming the con- 
trol of an-island proverbially hard to gov- 
ern and doubiful about the financia! out- 
come. Moreover, the Cretans themselves, 
while willing enough to welcome Greek 
ships and to receive Greek money, arms, 
and provisions, do not seem anxious for 
Greek rule, but rather to be looking for 
an independent position like that of Sa- 
mos. The-hostilities are not racial, byt 
political, for there are no Turks, but only 
Moslem Cretans, in Crete. Once elim- 
inate the Turkish Government, and the 
present jealousies would probably disap- 
pear. There appears to be some hitch in 
Russia’s scheme for control in the Balkan 
Peninsula, although it may be that she 
thinks the time is not yet come to abso- 
lutely antagonize Austria by claiming 
Salonica for the Bulgarian extension 
scheme. 

Meanwhile Mr. GLADSTONE has found 
a new ally in his anti-Turk crusade in no 
less important a personage than the Duke 
of ARGYLL, who has come out in a small 
book on England’s duty to the Arme- 
nians, It is a humiliating showing, and 
one that should bring the blush of shame 
to every Englishman's face. There is no 
disguising the fact that England has 
proved false to every claim upon her so 
far as that people are concerned. The 
chief question, however, is not what 
ought to have been done, but what is to 
be done now. The Duke recognizes very 
clearly that two wrongs do not make a 
right—that because England has failed 
in the past she is by no means under ob- 
ligations now to embroil Europe in war 
as atonement for her misdeeds. He ac- 
knowledges also that the Armenians are 
for the most pait far beyond the reach 
of British ships or the protection of Brit- 
ish guns. He does, however, claim that 
the Sultan can be thoroughly relieved of 
any misconception as to Englaind’s course 
in the future, and that all claim on his 
part for the integrity of his empire has 
lapsed. England must not again stand 
against Russian or any other occupation. 
More than this. Crete is within reach. 
Her rights are guaranteed by treaties 
fully as much as are those of the Arme- 
nians. There is at least one thing that 
England can secure. Prompt, decided ac- 
tion there might have the effect of pro- 
ducing a better condition elsewhere, It 
would at least warn the Sultan that he 
can no longer 1ely upon the Cyprus Con- 
vention in case of trouble with Russia. 

Whether this confession and attack by 
one of the most conservative of English 
statesmen will have any effect remains to 
be seen. It is creating a profound senti- 
ment among the English people. The 
Government, however, is not sentimental. 
It cares very little for Turkey, very little 
for Crete, somewhat for the Armenians, 
but most of all for itself, It has failed 
in legislation; its Education bill has been 
dropped. It has been laughed at by the 
Dutch Boers, has achieved but a meagre 
success in the Soudan, and has been com- 
pelled to accept the good offices of this 
country in a petty dispute with Vene- 
zuela. It will scarcely antagonize Russia 
in Crete. 

Unless some unforeseen event precipi- 
tate a catastrophe, the probability is that 
the war cloud will remain but a cloud 
and AsppuL Hamip II. continue in peace 
to rely upon Kismet and the mutual jeal- 
ousy of the Christians until Russia gets 
ready to carry out the plan she has had 
since IvAN III. married the daughter of 
the last Byzantine Emperor and thus be- 
came heir to the throne of the CoNSTAN- 
TINES. How soon that will be no one can 
tell. One obstacle after another is disap- 
pearing, but she has infinite patience and 
will not hasten. 








INTERNATIONAL GOOD FEELING, 

Nobody could have looked forward with 
any confidence at the beginning of the 
year to such an “era of good feeling” 
between England and America as pre- 
vails now when the year is half way 
done. The visit of the Yale crew to Hen- 
ley has had the effect of wiping out any 
bad feeling that was left, either by the 
unfortunate behavior of Cornell at Hen- 
ley last year or the unfortunate behav- 
ior of Lord DuNRAvEN about the inter- 
national yacht race. This last, indeed, 
amounted to little, since Lord Dun- 
RAVEN’s conduct was promptly con- 
demned by English sportsmen who were 
also English gentlemen. 

The most significant event of the week, 
however, has been the extraordinary re- 
ception accorded to the Ancient and 
Honorable Artillery Company of Boston. 
There is no honor, from a review of the 
British Army to a banquet, that has not 
been shown them. The dinner which 
they themselves gave in acknowledg- 
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reputation as an ‘employer. | A wealthy | ment of the courtesies they had received 


was one of the most remarkable inter- 
national love feasts on record, both in 
the rank and distinction of the guests 
and in the character of the speeches. 
Col. WALKER was especially lucky, and 
showed that many years of speech- 
making at! Young’s Hotel had not been 
thrown away upon him. His tribute in 
toasting the Queen, to her ‘,queenliness 
as a woman and her womanliness as a 
Queen,” is one of those happy hits which 
have a real influence upon national sen- 
timent, and so upon national politics, 
which are in any country so largely the 
expression of national sentiment. 








THE NEW PAPAL DELEGATE. 

The function of a Papal Delegate is 
much what in our times has become the 
most important function of a secular am- 
bassador. It is to keep his principal au- 
thentically informed of the state of pub- 
lic opinion and feeling in the country in 
which he is sent to reside. In this coun- 
try the information which the Pope needs 
is mainly about the sentiment of Catho- 
lics. This has been very differently rep- 
resented to him by the two factions in 
the Church, the American and American- 
izing, and the foreign and alienizing, and 
it was natural and almost necessary that 
he should have delegated Mgr. SaTOLLi 
to find out how the case really stood. 

Mer. SaTouui has discharged his task 
faithfully and Well, as nearly all reason- 
able Americans are inclimed to admit. As 
an Italian ecclesiastic he was required to 
take an entirely new point of view, and 
he has shown himself capable of taking 
it. His decisions upon controverted points 
have always taken into account the Amer- 
ican sentiment, even if they have not in- 
variably satisfied it. 

His successor will have obvious advan- 
tages in being familiar with the English 
language and in having already spent 
some years in this country. If he prove 
to be also as fair-minded and as open- 
minded as Mgr. SATOLLI, he will do good 
seryice to his Church and to the country 
to which he is sent. The Pope is already 
aware that there are Catholic priests in 
America capable of giving him advice 
which it would be most injurious to the 
Church to follow. Of these Mgr. SATOLLI 
has not been one. Neither, we may rea- 
sonably hope, will Mgr. SATOLLI’s suc- 
cessor be one. 








THE COLORED RACE IN CITIES. 


The officers and graduates of Atlanta 
University are making an inquiry, of 
which we spoke a few days ago, concern- 
ing the causes of the very high death 
rate of the colored residents of cities, It 
is their purpose to reduce this death rate, 
if possible, by improving the sanitary 
condition of the colored race in towns. 
The vital statistics published in The 
Sanitarian for June are instructive as to 
the excessive mortality which has drawn 
the attention of the university to this 
subject. ' 

In Washington, where nearly one-third 
of the inhabitants are colored, the death 
rates in 1895 are reported to have been 
as follows: White, 16.97; colored, 28.18. 
For the disease commonly called con- 
sumption the rates were: White, 1.77; 
colored, 8.98. The rate for the entire 
population was 20.57, and it will be ob- 
served that the rate for white people 
(16.97) is low for a city of this size. In 
New-Orleans, where nearly one-quarter 
of the people are colored, the rates for 
the month of April were 23.66 and 51.45, 
respectively. For the white residents of 
Charleston the rate was 19.36, while for 
the colored people of that city it was 
85.86. In Baltimore the rates for April 
were 18.18 and 35.05, and in twenty-seven 
towns of North Carolina for the month of 
March they were 14.1 and 25.6. 

We have already pointed out the chief 
causes of this heavy mortality among 
the colored residents of even those cities 
in which the sanitary administration is 
good. The white residents will serve their 
own interests by striving to enlighten 
and assist their colored neighbors, who 
are led by poverty, ignorance, and super- 
stition not only to violate sanitary rules, 
but also to refrain from employing com- 
petent physicians. The white people suf- 
fer more or less by reason of the high 
death rate among the blacks. For exam- 
ple, the exceptional colored mortality due 
to consumption clearly tends to increase 
the number of the whitg victims of that 
infectious disease in cities where the 
colored population is large. 








CONDEMNED TENEMENT HOUSES. 

Scme of the owners of tenement houses 
which the Board of Health has ordered 
to be removed are contesting the valid- 
ity of the law under which the board 
acts. While their efforts are nominally 
directed against the provisions relating 
to compensation for the property de- 
stroyed, their apparent purpose is to 
‘block the wholesome work of clearing 
out the noisome rear tenements which 
are a constant menace to the health not 
only of their occupants, but of the 
whole neighborhood in which they are 
situated. 

So much has been said about the con- 
dition of these reeking habitations that 
the reason for ordering thelr removal 
is generally understood and approved. 
They are unfit for human beings to live 
in, and are nuisances injurious to the 
public health. There is no way of secur- 
ing a proper sanitary condition wher¢ 
they are located e&cept by removing 
them. The law authorizing the Board 
of Health to order their removal gives 
to owners the right when the proceedings 
are instituted to dispute the necessity 
of their destruction, and then it has to 
be proved before Commissioners can be 
appointed to award compensation. In 
the cases brought before Judge Law- 
RENCE no such dispute is made, which 
is a virtual admission that the order of 
removal was justified, but the contest is 
raised over the eonstitutionality of the 
law on account of the rule laid down 
in regard to compensation. 

Counsel for the owners of these public 
nuisances contend that the Constitution 
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| requires the compensation to be ascer- 
tained by Commissioners, and that these 
must be free to exercise their own judg- 
ment unrestricted by rules laid down 
by the Legislature. But that applies to 
private property taken for public use, 
and this is quite a different proceeding. 
In authorizing the Board of Health to 
have a certain class of buildings which 
are “‘ dangerous or injurious to health,” 
and incapable of being made otherwise, 
destroyed, the Legislature was very 
clearly exercising the police power of 
the State for the protection of the health 
and well being of the citizens. It is 
doubtful whether it was constitutionally 
bound to provide for compensation at all, 
any more than in the suppression of any 
other nuisance, We are disposed to think 
that these owners might have been re- 
quired to remove their rotten tenements, 
which make whole neighborhoods unsani- 
tary, at their own expense, and without 
any indemnity for loss of property which 
was a nuisance and a public injury. 
Whether this is so or not, their proper- 
ty is not taken for a public use. It is not 
taken at all. The land is still theirs, and 
they are entitled to no cempensation for 
its being cleared of buildings. The law 
lays down a rule for paying for the 
buildings themselves, which, instead of 
being a hardship or an injustice, seems 
like pure largess, on the theory that 
these buildings are unfit for human hab- 
itation cr any other legitimate use, and 
incapable of being made otherwise, and 
are a nuisance and an injury to health 
so long as they stand. The owners should 
be thankful that the law allows them 
anything, and does not require them to 
abate their nuisances at their own ex- 
pense, as it would if they were engaged 
in a manufacturing business injurious to 
public health or crowding cattle into 
pens which infected the neighborhood. 








“THE CANAL OF THE TWO SEAS.” 
Everybody is vaguely aware that the 
French have a national grievance in that, 
in order to communicate by sea between 
two parts of France, they are forced, not 
merely to circumnavigate Spain, which is 
a détour, but also to pass the challenge of 
Gibraltar, which is a humiliation. It is 
obviously to avoid this humiliation that 
the project was conceived some years ago 
of a ship canal between the Atlantic and 
the Mediterranean, through French terri- 
tory, that should avoid the détour in time 
of peace and in time of war should ena- 
ble the French Navy to be transferred in 
safety and in secrecy from the Mediter- 
ranean to the Atlantic, or vice versa. 
The second of these objects, as we have 
enumerated them, was, however, without 
doubt the first in the French mind, When 
the Emperor of Germany or his grand- 


the Kiel Canal, he was able, thanks to 
the political mediaevalism of Germany, 
to avow the facts of the case. He was 
able to say that the canal was primarily 
a political canal, so to speak, and only 
secondarily a channel of commerce. The 
main object of the canal was military. 
If the German fleet could be transferred 
rapidly and safely from the North Sea to 
the Baltic and back again, the main ob- 
ject of the canal will have been aeccom- 
plished. As a matter of fact, it has been 
accomplished simply by sinking the capi- 
tal employed in constructing the canal 
and with little or no additional assess- 
ment for a deficit in operating expenses. 

But France being a democratic coun- 
try and the Government responsible to 
universal suffrage, the German method 
would not do. It was necessary to show, 
to the satisfaction of the electorate, that 
there was a reasonable prospect of the 
success of the canal as a commercial en- 
terprise in order to secure the popular 
assent to the construction of it as a mili- 
tary enterprise. And there was also the 
unsavory odor into which M. DE LESSEPS 
and his aecomplices and his dupes had 
brought the very word “ canal’”’ with the 
French people to be overcome. 

The upshot of all this was the appoint- 
ment, in September, 1894, of a commis- 
sion of engineers to investigate and re- 
port upon the project of the canal of the 
two seas “from the points of view of the 
navy, of commerce, of industry, and of 
agriculture.” The commission divided it- 
self into various sub-committees, which 
duly reported to it, and the reports of the 
sub-committees, together with the report 
of the whole committee, have recently been 
published. The document in which they 
were published is an admirable example 
of the clearness of statement of French 
engineers, and it leaves absolutely noth- 
ing to be said in favor of the project ex- 
cept from the sentimental and patriotic 
point of view. It appears that whereas 
a eanal of eight meters and a half of 
depth of water would answer the needs 
of commerce, the addition of a full meter 
(3 feet 3 inches) more would be necessary 
to make it available for iron-clads; that 
such a canal would cost from 2,500 mill- 
ions to 2,700 millions of francs, and that 
it could not be built in less than twenty- 
five years. Another sub-committee re- 
ports that the enterprise is not commer- 
cially “ viable” on its own merits, since, 
considering the traffic it would probably 
attract, the receipts that could be hoped 
for would amount-annually to only 18 
millions of francs, while the operating 
expenses would be over 23 millions. 
“Not only would the capital receive no 
return, but the operating expenses would 
leave every year a considerable deficit.” 

Undoubtedly the commission has ren- 
dered a service to its country. No 
French politician will hereafter advocate 
“the canal of the two seas’”’ on commer- 
cial grounds, and it is certain that, averse 
as the nation may be to having its traffic 
pass under the guns of a British fortress, 
that aversion will not overcome the aver- 
sion to throwing away millions of the 
public money every year. 


The Financial Question First. 
From The Hudson (N. ¥.) Republican, (Rep.) 
Let us settle this financial question once 

for all, and Py me po pooh is 
erushed we will meet t Democ- 
seas 


ot protest now 





father and predecessor undertook to cut. 





DEATH OF ERNST CURTIUS. 


Career of the German Hellenist, Who 
Died in Berlin Yesterday. 


BERLIN, July 11.—Ernst Curtius, LL. D., 
a well-known German Hellenist, died in this 
city to-day. 

Ernst Curtius was born at Lubeck, Sept. 
2, 1814, and after a preliminary training 
in the college of his native town, pursued 
h® studies at the Universities of Bonn, 
Gottingen, and Berlin, and in 1887 visitea 
Athens in company with Prof. Brandis, in 
order to begin at headquarters his re- 
Searches into Greek antiquities. Subse- 
quently he accompanied Ottfried Muller 
in his archaeological expedition to the Pel 
oponnesus, and on the decease of that emi- 
nent scholar in 1840 he returned to his 
native country, was created doctor by the 
University of Halle, taught for some time 
in the colleges of Berlin, became Professor 


Extraordinary there, and was appointed SP 
the * 


tutor to Prinee Frederick William, 
father of the present Emperor of Germany, 
and Secretary of the Royal Academy of 
Seiences. 


In 1856 he suceeeded Hermann as Profes- 
Sor at Gottingen. He went to Athens to 
undertake excavations at Olympia in April, 


1864, and in 1875 was sent by the German 
Government to Greece, where he concluded 
a@ convention with the Greek authorities, by 
which the Germans obtained a monopoly 
of the excavations at Oiympia. Since 1870 
he had been Director of the Antiquarian 
Department in the Royal Museum, 

Prof. Curtius’s works all relate to Greek 
antiquities; the best known is his “ Histor 
of Greece,”” which has been abl translat 
into English by A, W. Ward M. A. Among 
his other | works are  Peloponnesos, : 

Naxos, Olympia,” aad ‘“ Greek Sculpt- 
ure by Springs and Streams,” “ Attic Stud- 
ies, 1862-5; ** Ancient and Present Times,” 

Materials for the History and Topography 
of Asia Minor, 1872; “ Atlas of Athens,” 
1878, and ‘“* Maps of Attica.” He was a 
foreign associate of the French Academy 
of Inscriptions and Belles Lettres, 





THE DISASTER NEAR MOSCOW. 


Four Persons Held Responsible for 
the Many Deaths, 


St. PeTersBura, July 11.—The inquiry 
into the terrible disaster that occurred on 
the Hodynsky Plain, just outside of Mos- 
cow, on the occasion of the popular féte 
in connection with the coronation of the 
Czar, has been concluded. Police Prefect 
Viassovsky, Gen. Belu, President of the 
Féte Committee; M. Budberg, a member of 
the committee, and the architect of the 
sheds are deelared to be answerable for the 
disaster. They will be arraigned before the 
tribunal of the Senate. 





PERSONALS. 


—A Berlin dispatch to The London Stand« 
ard says that Anton Rubinstein left a vo- 
luminous work, containing not only his 
opinions on musical subjects, but also 
reminiscences of the more important events 
in hic life. It consists of aphorisms and 
brief accounts of his experiences. The fol- 
lowing extract, under the head of “ Re- 
ligion,” will give some idea of its character: 

There are two kinds of priests—honest 
and dishonest. The honest ones deceive 
themselves; the dishonest deceive their fel- 
low men.” ‘The last sentence of the book 
runs thus: ‘So long as I felt that I was 
better disposed on the platform than at 
home I played in public. But as soon as L 
felt that the contrary was the case [ 
ceased to do so.’ He entitled the book 
*“*Geden‘enkorb,” or “A Basket of 
Thoughtg,”” and commissioned Herr Wolff, 
the Beriin concert manager, to publish it, 
omittin~ everything referring to persons 
still living or calculated to hurt the feel- 
ings of their descendants. This is rather a 
difficult task, and Herr Wolff will not be 
able to publish the work for some months. 


~Christian Almer, oldest of the Grindéi- 
wald guides and well known to Alpine 
climbers, celebrated his golden wedding re- 
cently in a novel way. Christian is seven- 
ty-four years of age and his wife seventy- 
five. Accompanied by two of their younger 
sons and by the village doctor, the sturdy 
old couple made the ascent of the Wetter- 
horn, 12,150 feet high. Starting at a very 
early hour on Sunday morning, they 
reached the Wetterhorn Hut in the even- 
ing, their safe arrival there being made 
known to their fellow-villagers by a sig- 
nal light, which shone in response to the 
many rockets fired by the sympathetic vil- 
lagers below. Here the veteran climbers 
and their companions passed the night, and 
starting soon after midnight for the re- 
mainder of the ascent, they reached the 
summit at 6:30 on Monday morning. A 
cloadless sky and magnificent panorama of 
the Oberland rewarded their courage and 
endurance. The aged couple returned safe- 
ly to Grindelwald on Monday evening. 


—Figaro, a lightweight London weekly, 
whose likeness to its namesake lies in its 
umreliability and not in its wit, finds room 


in its columns for the following: ‘“ The 
Duchess of Marlborough is hardly becoming 
80 popular in English society as it was ex- 
pected she would be. Her Grace is in the 
habit of giving herself ‘ airs’ and conduct- 
ing herself generally with a ‘’ortiness’ 
which is resented by the great ladies of our 
aristocracy. The Duchess’s somewhat os< 
tentatious display ot jewelry and other val- 
uable finery iy also offensive to a good 
many. Display and ‘side,’ which would be 
forgiven a lady who was born with blue 
blood in her veins, is attributed to vulgar 
pride in the daughter of an American mill. 
ionaire who has little besides her dollars 
and diamonds to recommend her.” 


—Yvette Guilbert recently refused the of- 
fer of a large salary from a Berlin man- 
ager and was warmly praised by the Pa- 
risian press for her “ patriotism.” She ig 
now quoted as saying that she did not de« 
cline the offered engagement on account of 
patriotism” at a.l, but as a matter of 
business. ‘*I would not have the slightest 
objection to singing in Germany,” the “‘ di« 
seuse’’ declared, ‘“‘ but I know that if I did 
the press here would raise such a hue and 
ery as io make things very uncomfortable 
for me. And I am making enough money 
without having to go to the Fatherland.” 


—John Hardy, the inventor of the vacuum 
brake, who died in Vienna on June 23, was 
born in 1820 at Gateshead, England, hig 


father being a modeler. He was appren<« 
ticed to a locksmith, and worked in varie 
ous factories for some time under Georga 
Stephenson. He left England at the aga 
of twenty-one for France, and in 1860 went 
to Austria ag head of the repairing shop of 
the Southern Railways. He brought .out 
his invention in 1878, and in 1885 retired 
into private life. He is believed to hava 
been the last of Stephenson’s assistants. 


—Prince Ootomski, the confidential ad< 
viser of the Czar, is specially intrusted with 
the mission of everywhere following the 
footsteps of Li Hung Chang, as the latter 
pursues his way from one European Court 
to another. It will be the function of 
Ootomski, at Berlin, in Egypt, and else- 
where, quietly to undo the io of tha 
old Chinaman. 


—Emperor William has sent Queen Vice 
toria a fountain, in the form of an eagla 
spreading its wings, and seeming to soax 
through the water which shoots up aroun 
it. It is to be placed in the Little Barkan 
pt hen eng Prego beside the fountain 
whic e late Emperor William 
Majesty. seats os 


—Ex-Premier Crispi has applied for a pen< 
sion, to date from the beginning of last 
month. He asks it because of his advanced 


age—he will be seventy-seven next Octo« 
ber—and because the sciatica from which 
he suffers, and which has lately taken an 
acute form, prevents him from earning @ 
living, as formerly, as an advocate. 


—As the result of a search made at Pa-} 
dua, in presence of the Dutch Minister to’ 
Italy, a small casket hag been found con 
taining the ashes of Philibert de Chalon, 
Prince of Orange, who was killed at tha 
siege of Florence in 1530, 


—Marquardt, the only passenger on th 
Drummond Castle who was saved, occu 
pied Stateroom No. 13. 





Why the “American” Element? 
From The Westminster Gazette, 
The American element was very much 


evidence at the opera last night. One oa 


tleman from across the herring pond pa< 
tronized the “slips,” and just as Tristan 
Was about to die, and the proverbial pin 
might almost have been h , he stalked 
noisily out. There were an ex ns 
ef “Hush!” above which a clear voica 
was heard half over the house, o 

pt oe a strong twang,) “I’veuhad my 
pany Sa wort ‘ou your own 


’ 
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OUR WARSAIPS ENGAGED 





THE LAND FOROBS THEY AT- 
TACK THE CUBAN INSURGENTS. 


fhe Cubans, Disledged from Their 
Position 2ear Barneoa, with Elev- 
en 
@eeds in Stopping the Landing of 
Filibusters—He Is Wounded, but 
Not Seriously—Seven Members of 
the Expedition Captured. 


Men Killed—Gen, Ocha Suc- 


Havana, July 11.—Four Spanish warships, 
In conjunction with the !and forces under 
fommand ef Col. Zamora, en June 29, at- 
backed the rebels, whe held possession of 
Waco and Neguareje Bays, near Baracoa. 
After sharp fighting the insurgents were 
fislodged from their positions. The rebels 
Jost eleven men killed and the Spanish 
faptured fourteen boats belonging to them 
tnd destroyed their camp, plantations, &ce. 
fhe Spanish losses are not stated. 

Gen. Ocha, upon receiving information 
hat «4 filibustering expedition would at- 
iempt to land on the coast near Jaruco, in 
the province of Havana, left his camp with 
$70 men for the purpose of preventing 
the filibusters from getting ashore, Dur- 

& his march he was harassed by rebel 

nds, which tried to intercept him and 
prevent his reaching the coast. With these 
parties. Gen. Ocha had a number of en- 
Fagements, in which the fighting was of 
the flercest character. The rebels made 
strong defense of their positions, and the 
fring was mostly done at close range. 

While storming one of the rebel positions, 
Gen. Ocha was wounde’, though not seri- 


pusiy. The rebels. who were commanded by 
the leuders Montero and Valencia, lost 
thirty-six killed and three wounded, and 
iin? of them were taken prisoners. Among 
the killed were 2 uumber of foreigners. 
In add.tion to these rebel! losses, the Span- 
jards, when they reached the coast, cap- 
fured seven prisoners from the expedition 
they had gone to intercept. The troops 
piso captured thirty-one rifles, a great 
lany machetes, and 6,000 cartridges. The 
penis: loss was eight wounded. 

Gen, Linares reports that the statement 
that José Maceo, the rebel leader, was 
illed in a recent engagement appears to 
e confirmed. 

News has been received of unimportant 
ykirmishes around Rio Blanco, Province of 


Havana, 





ITALIAN CABINET RESIGNS, 


The Marquis Rudini Charged to Form 
Another. 


Rome, July 11.—The Cabinet which was 
formed by the Marquis di Rudini just four 
months ago has resigned. 

The Cabinet to-day rejected a proposal 
submitted by Gen. Ricotti, Minister of 
War, for a reduction of the numerical 
ftrength of the army, whereupon Gen. Ri- 
estti at once offered his resignation. In 
wiew of the action of Gen. Ricotti, Premier 
— and the other members of the Min- 
stry placed their resignations in the hands 
ff King Humbert, who has charged the 
Marguis Rudini with the formation of a 
pew Cabinet. 





THE ANCIZNTS AND HONORABLES. 


Boston’s Military Company Enjoys a 
Coaching Trip in England. 


Lonpon, July 11.—The members of the 
Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company 
pf Boston spent the forenoon in a coach- 
ing trip around Richmond and Wimble- 
on._ 

The members were present this after- 
poon at the annual inspection of the full 
pumerical strength of the Honourable Ar- 
tillery Company of London, by Lord Me- 
thuan, Major General commanding the 
Home District. 


Fifteen Killed in a Collision. 


Kincston, Jamaica, July 11.—A disastrous 
collision occurred to-day on the railroad ex- 
ftension being constructed in this island 
under the direction of American contract- 
prs. Fifteen persons were killed and many 
myvere injured. It is impossible at reas to 
escertain whether the list of the killed and 
\njured includes any Americans. 


Sir Augustus Berkeley Paget Dead. 


Lonpon, July 11.—The Right Hon. Sir 
Augustus Berkeley Paget died at Hatfield 
to-day, &ged seventy-three years. He was 
Pritish Minister to Saxony in 1858-9; Min- 
ister to Denmark from 1859 to 1866; Minis- 
ter to Italy from 1876 to 1883, and Am- 
bassador to Austria from 1884 to 1893, 





SAVINGS AND LOAN ASSOCIATIONS, 


New-York State League to Meet in 
Brooklyn. 


The ninth annual meeting of the New- 
York State League of Co-operative Savings 
and Building-Loan Associations will be 
held at Wilson’s Assembly Rooms, 153 
Pierrepont Street, Brooklyn, Wednesday 
and Thursday. Representatives of 324 local 
associations, with the thirty-six tabooed 
* Nationals,” will attend. They will be 
welcomed at the opening session Wednes- 
day morning by Mayor Wurster, and Pres- 
ident of the League Thomas F. Larkin of 
Brooklyn will pespend. President Larkin 
will also deliver his annual report at that 
session, 

The afternoon will be devoted to a re- 
ception, which is to be given the delegates 
\by the Brooklyn local building and loan as- 
sociations. The Thursday morning  ses- 
lsion will be given up to the reading of 
|papers on subjects relating to the work of 
ithe league and general discussions. Of- 
ficers will be elected at the final session 
in the afternoon. 





Socialists Parade and Ratify. ° 


The Socialists of this city and vicinity 
yesterday ratified the Presidental ticket 
nominated by their National Convention. 


They had a big parade and a mass meet- 
ing in front of the cottage in Union Square, 
They had bands of music that kept repeat- 
ing the “ Marseiliajse,” and they carried 
red flags and torches and transparencies 
bearing Socialistic mottoes and the names 
of their candidates. 

Lucien Saniel called the meeting to order 
#nd delivered an orthodox Socialist address, 
Matchett, the candidate for President, 
epoke. 

Resolutions were adopted by which those 
present pledged themselves to vote for the 
Socialist ticket, and called upon their “ fel- 
low wage slaves’ throughout the country 
to unite with them in a mighty effort to 
take possession of those public powers that 
had heretofore been turned against them. 

There were two carts at either end of the 
square, ‘rom which speakers addressed 
those who could not get near enough to 
‘Sear the speeches from the cottage. 





AT THE NEW-YORK HOTELS. 


aa ee Maraels Charles di Rudini of 
y. 
+ALBEMARLE—J. C. Bancroft Davis of 


Washington. 

—FirTH AVENUE—Col. Cyrus B. Comstock, 
United States Army. 

~—Savoyr—Baron de Dampierre of France. 

—StT. Denis—Alexander McDonald, United 
States Minister to Persia, and Prof. Samuel 
Dickie of Michigan. 


YESTERDAY'S FIRES. 





(rom 12 o’clock Friday night to 12 o’clock Sat- 
urday night.) 
—1:10 A. M.—659 Tenth Avenue; 
@amage slight. 
—1:40 A. M.—318 West One Hundred and Bev- 


tenement; 
enteenth Street; letter-box fire; damage, $15. 

—1:50 A. M.—2,107 Bighth Avenue; letter-boxr 
fire; damage, $10. 

—2:35 A. M.—301 Wot Ove mustres and Four- 
teenth Street; letter-box fire; no damage. 

—9:45 A. M.—96 vr Street; David Kaplan; 
tenement; damage trifling. 

—6:45 P. M311 ort, Scene Street; 
John Nugent; tenement; e, , 

—6:35 E M.—9 Pine Street; office building; no 
damage. 

—T:40 P. yd Essex Street; ¥. Sullivan; 

imney; no mage. 
a 40 P. M.—218 West Sixtieth Street; Patrick 
McMahon; tenement; e, $1 

-—s fal iy te One meee and Thirty- 
a@ixth ; dwe ; John Byrnes; no damage. 

8:30 P. M.—200 fest Bixtieth Street; James 
PM Ninth Avenue and 
railroad station; damage 


Decision of Seth Low Received and 
Will Be Abided By. 


The joint committee of the Typothetae 
and Typographical Union No, 6 received 
yesterday the decision of Seth Low, Presi- 
dent of Columbia College, in the dispute 
between the printers of J. J. Little & Co. 
and the firm. 

The printers made demands that led to 
a strike, and then it was decided .to sub- 
mit the matter to arbitration by a joint 
committee of printers and Typothetae, 
with the understanding that the points 
upon which the committee could not agree 
should be submitted to President Low as 
final arbitrator, and that both sides should 
acquiesce in his decision, 

The union made seyen demands, and on 
four of these an understanding was arrived 
at by the members of the joint committee. 


zane other demands were submitted to 
Mr. Low. 

One demand asked that the text of all 
publications be done entirely on piece or 
on time. This Mr. Low conceded to the 
printers. The Typothetae themselves were 
willing to concede this, with the under- 
standing that it should not apply to stand- 
ing matter or electrotype corrected. . 

Another demand was that all cuts com- 
ing within the measure should be given to 
the compositor, and if cuts were not in the 
oflice when copy was given out, *“ blood”’ 
should be given instead. 

“ Blood” here means full pay as though 
the compositor himself had done the work, 

Mr. Low held that it would not be fair 
to give ‘“‘blood”’ in such a case, inasmuch 
as the employer had already paid for the 
cuts once, and it would be unjust to make 
him pay double. Therefore *‘ blood’’ was 
not allowed. 

rhe other demand provided that J. J. Lit- 
tle & Co.’s book and job rooms should be 
recognized as card offices. This demand 
Mr. Low could not recognize. He said that 
no arbitrator could adjudicate in such a 
matter. It was a question between the 
parties concerned, and had to be settled to- 
gether. 

He recommended, however, that J. J. 
Little & Co. should recognize Typographical 
Union No. 6 as the accredited representa- 
tive of the union men in their employ in 
their book and job rooms, and that perma- 
nent arrangements be made for the arbitra- 
tion of all differences between the firm and 
the union upon the general lines of the pres- 
ent arbitration. 

Such an agreement, Mr. Low said, had 
been recently entered into between the Lith- 
ographic Association of the Metropolitan 
District and the lithographic artists. An- 
other form of permanent arbitration that 
has had ten years of success was to be 
found in the agreement between the Maso 
and Builders’ Association and the Brick- 
layers’ Union of New-York City. 

Secretary Ferguson of Typographical 
Union No. 6 said that the union would 
abide by President Low’s decision. 





OBITUARY RECORD, 


Dr. Samuel Sexton. 


Dr. Samuel Sexton, a well-known physi- 
cian of this city, died at his home, 12 West 
Thirty-fifth Street, yesterday morning. 

He was born in Xenia, Ohio, in 1833, and 
was graduated in medicine in Louisville, 
Ky., in 1856. He enlisted in the army in 
May, 1861, for three months, as Assistant 
Surgeon of the Eighth Ohio Volunteers. 
He re-enlisted with his regiment at the ex- 
piration of its term, for three years, and 
served in the Virginia campaign, being 
present at Antietam. On Oct, 23, 1861, he 
resigned his position in the army and re- 
sumed the practice of his profession. 

After coming to New-York in 1869, Dr. 
Sexton devoted himself to the treatment of 
diseases of the ear, and in this capacity he 
achieved an international reputation. 

He was a constant contributor to medical 
publications, and was the author of many 


pamphlets and magazine articles. His 
paper on ‘Causes of Deafness Among 
Publie-School Children" was widely cir- 
culated in 1882 by the United States Bu- 
reau of Education. An article in The Med- 
ical Record on Feb. 19, 1887, entitled ‘“ In- 

ury to the Ear Caused by the Blast of a 
3ursting Shell,’ also drew great attention 
to Dr. Sexton from army and navy men 
and medical men. 

At the meeting in 1886 of the American 
Society of Otologists, of which he was 
then Vice President, Dr. Sexton called at- 
tention to his operation for the permanent 
cure of catarrh of the ear by excision of 
the drum head and ossicles. He read a 
paper in 1890 before the International Med- 
ical Congress at Berlin upon the same sub- 
ject, and in 1892, by request of his English 
colleagues, performed the operation in Lon- 
don. Much discussion followed this opera- 
tion, but the criticism was chiefly in Dr. 
Sexton’s favor. Dr. Sexton did not claim 
for himself, however, the idea of establish- 
ing a permanent opening into the inner 
ear, for Sir Astley Cooper, had in the be- 
ginning of the century made unsuccessful 
efforts in the same direction. Dr. Sexton, 
however, carried his experiments further 
than Cooper, and with more satisfactory 
results. He devised special instruments for 
his operations, and also invented the elec- 
tric lantern for observations of the ear. 

Dr. Sexton was Chief Surgeon in 1887 of 
the West Side Eye and War Infirmary, 
among whose Trustees were Choate, Olney, 
Henry W. Poor, Whitelaw Reid, and Alfred 
Wagstaff. Later he was a lecturer in the 
New-York Eye and Ear Infirmary. 

In his long experience he preserved care- 
ful clinical notes of over 60,000 cases. 
These invaluable notes formed the basis of 
his chief work, ‘‘ The Ear and Its Dis- 
eases,”” a book that affords entertaining 
reading to laymen as well as to medi- 
cal men. In this book Dr. Sexton has 
brought together many of the observations 
which formed the subject of separate pa- 
pers, by him. The permanent injuries re- 
sulting to children from the brutal habit of 
boxing the ears, the danger of salt-water 
bathing, the failure to test the hearing of 
children in schools, the effects of firing 
heavy guns, and deafness caused by the 
improper care of the teeth are discussed 
in this work. 

Venezucla gave to Dr. Sexton in Novem- 
ber, 1889, the medal of honor established 
by the decree of June 7, 1877, for those 
who render great services to the cause of 
public education, and in the following De- 
cember the same Government conferred 
upon him the decoration of the Third Class 
of the Busto del Libertador. 

Dr. Sexton was a member at the time of 
his death of the Union League, University, 
and New-York Clubs, the Loyai Legion, 
County Medical Society, and Practitioners’ 
Society. He was also a Fellow of the 
Academy of Medicine and other learned 
societies. 

The burial will be in Xenia, Ohio, and 
there will be no funeral services in this 
city. 


John Pulford, 


Col. John Pulford, for forty-six years a 
resident of Detroit, died there yesterday. 
He was born on July 4, 1837, in this city, 
and went to Detroit with his parents thir- 
teen years later. 

On June 19, 1861, he received his first com- 
mission as First Lieutenant in the Fifth 


Michigan Infantry, his company joining 
the Army of the Potomac in the Fall of 
that year. He was actively engaged in 
the operations of the Potomac up to the 
battle of Malvern Hill, where he was se- 
verely injured by a cannon ball, his jaw, 
collar and temporal bones being fractured. 
He was captured and confined in Richmond 
until he was exchanged, July 16, 1862, 
Soon after the exchange he wus pro- 
moted to a Captaincy, and on the New 
Year’s Day following rose to the rank of 
Major. In May, 1863, he was promoted 
to the Lieutenant Colonelcy of his regi- 
ment, and that year assisted in quelling 
the draft riots in this city and in Troy, 


N. Y. 

At the battle of the Wilderness Col. Pul- 
ford was again severely wounded. He was 
romoted Colonel of his regiment July 12, 
864, and Brevet Brigadier General of Vol- 
unteers March 13, 1565. 

On Feb. 23, 1866, Col. Pulford entered 
the regular army as a Second Lieutenant 
in the Nineteenth Infantry, and was pro- 
moted to First Lieutenant the same y. 
He joined his regiment at Newport Bar- 
racks, Ky., and served with it in the 
Southwest and West, engaging in Gen. 
Hancock’s expedition across the laing 
against hostile Indians until April, 1867. 

Subsequently he was pl on recon- 
struction duty in_the South and on re- 
cruiting duty at Newport Barracks, and 
was retired from active service with the 
rank of Colonel on account of wounds re- 
ceived in the line of duty, Dec. 15, 1870, 


Obituary Notes. 


—Philip Fitspatick, aged seventy-two 
years, an extensive Vessel owner of Philadelphia, 
died yesterday at Bedford Springs, Penn. He had 
been indisposed for several weeks. Mr, Pitapet- 
rick was an ex-President of the Philadelphia Ves- 
sel Owners’ Association, and was Vice esident 
of the Maritime Exchange from 1875 until Jan- 
uary last. 

—Lewis E, Skinner, a well-known resident 
of Spotswood, near New-Brunswick, N. J., di 

troke of is. He was sixty 
the proprietors of 
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LITTLE & CO. AND THEIR PRINTERS 
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JONES [8 TO BE CHAIRMAN 





THE ARKANSAS SENATOR TO TAKE 
MR, HARRITY’S PLACE. 


Notification of Candidates Will Come 
Off in This City in\a Public Meet- 
ing—Bryan Wants to Begin His 
Presidential Campaign the 
East—Anxious to Show Himself to 
Bastern Voters—Mr. Sewall Feels 


the Same Way. 


Cuicaco, July 11.—Senator Jones of Ar- 
kansas has been elected Chairman of the 
new Democratic National Committee and 
Hugo Wallace, son-in-law of Chief Justice 


Fuller, has begn elected temporary Secre- 
tary. It is likely the committee’s head- 
quarters will be in Chicago. 

It is practically settled that the notifica- 
tion of candidates will take place in New- 
York, 

In accordance with the call issued by 
Chairman Harrity of the old Democratic 
National Committee, the members of the 
old and new organizations met at the 
Palmer House at 5 o’clock this afternoon. 
There were present, all told, about seventy- 
five persons, and, besides members of the 
committee, a number of newspaper men 
had seats. 

Mr. Harrity said, after calling the mem- 
bers to order, that the meeting was held 
in accordance with the general custom of 
bringing together the members of the old 
and new committees after the convention 
had completed its work, in order that they 
might become acquainted and that author- 
ity might be given to close up the business 
in connection with the convention, which 
now consisted largely, if not altogether, of 
the payment of expenses incurred on ac- 
count of its meeting. , 

He was happy to inform the members 0 
the committee that funds were in the hands 
of the Treasurer more than sufficient to 
meet all the obligations that were outstand- 
ing, and to return to the Treasurer of the 
Citizens’ Committee of Chicago something 
of a surplus for distribution to the contribu- 


tors of the fund. He said that for this 
purpose the sub-committee of the National 
Committee in charge of the arrangements 
for the convention should be continued 
until its business should be concluded, and 
this was ordered without objection. 

Mr. Harrity complimented the Treasurer 
of the local committee for his efficiency 
and success in accumulating the funds 
for the payment of the convention ex- 
penses, although it had been a difficult 
and a somewhat tedious job to get togeth- 
er the necessary amount of funds, but they 
were all in hand now, and nothing more 
need be said about that. 

Gen. Blair of Kansas, the oldest member 
of the committee in point of service, ex- 
cept Mr. Sulloway of Néw-Hampshire, 
claimed the attention of the committee to 

resent resolutions of thanks to Chairman 

arrity for the impartiality, faithfulness, 
and singleness of devotion with which the 
Chairman of the committee had performed 
the duties of his office, and to Secretary 
Sheerin for his successful labors, always 
courteously and kindly given. 

Gen. Blair said this was one of the most 
pleasurable duties that ever had fallen to 
his lot. During the four years that they 
had been associated with Mr. Harrity as 
Chairman, the members of the committee 
had come to. know and to love him. Who- 
ever might hold the position would bring 
to it no greater ability, no more sincerity 
and earnestness, and no man whoever he 
might be whom the future might call to 
fill the place would be a better representa- 
tive of the principles of Democracy than 
Mr. Harrity. 

While the members of the committee 
were under great obligations to Chairman 
Harrity for the success of the campaign 
which he had conducted, Gen. Blair said, 
Mr. Sheerin had showered upon the mem- 
bers favors which they could not number 
and of which words but vainly explained 
their appreciation. 

The resolutions were adopted unanimous- 
ly by a rising vote, and the Chairman and 
Secretary made suitable acknowledgments 
of the compliment paid them. 

Before the resolutions’ were adopted 
Charles S. Thomas of Colorado and H. C, 
Clayton of Alabama seconded them, highly 
eulogizing Messrs. Harrity and Sheerin. 

This having been disposed of, Mr. Har- 
rity suggested that the roll of the new 
committee be called, which was done, and 
their Post Office addresses were recorded 
- Secretary Sheerin, 

t was noticed that among the absentees 
were the representatives of Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, Connecticut, Vermont, New- 
York, New-Jersey, and Maryland. 

There being no further business before the 
convention it adjourned. 

While the committee was in session, the 
candidates, Messrs. Bryan and Sewall, came 
into the room and were aeesmeses, but 
took no part in the proceedings, 

Mr. Harrity a few minutes later said he 
had been requested to call the members of 
the new committee to order. He was made 
temporary Chairman and Mr, Sheerin tem- 
porary Secretary. An executive session 
was held. 

Senator White suggested that the method 
followed four years ago be adopted on this 
occasion, and that the candidates be noti- 
fied at a ratification meeting to be held in 
New-York City within a reasonable time— 
a fortnight or so. 

Gov Stone of Missouri thought it would 
be better to follow the long-established cus- 
tom of both parties, of notifying the candi- 
dates at their homes. 

Mr. Bryan was called upon for an ex- 
pression of opinion, and indorsed Senator 
White’s proposition. 

He said he thought it would be a good 
thing for the party if the candidates 
should go into the East, where, he said, 
the platform and the candidates generally 
had been misrepresented, so that the can- 
didates might be presented to the people of 
that section and they might see for them- 
selves what manner of men they were 
asked to vote for, and the principles for 
which they stood. 

Mr. Sewall, who had been out of the 
room temporarily, returned while’ Mr. 
Bryan was speaking, and briefly expressed 
his approval of what the Presidential can- 
didate had said. 

Lew Barnard of Ohio, the proxy of John 
R. McLean, as member of the committee 
of Ohio, followed in a vigorous speech ad- 
vocating the “carrying the war into 
Africa,”” as he expressed it. 

The National Committee took a recess at 
this point, and a meeting of the Notifica- 
tion Committee was held. This lasted half 
or three-quarters of an hour, in the course 
of which a proposition to make the notifi- 
eation in accordance with Senator White's 
suggestion and the approval of the candi- 
dates themselves was discussed. The matter 
finally was referred to a sub-committee of 
seven, consisting of Messrs. White, Plaisted 
of Maine, Masters of Illinois, O’Donnell of 
Colorado, Shields of Tennessee, Danforth 
of New-York, and Holden of Ohio. 

They will meet in Bryan’s rooms at the 
Clifton House Monday at 9 o’clock to make 
arrangements for the notification—fixing the 
date, arranging the programme of speeches, 
and other details. 





When Cod Become Blind. 


From The Spectator. 

Several large cod are kept in one of the 
tanks of the Amsterdam Aquarium neces- 
sarily near to the surface, and therefore ex- 
posed to a strong light from above. Now, 
the cod, thugh not a “deep-sea” fish, is 
not a surface swimmer, and lives at depths 
where the sunlight must be very much 
modified by passage through the water. It 
lives in what to us would be semi-dark- 
ness. Bivery one of these cod exposed to 
th light is suffering from an extra- 
ordinary hypertrophy of the eye. The whole 
organ has become overgrown, as if in the 
effort to adjust itself to the use of more 
light rays it had become vverequipped and 
then useless. The cod, in fact, are blind. 

The most interestin feature in this 
change is the extraordinary rapidity with 
which increased supply of light rays has 
overdeveloped the organ for its use, It has 
taken place, not by slow degrees from in- 
dividual to individual, but in a course .of 
time to be measured by months, and in 
every individual in the tank. If this ex- 
Sinple is a measure of the rapidity with 
which such changes take place among A 
the adaptation of those creatures which 
have migrated from the shallow waters to 
the deep seas, shown by the total loss or 
enormous development of their eyes, and 
the growth of illuminating organs to light 
the abyss, may have been as rapid as it is 
marvelous. 
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Richest Man in New-Hampshire, 
From The Boston Herald. 
The tragic death of Austin Corbin at hig 
country seat at Newport leaves the Hon. 


les E. Tilton of Tilton the wealthiest 
coer residing within the New-Ham: 
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borders. Mr. ton is reputed to have at 
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NAVAL RESERVES IN CAMP. 


Those from Rhode Island and Con- 
necticut to Join New-York. 


The members of the New-York Nayal 
Militia, better known as the Naval Re- 
serves, left yesterday morning on their an- 
nual cruise. 

The camping ground this year is at Gar- 
diner’s Island, a pretty tract of land near 
Greenport and Shelter Island. 

The men began to assemble at the foot 
of East Twenty-eighth Street, where the 
headquarters are, early yesterday morning. 

The New-Hampshire, which is the train- 
ing ship used by the Naval Reserves, and 
which is anchored at the foot of Hast 
Twenty-elghth Street, was gayly decked 
with bunting in honor of the occasion. 

Lieut. Commander George Edward Kent 
had charge of the men. He was assisted by 
— Instructor Lieut. F. B. Anderson. 

he men to the number of 100 were ready 
to embark on the United States battleship 
Montgomery, which was lying in mid- 
stream, at 7:30 o’clock. 

The officers and chief petty officers were 
in service dress—white caps, leggins, and 
oilskins; the petty officers and seamen wore 
working suits, watch caps, and leggings 
equipments heavy marching order, withou 
arms and cartridge belts, 

The men presented an attractive sight 
as they embarked in the launches, which 
conveyed them to the Montgomery. 

The Montgomery will be joined on the 
cruise by the revenue cutter Dolphin, which 
will have Assistant Secretary of the Navy 
McAdoo and a party on board. 

The Naval Militias of Rhode Island and 
Connecticut will also participate in the 
cruise. The battleship Indiana will con- 
vey the Connecticut Naval Militia to the 
rendezvous, and another war vessel will 
take the Rhode Island reserves. In addi- 
tion to the Naval Reserves, 300 bluejackets 
from the war vessels will take part in the 
exercises. 

All the coast line will be explored, and 
the various inlets and bays sounded, with 
the view of making the men familiar with 
the topography of the locality. The re- 
sult of the explorations will be forwarded 
to the War College, 

The men will devote all their time to- 
day to the fixing up of their camp. 

Assistant Secretary McAdoo will formu- 
late a programme for the men to-morrow. 
It will comprise a series of signal systems 
by which the men will be able to connect 
with Plum Island, Little Gull Island, Fish- 
er’s Island, and Connecticut. 

Lieut. A. B. Niblack, United States Navy, 
will superintend the signaling operations. 
Assistant Secretary McAdoo will review the 
men to-morrow. 

The camp will be pitched on the north- 
west corner of the island. The men will do 
their own cooking and washing and will 
rough it generally, as though tney were 
in an actual campaign. 

The Government tug Nina will serve as 
the market boat during the trip. She will 
make trips as often as necessary to Green- 
port and will carry back provisions to 
camp. 

Assistant Secretary McAdoo wili remain 
throughout the encampment. The orders 
will be given to strike camp Wednesday 
morning, and the men will embark in the 
war vessels and proceed to their homes. 
The New-York naval militia will arrive 
Wednesday evening. The men will have 
gained'a very proficient knowledge of the 
shore development of these regions by the 
end of their cruise. 

GREENPORT, L. L, July 11.—The navy 
yard tug Nina arrived at the dock here to- 
day, having twenty-five colored men on 
board who will act as waiters during the 
naval reserve encampment at Gardiner’s 
Island. All the tents, arms, and apher- 
nalia of the reserves were brought on the 
Nina, and this afternoon they were put up 
on the island. The reserves arrived late 
this afternoon and rested over evening. The 
active duties of the camp will begin Mon- 
day. Naval Militia Commander Reynolds 
of New-Haven is in charge of the encamp- 
ment. 





DOCTORS OF DENTISTRY DINE. 


Alumni Association of the New-York 
College Meets. 


Bayonne, N, J., July 11.—Dr. William H. 
Mitchell entertained the Alumni Associa- 
tion of the New-York College of Dentistry 
this afternoon at his offices, 88 West 
Eighth Street, Bayonne. There was a 
clinic and reunion, together with a special 
meeting. Dr. Louis C. Le Roy of New- 
York, President of the association, pre- 
sided. The programme was arranged by 
Dr. W. D. Tennyson, Chairman of the 
Executive Committee. 

During the first session the main feat- 
ure was @ paper on the ‘“ Obtunding of 
Sensitive Teeth by Means of Dlectria Cur- 
rents,” by Dr. W. C. Deane of New-York. 
Dr. W. H. Mitchell of Bayonne gave a 
practical demonstration with epyere tie 
for setting up false teeth. Dr. W. Fish 
of Newark showed how to make a minute 
retaining device for teeth, to be worn per- 
manently. Dr. George A. Bradford of 
Bayonne exhibited a curious case of super- 
numerary teeth. Dr. Mitchel] read a paper 
on “Correction of Irregular Teeth,” and 
exhibited some useful devices he has in 
daily use. There was a general discus- 
sion of incidents in office practice. A din- 
ner followed the papers and discussions. 





The Silly Abuse of Cecil Rhodes. 


From The Fortnightly Review. 

Mr. Rhodes is at present in Matabeleland, 
pushing on for Gwelo to subjugate the 
Matabele rebels. His action is thus de- 
scribed by Mr. Labouchére: “He has 
sneaked back to South Africa,” and “ lurks 
about in Matabeleland surrounded by a 
body guard,” while the very idea of his 
courageous advance through the Matabele 
hordes to Bulawayo would, according to 
The Saturday Review, “ provoke shouts of 


laughter wherever Mr. Rhodes is known in 
South Africa.’’ Thus, the great Hnglish- 
man who is risking his life under fire in 
Matabeleland is represented as a proved 
coward without the slightest evidence petag 
adduced. I instance this merely as a speci- 
men of the gross and malicious misrepre- 
sentation, which is an unpleasant charac- 
teristic of the campaign against Mr. 
Rhodes. If one were to imitate even feebly 
this plan of attributing the basest motives, 
one might easily, and with far more rea- 
son, inquire whether discreditable finan- 
cial motives and rival financial interests 
were not at the back of this venomous 
series of assaults. This, however, I refrain 
from doing. It is unnecessary. it is quite 
possible that prejudice and passion, and 
extraordinary obliquity of mental on, 
and nothing more, are the moving cause 
of all this reckless and excessive invective. 
I would just like to ask these cock-sure 
critics a question or two. How is it that 
“one of the basest of the human race” 
is the man who has done more than any 
man living for our empire and the future 
of our race in South Africa? How is it 
that ‘a mean and mendacious knave,” a 
coward who basely abandoned his friend, 
whose character 1s fixed in “ unchangeable 
shameful outline’’ by that abandonmen 
has so differently Saprenees the able an 
great-hearted men who have known him? 
How do you reconcile the unquestionably 


magnificent record of his services to Eng- 


land with your theory of his despicable 





The Sweet and Sentimental Murderer. 


From Kokoro, Lafcadio Hearn, 

“There is a story that the most famous 
of all Japanese robbers, Ishikawa Goemon, 
ones by night entering a house to kill and 
steal, was charmed by the smile of a baby 
which reached out hands to him, and that 
he remained playing with the little creature 
until all chance of carrying out his purpose 
was lost. It is not hard to believe this 
story. Every year the police records tell 
of compassion shown to children by pro- 
fessional criminals. Some months ago a 
terrible murder case was reported in the 
local papere—the slaughter of a household 
by robbers. Seven persons been lit- 
erally hewn to pieces while asleep; but the 

lice discovered a little boy quite un- 

armed, crying alone in a pool of blood; 
and they found evidence unmistakable that 
the men who slew must have taken great 
care not to hurt the child.”’ 





LATEST ARRIVALS. 


SS Evelyn, (Br.,) Horner, Huelva June 25, via 
Gibraltar, with iron ore to Naylor & Co. Ar- 
rived at the Bar at 8 P. M. 

8S Maasdam, (Dutch,) Potjer, Rotterdam July 1, 

e, with mdse and passengers to 
-~American Steam Ye Com- 

Bark W. B. Flint, Parsons, Port Natal May 9, 

via Barbados, in ballast to Flint & Co, , 





LATEST FOREIGN SHIPPING. 
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NATION'S HONOR AT STAKE 





CANDIDATE McKINLEY DISC™23E8 
THE FINANCIAL QUEST-ON. 


He Says the Currency and Credit af 
the Government Must Be Kept 
Good Forever—Patriotic Citizens 
Must Unite to Prevent Repudia- 
tion and Debasement of the Money 
of the Country—More Talk About 
the Tarif. 


CanTon, Ohio, July 11,—Several hundred 
members of the J, B, Foraker Club of 
Cleveland came down on a special train 
late this afternoon to call on Major McKin- 
ley, Sixty ladies accompanied the club. In 


response to some remarks of greeting and 
congratulation on the part of D. H. Lucas, 
President of the Foraker Club, Major Mc- 
Kinley made his first speech since the Chi- 
cago Convention, and his references to the 
action of the convention lent additional in- 
terest to his utterance. He said: 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen, and My 

1 ay Cittaens; - to walcomie you 

gives me very at pleasure to 

to my home city aaato me home, and I appreciate 
more than I can find words to express the honor 
and the compliment of this call. I thank you for 
your congratulations and the assurance of sup- 
port which you make for the great principles for 
which this year the Republican Party stands. 
I congratulate you upon having for your name 
one of the most illustrious of our statesmen of 
Ohio, Joseph B, Foraker. 

My fellow-citizens, recent events have imposed 
upon the patriotic people of this country 4 re- 
sponsibility and a duty greater than that of 
any since the civil war. 

Then it was a struggle to preserve the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. Now it is q strug- 
gle to preserve the financial honor of the Gov~- 
ernment of the United States. 

Then it was a contest to save the Union. 
it is a contest to save spotless its credit. 

Then section was arrayed against section. Now 
men of all sections can unite and will unite to 
rebuke the repudiation of our obligations and the 
debasement of our currency. 

In this contest patriotism is above party, and 
Yational honor is dearer than any party name, The 
currency and credit of the Government are good 
now, and must be kept good forever. 

Our trouble is not with the character of the 
money that we have, but with the threat to 
debase it. We have the same currency that we 
had in 1892, good the world over, and unques- 
tioned by any people, Then, too, we had unex- 
ampled credit and prosperity. 

Our difficulty now is to get that money in cir- 
culation and invested in productive enterprises 
which furnish employment to American labor. 
This is impossible with the distrust that hangs 
over the country at the present time, and every 
effort to make our dollars, or any one of them, 
worth less than 100 cents each only serves to in- 
crease that distrust. 

What we want is a sound policy, financial and 
industrial, which will give courage and con- 
fidence to all, for when that is done the money 
now unemployed because of fear for the future 
and lack of confidence in investment, will quickly 
appear in the channels of trade. [Cries of ‘‘ You 
are right, Major!’’ and applause.] 

Gentlemen, the employment of our idle money, 
the idle money that we already have, in gain- 
ful pursuits will ™ every idle man in the coun- 
try at work, and when there is work there. is 
Wages, and when there is work and wages there 
are consumers who constitute the best market for 
the products of our soil, 

Having destroyed business and confidence by a 
free-trade policy, it is now proposed to make 
things still worse by tering upon an era of 
depreciated currency. ot content with the in- 
auguration of the ruinous policy which has 
brought down the wages of the laborer and the 
price of farm products, its advocates now offer 
a new policy which will diminish the value of 
the money in which the wages and the products 
are paid. 

Against both of these we stand opposed. Our 
ereed embraces an honest dollar, an untarnished 
National credit, adequate revenues for the uses 
of the Government, protection to labor and in- 
dustry, preservation of the home market, and 
eciprocity which will extend our foreign markets. 

Opes this platform we stand, and submit its 
declarations to the sober and considerate judg- 
ment of the American people. I thank you again, 
my fellow-citizens, for this call and greeting, 
and it will give me very great pleasure, ladies 
and gentlemen, to meet you personally. 

Major McKinley received the following 
dispatch from Chicago this evening: 

Over 100 traveling salesmen, who have always 
voted the Democratic ‘ticket, have to-day or- 
ganized a club to support you and sound money. 
We expect to have Saree, members shortly. 

GUSTAVE HOFFSTEADT. 

O. W. Stewart, President of the Illinois 
Christian Endeavorers, telegraphed from 
Washington to-night that the Illinois dele- 
gation to the Nati Convention would 
stop in Canton on its way West next 
Wednesday to call on Major McKinley. 


Now 





HE’S FOR FREE PIG IRON. 


A. P. Hall Tells McKinley How to 
Build on Bryan’s Logic. 


CANTON, Ohio, July 11.—Major McKinley 
was pleasantly interested this morning in 
& letter from a Georgia man, A. P. Hull of 
Atlanta, who says he ig a sixteen-to-one 
man, but does not want any half-way meas- 
ures, He says: 

I accept the arguments of the advocates of free 
silver and agree with the remedy so far as it 
goes, but it does not go far enough. I am in 
favor of the free and unlimited coinage of pig 
iron at a ratio of 16 to 1 by the United States 
alone, and can prove by the best authority that 
such a policy on our part will raise prices, put 
plenty of money in circulation, give the honest 
debtor a chance to pay his debts, thereby mak- 
ing the whole country prosperous. 

The writer proves by liberal quotations 
from Bryan and Senators Jones and Stew- 
art that the free coinage of pig iron and 
the stamp of the Government would make 


its bullion value the same as its mint yalue. 
He also proves by the same authorities 
that there need be no fear of a contraction 
of the currency, for if gold and silver should 
be driven out by the baser metal, there is 
plenty of pig iron to take their Places, and 
so to give the people plenty of money. 

He declares that wages would be com- 
pelled to rise, because no man would be 
fool enough to work for $1 a day who could 
make $1,000 a day by picking up rusty nails 
and old horseshoes and taking them to tha 
mint for coinage. 

og re McKinley was much amused by 
this letter, and thinks it is one of the hap 
piest hits evolved by the present situation. 


MRS. HAYNOR WILL 





RECOVER, 


Says She Never Saw Golden Before He 
Made His Murderous Attack, 


Mrs. Catherine Havnor of 57 West Thir 
ty-third Street, who was shot in the head 
by Conductor John Golden of the Sixth Ave- 
nue elevated railway on the elevated sta- 
tion at Highth Avenue and One Hundred 
and Thirty-fifth Street Friday evening, was 
reported at the Manhattan Hospital last 
night as being in a fair way to recover. 
She wanted to go home yesterday, but the 
physicians would not permit it. When she 
ig well enough she will be taken to the Har- 
lem Police Court as a witness in the case 
of Dngineer William C. Cove and Fireman 
Jacob Grier of the engine which ran over 
and killed Golden immediately after the 


shoo 

Mrs. Kawneer’ husband called at the hos- 
pital yesterday. Mrs. Havnor told him she 
never sow Yo den before ay night. She 
said she @ op town in an open surface 
car and intended to return home on the ele- 
vated railroad. While waiting for a train, 
Golden, to be insane, ran up 
* her, an out a word, began shooting 


er. 
Golden’s body was examined yesterday by 
Coroner Dobbs and assistant, Dr. O'Han- 
lon. They could no qricence to show 
that Galden shot fore leaping in 
front of the train. | 





Became Insane on a Bridge Train. 


Thomas Marcotte,. who said he was a 
clerk, fifty-six years old, of 116 Schermer- 
horn Street, Brooklyn, became suddenly in- 
gane last evening, while riding in the rear 
ear of a bridge train bound for Brooklyn. 
It was about 5 o’clock, and the car was 
well filled with passengers, when Marcotte 
jumped from his seat and ran to the rear 
platform. There he began to disrobe, with 
the apparent intention of leaping to the 
river. A guard named Hoffman pled 
cal puasengers, "forced nize pack ‘ito “the 

e nto the 
g 6 w rSycested upon the val o 
the car at the Brooklyn t us, an 
locked up in the Bridge Police Station. 
The house at the address which Marcotte 
gave was closed, and no information about 
him could be obtained. He is said to be 
emploved in the office of a railroad com- 
pany this city. 
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Too Much Information. 
From The New-York Weekly. 
Jinks—How did you come to lose so much 
money on the races? 





Winke-—-Got too many tips before I started, 
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THE FINANCIAL WORLD. 


The market, of course, rallied sharply 
yesterday morning. There was a pretty 
good sized short interest in most of the 
active stocks, and the short sellers jumped 
to cover in a hurry when they found the 
Chicago performance had turned suddenly 
from tragedy to comedy. Chicago Gas went 
up with a bound, Sugar advanced; a block 
of St. Paul was sold right at the opening, 
but the market took it and then sent the 
price up a point: Burlington gained about 
two points; Manhattan the same on only 
a few sales; and nearly everything on the 
active list (which is a pretty narrow one, 
however) made some advance. It was a 
rise made mainly by the scare of the short 
interest, and therefore subject to reaction 
when the shorts are filled, which may be 
on Monday—it depends upon how large the 
interest is. Its chief value is as a sign of 
the public temper—the view taken of the 
Chicago nomination. With the Boy Orator 
of the Platte nominated for President, a 
good many people round the Street seemed 
to think that Ollie Teall ought to have had 
a show for the Vice Presidential nomina- 
tion. 

It is not to be denied that the market 
was in a nasty sort of state for a holder 
of stocks up to the close on Friday. That 
pronunciamento platform had simply set 
the country aghast. Not since the two great 
political parties had been organized, not 
since they had met in National Conventions, 
had such a document been seen, It seemed 
to create a feeling that revolution was in 
the air, that the times of the French Jaco- 
bin Clubs had come upon us. If the re- 
markable convention which put it forth— 
certainly the most extraordinary the coun- 
try has ever seen—had followed it up by a 
serious nomination, there is scarcely a 
doubt in the world but that the market 
yesterday would have begun to break; and 
that during the coming week there would 
have been trouble. Every trifling withdraw- 
al of gold from the Treasury would have 
gent a tremor through the Street, and been 
followed by a break in prices. Things 
might have become serious. With the news 
that the mountain had upheaved and 
brought forth—the Boy Orator of the Platte, 
there was a great breath of relief, and then 
a hearty laugh. The fellows to become anx- 
fous were those who had gone short in 
anticipation of impending calamity. They 
were eager to get in those short lines, and 
prices jumped. 

No matter what the tail may be, the head 
of the ticket has stamped it beyond efface- 
ment as a sort of National joke. The boys 
were out for a grand old Fourth-of-July 
time and they had it; but they didn’t mean 
to burn up the country when they let off 
those platform fireworks. After waving 
the dagger of revolution and the torch 
of anarchy, scaring sober-minded people 
half to death, they put them into the hands 
of the Boy Orator, because he had tickled 
and amused them by a speech. That 
speech, by the way, is not new. The 
Boy Orator has got it off in Congress al- 
most as often as the solemn McKin- 
ley has got off his stock protection 
speech. On one oceasion the young man 
brought down the house in a roar of laugh- 
ter by elevating his eyes and hands, and 
offering to sacrifice his life to prevent the 
passage of a pending gold-bug bill. Joke 
as his candidacy is, however, it has to be 
worked against seriously; or otherwise the 
joke might become serious simply through 
default. When a man has a legal paper 
served on him, preposterous and absurd as 
may be the claim it sets forth against him, 
he nevertheless has to go to the expense 
and trouble of retaining a lawyer, marshall- 
ing his facts in affidavit form, and hunting 
up witnesses; because if he does not, judg- 
ment is taken against him by default. This 
is about the position of the country now. 

We shall have four months of campaign 
fighting, but the fight starts out with the 
impression of what the result will be indi- 
cated very significantly by the prompt rise 
of the stock market when the nomination 
was known. The contest will be entered upon 
with the certain conviction of what must 
be the outcome. It is simply a question of 
how complete the defeat of the Boy Orator 
shall be. It is doubtful whether he will 
be able to carry his own State of Nebraska. 
He was defeated for Congress in his own 
district on this very financial issue, and 
only came to Chicago at the head of a con- 
testing delegation. Only a convention in 
a condition of hysteria could have evolved 
such a nomination. The campaign, there- 
fore, will from the start have eliminated 
from it many of those serious elements 
which would have kept business and com- 
mercial circles in a state of anxiety, and 
been reflected in a feverish stock market, 
with a constant tendency to drop whenever 
an export of gold was announced, or a free- 
silver orator made a specially fervid speech 
somewhere. 

Anything like a genuine bull market can- 
not be looked for at present; but, on the 
other hand, anything like the bear market 
we should have had with a serious nomina- 
tion at Chicago, is utterly improbable. It 
can only be possible by supposing that busi- 
ness men generally have become as hys- 
terical as the Chicago conventionists, They 
were, rather naturally, pretty badly fright- 
ened by the Chicago platform, but they will 
get over that in a day or two. It was all 
fireworks—no harm meant. The convention 
would not have any one so serious as a 
Bland even for the tail of the ticket. The 
man Wall Street seemed most afraid of was 
Teller. A Teller,, by the way, dancing on 
that red-hot gridiron of a platform, would 
have been an interesting spectacle. Mr. 
Sewell, from such an orderly community as 
Maine, looks just about as odd. He has 
money, which doubtless accounts for -his 
selection. He is also the owner of splendid 
sailing vessels, but which are known among 
sailor men as “hells afloat.” The boys 
will probably get some money out of him 
to pay for their spree, 

It is rather hard for people of independ- 
ent mind to have te choose between two 
such nostrums as free silver and protection, 
both proclaimed by their respective lead- 
ing vendors as the only sure cure for all 
the ills the body politic can suffer from, 
and beware of imitations; but with arsenic 
in one bottle and only castor oil in the 
other, the latter dose must be taken. We 
have to take it with the best grace possi- 
ble; not because we believe in the vendor 
or in his patent sure cure, but because if 
we don’t take that we must take the other, 
But at any rate there is the consolation 
of knowing that the danger of Treasury 
raids, violent contraction, sudden collapse 
of values, and all other results of public 
fright, have passed away. True, the coun- 
try has not quite recovered from its fright, 
but that is nothing. It will by Monday 
morning. “ Tommy,” .inquired Uncle John, 
“ did you have a good time on the Fourth?” 
“Did I! Ma ain’t got over the hysterics 
yet.” Ma will, however. The boy never 
intended to blow up the house; he was 
only having a good time. Two-thirds of 
those Chicago Convention delegates; yes, 
three-fourths, if they were in Congress to- 
day with the power and responsibility of 
enacting that platform into laws, would not 
do it nor allow any one else to do it. The 
nominations they made prove it. There is 
no revolution afoot. 





LOSSES BY FIRE. 


—A fire that did $5,000 damage in the 
Merwin Brick Company's price Plant, near the 
Berlin (Conn.) railroad station, broke out Friday 
night in one of the sheds an agrem rapid to 
the ea Help was geenred —_ th ew- 
Bri n riment. e if) wi ’' train on 
the Consolidated Rose ad e be switched on a 
furt her track to get by the 





Half Rate to Milwaukee and Return, 
Tickets ill be gold by Pennsylvania 
saly 18, 14, Bm. 15, account Bap- 

tist Yo eople’s mvention. Good re- 
ing Aug. on deposit Joint Agent. 
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SAYS SILVER MEN WILL LOSE. 


William H. Venable Thinks the Chi- 
cago Convention Went Too Far. 


William H. Venable, President of the 
Georgia Senate, said yesterday afternoon 
that he thought the free silverites’ will lose 
the fight they are making, 

“T am in favor of free silver,” he said, 
“and I am willing to have this country 
try the experiment of free coinage alone, 
although I should prefer an internationa. 
agreement. The Chicago Convention wen: 
too far in several things, and these excesses 
Will hurt us somewhat. The Democratic 
Party should never have censured its own 
Administration; because in doing so we are 
besmirching ourselves, and giving our ene- 
mies a weapon to use against us. Then the 
words “free and unlimited’’ mean too 


much. We are not in favor of opening the 
mints to an unlimited flood of silver.’ 

Do you think that the ticket nomi- 
nated at Chicago will carry the country?” 
Mr. Venable was asked by a reporter for 
Tun New-Yorx TIMBs. 

““I do not,” he said. ‘I believe that two- 
thirds of the people are in favor of free 
silver, but I do not think we can get enough 
Blectoral votes. But the fight will not stop 
with November. We will carry it on.” 

“Would not a defeat in November and a 
prosperous business year in 1897 put an 
end to the silver movement?” the reporter 


as . 

“That I cannot answer,” Mr. Venable re- 
plied. “‘If the Republicans, when restored 
to power, desire to make an era of pros- 
perity, they can do it by starting again the 
wheels of commerce, which have stopped 
everywhere. What the result would be T 
cannot say, but it would unquestionably 
have a tendency to drive from the minds 
of the people the thought of the hard 
times which led to the silver movement. 
Still, it may not destroy the force of the 
movement, as we believe bimetallism would 
be a permanent benefit.” 

“Do the people of Georgia favor the 
lan of Tillman and Altgeld of ‘ cutting 
oose’ from the North and Hast?”’ 

“They do to a certain extent. We can 
do without them better than they can do 
without us. I think Tillman went too far, 
and I was glad to see that he was hissed. 
We should protect ourwalves against the 
money power of the East. Jt will soon 
control the entire country. It is awful to 
think of. It is forever clutching at more 
money and more power.” 

“What igs your present business in New- 
York, Mr. Venable?” 

_‘I_am here to borrow money to erec? 
she. Anes office building in the South,” he 
said. 

“Could you not borrow this money in 
the West?” 

“In the West? No! You have to come 
to New-York to borrow money.” 

* Did you take a part in the free-silver 
fight in Georgia?’’ 

“Well, no. I was asked to go on the 
delegation to Chicago, but the truth is, I 
was not entirely clear as to my own posi- 
ticn. There are some things that my com. 
mon business sense would not let me swal- 
low. I cannot believe in ‘fiat money,’ 
and I cannot accept Tillman’s view that the 
Government stamp is all that makes 
money.. There must be value, and full 
value, there. You cannot make a paper 
rag _a dollar, and you cannot make i* 
good for a dollar except by putting a 
dollar behind it.” 





THE REGULAR DEMOCRACY. 


Yo the Editor of The New-York Times: 

In the place where I now am in the country 1 
read THE NEW-YORK TIMES and The Evening 
Post. Whatever may be true as to other papers, 
I have been surprised to find in neither of them 
any reference to what suggsets itself to me as 
the inevitably proper action of the Democratio 
Party in the ‘present condition of things. Surely 
@ party which has existed during almost the en- 
tire history of our Nation has certain well-de- 
fined and necessary principles. Among these the 
two at the present tim@ most prominent and most 
emphatically to be insisted on are sound money 
and tariff for revenue. A man who refuses te 
accept the position to which, by its whole history 
and by its frequent formal action the Democratic 
Party is pledged on these two vital questions, is 
nqt a Democrat. Any organization or convention 
which repudiates these two pringiples, or indeed 
either one of them, thereby writes itself down 
as not a Democratic organization or convention. 
A man who does not hold Democratic principles 
may call himself a Democrat, but he calls him- 
self what he is not. A convention which, with 
outbursts of applause, repudiates the very funda. 
mentals of the party may call itself a Democratia 
Convention, but it thereby but emphasizes the 
fact that it is a fraud. 

Now, the question is up as to what should be’ 
the action of sound Democrats in view of the 
platform enacted by the Chicago mob. The only 
name that I have seen in connection with those 
who condemn and repudiate that platform is 
** bolters.’’ No name could be more inappro« 
priate. The mob which made that _platform, 
which condemned the Cleveland Administration, 
which threw overboard the policy which has con- 
trolled the Democratie Conventions during all 
times—the members of that mob are the “ bolt- 
ers.’ They are not Democrats. The Chicago 
Convention is not a Democratic Convention. 
Democrats are those who hold to the principles 
of the party, not those who trample them under 
foot. A Democratic Convention is one which 
promulgates Democratic doctrines, not one which 
casts them away. 

Therefore, genuine Democrats owe it to them- 
selves, owe it to the great historic party with 
which the welfare of the country has been for 
all its existence so closely connected; owe it, 
therefore, to the Nation itself, for which every 
citizen may weli give his truest labor and his 
heartiest zeal, to bestir themselves in calling a 
genuine Demecratic Convention, which shall 
formulate a Democratic platform and place upon 
it as candidates for President and Vice President 
men who are honest men, and therefore honest 
Democrats; men who can be trusted to carry out 
the principles which Democrats hold to be those 
which are for the highest welfare of the Nation; 
men about whose position on the great questions 
of the day there can be no possible doubt; men 
who will see to it that, as far as in them lies, 
there shall be no National, legislation the execu« 
tion of which.wouid degrade the country in the 
estimation of the civilized world. 

Like to that, as it shows itself to me, is the 
regular, consistent action which must be taken 
by the genuine Democratic Party, 

NATHANIEL W. CONKLING, 

New-YoORK, July 11, 1896, 





Crushed Him, 


From The Indianapolis Journal. 

“TIT have noticed,’’ said the young man whose 
forehead is of the retrogressive order, ‘ that 
when a woman laughs, she distinctly says ‘ he, 
he.’ i] 

‘* That is much better,” said the youngish wo- 
man, looking at him with a ‘“‘ you’re-it’’ expres- 
sion, ‘‘ than ‘he, haw.’ ” 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 


Don’t be the last man to try an S. G. Cocke 
tail, flavored with DR. SIEGERT’S ANGOS- 
TURA BITTERS, the great tonic and invigorant. 


BE. & WwW. 
MADAWASKA. 


Collars, 
ONEONTA 


Collars, 
KELPETA. 





tina xs. 

DH GRAAF.--At Oscawana-on-Hudson, Satur, 
day, July 11, Henry P. De Draaf, in the 724 
year of his age. 

Funeral] on Monday, 2 P 
Oscawana. Relatives and ends respectively 
invited. Carriages will meet train leaving 
Grand Central Depot 12:15. Interment at con- 
venience of family. 

Canajoharie papers please copy. 

KAHN. Ems, Germany, Mayer Kahn of 7¢ 
Bast 80th St., New-York. 

Notice of funeral h er, 

ROBERGH.—On July 9, 1896, David Roberge, 
bo <7 FOOre, eisint 

elatives an ends are respectfully { 
to attend the funeral garviees trem “hin ines 
residence, Van Sickien, Coney Island, N. ¥., on 
Sunday, at 1 o’elock. Interment Elvergreens. 

SEXTON.—On Saturday morning, 

Semel irae ill be dew) spre a 
e interment w a! 
stead in Ohio. viens ’ - 


WOLCOTT.—At Brovklyn, on Friday, July 10, 
Elizabeth Frankl * » 
ry Huntington Wolk ak d, wife of the late 
urch, corner of 


Clinton and Sts. af 
July 18. » at PP. M, Monday, 


VEYSHY.—At her residen 
July 10, 1896, 


wife of Walter H. P, 
of Charles C. and Mary 


M., at his residence 
tri ¥ 


Plainfield, N. J., 
amiliton South 
and only daught 

- Southard. 





THE KENSICO ; forty-eight minutes on the 
jem lroad, forty. minu ide from 
of ee Central Depot. og 16 Bast 42d St. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 





PREPARD TO EXCLUDE THH FLIES. 
stock in the world of ie 
careen turea, EB 172 


fuk Stand Kamen A 
. * Ve, 
lyn. havens sulle Se cokar any 














REQUITAL WON THE PRIZE 





AN BASY VICTORY FOR THE RICH 
REALIZATION STAKES. 


Peep o’ Day Was Second and Merry 


Prince Defeated Hastings for 
Third Honors—A Bad Day for the 
de Oro 


Double 


Belmont Horses, for Don 
Ran Wretchedly in the 
Event, Which Was Won 


nament, with Garrison Up. 


The twelve days’ racing meeting of the | 


Coney lsland Jockey Club was brought to a 
successful close yesterday with the running 
of the Realization Stakes, for three-year- 
olds, and the last section of the Double 


Event, for two-year-olds, the first part of 
which was run on the opening day of the 
meeting. The Realization was won by Re- 
Quital, the tavorite, and the winner of the 
Futurity of a year ago. The second half of 
the Double Event was won by C. T. Pat- 
terson’s colt, Ornament, which won the first 
half of the race, and so wins for his owner 
the $1,000 extra that is offered to the horse 
that is able to win both sections of this 
cunningly devised race. 

One of the largest crowds of the meet- 
ing wa~ at the track to see the sport. It 
was a crowd that was specially noticeable 
for the large number of ladies in it, and 
a: they were ali arrayed in light Summer 
costumes, the stand presented a gay and 
charming appearance. The women made 
themseives heard after the race for the 
Double Event, which Garrison won in his 
old-time style, a fashion that has always 
caught the crowds, and that did not fail 
to do so this time. It was the first win- 
ning mount that Garrison has had, but he 
won the race with such consummate skill— 
riding patiently in the early stages and 
finishing with one of the rushes that made 
him famous In the heyday of his popular- 
ity—that there should be no trouble in the 
reformed jockey getting all the mounts he 
wants hereafter. 

Garrison is pounds the best jockey in the 


gfaddle to-day, his nearest rivals being Ta- 
ral, McCafferty, and Sloane, all of whom 
hav> been showing well this season. Gar- 
riscn’s ride wae easily the feature of the 
day, and the cheers that greeted him when 
he rode back to the stand to weigh in re- 
minded one of the ovations he was in the 
habit of receiving not so many years ago, 
wher he was the crack jockey of the coun- 
try. ‘“‘ The Snapper” has certainly not lost 
any of his skill during his enforced ab- 
sence from the saddle, and now that he is 
in a position where he needs work, owners 
should give the lad a chance. Age has 
steadied him down, and the boy has learned 
considerable since he has been out of the 
saddle. So Garrison should be a better 
jockey than he ever was, and there is every 
reason for believing that he will keep away 
from his worst enemv. the betting ring. 

The race in which Garrison made such 
@ popular success was the Double Event, 
for tg dingy me over the Futurity course. 
It was the third on the card, and had eight 
starters. Don de Oro, Winged Foot, and 
Ornament were about equal favorites for 
the race, the talent having decided that 
Don de Oro’s race for the Great Triai 
Stakes was altogether too bad to be true. 
They therefore agreed that ~-he should 
have another trial before being condemned 
a@s a counterfeit instead of a great race 
horse, as they had agreed he was carly in 
the season. 

Don de Oro proved a bad mess for them 
egain, and the only excuse they could ad- 
vance for his defeat this time was that he 
Was beaten by the long delay at the post, 
which soured hiro and prevented him from 
running at his best. Aside from the trio 
mentioned, The Friar was the only other 
horse that received any support in the 
betting. He had a considerable following 
among those who make it their habit to 
watch the horses at their work in the 
early morning hours, when a majority of 
racegoers are taking the last winks of their 
morning sleep. 

For three-quarters of an hour the field of 
eight was kept at the post trying to get a 
Start. ‘Lwice there were good breaks for 
all the horses except the worthless Chal- 
lenger, and for the sake of that brute the 
good ones were neld back. George Kessler 
cavorted about and acted much as his 
namesake has done at Koster & Bial’s on 
a few festive occasions. Ornament also 
refused to join his horses, and altogether 
behaved so badly that, after Garrison dis- 
mounted, he advised his owner to always 
send to the post a derrick to haul the 
horse around with, as it was beyond the 
eee of any man except Sandow to 

oO so. 

Wher a start was effected, however, it 
was a good one, for all but Winged Foot, 
who wzs so slow to get in motion that she 
rot much the worst of the placing. The 
‘riar was full of running, and he started 
off in front of the fleld, with Ornament on 
one side and Don de Oro on the other. 
These, with Romp, were the leaders, run- 
ming abreast until the horses had reached 
the main track, with Winged Foot hemmed 
in behind them and unable to get through 
to the front. The Friar was the first to 
touch the main track, but Ornament, on 
whom Garrison was riding with a deal of 
bustle, was right behind him. At this 
point Don de Oro, instead of bearing in 
toward the rail, bore out to the middle of 
the track. This gave McCafferty a chance, 
and he forced Winged Foot along to the 
opening that he had been trying in vain 
to get for 2 quarter of a mile. Don de Oro, 
when he ran out, lost so much ground that 
all the chance he had was gone. 

The last eighth of a mile of the race was 
a lively brush between Ornament, The 
Friar, and Winged Foot. When the horses 
reached the last eighth post The Friar had 
a lead of about a length over Ornament, 
who had something more than that ad- 
vantage over Winged Foot. who was run- 
ning in the middle of the track. Under 
Garrison’s vigorous riding Ornament 
gained on The Friar with every stride, and 
Winged Foot continued to better her posi- 
tion, slowly but surely. [here was a lot 
of very hard work done by the jockeys in 
the last 100 yards of the racé@, and when 
it was all over, Ornament had won the 
rich stake by a scant length, with The 
Friar next and but a head in front of 
Winged Foot. The latter seemed to have 
more speed than any otf the trio at the end 
of the journey. The Friar should have 
won the race, however, as it was run, and 
the would have done so had Garrison been 
in the saddle instead of Littlefield, whose 
endeavors to ride seemed to hinder rather 
than help his mount. Had Winged Foot 
had a chance to get a good place in the 
early stager of the race it Is possible that 
she would have won. But she was so far 
out of it in the first half mile that she did 
remarkably well to be up as near the finish 
as she was when the race was ended. 

It looks as if Winged Foot was about 
the best of the two-year-olds of the Bast, 
and a competent judge of horses said after 
the race that, in the light of the recent 
performances of this filly, it was probable 
that she was the best mare we have had 
since the days when Wanda electrified 
racegoers, 

The Realization, the longest race of the 
year, over a dirt track—one mile and five 
furlongs—was worth $17,665 to the winner, 
$3,000 to the second horse, and $1,500 to 
the third. There was a field of six starters, 
und interest centred in the race because it 
was expected to bring about a great con- 
test between Reguital and Hastings. In- 
stead, it proved to be @ very tame affair, 
and the hollowest sort of a victory for Re- 
cuital, who was the favorite in the specu- 
lation, in spite of the not very good race 
that he ran recently ainst Connoisseur. 
Hastings was never in the hunt, and made 
a very poor showing indeed for a colt that 
has been looked upon as a pene cham- 
pion among the three-year-olds, 

The start was made from the Futurity 
chute, after a short Golay. When the horses 
came up out of the dip they were well 
abreast, with a manifest disposition on the 
part of all the jockeys to let some one 
else make the 7. Littlefield, who had 
the mount on Formal, was forced, much 
against his will, to let his horse cut out the 
running. He led the procession in their 
trip past the grand stand. Merry Prince 
and Counselor Howe were close up 
with him, with Peep o’ Day next and Hast- 
ings and Requital bringing up the rear, the 
latter Jooking very fit and romping along as 
if he did not at all fancy the restraint put 


n him. 
“RV hen the turn down beyond the clubhouse 
was being made, Counselor Howe tried 
to run out, and went so wide that both 
Hastings and Requital passed him and he 
fell to the rear. with Peep o’ Day. As they 
swung into the back pret, Ballard gave 
_ Merry Prince his head, and he shot to the 
front. His stablemate, Hastings, followed, 
and uital et eons to the latter, alj 
rmal ore the lower turn was 
r Doggett ali this time was work- 
hard om Counselor Howe, the colt that 
this and that 


by Or-" 


| not declared to win with either. 
Prince kept the lead to the end of the 


| easter than el 
and showing to 
whenever his 


was pretty certa 
ockey should ca}l on him to eS to the 
ultal when the 
and the son 


ront. Clayton called on R 
horses swung into the strete 
of Eothen, shaking off the Belmont pair 
was so soon in such a commanding lead 
that Clayton took a restraining pull on him 
to save the colt al! he could for a final 
effort, if one should happen to be needed. 
But no such effort was necessary. Hast- 
ings did not seem to have any speed, and 
though Griffin worked at him with hands 
and heels, he could not even make him 
catch his stable companion, Merry Prince. 
While the Belmont pair were fighting be- 
tween themselves for the mastery, Sims, 
who had been Jogging along in the rear 
with Peep o’ Day, suddenly became imbued 
with life, and with a rush came from the 
rear and shot by the Belmont pair as if 
they were of no account and set sail for 
Requital, now romping along in front. For 
an instant it looked as if Peep o’ Day 
would be dangerous for the leader, but 
he tired just at the end, and so Requital 
romped across the line winner of the race 
by a couyle of open lengths from Peep 0’ 
Day, who wes at least four in front of the 
Belmont pair. These two had kept up their 
fight from the time that they had entered 
the head of the stretch, as the eq" had 
Merry 


¢ 
Stat tam, SA eee 
in to ja 


route, beating Hastings a head for third 
money. 

Hastings’s race was a great disappoint- 
ment, and his poor showing was probably 
due to the fact that, owing to a slight in- 
jury recently received, his trainer had been 
compelled to ease up on him a bit, and 
so he was not keyed up to the last notch, 
as was Requital. The victory of the latter 
confirms the form of last year when he 
won the Futurity, and in a race for a 
seven-furlong stake was worked out a mile 
over the grass track in 1:41. He comes of 
a family of sprinters, but has now shown 
that he can stay a route. The victory was 
@ popular one, as the race resulted just 
‘as the best judges were sure it would. 
The time, 2:49 2-5, is the best ever made 
for the Realization Stakes, and with- 
in four-fifths of a second of the record of 
the track. The fractions for the race by 
eights are as follows: 0:131-5, 0:25, 0:38, 
0:51, 1:03 2-5, 1:15 4-5, 1.30, 1:43 2-5, 1:56 2-5, 
2:10, 2:23 1-5, 2:37, and 2:49 2-5. 

The unlucky Rubicon had one more de- 
feat added to his long list, Bonaparte be- 
ing the horse to accomplish it this time. It 
was in the running dash of five furlongs, 
run over the main track, with a field of 
eleven starters, and Rubicon the favorite 
in the speculation. Rubicon took the track 
at the fall of the flag, and, running eas- 
ily, opened up such a lead from Magian 
and Woodvine that it looked certain that 
he must win. But he swung wide com- 
ing around the last turn. That gave Ma- 
gian and Bonaparte a chance to come 
through on the rail and get the shortest 
route home. It served Bonaparte a good 
turn, for it enabled him to win by a length 
from Rubicon, who came strong enough at 
the finish to beat Magian a head for the 
second money. 

The Winner, at 10 to 1 in the betting, and 
ridden by (Clayton, ran the fastest mile 
of the year in the second race, which he 
won for Will Wallace by a nose from Irish 
Reel, after the latter had led from the start 
up to the last dozen jumps of the contest. 
Glenmoyne made a hard fight for it, but 
the pace was too fast for him, and he had 
to be content with third money, finish- 
ing a couple of lengths before Nanki Pooh, 
who was favorite in the betting, but never 
better than fourth in the running. 

After the decision of the stakes, nine 
two-year-olds that have run without win- 
ning during the meeting had a scramble 
at five furlongs for a purse of $500. Hap- 
hazard got the money, thanks to the very 
clever and skillful horsemanship of “‘ Tod ” 
Sloane, who came fast enough at the fin- 
ish to snatch the prize from the Morris 
filly, Casseopia, who had made the running 
and who should have won. 

The last race of the day and of the meet- 
ing was at a mile and a sixteenth over the 
turf, and was won by the favorite, Ken- 
nel, with McCafferty in the saddle. The 
horse was badly pocketed behind six horses 
until the turn for home was made. Then 
McCafferty by a most reckless piece of rid- 
ing forced him through next the rail, and 
was thus enabled to win the money from 
Halfling, who seemed to have the race in 
hand easily. Folly and Jefferson had a 
tussle for the third money, which the for- 
mer finally captured. 


THE SUMMARIES. 
FIRST RACE.—Five Furlongs. Handicap. 


—1:01 4-5. 
1—Bonaparte, Mrs. C. 
Sir 


years, by 


Time 


Littlefield, Jr.’s b. c., 8 
Modred-Stella, 111 pounds, 
6 to 1 and 2 to 1 (Littlefield) 
2—Rubicon, J. E. McDonald’s ch. h., 5, 127, 
to 2 and 4 to 5 (Sloane) 
8—Magian, Perry Belmont’s b. h., 4, 122, 4 to 1, 
ROPES Ob Ser BOON OSs. 6 65d5 Oh» 6006 5600800 n0C REED 
ae by a length; a head between second and 
rd. 

Woodvine, 3, 106, 4 to 1, (Hewitt;) Cassette, 3, 
107, 12 to 1, (Sims;) Tripping, 2, 78, 25 to 1, 
(Maher;) Harrington, 5, 118, 8 to 1, (Doggett;) 
Religion, 3, 97, 30 to 1, (Lambley;) Palmerston, 
8, 100, 20 to 1, (O’Leary,) Bon Ami, 3, 92, 40 to 1, 
(Conley,) and Fugitive, 4, 103, 30 to 1, (Gifford,) 
also ran and finished as named. 

SECOND RACE.—One mile; for three-year-olds 
and upward; selling allowances. Time—1:39 4-5. 

1—The Winner, W. M. Wallace's b. c., 8 years, 
by Favor-Happy Sally II., 105, 10 to 1 and 

TO 1 .rccccsecccessecccccccesscvec cee (Clayton) 
2—Irish Reel, J. H. McCormack’s ch. m., 4, 
107, 3 to 1 and 6 to (Sloane) 
8—Glenmoyne, J. W. Rogers's ch. g., 6, 114, 
ADD .osc0p ccs eo bnb'> 000.00 pp xbdb000shs0 sect 
ane by a nose; a length between second and 
rd. 

Nanki Pooh, 4, 112, 2 to 1, (Doggett;) Patrician, 
5, 114, 4 to i, (Sims,) and Tom Cromwell, 3, 
103, 20 to 1, (Gardner,) also ran and finished as 
named. 

THIRD RACE.—Double event; a 
dollar stake for two-year-olds, (First half of 
the race won by C. T. Patterson’s Ornament, 
125 pounds.) The Futurity Course. Time—1:12. 

1—Ornament, C. T. Patterson’s ch. c., by Order- 

Victorine, 125 pounds, 16 to 5 and 7 to 5.. 
(Garrison) 
2—The Friar, A. H. & D. H. Morris’s ch. c., 115, 
7 toland3tol (Littlefield) 
J. J. McCafferty’s b. f., 112, 3 
(McCafferty) 
a nose between second and 


ten-thousand- 


ler, 125, 10 to 1, (Taral;) Remp, 107, 15 to 1, 

(Clayton;) Challenger, 118, 15 to 1, (Doggett,) 

and Orestes, 107, 20 to 1, (Sloane,) also ran and 

finished as named. 

FOURTH RACE.—Realization Stakes, for three- 
year-olds, with $10,000 added. One mile and 
five furlongs. Time—2:49 2-5. 

i1—Requitai, Brookdale Stabie’s b. c., by Goshen- 

Retribution, 118 pounds, 6 to 5 and 1 to 8.. 
(Clayton) 
2—Peep o’ Day, J. H. McCormack’s b. c., 107, 15 
to 1 and 6 tol (Sims) 
8—Merry Prince, 
to 5 

Won by three lengths; 
gecond and third. - Z 

Hastings, 118, 8 to 5, (Griffin;) Formal, 107, 
30 io 1, (Littlefield,) and Counsellor Howe, 109, 
6 to 1, (Dogzett,) also ran and finished as named. 
FIFTH RACE.—Five furlongs. For two-year- 

olds that have run and have not won at the 

meeting. Time—1:03. 

i—Haphazard, C. Fleischmann & Son’s b. c., by 

Leonatus-Nettie Howell, 118 pounds, 16 to 5 
ANd EVEN MONEY... . ss ccevesecrece (Sloane) 
2—Casseopia, A. H. and D. H. Morris’s ch. f., 
115, 9 to 10 and out (Littlefield) 
2—Mohawk Prince, Trowbridge & Co.’s ch g., 
115, 10 to 1 

Won by a neck; 
and third. — 

Free Lance, 118, 12 to 1, (Sims;) Salaire, 115, 
30 to 1, (Curtis;) Sunny Slope, 115, 30 -to 1, 
(Griffin;) Prisoner, 115, 6 to 1, (Doggett;) Michael 
G., 12214,212 to 1, (Garrison,) and Gew Gaw, 118, 
20 to 1, (Gardner,) also ran, and finished es 
named. 

SIXTH RACE.—One mile and a sixteenth; on the 
turf. Time—1:49 1-5. 

1—Kennel, F. Burlew’s b. h., 4 years, by Bishop- 

Kennebeck, 118 pounds, 13 to 5 and 
Op hs case enews 100% bon nweveseees (McCafferty) 
2—Haifling, J. E. Seagrave’s br. h., 4, 116, 12 to 
1 and 4 tol (H. Lewis) 
8—Volley, W. C. Daly’s 105, 8 
ol (Keefe) 

Won by a length; a length and a half between 
second and third. 

Jefferson, 3, 106, 10 to 1, (Doggett;) Peace- 
maker, 5, 124, 6 to 1, (Hill;) Sir Francis, 7, 126, 
5 to 1, (Littlefield;) Ed Kearney, 4, 122, 5 to 2, 
(Taral;) Find Out, 4, 105, 15 to 1, (Gardner,) and 
Long Beach, 8, 129, 8 to 1, (Sims,) also ran and 
finished as named. 


four lengths between 


two lengths between second 


br. 


Coney Island Club Winners. 


During the Coney Island Jockey Club meeting 
just closed 76 races were run, 295 horses com- 
peting for the $131,820 which were distributed. 
The principal winning owners are J. J. McCaf- 
ferty, $22,825; Brookdale Stable, $20,640; Blem- 
ton Stable, $15,475; C. . Pagerson, $11,930; 
J. H. McCormack, $5,580; Marcus Daly, $4,100; 
A. H. and D. H. Morris, $3,700; C. Fleischmann 
& Sons, $3,520; Kensico Stable, $3,360; W. M. 
Wallace, $3,145; J. W. Rogers, $2,780; J. E. Mc- 
Donald, $1,900; J. R. and F. P. Keene, $1,840; 
Erie Stable, $1,605; Trowbridge & Co., $1,550. 





The Coinage of Charlemagne, 
From The Westminster Review. 

Charlemagne established the system of 
coinage which was adopted throughout the 
Western States of Europe. He made the 
pound weight of silver the standard, and 
divided it into 240 pieces, called pennies, 
which were the only coins issued from the 
Western mints for some centuries after- 
ward. In course of time, however, their 
value became changed, and gold coins were 
introduced. At first the exclusive right of 
coining gold seems to have been retained 
by the Emperor of Constantinople, probably 


under the treat of A. D. 803 between 
Nicephorus and riemagne, by which the 
limits of the two empires were amicably 
fixed and the rights of the respective Em- 
perors defined. Gold coins appear to have 
been current in the Western States, but 
they were issued by the Emperor of Con- 
stantinople, and jit was not till the fall of 
that city, and with it the Byzantine IEm- 
ig aE D. 1204, that the other Princes 
of ventured to issue them from their 





CLOSE BICYCLE RACING 





HARLEM AGAINST RIVERSIDE AT 
MANHATTAN BEACH CONTESTS, 


The Annual Mect of the Riverside 
Wheelmen Produces the Most Ex- 
citing Finish Ever Seen in the 
Metropolitan District — Goodman 
and Barbeau Land First in a 

Tandem Race — Harrison 

Won in the One-Mile Scratch. 


Great 


The Riverside Wheelmen, which brings 
out more crack amateur racing men than 
any other club in the metropolitan district 
with perhaps one exception, gave its sixth 
annual track meet at Manhattan Beach 


yesterday afternoon. Only the “snow 
whites” of the racing firmament were rec- 
ognized by the custodian of the lists, but 
the sport was so refreshingly good that 
the “pros”’ were never missed. 

As exponents and teachers of the tenets 
of amateurism the Riversides have ever 
stood out prominent in the racing world, 
and their efforts at meet-giving are usually 
very handsomely encouraged. Yesterday’s 
fine programme went begging, however, 
and it seemed a bit strange. There were 
probably 3,000 spectators within the track 
inclosure, but the meet was deserving of a 
more liberal patronage. Under the circum- 
stances, however, the club came out of the 
affair a financial winner. 

Little ‘‘ Teddy ’’ Goodman, the Riversides’ 
pride and joy, who usually wins so many 
prizes that his friends have to help him 
tote them home, did not land first in a 
single race: except the competition for tan- 
dems, in which W. A. Barbeau was a part 
and parcel of the outfit. 

No meet in the memory of the oldest in- 
habitant ever produced go thrilling a finish 
as was seen in the final heat of the two- 
mile handicap. People who were sup- 
posed to be far beyond the point of ex- 
pressing enthusiasm stood up and cheered 
like woolly silverites, and when it was all 
at an end they waxed voluble on the fine 
points of racing. 

“Teddy” and Lefferson, the distance 
crack of the Harlem Wheelmen, were the 
central figures in this great finish. Every- 
body else was for the time being forgotten. 
Goodman, who was scratch man, and Lef- 
ferson, one of the two twenty-five-yarders 
to qualify, came into the stretch in the 
middle of the big bunch on the last lap. 
They were going fast, almost like a tandem, 
with the little yellow bird showing the way 
and “hitting it up,” as the racing men 
say, at a great rate. In a jiffy the long 
markers were mowed down, and then came 
the ee between the champions of the 
rival clubs. The Harlem men cheered their 
representative as if their very existence de- 
pended upon it, and the Riversides called 
to “ Teddy ”’ for a final effort. Up to with- 
in twenty paces from the white line, ‘* Ted- 
dy’’ always had the advantage of a lead 
of a clear length. At that young Mr. Leffer- 
son took the centre of the stage. Inch 
by inch he began to gain, while with each 
fleeting moment the enthusiasm grew apace. 
The Riverside champion worked over his 
spidery wheel like a thing of steel. The 
Harlem warrior swayed from side to side. 
His efforts, though, were the more power- 
ful, but would he have time to cut down the 
fleet pedaler by his side? Three yards 
from the tape his chances were despaired 
of. He was gaining ground like wildfire on 
the plains, but the end was so near that a 
dead heat was anticipated. The Riverside 
girls besought ‘‘ Teddy ’”’ to win, and that 
individual did his best, but the Lefferson lad 
did better. He nipped victory on the tape 
by the thinnest of margins, and became the 
idol of the Harlems. 

W. H. Ross of-the Kings County Wheel- 
men captured the one-mile handicap; ‘*Joe”’ 
Harrison, the boy wonder from Asbury 
Park, landed first in the mile scratch, while 
Goodman and Barbeau did themselves proud 
in the tandem race. The details of all the 
races are contained in the summaries which 
follow: 

ONE MILE, FOR NOVICES. : 
Final Heat. 

Cc. Cc. F. Schwartz, Knickerbocker A. C 

** Bert ’’ Tompkinson, Paramount Wheelmen...2 

Charles Uhlyk, Brooklyn.......... boowecercess se 3 

Time—2:44. 

Won by a length, with a half length between 
second and third. 

First Heat—Charles Uhlyk, Brooklyn, first; H. 
A. Anderson, Brooklyn, second; F. H, Judd, 
Jr., Mercury W. C., Flushing, third; J. W. 

Lowey, Flatbush W., fourth. Time—2:32 2-5. 
Second Heat—Charles C, King, Crescent A. C., 
first; Albert Tompkinson, Paramout W., second; 
B. H. Voedel, Williamsburg W., third; E. S&S. 
Perkins, Riverside W., fourth. Time—2:40 2-5. 
Third Heat—R. McMahon, Catholic C., first; 
A. G. Relyea, Kings County W., second; A. 
Michel, Iroquois W., third; A. F. Davis, fourth. 
Time—2:49 1-5. Fifth Heat—M. C. Tatton and 
William Eaton, Elizabeth, tied for first place; 
C. C. F. Schwartz, Knickerbocker A. C., third; 

W. Nixon, fourth. Time—2:39 4-5. 

ONE-MILE SCRATCH, 
Final Heat. 

Harrison, Harlem W 

J. H. Lake, Harlem W 

Ray Dawson, New-York A. C 

Charles T. Earl, New-Utrecht W...... eeetcoce 4 

Time—2:16 2-5, 

Won by a length. 

First Heat—J. H. Lake, 


“ Joe’’ 


Harlem W., first; W. 
A. Barbeau, tiverside W., second; W. H. 
Owen, South Brooklyn W., third. Time— 
2:25 3-5. Second Heat—F. F, Goodman, River- 
side W., first; W. H. Ross, Kings County W., 
second; ‘‘Joe’’ Harrison, Harlem W., third. 
Time—2:26 1-5. Third Heat—C. T. Earl, New- 
Utrecht W., first; O. Hedstrom, Riverside W., 
second; Ray Dawson, New-York A. C., third. 
Time—2:36 1-5. Fourth Heat—B. T. Allien, 
Liberty W., first; L. R. Lefferson, Harlem W., 
second; C. S. Lee, third. Time—2:41 4-5. 
ONE-MILE HANDICAP. 
Fikal Heat, 


W. H. Ross, Kings County W. 
Y. W. Richt, Brooklyn B. C. 


(70 yards) 

(120 yards) 2 

H, Culbertson, Tourist C. C. (70 yards)....3 

Time—2 :06, 
Won by a length, with the same distance be- 
tween second and third. 

First Heat—George Reith, Harlem W., (30 yards.) 
first; C. S. Henshaw, Riverside W., (50 yards.) 
second; C. M. Hendrickson, Kings County W., 
(120 yards,) third. Time—2:18 8-5. Second Heat 
—W. H. Ross, Kings County W., (70 yards,) 
first; ‘‘Joe’’ Harrison, Harlem W., (scratch,) sec- 
ond; Charles T. Earl, New-Utrecht W., (15 
yards,) third. Time—2:19 3-5. Third Heat—W. 
H. Hicks, Jr., Brooklyn, (140 yards,) first; C. 
K. Granger, Riverside W., (50 yards,) second; 
Bert Tompkinron, Prospect W., (150 yards,) 
third. Time—2:14. Fourth Heat—W. H. Cui- 
bertson, Tourist C. C., (70 yards,) first; B. T. 
Allen, Liberty W., (50 yards,) second; J. H. 
Lake, Harlem W., (20 yards,) third. Time— 
2:16. Fifth Heat—B. R. Backct, R. B. C., 
(110 yards,) first; O. Hedstrom, Riverside W., 
(30 yards,) second; L. G. Bach, Brooklyn B. C., 
(140 yards.) third. Time—2:202-5. Sixth Heat 
—I". W. Richt, Brooklyn B. C., (120 yards,) 
first; John Beckett, Elizabeth B. C., (130 yards,) 
second; G. B. Smith, Freeport, (60 yards,) third. 
Time—2:14 3-5. 

One-mile exhibition (paced) by ‘** Teddy '’ Good- 

man. Time—-2:03 3-5. 

TWO-MILE HANDICAP, 


Final Heat. 

L. R. Lefferson, Harlem W., (25 yards) 

F,. F. Goodman, Riverside W., (scratch) 

H. K. Roe, Patchogue W., 

Time—4:42 3-5. 
Won by less than half a foot, with a length 
between second and third. 

First Heat—B. R. Sackett, Ravenswood B. G., 
190 yards,) first; John Beckett, Excelsior B. 
*., (230 yards,) second; S. M. Hanley, South 
Brooklyn W., (260 yards,) third; F. F. Good- 
man, Riverside W., (scratch,) fourth; W. H. 
Ross, Kings County W., (140 yards,) fifth. 
Time—4:50 1-5. Second Heat—W. C. Culbertson, 
Tourist C. C., (140 yards,) first; Joseph John- 
son, Red Bank W., (100 yards,) second; C. W. 
Young, Kings County W., 90 yards,) third; 
- V. Babcock, Greenwich W., (160 yards,) 
fourth; William Schneider, Riverside W., (230 
ards,) fifth. Time—4:43. Third Heat—L, R. 

fferson, Harlem W., (25 yards,) first; W. S. 
McGurn, Harlem W., (190 yards,) second; A. 
W. Fruedenthal, Excelsior B. C., (220 yards,) 
third; C. K. Granger, Riverside w., 90 yards 

_ fourth; BE. J. Clark, Mercury W. éro yards,) 
fifth. ' Time—4:49 8-5. Fourth Heat—C. J. 
O'Connor, Riverside W., (170 yards.) first; 
Morris Glasel, Greenwich W., 270 yards,) sec- 
ond; H. K. Roe, Patchogue + (40 yards,) 
— > -- Bi gD can Ut (240 yards,) 
ourth; A. F. Davis, Lynw + (210 yards, 
fifth. ‘Time—4:48 2-5, ee 


ONE-MiILE TANDEM, 


nal Heat. 
Y ¥. Gootmes Riverside Wheelmen...........1 


Hedstron... ¢ Riverside Wheelmen...........2 
South Brooklyn Wheelmen....3 


Time—2:25. J 
Won by half a foot, with three lengths between 
second and third. 
First Heat—Nat and H. K. Roe, Patchogue 
first; C. T. Earl and A. G. Relyea, Kings 
W., second; Samuel Brock and’ W. H. 
oven, South Brooklyn W., third. Time— 


5. 

Second Heat—C. 8. Henshaw and O. Hedstron, 
Riverside a ty 44 me . ood 
Barbeau verside W., 
and L. R. Jefferson, Harlem 

Hait-Mile Exhibition.—By Ray MacDonald, paced 
by two singles. meno BS 8-5, edi 

officials of the meet were as 


County 





iss, Seine Sot 


; 





= State 
eel T. - Tim Rob- 
A yan. ers—. 
ert Stoll,” N'Y. A. C.; James L. Miller, 
‘Riverside Wheelmen; James Josephi, Cleve- 
land Wheel Club, and P. Anthony Brock, 
President Metropolitan Association of Cy- 
cling Clubs. Scorers—E. C. Potter, Riverside 
Wheelmen; H. Strugnell, Hudson County 
Wheelmen, and Harry Beam, Riverside 
Wheéeelmen. Clerk of Course—Charles H. 
Weeks, Riverside Wheelmen. Assistant 
Clerks of the Course—R. B. Morrison, Har- 
lem Wheelmen; T. Ward, Riverside Wheel- 
men, and Adolph Stahl, Greenwich Wheel- 
men. Starter—E. A. Powers, Riverside 
Wheelmen. Announcer — Frederick Ww. 
Burns, Verona Boat Club. Umpires—D. M. 
Adee, President Liberty Wheelmen; C. J. 
Obermayer, ident South Brooklyn 
Wheelmen; J. L. Ferris, White Plains 
Wheelmen, and James F. Owen, Catholic 
Club Cyclers. Marshal—E. A. Rogers, Riv- 
erside heelmen. Track Committee—C, L. 
Harrison, W. Stewart, L. P. Lasher, H. E. 
Voorhees, and W. M. Dailey. 





HUGUENOTS THE WINNERS, 


Relay Race of Westchester County 
Cycling League. 


YonxKeERS, N. Y.,8 July 11.—The Westchester 
County Cycling Leagues’s forty-mile bicycle relay 
race was run to-day under favorable circumstances. 
The roads were in excellent condition all the 
wey. ' The total distance of forty miles, divided 
into four relays of ten miles each, was made in 
2:08:48. The start was made at 2:37 o'clock. 
The course lay thence to Pelham, Rye, White 
Plains, to the point of finish in Broadway, below 
Hastings. The finish was made at 4:45:48. 
The weather was very hot. A _ strong breeze 
was blowing that favored the wheelmen at 
the start, but it died away early in the race. 

The championship banner was won by the 
Huguenot Wheelmen of New-Rochelle, who 
scored 18 points. The Mount Vernon Cycle Club 
was second, with 11 points. The Yonkers Bicycle 
Club scored 9 points, and the New-Rochelle 
Wheelmen 5 points. James Harrison of the 
Huguenot Wheelmen made the best individual 
record of the day in the fourth .relay. He 
covered ten miles in 28:48, on a hilly road. Will- 
fam Badeau, in the second relay, lost his way, 
and did not finish. The New-Rochelle Wheel- 
men also failed to finish in the fourth relay. 

In the fourth relay George C. Wheeler of the 
Mount Vernon Cycle Club pressed James 
Harrison of the Huguenot Wheelmen very close- 
ly, and there was a pretty contest between them 
in the home stretch. In the third relay, Van 
Tassell of the Yonkers Bicycle Club and L. 
Barguet of the New-Rochelle Wheelmen finished 
almost neck and neck. Van Tassell got the 
relay. The following table explains the race: 

FIRST RELAY. 

Name and Club. Time. Points. 

1, Raymond Fries, Huguenot Wheel- 


Club 


non Cycle 
. Cameron, 


8. R 


SECOND 

1. E. F. Christmas, 
Cycle Clu 

2. C. L. Howland, Huguenot Wheel- 
men P 

8. C. S, Burnham, Gordans Bicycle 
UD, cig Mnecsubiavecées bes de ++-No 

THIRD RELAY. 


1. J. I. Van Tassell, Yonkers Bicycle 


RELAY, 
Mount Vernon 


34:09 1-5 
8. E. Doolittle, Huguenot Wheelmen.No time. 
a Geberth, Mount Vernon Cycle 


FOURTH RELAY. 

1. James Harrison, Huguenot Wheel- 

men 28:48 4 
2. George C. Wheeler, Mount Vernon 

Cycle Club 28:47 8 
Yonkers Bicycle 

No time. 2 

Handsome individual prizes will be given to 

the members of the winning team. A _ special 

sy will be awarded James Harrison for the 

st record. 


South Brooklyn’s Road Races. 


The road races of the South Brooklyn Wheel- 
men, held yesterday over the Sixty-fifth Street 
course, resulted as follows: 


One Mile, for Novices—Charles Bischoff, first: 
E. G. —} second; W. H. Hines, third. 
Time—2:35 2-5. 

One-Mile Club Championsh*p—F. W. Eggelhoff, 
first; Charles Bischoff, second. Time—2:22 3-5. 
Two-Mile Handicap—D, R. Gray, (70 yards,) 
first; F. W. Eegelhoff, (scratch.) second; John 
W. Turner, (30 yards,) third. Time—5:21 1-5. 
Five-Mile Handicap—John W. Turner, (0:45.) 
first; Harry Deninger, (1:00,) second: D. H. 
Dennison, (1:00,) third; F. W. Eggelhoff, 

(scratch,) fourth. 


It Ought to be a Great “Pro” Race. 


Elaborate preparations are being made for the 
bicycle tournament to be held at Manhattan 
Beach on the 25th inst. The open events to be 
contested on that occasion are as follows: One- 
mile race for novices, one-mile handicap, one- 
third-of-a-mile scratch, and a two-thirds-of-a- 
mile race for public school boys of this city and 
Brooklyn. Only amateur riders will be permitted 
to compete in the events mentioned. ere will 
also be a mile handicap for professionals and a 
one-mile scratch race between Walter Sanger of 
Milwaukee, ‘‘ Tom ’”’ Cooper of Detroit, ‘‘ Tom” 
Butler of Cambridgeport, ‘' Eddie’ Bald of 
Buffalo, and F. H. Allen of Springfield. 


John Jacob Astor Joins the League. 


Among the large list of applications for mem- 
bership in the League of American Wheelmen 
this week was one from John Jacob Astor. 
Another was from Charles D. Lewis, better 
known by his pen name—M. Quad. The total 


number of applications for the week ended yes- 
terday was 1,479, making the grand total of 
membership 57,950. New-York State furnished 
819 members during the week, making the di- 
vision membership 16,216. 





POR THE SEAWANHAKA CUP, 


The Glencairn and El Heirie to Race 
This Week Off Oyster Bay. 


Canada and the United States will be repre- 
sented in- a series of yacht races, which will 
be sailed this week off Oyster Bay. These yachts 
are half-raters, or fifteen-footers, and the contests 
will be for the Seawanhaka International Chal- 
lenge Cup. The yachts will be the Glencairn, 
owned by G. H. Duggan and F. P. Shearwood of 
Montreal, Canada, and the El Heirle, owned by 
C. H. Crane, a member of the Seawanhaka-Corin- 
thian Yacht Club. 

The Seawanhaka Cup !s a trophy offered by 
the Seawanhaka-Corinthian Yacht Club to encour- 
age international yacht racing in the small-boat 
classes. This club realized that small-boat sail- 
ing was a good school for sailing the larger boats, 
and that there were lots of amateurs who would 
sail yachts, but were debarred because of the 
expense, so they in a very sportsmanlike way put 
up the five-hundred-dollar cup for international 
competition. 

Last yeag Arthur Brand brought over the Spruce 
IV. to race. He was defeated by the Ethelwyn. 
This gave a great boom to the half-rater class, 
and last Winter more than 100 of these small 


yachts were built in these waters. At the trial 
races, sailed a few weeks ago, twenty-eight 
siarters came to the line, and the 121 Heirie was 
selected as the best of the lot after four races 
had been sailed. This boom in the small boats 
must have been very encouraging to the members 
of the Seawanhaka Club, and shows that their 
sportsmaniike action in offering the cup and ar- 
ranging the class was thoroughly appreciated by 
yachtsmen. 

The first race between the Glencairn and the 
El Heirie will be satled to-morrow. Five races 
in all are to be sailed, and the winner of three 
will take the cup. The races will continue each day 
until the question of supremacy has been decided. 
The start will be made at noon. A preparatory 
signal will be given, and five minutes later the 
starting signal, the yachts being timed from the 
gun. 

The courses will be at the entrance of Oyster 
Bay, the starting line being between Centre 
Island Buoy and the committee steamer. The 
course to-morrow will be three miles to windward 
and return, sailed twice over. Unless a race is 
concluded within a time limit of five hours it 
will be ordered to be resailed. For the second 
race the yachts will sail twice over a triangular 
course six miles in length. The third race wil! 
be to windward, or leeward, and return; the 
fourth over the triangle, and the fifth of ne- 
cessity to windward, or leeward, and return. 

The races will be in charge of Oliver B, Crom- 
well, Charles W. Wetmore, Walter C. Kerr, D. 
Le Roy Dresser, and Charles A. Sherman, the 
Regatta Committee of the club. These gentle- 
men will be on the club steamer Dunderberg. Ac- 
commodations for viewing the race will be fur- 
nished to a limited number of members of the 
club and their guests upon application to the 
Secretary of the Race Committee, Mr. Sherman. 

The committce request that in view of the 
small size of the competing yachts, which makes 
them extremely sensitive to disturbed waters, 
yachts, steamers, and launches will keep at a 
considerable distance, and especially avoid cross- 
ing and getting to windward of the course, 


Yachts Reported. 


City ISLAND, N. Y., July 11.—Passed East— 
Steam yachts Restless, H. W. Silbey; Linta, 
Walter Luttgen; Nooya, E. N. Dickerson; Viking, 
H. A. Hutchins; Albatross, Jacob Ruppert, Jr.; 
Oneonta, F. C. Dininny, Jr.; Hirondelle, C. G. 
Evens; Maspeth, C. M. Meyer; Helvetia, C. O’D. 
Iselin; Theresa, Gustavus Sidenberg; Vamoose, 
Frank T. Morrill; Armorica, James W. Haviland; 


Aileen, Charles H: Merrill; Parthenia, Stephen J. 
Roach, and Orienta, E. Ladew. Schooner 
vachts Lasca, James 8. Watson; Eisemarie, J. B. 
King; Ramona, Commodore H. M. Gillig; Mon- 
tauk, Lewis Cass -Ledyard, and Water Witch, 
David Banks. Sloop yacht Gem, W. S. Scott. 
Passed West—Steam qponss Chariietta, W. B. 
Higgins; Alicia, H. M. Fiagier; Talisman, H. L. 
lantyne; B. Hilton: Kanaw 


‘ohn P, Duncan; 


New-Jersey: 





Lorena, W. L. Stow, and 
ora, Charlies H. Merrill. 
Left for the Eastward—Schooner yacht Meteor, 
Alfred Peats. Cutter yacht Bedouin, J. Murry 
Mitchell, went into commission to-day and left 
for the eastward. 

Came to Anchor from New-York—Cutter yacht 
Jessica, W. K. Vanderbilt, Jr. 


NEwWPoRT, R. I., July 11.—Yachts sailed— 
Stegmers Admiral, Richard B. Comstock; Nauti- 
lus, Mr, Howe; Calipso, Mr. Converse, and Elean- 
or, R. B. Ballantyne, and schooners Alsacienne, 
Cc. C. Bragg. and Shamrock. W. P. Ward. 

Yachts Arrived—Steamers Jathmel, Mr. Thomas; 
Embla, John H, Hanan; Illawarra, Eugene 
Tompkins; Telka, Gen. Whitlock; Velthra, R. 
Lincoln Lippitt; Free Lance, Augustus Scher- 
merhorn; Formosa, W. H. Fabyn, and Unquowa, 
John H. Hall; schooners Glenddveer, Robert B. 
Carpenter, and Ingomar, J. D. Barrett, ard 
sloops Thistle, New-York Yacht Club, and Mi- 
nerva, Joseph Fletcher. 

Other yachts at anchor to-night are steamers 
Ballymena, John Nicholas Brown; Beatrice, Og- 
den Goelet; Wampanoag, Hugh Willoughby; 
Conqueror, Frederick W. Vanderbilt; Barracouta, 
Mrs. J. Fell; Sapphire, James Stillman; 
Sakonnet, Frederic Sheldon; Gladys of the Cana- 
dian Yacht Club; Clermont, A. Van Santvoord; 
Zara, A. E. Tower; May, Edwin D. Morgan. and 
Vera, Commodore White. Schooner Mohegan, 
Mr. Miller, and Clytie, H. E. Ward, and sloops 
Daffodil, Frederic P. Sands; Fredonia, Dwight 
Braman; Athene*of the New-York Yacht Club, 
and Lotowana, Mr. Rogers. 


Meteor Won the Yacht Race, 


LONDON, July 11.—A large fleet of yachts and 
other craft assembled in Rothesay Bay to-day to 
witness the yacht races of the Royal Northern 
Yacht Club regatta. The starters in the principal 
race were the German Emperor’s new yacht Me- 
teor, the Prince of Wales’s Britannia, Mr. A. B. 
Walker’s Ailsa, and Mr. C. D. Rose’s Satanita. 
The wind was the merest zephyr; nevertheless, 
the Meteor glided away from the other boats soon 
after the start. 

The Meteor won the race. The Saint won the 
race for twenty-raters, The Niagara was second 
and the Penitent third. 





ATHLETICS BY PRINTERS, 


Games at Picnic of Their Benevolent 
Association, 


The sixteenth annual picnic and games of the 
Printers’ Benevolent Association were held at 
Sulzer’s Harlem River Park, One Hundred and 
Twenty-seventh Street and Second Avenue, yes- 
terday afternoon and evening. The afternoon was 
set apart for the games and the evening for danc- 
ing. The attendance in the afternoon was not 
large, but there was considerable enthusiasm 
over the various contests. J. P. Boyle, Pastime 
Athletic Club, was starter, and John Damery, St. 
George Athletic Club, was referee. 

The winners in the various contests were as 
follows: 


* 
100-Yard-Run.—W. H. Rose, Y. M. C. A., first, J 


and C. J. Sulzer, New-Jersey A. C., second. 
Time—0:10 2-5. 

One-Mile Run.—E. Hjertberg, New-Jersey A. C., 
first, and J. Flanagan, St. Bartholomew A. C., 
second, Time—4:48. 

Running Broad Jump.—Won by J. T. Fitzgerald 
2 J. Graham second. Distance—20 feet 4 
nches. 

220-Yard Run.—E. Hales, I. N. A. C., first, 
and F. A. Onderdonk, N. W. S. A. C., second, 
Time—0:27 2-5. 

440-Yard Run, Special.—James McIntyre first and 
William H. White second. Time—0:58. 

Half-Mile Run.—F. J. Farrell, Madison A. A., 
first, and Warren W. Smith, Vigilant A. A., 
second. Time—2:06. 

440-Yard Run.—M. Cregan, N. W. 8. A, C., first, 
and Peter J. Cohler, N. W. S. A. C., second. 
Time—0:54 3-5. ’ 

Pole Vault.—Won by John Balz, New-York Turn 
Verein; 8S. . Thomas, Y. M. C. A., second. 
Height—9 feet 9 inches. 

Two-Mile Run.—B. egy | New-Jersey A. C., 
first, and Michael Regan, N. W. S. A. C., seo- 
ond. Time—10:30. 





MEEKIN MADE A BALK. 


It Lost a Game for the New-Yorks 
After Twelve Innings Play. 


Results of Yesterday’s Games, 


Chicago, 8; New-York, 2. 
Brooklyn, 5; Pittsburg, 1. 
Boston, 12; St. Louls, 5. 
St. Louis, 12; Boston, 7. (Second game.) 
Louisville, 9; Philadelphia, 1. 
Baltimore, 10; Cleveland, 1. 
Cincinnati, 9; Washington, 5. 


Standing of the Clubs. 


Clubs. 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Baltimore 
BIOStOR cso coc ces 
PitteBUrg ~.cice ese 
Chicago 
Brooklyn 
Philadelphia 
Washington 
New-York . 

St. Louls ..... 
Louisville 


CHICAGO, July 11.—Chicago made it three 
straight from New-York to-day in one of the 
finest games ever seen here. The visitors tied 
the score in the ninth on Van Haltren’s single 
and a two-bagger by Stafford. The twelfth inn- 
ing finish was exciting. Donohue opened with 
a two-bagger, went to third on Friend’s at- 
tempted sacrifice, and was allowed to score 
when Meekin made a palpable balk. The Colts 


had the bases full in the eleventh, with none 
out, but could not score. Both Meekin and 
Friend were in grand form, but the latter re- 
ecived better suy'port. Attendance, 6,000. Score: 
NEW-YORK, 

R1iBPOAE 
Van H'n, cf.0 0 1 
H. Da’s, cf.1 
Stafford, 1f.0 
Tiernan, rf..0 


Everett, 

Dahlen, 

Lange, cf..0 
Anson, 1b...0 
Ryan, rf...1 
Decker, If..0 
Pfeffer, 2b..0 
Donohue, c.1l 
Friend, p...0 


Total 
Total ...212°% 
*None out when winning run scored. 
Chicago 100100000 
New-York ....000001001 2 
Earned runs—Chicago, 2; New-York, 1. First 
base by errors—Chicago, 2; New-York, 1. Left 
on bases—Chicago, 8; New-York, 11. First base 
on balls—Off Friend, 2; off Meekin, 5. Struck 
out—By Friend, 2. Home run—Everett. Two- 
base hits—Gleason, Ryan, Stafford, Decker, Dah- 
len, Donohue. Sacrifice hits—Decker, Friend, 
(2.) Stolen bases—Lange, Stafford. Double plays 
—Gleason, Connaughton, and Clark; Connaughton 
and Gleason. Wild pitches—Friend, Meekin. 
Balk—Meekin. Umpire—Mr. Emslie. 
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COULD NOT BAT KENNEDY. 


Brooklyns Defeat Pittsburg by Play- 
ing Good Ball, 


PITTSBURG, July 11.—Kennedy was too strong 
for Pittsburg to-day, and Brooklyn scored an easy 
victory. Pittsburg could not hit him at all, and 
he was splendidly supported. Hastings was hit 
rather hard in the first three innings, which really 
won the game for Brooklyn, but after that he set- 
tled down. It was a sharp fielding game, six 
double plays being made. Score: 

BROOKLYN. 

R1BPO 
Jones, rf....2 
Griffin, cf...1 
And’son, If..1 
Shindle, 3b.0 
Core’ran, ss.1 
L’ch’ce, 1b..0 
Daly, 2b.....0 
Grim, c 0 
Kennedy, p..0 


Donovan, rf.0 
Bly, s 
Steyzel, of.. 
Smith, lf.... 
Sugden, c... 


wwyoe ko 


oe 
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Truby, 2b... 
Mack, 1b.... 
Hastings p. 


SCHORR WR Rt 
CrRQOCMH COORD, 
COocorRHooocH 


0 
1 
0 
0 
Lyons, 8b...0 
0 
0 
0 


tor 





Totals 
r 000001 
Kaew 11200001 05 
rned runs—Brooklyn, 4 First base by er- 
sore Pitteberte: 2; Brooklyn, 2. Left on bases— 
Pittsburg, 6; Brooklyn, 4. First base on balls— 
Ot? Hastines, 2; off Kennedy, 4. Struck out— 
By Hastings, 3; by Kennedy, 4. Three-base hits 
—Smith, Jones. Sacrifice hits—Lanchance, Grim. 
Stolen base—Griffin. Double piays—Stenzel and 
Truby; Hastings and Mack; Grim and Corcoran; 
Corcoran, Daly, and Lachance, (2;) Jones and 
Corcoran. Umpire—Mr. Betts. 


— i) 
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Other Lengue Games. 


AT ST. LOUIS. 


wt caboe ste ace 0000 0-5 
Boston ee 2 041 8..—12 

Base hits—St. Louis, 8; Boston, 12. Errors— 
St. Louis, 2; Boston, 3. Batteries—Breitenstein 
and McFarland; Nichols and Bergen. Umpire— 


. Lynch, 
—— SECOND GAME. 


St. Louis .......--- esate 2-8 OR 0 
Boston 204000 O— 7 
Base hits—St. Louis, 20; Boston, 13. Errors— 
St. Louls, 4; Boston, 2. Batteries—Kissinger 
and po Stivetts and Bergen. Umpire— 


. Lyne 
ws AT LOUISVILLE. 


Loulsville ...-e+e++ee+ 2 
Philadelphia 000 
Base hits—Loulsville, 9; Philadelphia, 8. Er- 
rors—Philadelphia, 4. Batteries—Frazier and 
Dexter; Taylor, Whittrock, and Clements. Um- 
pire—McFarland. 
AT CLEVELAND. 
land ... 0000 0-1 
Baltimore . 014801 01 0-10 
Batteries—Young end Zimmer; Hoffer and 
Clark. Umpire—Mr. Hurst. * 
AT CINCINNATI. 


Cincinnati 1 0..—9 
Washington 20 0-5 

Base hits—Cincinnati, 9; Washington, 12. Ir- 
rors—Cincinnati, 2; Washington, Batteries— 
Dwyer and Peltz; Mercer and McGuire. Umpire 
—Mr, Sheridan. 


St. Louis 


0 4..—12 
01 


Orange, 8} Riverton, 1. 
ORANGE, N. J., July 11.—A good exhibition of 
baseball was given at the Orange Oval this aft- 
ernoun in the third and deciding game of the se- 





ries played between the Riverton and Orange | 
Athletic Clubs in the presence of some 8,000 
people. <A few errors were made, but as a rule 
the play was clean-cut and ae, the home 
team winning by better team work in 
and a little more effective work at the bat. 
score; 

ORANGE. 

R1B 

Thomas, cf..1 
M’L’hlin, ss.2 
Gray, lf.....8 
Cuming, c...1 
Horner, 1b...0 
Nichols, rf..1 
Kellogg, 2b.0 
Bailey, 3b...0 
Setley, p....0 


Total .....8 


RIVERTON, 
R1B 
Willi’ms, 8b.0 
Sch’nh’t, 2b.0 
Cook, rf.....0 
Crump, ss...1 
Enderley, 1f.0 
Highley, 1b.0 


Gorman, cf..0 
M’'Fet’ge, p. 
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PAV ORU es 6 kidd ciao o-1 

Earned runs—Orange, 3; Riverton, 1. First 
base on errors—Orange, 9; Riverton, 2. Left on 
bases—Orange, 6; Riverton, 7. Bases on balls— 
Off Setley, 5. Struck out—By Setley, 8; by Mc- 
Fetridge, 5. Stolen bases—McLaughlin, Thomas, 
Gray. Sacrifice hits—Cook, Nichols, Graff. Two- 
base hit—Cuming. Home run—Crump. Double 
plays—Bailey and Horner; Williams and Highley. 
Umpire—Mr. Jack Hartley. 


South Orange, 12; YY. M. C, A., 8. 


SouTH ORANGE, N. J., July 11.—The South 
Orange Field Club defeated the Orange Young 


Men's Christian Association nine at Orange to- 
day in a very exciting game of base-ball. Score: 


South Orange F.C..0 011028310 4-12 
Orange Y¥. M.C.A..10220008 00-8 

Batteries—Halliday and B, Byret; Beyer and 
Grady. 


Oritani, 8; All-Collegiate, 7. 

The Oritani Field Club won from the All-Col- 
legiate nine of Philadelphia at Hackensack yes- 
terday by the following score: 

Oritani 0 20 0-8 
All-Collegiate .......... 1 0-7 

Hits—Oritani, 13; All-Collegiate, 9. Errors— 
Oritani, 5; All-Collegiate, 5. Batteries—Murphy 
and O’Neil; Dickson and Highley. 


TO THE FIRST CELANDINE. 





From ‘‘ Random Rhymes,”’ by Sam Wood (Poet 
and Boilermaker.) 

Ere the sweet thrush attuned its speckled 

throat, 
Or ere the blackbird’s thrilling song 

was heard, 

oe Ae glance thy golden petals caught, 
d was strangely stirred. 


The buds upon the thorn were scarcely seen, 
Nor had the fluttering lark essayed to sing, 
When thou appeared’st amid the quickening 


green, 
A solitary thing. 

Lured into bloom by one brief sunny day, 
Thy fleeting life, alas! must soon be o’er; 


But ’tis thy honored lot to lead the way 
For countless millions more. 


Thou art the herald of a lovely race; 
But though ‘tis thine to die ere storms 
are stilled, 
Thou mayest depart contented from thy 


lace, 
rhe mission all fulfilled. 


Thou canst not live to see 
unfold; 
Nor view the fiory. of a vernal me 
Thou canst not linger, blooming, to behold 
The crowning wealth of May. 


Yet thine is but_the lot of such as lead 
Onward to glorious periods, alone, 

Of such as in the battle fight and bleed, 
And die at victory’s dawn. 


the Spring 





Ohinese Landscape Gardening. 


From Chambcrs’s Journal. 

The Chinese were believed to have pos- 
sessed great skill in landscape gardening 
from a very early period, though, if we are 
to judge from the illustrations on the fa- 
mous “willow pattern” plates, there is 
some excuse for doubting the extent of that 
skill. It is true that a very ancient Chinese 
writer, Lieu-Tscheu, has some extremely 
sensible remarks on the pleasures of a gar- 


den, in the course of which he says: ‘“ The 
art of laying out gardens consists, therefore, 
in contriving cheerfulness of prospect, lux- 
urlance of growth, shade, retirement, and 
repose, so that the rural aspect may pro- 
duce an illusion. * * * Symmetry is wear- 
isome, and a garden where everything be- 
trays constraint and art becomes tedious 
and distasteful.”” But it was the letter rath- 
er than the spirit of Lieu-Tscheu’s advice 
that his countrymen followed when they 
elected to patronize the “‘ natural”’ and the 
“picturesque,” and they soon reached a 
stage of cockneyfied imitation of nature 
which Horace Walpole himself could not 
have surpassed. 

In 1843 the Royal Horticultural Society 
sent out the eminent Scotch botanist, Rob- 
ert Fortune, to visit these famous gardens 
of China—the land to which we owe the 
peony, the chrysanthemum, the azalea, and 
the camellia. He was enchanted by the 
magnificent azalea-clad mountains of Che- 
Kiang, one blaze of gorgeous bloom from 
foot to summit, but he saw little of the re- 
nowned landscape gardens, though enough 
to show him that much that was fashion- 
able in English gardening was merely a re- 
lapse into Chinese barbarism. Indeed, as a 
matter of fuct, the hideous system of “ bed- 
ding out,’’ which has in recent years been 
so popular in this country, is simply pla- 
giarism from the Chinese. Those detest- 
able cockney ribbon gardens, with their 
bands of red, yellow, and blue—a blaze of 
gorgeous but incongruous and inharmonious 
color—are a slavish imitation of Chinese 
taste—the taste to which we owe such ar- 
tistic masterpieces as the “‘ willow pattern” 
and the illuminated tea chest! 





The Maremma, 


From Good Words, 

The name of Maremma is given to a large 
extent of insalubrious land which borders 
the Mediterranean; whether insalubrious 
because uncultivated, or uncultivated be- 
cause insalubrious, is a problem which has 
not yet been solved. Though both modern 
science and quickened national enterprise 
have of late years ~been applied to its 
solution, the resuits accomplished have been 
unconvincing. The Tuscan part of the Ma- 
remma stretches inland nearly to Siena; 
beginning at the north a few miles from 
Leghorn, it extends to the ancient frontier 
of the Pontifical States, from whence the 
same immense tract of sparsely cultivated 
and malarial territory continues under the 
name of the Roman Maremma and Cam- 

agna to the gates of Rome. 

Ther is no hard-and-#ast border line be- 
tween the healthy and unhealthy land, but 
the transformation is a gradual one, the 
villages become rarer, the cultivated land 
diminishes, stretches of wood and bog are 
more frequent until we no longer see any 
houses by the roads#le, but only here and 
there in the distance some small gray ham- 
let perched on the top of a rock hill, 
“lke roosting falcon musing on the chase. 

On the hil/side near such oases some 
fields, a few olive trees, and then again be- 
gins the woodland, large forest trees, then 
groves of beeches and oaks lopped con- 
tinually for firewood, the forest full of 
dangers and alarms, with its ponds and 
bogs and labyrinths, a hiding place for 
anything from a ghost to a brigand—in 
short, the typical forest of the Maremma. 
Toward the Mediterranean coast the hills 
become less abrupt, and along the shore 
and up the broader valleys which diverge 
from it stretch immense extents of undu- 
lating grass lands, seemingly uncultivated, 
but which really are sown piece by piece 
in regular rotation every ten years. 





The Queen Makes Few Mistakes. 


From The Spectator. 

Just think of the blunders all ving mon- 
archs have made, even Francis Joseph of 
Austria, whom men now account a Nestor, 
and all the Premiers of our time, and then 
reflect on this reign, in which there has 
never been a blunder great enough to be 
perceptible to the million eyes which al- 
ways watch a Court. It seems to us that, 
wholly apart from the difficult question of 
the proper limits of loyalty to an individual, 
there is enough in the known facts to justi- 
fy all the reverence with which the Queen 
is regarded, and which extends far beyond 
the limit of her scepire, wide as that limit 
has now become. 

Foreigners occupy in many respects the 
position of posterity, and among foreigners 
capable of judging the reverence for the 
Queen is at least as great as in England, 
her opinion when known to foreign Courts 
weighing at least as heavily as it does with 
her own Ministers. This is due, say sev- 
eral of our contemporaries this week, to the 
intermarriages which have made her Ma- 
jesty the common ancestress in so many 
Courts, in every Court, indeed, not strictly 
Catholic, and no doubt the strange position 
of the Queen in that respect is one reason 
for the special honor in which she its held 
abroad; but {tt is not the principal one. 
Relatives can hate one another very hard, 
and the Queen is as greatly respected in 
Washington or New-York as in Berlin or St. 
Petersburg. , 

Her Majesty is great because her reign 
has been great—great in its enterprises, 
great in its successes, great, above all, in 
that compatibility which, owing mainly to 
the character of tne Sovereign, it has shown 
to be possible between a more than repub- 
lican freedom and monarchical institutions. 
The British Empire is the eee object 
lesson ever given to the world to show that 
a State can enlarge its borders without liv- 
ing is ES ngs and without universal 

tary 


OF THE RAILROADS. 
Unexpected Suit Against the Northern zt 
Pacific Plan. d 


CuIcaGo, July 11.—A suit was filed in the 
United States Court, in Milwaukee, yes< 
terday by general creditors of the North- 
ern Pacific Railroad Company, attack- 
ing the proposed reorganization agree- 
ment, seeking the postponement of thé 
gale ordered to take place July 25, and 
asking that the decree of foreclosure and — 
sale be set aside. The Court is asked te 
enjoin the sale, but Judge Jenkins has 
taken no action, and will not until after” 
all the parties have been heard. This will 
probably be next week. 

The petition charges that the reorganiza~ 
tion agreement was brought about by 
fraud, and that the decree of the sale 
was secured in the same manner; that the 
general creditors sre to be shut out from 
the distribution of the assets, while the 
stockholders are allowed to come in and 
participate. if the proposed sale is al- 
lowed to take place the creditors say they 
will » unable to protect themselves, for 
the reason that the property is so extreme- 
ly valuable that no single creditor, or, in- 
deed, possibly, all the general creditors 
combined, would be able to purchase, ag 
the combination of the secured creditors 
would raise the purchase price beyond 
what the general creditors might be able 
to pay. If a certain class of security hold- 
ers are permitted to make the plan of re- 
organization, exclude the general creditors, 
and give preference to the sto olders, 
injustice and suppression must n sarily 
supervene. The bill submits that it is the 
right of the genera) creditors to participate 
in any plan of reorganization, and to the 
éxclusion of the stockholders. 

The suit is filed by Morton Paton and H. 
O. Armour of New-York, E. D. Christian 
of Virginia, and J. D. Smith of Connecti- 
cut. These gentlemen bid in the property 


of the Seattle, Lake Shore, and Easterz 
Railroad Company. ™ 


Tennessee Central. 


BH. O. Godfrey, receiver of the Tennessee 
Central Railway, was in Chattanooga two 
or three days ago en route to his home 
from the East. He said to a reporter for 
The Chattanooga Times: “I have just 
returned from the Hast, where I have been 
for the past thirty days. Up to this time 
I have failed to raise the money I ex- 
pected. However, I may meet with the 


desired success before the expiration of the 
next thirty days. I will return to New- 
York within a few days and renew my 
work there. I have two or three reasons 
for hope of carrying the deal through and 
securing the funds with which to pay. the 
debts, and for the construction of the road. 
This silver craze disturbs money matters; 
money is timid at the present time. I be- 
lieve the road will be built, but I cannot 
gay that I will do it.” 


To Appeal the Joint Traffic Case. 


An appeal in the case of the United States 
against the Joint Traffic Association has 
been taken, by order of the Attorney Gen- 
eral, to the United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals. United .States District Attorney 
Macfarlane will continue as the public 
prosecutor. This suit was brought at the 


instigation of the Inter-State Commerce 
Commission for the purpose of preventing 
the operation of the new joint traffic agree- 
ment under which thirty-two important rail- 
road companies bound themselves to main- 
tain rates. The trial occurred in the United 
States Circuit Court in this city before 
Judge Lacombe a Jew weeks ago, and a 
decision was rendered in favor of the rail- 
road companies. 


Railroad Men and Matters. 


—A tariff has been issued by the Missourt, 
Kansas and Texas Railroad, effective at once, 
restoring rates from Galveston to Missouri River 
territory to the same basis as existed prior to 
the inter-State commerce decision in the John- 
son-Larimer case against the Atchison and other 
roads. It is not known what action the other 
roads will take in the premises. 

—The election of E. W. Winter, General 
Manager of the Omaha line, as President of the 
Northern Pacific is regarded in the West as giv- 
ing the Vanderbilt-Morgan interest control of the 

eration of that road. The Chicago, St. Paul, 

inneapolis and Omaha Railroad, from which 
Mr. Winter comes, is a part of the Chicago and 
Northwestern system. 

—A contract for the grading, masonry, 
and trestle work of the new Butler and Pitts- 
burg Railroad from the Allegheny River to But- 
ler has been awarded to C, I. McDonald of Pitts- 
burg at a price approximating $700,000. Opera- 
tions will begin immediately, and the contractor 
agrees to complete the work by Jan. 7, 1897. 

—John <A. Sargeant, Assistant General 
Freight Agent of the Kansas City, Fort Scott 
and Memphis, has resigned to become General 
Trreight Agent of the Kansas City, Pittsburg and 
Gulf, and J. D. Riddell will be his successor on 
the first-named road. 

—There is some talk of removing the 
general offices of the Ontario and Western Rail- 
road from New-York City to Middletown, N. Y., 
in order to escape paying the large city tax as- 
sessment, which is regarded as burdensome. 

—Col. John J. McCook, the sole receiver of 
the St. Louis and San Francisco Railroad, has 
completed and filed his accounts up to midnight 
of June 30, when the property was turned over to 
the officers of the new corporation. 

—A. W. Johnston, General Superintendent 
of the Nickel Plate Railroad has gone to Europe 
with his wife and daughter to spend his vaca- 
tion. 

—During the month of June the Indiana 
Car Service Association handled 18,657 cars, with 
an average detention of 1.74 days. 

—An increase of $33,775 in gross receipts 
is reported by the Chesapeake and Ohio for the 
first week in July. 

—Charles H. Shinn has been appointed 
gama Auditor of the Wheeling and Lake 

rie. 

—The New-York Central reports $217,°00 
increased earnings for the month of June, 





BUSINESS TROUSLES. 


—Watson B. Dickerman has been appointed ree 
ceiver for the Marshall Basing Mining Company 
of 57 Broadway, whose mines are in Colorado, on 
the application of W. W. Rossiter, a creditor for 
$11,934. Holders of $140,000 in stock requested 
the appointment of Mr. Dickerman. The llabill- 
ties of the company are $21,000. 

—Judgment for $13,529 was entered yesterday 
against James M. Waterbury and Chauncey Mar- 
shall in favor of the Leather Manufacturers’ Nar 
tional Bank. 





THE WEATHER FORECAST. 


suv ASHINGTON, July 11—8 P. M.—Forecast for 
junday: 

NEW-ENGLAND, EASTERN NEW-YORK, 
EASTERN PENNSYLVANIA, NEW-JERSBEY, 
DELAWARE, MARYLAND, DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA, and VIRGINIA, fair until Monday 
night, slightly warmer, southwesterly winds. 

NORTH CAROLINA, SOUTH CAROLINA, and 
GEORGIA, fair, preceded by showers on the 
coast, easterly to southeasterly winds, warmer. 
EASTERN FLORIDA, fair, followed Sunday aft- 
ernoon by showers on the Atlantic coast, south- 
easterly winds. YESTERN FLORIDA and ALA-~ 
BAMA, fair, southeasteriy winds. MISSISSIPPI, 
LOUISIANA, and EASTERN TEXAS, threaten-; 
ing weather Sunday morning, with showers on’ 
the gulf, fair in the afternoon, possibly ee 
warmer, easterly to southeasterly winds. N - 
MEXICO, fair, variable winds. WESTERN 
TEXAS, OKLAHOMA, and INDIAN TERRI- 
TORY, threatening weather, probably without 
rain, warmer, southeasterly winds. A NSAS, 
fair, southerly to southwesterly winds. THEN- 
NESSEE and KENTUCKY, generally fair, slight- 
ly warmer, southerly winds. 

WEST VIRGINIA, WESTERN PENNSYI- 

VANIA, and OHIO, fair, fresh to brisk one 
to southwesterly winds. WESTERN NEW- 
YORK, fair, warmer, light to fresh southwesterly 
winds. INDIANA and ILLINOIS, fair, continued 
high temperature, southwesterly winds. LOWER 
MICHIGAN, UPPER MICHIGAN, and WISCON- 
SIN, fair, continued high temperature, 
fresh southerly to southwesterly winds. 
SOTA, fair, southwesterly winds. NORTH DA- 
KOTA and SOUTH DAKOTA, fair, cooler, vari- 
able winds. IOWA and NEBRASKA, fair, con- 
tinued high temperature, southerly winds. 

MISSOURI and KANSAS, fair, southerly winds, 
continued high temperature. COLORADO, fair, 
variable winds. WYOMING, fair, probably slight- 
ly cooler, winds becoming northwesterly. MON- 
TANA, fair, slightly cooler, northwesterly winds. 

The Atlantic high pressure area has settled 
over the South Atlantic States and will dominate 
the weather over the whole country for two 
or three days, giving clear skies and continued 
high temperature. The pressure is relatively 
high off the North Pacific coast. The storm 
has remained nearly stationary to the north of 
Montana, diminishing in intensity. 

Rain has fallen in the Lower Mississippi Valley 
and the Southwest. 

The temperature has fallen in Montana and, 
has generally risen elsewhere. 





Colorado Springs Mining Stocks. 


COLORADO SPRINGS, July 11.—Gardiner & Co, 

report the closing quotations to-day as follows: 
Saturday. as 
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erat—Cheery Stage Chat. 


® Charles H. Hoyt, the playwright and pro- 
‘Prietor of Hoyt’s Theatre, accompanied by 
Mrs. Hoyt, was among the arrivals on the 
Bteamship Campania yesterday. 

To a reporter for THE NEw-YORK TIMES 
Mr. Hoyt said that he and Mrs. Hoyt had 
Spent several weeks in London and Paris, 
and that he had endeavored to get all the 
pleasure he could out of his trip, and had 
_teft all his business in the hands of his 

Partner, Frank McKee, who will remain in 
London until Aug: 7. 

Concerning his play, “A Trip to China- 
town,” which is now on tour in the Eng- 
lish provinces, Mr. Hoyt said that its suc- 
“ess in England surprised him. When the 
piece was first produced in London an An- 
glicized version was presented and the play 
was condemned. The piece was then given 
@s it was originally written, and it met 
With instant success. Mr, Hoyt has come 
to the conclusion that Britons do not lack 
the sense of humor, but that they are apt 
to take things literally and require it to be 
made clear that a joke is intended to be 
@ joke. 

He declared that Mr. Charles Frohman 
had captured for the American market 
€very good play in London, and that ‘“‘ The 
Sign of the Cross"’ was destined to create 
@ sensation when produced here. 

Mr. Hoyt announced that the production 
of the new play which he has written for 
Harry Conor will be postponed until the 
latter part of the season, Conor’s stay in 
Australia having been extended at the re- 
quest of the Australian managers. 

Mr. Hoyt’s experience in politics as a 
Member of the New-Hampshire Legislature 
has left him with a keen interest in po- 
litical affairs, and he declared that al- 
though he has been a lifelong Democrat 
he will vote for McKinley in order to help 
defeat the free silverites, 

He savs that English capitalists are ready 
to invest millions of pounds in the United 
States, and they are anxiously awaiting the 
result of the fight between the advocates of 
sound money and free silver in this coun- 


Mrs. Hoyt brought back from Paris sev- 
@ral trunks of new gowns, which she has 
procured for her part in her husband's 
new play, ‘“‘A Contented Woman.” Mrs. 
Hoyt declares she will have all her Paris 
Gowns. refitted here by American dress- 
makers. who, she says, have no equal, 





Some Newspapers. 
From The. Forum, 

While they are not a cause for alarm, 
they should receive the attention of every 
educator and every true and patriotic citi- 
gen. It could not be foreseen that a time 
would come when a partisan press would 
seek to mislead the people. It could not 
be foreseen that a time would come when 
whole columns of “fake” news would be 
published; that whole columns of sensation- 
al “stuff” would be printed and read. It 
could not be foreseen that the family paper 


would contain a little of everything, like 
the refuse box in a typeroom. It could not 
be realized that a time would come when 
this man would be written “up” and this 
one “down” for personal gain. One did 
not realize that measures would be advocat- 
ed on a purely ‘‘commercial” basis. That 
such things take place is shocking to our 
ideals of democracy 

It could not be foreseen that it would be 
@ common question as to the truthfulness 
of the statements made in a paper, *“* Who 
Owns the paper?” ‘“ What money is hehind 
it that makes it advocate this plan?”’ These 
questions are too common nowauays lLur a 
healthy tone of the press, but in this dis- 
trust of the press is the cure for the evil. 
People are losing their reverence for print. 
A printed lie has no more effect now than 
an oral one. People say every day, ‘I saw 
in the paper so and so, I do not know 
whether it is true or not.” The campaign 
paper has less and less influence in elec- 
tions. This has been fully demonstrated of 
late. The time will come when the people 
will demand newspapers of a higher order 
and obtain them. It is unfortunate that 
circumstances force people to lose their 
faith in the power of the newspaper to 
adhere to the truth. 





First Starved, Then Honored. 


From Chambers’s Journal. 

Concerning those who write for money, or, 
am other words, for support, there is little 
i9°be saic. There are two very old sayings, 
vexatio det intellectum, hardship improves 
the understanding; and ingenii largitor 
Venter, hunger sharpens the wits—sayings 
which certainly receive some confirmation 
in the case of men like Oliver Goldsmith; 
and many instazces could be quoted in 
Which poverty seems to have exerted a 


favorable influence on poetry, Milton was 
poor and unpatronized, and so was Shake- 
Speare; Samuel Butler, author of Hudibras, 
to whose memor” a monument was erected 
in Westminster Abbey, is a striking ex- 
ample; and was cleverly epigrammatized by 
Mr. Wesley: 
While Butler, ‘needy wretch, was yet alive, 
Wo generous patron would a dinner give, 
See =, when starv’d to death, and turn’d to 
ust, 

Presented with a monumental bust! 
The poet’s fate is here in emblem shown, 
He ask’d for bread, and he receiv’d a stone. 
On the other hand, it is asserted that, in 
order to write well, the mind must be free 
from anxiety, ‘“‘nor be troubied with the 
care of procuring a blanket.’’ 

Among the other and far larger class, 
_— who write for fame, as Persius puts 


Digito monstrari et dicter hic est, 

(To heart it said—there, there he goes,) 
many of our best authors have unblushing- 
ly ranked themseives, and they own to an 
intense enjoyment that never seems to 
eloy. at seeing their works in print: 

None but the author knows an author’s cares 
Or Fancy’s fondness for the child she bears; 
Committed once into the public arms, 

The baby seems to smile with added charms. 





HOTELS, 


~~ PPP PII 


OTEL MAJESTIC, 


CENTRAL PARK WEST, 72D AND TIiST STS. 
ABSOLUTELY FIRE-PROOF. 


LUXURIOUSLY FURNISHED. 


The most advaatageously located of all 
great City Hotels for Summer residence. 

Cuisine of superior excellence. Rooms cool and 
®pacious, overlooking Central Park. European 
pian, $2.00 per day and upward. 

The magnificent Rustic Gardens, reserved 
. Strictly for guests and their friends, now open. 
Orchestral music every evening. 


P. W. ORVIS, General Manager. 


BREVOORT HOUSE, 


FIFTH AVE, AND EIGHTH ST. 
TO-DAY, SUNDAY, JULY 12TH. 


Special Table d’Hote Dinner $1.25, 
Coolest Dining Room in the City. 


A few desirable apartments en suite, furnished 
or unfurnisped, may be rented now or engaged 
for the Fall; very desirable; moderate prices. 
Restaurant a la carte or on the American pian. 
For full particulars address 


CHARLES JAIMES, PROPRIETOR. 


Cooper Union Hotel, 


15, 17, and 19 8a Av. Handsomely Furnished 
Rooms, permanent or transient. Rates moderate. 


the 








SXCURSIONS. __ 
aC: ION : 


Puce See 








~ Long Island Railroad’s 
Great Excursion Routes 
TO THE SEA. 


Manhattan Beach. 


LEAVE FOOT OF 84TH ST., E. R.—Sundays 
6:50, 8:40, 10:10, 11:10 A, M.. 12:10, and half 
hourly from 1:10 to 10:10 P. M. 

WHITEHALL ST., via Bay Ridge.—Sundays, 


hourly from 8:10 to 11:10 A. M., and half hourly * 


from 12:10 to 2:10, 2:80, 3:10, 3:30, and every 


half hour from 4:10'to 9:40 and 10:20 'P. M. 


Reduced Rates Mondays. 
On each Monday during the season the L. I 
R. Co. will sell at its East 34th St. ticket 
office round trip tickets to Manhattan Beach, and 
good for admission to either Sousa’s Concert, 
Rice’s Circus Carsival, or Pain's Fireworks, good 
only on day of sale, Fifty Cents. 


Coney Island. 





Brooklyn Bridge. 


Through trains from B’klyn Terminus, Brooklyn 
Bridge, via B’klyn Elevated and P. P. & Cc. L 


mR me 
Ly. B’klyn Bridge Sundays, 8:13, 8:48, 9:43, 
10:18, and half hourly from 10:53 A. M. to 12:53, 
and every 10 minutes from 1:03 to 10:47 P. M. 
Exe. Tickets, 20 cents, including Elevated 
Fare, on sale at &/l B. E. R. R. stations. 


Culver Route. 

Leave fcot of WHITEHALL ST., New-York, 
Sundays, 9:10, and half hourly from 10:10 A. M. 
to 2:10 P. M.; 2:80, 8:10, 8:80, and every half hour 
from 4:10 tu 9:40, 10:20 P. M, Exc. Tickets 25 
cents. 


Rockaway Beach, 


VIA N. Y. AND ROCKAWAY BEACH R. R. 
Trains leave Long Island City Sundays, 7:10, 
8:30, 9:30, 10:20, 10:50, 11:20, 11:50 A. M,, 12:20, 
1:00, 1:25, 1:50, 2:15, 2:85, 2:50, 3:20, 8:50, 4:20, 
6:10, 6:10, 6:35, 7:00, 7:25, 7:55, 8:15, 8:40, 9:06, 
§:30, 10:25 P. M. 





Referring to previous an- 
nouncements in this column. 
Our (mearly) all water tour 
left NewrYork July 9th for 
Boston, Nova Seotia, ete., and 
will be followed by similar 
tours on July 23d, Aug. Gth & 
20th. Other tours, 14 days, 
Niagara Falls, St. Lawrence, 
Lakes, ete., $100. 

Seven Days every Friday by 
N. ¥. C. R. R. to Thousand Isl- 
ands, St. Lawrence, etc., $50, 
all expenses included. 

July Sist, three-day trip to 
the Thousand Islands, includ- 
ing hotel expenses, $16. 

Last party to Kurope leaves 
Aug. Sth. 

Tickets to any Summer re- 
sort. Routes best, rates low- 
est. 
nook OF TOURS for the 
asking. 

"PHOS, COOK & SON, 
Cor. B’way & Warren, N. Y. 
Cor, Broadway & 30th St., N.Y. 





HE PEOPLE’S PLEASURE CROUNDS. 


“¢ . A delightful sail on fast- 
os going steamers, Two 
grand concerts daily. 
Magnificent foliage, 
wa rare plants, and horti- 
cultural wonders. An 
unequaled menagerie. 
magnificent aviary, 
mammoth aquarium, 
grand museum, all 
FREE. Genuine Glen 
Island Clam Bake. 
Dinners a la carte, 
** Klein Deutschland.”’ 
“‘The Dairy.”” Boat- 
ing, bathing, fishing, 
bowling, and billiards, 
TIME TABLE—STEAMERS LEAVE, 
Sortlandt St, Piers, 9, 10, 11 A.M. 12 M ; 1.20, 2 20, 3.90, 6.18 P.M. 
do. 5th St. Beooklvn. 9 9, 102011 20 A. ML: 32.29, 9.80, 95", 3.20 
PM., Feat 224 Sr .945, 19-45, 11.45 A.M. 299-48, 2,°5, 8's. 408 Bag 
P.M.:LEAY GLEN 'SLAND 11 A.M for 8°94 St, and Cortlandt tt, 
12 M., 1.00 P. M . for Contlandt St. only; 8, 5, 6, 7, 8P, M., forall 
andings. EXTT\ ROATS SUNDAYS, 
EXCURSION 40 CENTS, 
Includes Admission to all Attractions. 


A Day in the Mountains. 
LEHIGH VALLEY RAILROAD, 
EXCURSION TO 
Mauch Chunk, Glen Onoko, 
and Switch-Back. 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 15th. 

SPECIAL TRAIN, with improved Lunch Car at- 
tached, will leave foot of Cortlandt or Desbrosses 
St., New-York City, at 8:20 A. M., Pennsylvania 
Annex, foot of Fulton St., Brooklyn, at 8:00 A, M. 
EXCURSION $2.25 TICKETS. 

Tickets for Switch-Back can only be 
purchased on Special Train for 50 
cents extra, 

Tickets on sale at 235, 273, 944, and 1,323 Broad- 
way, 81 East 14th St., 156 East 125th St., 127 
Bowery, and foot of Cortlandt or Desbrosses 8t., 
N. Y.; 4 Court St., 860 Fulton S8t., 98 Broadway, 
and Pennsylvania Annex, foot of Fulton S8t., 
Brooklyn. 

For full particulars and accommodations for 
parties apply at 235 Broadway. 


WEST POINT, NEWBURGH 
& POUGHKEEPSIE, 


Grand Daily Excursion, (Except Sunday,) 
by PALACE IKON DAY LINE STEAMERS. 
“NEW-YORK ” and * ALBANY.” 
From Brooklyn, Fulton St., (by Annex)....8 A. M, 
‘* New-York, Desbrosses St. Pier...8:40 ‘* 
** New-York, West 22d St. P 9 
Returning, due in New-York 5:30 P. M. 


MORNING and AFTERNOON CONCERTS. 
CONEY ISLAND. 
SEA BEACH ROUTE. 


Boats via Bay Ridge leave Whitehall St., ter- 
minus elevated and Broadway railroads, at 7:10, 
8:10, 9:10, 10:10, 10:40 A. M., and half hourly 
until 9:40, and at 10:20 P. M. Sundays, 8:10, 9:10, 
9:40 A. M., then half hourly until 2:10 P. M., 
then every 20 minutes until 9:10 P. M., and at 9:40, 
10:10, 10:40 P. M. Last train for New-York, via 
Bay Ridge boat, leaves Sea Beach 11:10; last 
train, via Brooklyn Bridge, 1 O'CLOCK AT 
NIGHT. 

EXCURSION TICKETS, 25 CENTS. 


CALIFORNIA, MEXICO, TEXAS, CHINA, JA- 
pan, Australia, Hawaiian Islands, Central 
America. Special rates for freight or passage. 
Choice of routes. Private cars to rent. Special 
tourist parties. Free maps and pamphlets. 
EDWIN HAWLEY, A. G. T. M., 849 Broadway. 

















BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES, 





RAPALA AAAALRA 


X-Ray Machine, 


HAMERSCHLAG’S 
CATHOSCOPE. 


The latest, simplest, and most perfect devel- 
opment of the X-Ray apparatus for exhibition 
purposes. The only machine in cabinet form. 
Great attraction for Summer Resorts. Quick 
returns for small cost. Machines sold outright. 
For particulars address CATHOSCOPE ELEC- 
TRICAL CO., New-York City. P. O. Box 2,584, 


GBA BRELSo MonRyoet 
PATENTS 

inventiotis quickly patented and sold. Lowest 
terms; 391 Patents procured last week; 


124 sold, 
HINTS TO INVENTORS” 
mailed free. CLANK. DEEMEK & CO., 189 Bwy. 








EUROPE. 
( THE ADELPHI HOTEL, | 





FOR SALE.—Bicycle business; prominent loca- 
tion, with agency for first-class wheel. For 
terms, address BICYCLE, Box 197 Times. 





LIVERPOOL 


Midland 
MIDLAND GRAND HOTEL, 
—ST. ANC LONDON— 


Railway MIDI. AND HOTML 
Hotels. P B : 


QUEEN'S HOTEL 
Pieeene', Pee ee 
THE MIDLAND HOTEL, 
B 


” 
otel. DE 
Specialties: Excellent Cuisine, 
| Comfort. Moderate charges. 


BERLIN 














Industrial Exhibition, 
MAY TO OCTOBER, 1896. 
GERMAN PISCATORIAL and 
GERMAN COLONIAL EXHIBITION: 
Tele- 


Kairo—Old Berlin—Gigantic 
scope—Sporting Exhibition 
—Panorama of the Alps— 
North Pole—Pieasure Park. 














RELIGIOUS NOTICES, 


v err 


AT SOUTH CHURCH, MADISON 
88th St.—Services at 11 A. M. R 
Paimer will preach. 


AV. 
ev. 


AND 
James 


: : a 
- ENJOY YOURSELF THIS SUMMIR. 
Prospect House, Nostrand Av. and Prospect 
Place, Brooklyn; nice!y ‘furnished lawns, ham- 
mocks, tennis, croquet, large unds; 30 minutes 
to Manhattan, righton, Borgen, and Bath 
Beaches by 5-cent fare; Bridge, minutes; 


ae $6 up; parlor dining room; service first- 
class. 





FURNISHED ROOMS, 





14th ST., 101 WES ® (corner 6th Av.)— 
Large rooms; furnished or unfurnished; $2.50. 
Mrs. HANSEN. , 


28th ST., 14 BAST, (between 5th and 
Madison Avs.)—Back parlor; private bath; large 
front room; breakfast optional; references. 


83d ST., 14 WEST.—Second floor; 
furnished suites, with private bath; 

rooms; southern exposure; references. 

46 WEST 127th ST.—Airy, clean, large, 
pleasant room; ample closets; running water; 

gas, bath; $2.50 weekly. 








finely 
single 








Brooklyn, ; 
114 COLUMBIA. HBIGHT S.—Hand- 
somely furnished rooms opposite the Maguerite; 
overlooking bay; near Bridge and ferry; reference. 





UNFURNISHED ROOMS. 





85th ST., 68 WES T.—Large, cool rooms; 
same block as New-York Clubhouse; thoroughly 
renovated; every convenience; gentlemen only. 


88d ST., 246 EAS T.—Second floor, unfur- 
nishéd, in private house; only suitable for 
small adult family; rent, $16. 











Brooklyn. : 
114 COLUMBIA HEIGHTS.—Two large hand- 
some unfurnished connecting rooms, hard wood 
floors; all modern improvements. 





HORSES, CARRIAGES, &c, 





Wagonettes, 
Spi- 
Top 


Cabriolets, Victorias, 
Fan.ecy Traps, Station Wagons, 
ders, Canopy and Extension 
Phaetons, in great variety. 

At prices to suit the times. 


SPECIAL SALE OF RUNABOUTS. 
H. M. DUNCAN, 


487 & 489 Gth Ave. 
(17 YEARS WITH J. B. BREWSTER & CO.) 


INSTRUCTION—CITY SCHOOLS. 


DWIGHT SChOGL 


15 West 43d St., near Fifth Av.—Seventeenth 
year begins Sept. 30. New building, large gym- 
nasitim, laboratories, open for inspection during 
Summer, 9 to 12. Fifteen instructors; limited 
classes. Superior advantages at moderate terms. 
Annual catalogue (illustrated) mailed on applica- 
tion to HENRY L,. RUPERT, M. A., Registrar. 
Principal, ARTHUR WILLIAMS, B..A., Yale. 


The Ruel School. 


FOR GIRLS. (0TH YEAR.) 

Small classes insure individual attention. French 
and German thoroughly taught; practical training 
in English; full courses in History and Literature, 
College preparatory. 

Address Mademoiselle RUEL, 26 E, 56th St. 


MRS. LESLIE MORGAN’S BOARDING AND 

Day School for Girls, 15 West 86th St., New- 
York City.—Thorough English from Kindergarten 
through College Preparatory. Miss Catherine 
Aiken’s Method of Concentrated Attention in 
Mind Training a special feature; also conversa- 
tional French and German. Home and Chaper- 
onage for special students. 


TWENTY-FIFTH YEAR 


oO 

MISS GIBBONS’S SCHOOL. 
New-York City, 55 West 47th St., Mrs. Sarah 
H. Imerson, Principal, Primary and advanced 
classes. Preparation for all colleges. A few 
boarding scholars taken. Reopens Sept. 30, 1896. 
Address to residence. House open after Sept. 14. 

THE MISSES MOSES, 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHQOL FOR GIRLS, 
NOS. 647 & 649 MADISON AV., N. Y. City. 
Primary, (incl kindergarten,) intermediate, 
academic, and college preparatory departments. 
Special 2-year course for graduates of grammar 


schools, 
Languages. 


THH BERLITZ SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, 
Madison Square, (25th St. and Broadway,) N. Y. 
Branches in chief American and European cities, 
Best instruction; reasonable fee; term begins now. 























Miss Peebles and Miss Thompson 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
80, 82, and 34 East Sith Street. 





The Misses Ely’s School for Girls, 


RIVERSIDE DRIVE, 
85th and 86th Streets, New-York. 


Daheim Preparatory Institute. 1.55 ana 


Girls; German Kindergarten. 342 Lexington Av. 











INSTRUCTION—COUNTRY SCHOOLS. 


LASELL SEMINARY 
FOR YOUNG WOMEN, Auburndale, Mass., (ten 
miles from Boston.) Boston standards of scholar- 
ship and conduct of life, with advantages of 
healthful and beautiful suburban residence, the 
best musical and literary entertainments in 
Boston, end convenient access to places of his- 
toric interest. Rowing and skating on Charles 
River; outdoor games; gymnasium and swim- 
ming tank under careful hygienic supervision. 
Lectures on topics adapted to the ideal adminis- 
tration of home. Illustrated catalogue free, 

address, C. C.. BRAGDON, Principal. 


COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, NEWTON, N. J.— 

$800 yearly. The student, not the class, is 
the wnit. Equi! advantages for the bright and 
the slow. Languages by natives; 800 feet above 
sea level; healthy and dry. Catalogue. J. C. 
PLA, B. &S., Principal Rev. C. L. STEEL, 
A. B., Chaplain. 


THE HUDSON RIVER INSTITUTE.—A Classic- 
al Seminary of high grade for boys and girls. 
Beautiful and healthful location in the Hudson 
River Valley. Conservatory of Music, Art, and 
Elocution. For catalogues address REV. A. H. 
FLACK, A. M., Principal, Claverack, N. Y. 


A NORTH GERMAN GRADUATE OF THE 

Berlin Seminary, who has taken a few chil- 
dren to teach and care for during the Summer, 
is desirous of securing an additional number; 
best of references given. For particulars address 
Box 546, Long Branch, N. J. 


ST. AGNES SCHOOL.—Under the direction of 
Bishop Doane. Preparation for all colleges, Spe- 
cial Studies and Courses of College Study. Special 
advantages In Music and Art. Gymnasium. Miss 
ELLEN W. BOYD, Prin., Albany, N. Y. 





























INSTRUCTION—BUSINESS COLLEGES. 


“‘ Free-Hand” Shorthand. 


Why spend six to nine months and $50 to $75 
to learn shorthand and typewriting, when you 
can become a competent stenographer in 

Three Months for $30. 
One month free. Positions. 
MacGREGOR SCHOOL, 
114 West 34th St. 


ALL GRADUATES PLACED. Metropolitan 
School of Isaac Pitman SHORTHAND, 156 6Bth 
Av. Open ail Summer, day and evening. 











TEACHERS. 


~ 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN PROFESSORS, 
teachers, tutors, governesses, supplied to unl- 
versities, colleges, schools, and families; musi- 
cal department; modern languages spoken. 
Miriam Coyriere Agency, Book Building, 150 
5th Av., corner 20th St. 


TIMES UP-TOWN OFFICE, 
1.269 Broadway. 824 Street. 
Open dailv from 5 A. M. to9 P M. é 











MISCELLANEOUS, 





CHRIST CHURCH, BOULEVARD, CORNER 
Tist St., Dr. J. 8. Shipman, Rector,—Morning 
services, 11 o'clock; evening prayer at 5 o'clock. 


FIVE POINTS HOUSH OF INDUSTRY, 155 
Worth S8t., William F, Barnard, Superintend- 

ent.—Service of song on Sunday at 8:30 P. M. A 

large choir of children. Public cordially invited. 








PIANOS AND ORGANS, 





~ 


AN ASSORTMENT of Second-hand STEINWAY 

grand, square, and upright pianos, some nearly 
new, all fully warranted; also for sale cheap, the 
largest stock of second-hand pianos of other 
makers, including every prominent name in Amer- 
fea and Europe. Beware of, bogus instru- 
ments represented as genuine Steinway pianos. 
STEINWAY & SONS, Steinway Hall, New-York. 


A latative. refreshing fruit 
lozenge, 
very agreeable to take for 
Constipation, 
hemorrhoids, bile, 
loss of app®@tite, gastric and 
intestinal troubles, 
headache arising 
from them. 


E, GRILLON, 
$3 Rue des Archives, Paria 


GRi LLO Sold by all druggists. 


ANTIQUITIES AND COINS, 
For Fanciers and Purchasers of Same, 
For sale b 
FELIX WALTER, 


West End tei Charlottenburg bel Berlin. 
Ahorn Allee 33, ‘Eingang Platanen Allee 2, 





MUSICAL. 





GUITARS.—c. F. Martin & Co.'s celebrated 
Guitars; also, Boehm, Meyer, and Albrecht 

Flutes, Tiefenbrunner Zithe and Fair 

Coie’s fine Banjos. Depot at A. ZOEBISCH & 

SONS’, No. 19 Murray St. 


TIMES UP-TOWN OFFICE, 
1,269 Broadwav. ; 
Open dat SA. M too P, M 





ly trom 





UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY TO BECOME LAW- 
ful physicians. Medico, 1,001 West Congress 
Bt., Chicago. 


WATCHES, JEWELRY, &c. 











LINDO BROS. 
Heve a choice selection of Diamonds, fine 
Watches, rich Jeweiry, and unique novelties. 
Broadway, corner 20th St 


¥ 


. Sta ichyeasnnicna «te 
NEW-YORK—Richfield Springs. 


NEW-YO 





Richfield Springs, N. Y. — 


TWENTY-SECOND SEASON. 


SPRING HOUSE 
BATHS 


OPEN JUNE 20TH TO OCTOBER. 


T. R. PROCTOR. 


Richfield Springs, N. Y. 
Hotel Earlington, 


THE LARGEST, BEST, AND MOST MODERN. 


St. James Hotel. 


Moderate Rates. First-class in every particular. 
Illustrated pamphlet on application. 
E. M. EARLE & SON, 
New-York office: Hotel Bristol, 5th Av. & 42d St. 











NEW-YORK—Saratoga. 








POPULAR PRICBES. 


GRAND UNION HOTEL 
Saratoga Springs. 


Transient Rates $4 per day and upward 
Special Terms per week and season. 


WOOLLEY & GERRANS, Proprietors. 














White Sulphur Springs Hotel 


and Steamhoat Line, Saratoga Lake, 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y. Famous for its fish 
and game dinners. Book of were mailed free. 


Manhattan Beach. 
MANHATTAN AND ORIENTAL. 


The Finest Hotels on the 
Atlantic Coast. 


See Time Table, Excursion Column, 





COUNTRY AND SHASHORM COMBINED. 
PROSPECT HOUSE 


AND COTTAGES 
BAY SHORE, LONG ISLAND. 
Beautiful location on Great South Bay, oppo- 
site Fire Island and inlet to ocean; one hour 
from New-York; boati bathing, fishing, sailing: 
fine roads and interesting ves; select family 
hotel receives 400 guests; full orchestra; high- 
est class appointments; rates reasonable. ‘or 
penphiet or geaeral information, apply to New- 
Poe office, The Gerlach, or for rooms at Bay 
hore. 
FRANK M. ROGERS, Proprietor. 


LONG BEACH 


HOTEL AND COTTAGES. 


NOW OPEN FOR SHASON 1896. 
On the Ocean Beach, 23 miles from New-York. \ 
UNDER ENTIRELY NEW MANAGEMENT. 
Excellent Surf Bathing, Fishing, Boating, &c. 
Liberal Management; easonable Rates; 
quent Trains, L. I. R. 


ONG OAT Manage 
HOTEL BROOKLYN, 


CENTRE MORICHES, LONG ISLAND 
SUPERB COUNTRY AND SEASHORE 


ORT. 

NOW OPEN, NEW MANAGEMENT, 
offers unequaled accommodations for real comfort. 
Hotel complete with every modern convenience; 
perfect cuisine; capacity, 250; ballroom orchestra; 
situated on Great South Bay, overlooking ocean. 
Bathing, sailing, bicycling, and driving unsur- 
passed; two hours out; terms reasonable. Send for 
illustrated booklet. GEO. EB. HALLOCK, Prop. 


THE ARVERNE, 


Arverne by the Sea. 


NOW OPEN. 
Thirty Minutes from Long Island City. 
ARTHUR R. WOOD. 














WORDEN’S HOTEL, 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 
Open year round. Elevator, steam heat. 
Rates, $3 per day. W. W. WORDEN, Prop. 








The 
Summer 


Hotel 
Keeper 


Wants Guests 


He would like to choose 
them if he could. His 
guests, no less than his ser- 
vice, will make or mar the 
reputation of his House. 


He Advertises 


His aim, however, is not 
simply to reach the greatest 
number of people for the 
least money. To prevent 
waste he must needs confine 
his advertising outlay to peo- 
who are possible guests. 

s it not an advantage to 
draw the line still finer, and 
reach out for only those who 
are desirable guests? 


To the Hotel and Summer 
resort advertiser, the Metro- 
politan District is the im- 
portant section of the coun- 
try. Suppose you go through 
it and select from the whole 
population the people ~ ae 
to go to a Summer Hotel, 
then from among those most 
likely to go cull the most de- 
sirable. These will be 


Readers of 


1 The New-York Times 


They read THE TIMEs be- 
cause THE TIMEs prints the 
news, is progressive, and 
ean be read without debas- 
ing their intelligence or 
morals. THE Tres is the 
“model of decent and dig- 
nified journalism.” Its read- 
ers are model hotel guests, 
good travelers, good livers, 
good boarders. 


This is the 
Summer Hotel Problem 


Choose your advertising 
medium as you choose your 

ests. All hotel men 
would be glad to fill their 
houses with Times readers. 
And Times readers can be 
reached through THe Times. 


Go about this, and 


BeginEarly 


Announce your attrac- 
tions briefly, simply. If 
there are good roads for 
cycling in your neighbor- 
hood, say so; this will inter- 
est many. Then add walks, 
drives, fishing, boating, 
hunting, mountain climbing, 
ete, etc. Give the plain 
facts. 

If you do not wish to pub- 
lish a large advertisement 
add— “circular free to any 
address.” In your circular 
you can describe the advan- 
aa of your locality in de- 
tal 


If desired, THE TIMES will re~ 
write your advertisement and 
send you type proof free of 


charge. 

Send your advertising orders 
for Tue Times directly or 
through any responsible adver- 
tising agent. 

Sample copies of THe Tims 
with be mailed. free of charge. 











THE ARGYLE, BABYLON, L. I. 


86 miles from New-York. Now open. 


THE MASSAPEQUA, MASSAPEQUA, L. I, 


26 miles from New-York. Now open. 
Both hotels on GREAT SOUTH BAY. 
Steamer runs daily between the hotels, 

E. H. ROG 


‘ 8S, Jr. 
New-York office, ‘‘ Scofield’s,’"’ Metropolitan 
Bldg., Madison Square. 


THE GLENADA, 


COLD SPRING HARBOR, L. I. 


Highest situation on north shore, 80 miles boat- 
ing, bathing, and fishing; beautiful drives; posl- 
tively no mosquitoes or malaria; orchestra three 
times daily; terms moderate. Circulars, dia- 
grams, and information apply or address The Ge- 
rard, 123 to 120 West 44th St., daily, before 12 


o’ clock, 
W. B. GERARD, Proprietor. 


HOTEL NEW POINT, 


AMITYVILLE, L. L, 30 miles from New-York. 
Now open. Handsomest and coolest hotel 
on Great South Bay FACING THE OCEAN; 
LARGE ADDITION HAS RECENTLY BEEN 
ERECTED; rooms with Pcs baths; electric 
lights SPECIAL RATES FOR YOUNG MEN. 

roads for bicycling, man In attendance; ac- 
commodations for 40 horses. Terms reasonable. 

E. HATHAWAY, 


Summer Homes on Long Island. 


‘Long Island,’”’ a new illustrated descriptive 
book, and ‘‘ Summer Homes,’”’ a book describing 
hotels and boarding houses on Long Island, free 
upon application at 118, 192, 950, and 1,313 Broad- 
way, New-York; at 333 Fulton St., Eagle Sum- 
mer Bureau, and Flatbush Avy. Station, L, I. R. 
R. Sreomrai or send (4) cents in stamps for 
o Long Island,”’ or (2) cents for ‘* Summer 
Homes '’ to H. M. SMITH, Traffic Manager L. I. 
R. R., Long Island City, N. ¥. 


Flavell’s Hotel Sea View 


Restaurant, Dinner, on water 
front; large shaded grounds. Sea Cliff, L. I. 
Steamer Idlewild, Saturday excursion, 60c., leaves 
Peck’s Slip 8, 8lst St, 8:15 P. M. Sundays at 
9:45, 10 A. M. Prettiest sail on the Sound. 


DAHLMAN’S WHITE HOUSE, 


Arverne, L. I., Box 106; special season rates; 
elegant rooms, grounds, unexcelled cuisine, 
Branch, 178 Lexington Av., accommodates vis- 

















itors, 


DOMINY HOUSE, BAY SHORE. 


L. IL, J. €. Simms, proprietor. Large veran- 
das, pleagant rooms, shaded lawns, beautiful lo- 
cation. Renovated and refitted. Best cook on 
Long Island. 
ARVERNE-BY-THE-SEA. 
THE BREAKERS, 

(formerly EDGEWATER COTTAGES;) on the 
beach; magnificent sea view; convenient to sta- 
tion; stable; extensive alterations and newly refit- 


WATSON HOUSE, BABYLON, 
L. I., on Great South Bay, Henry L. Sayles, 
manager. Magnificent grounds, spacious veran- 
das, unexcelled cuisine, and beautiful location. 
Select patronage. 


PLAZA PARK HOTEL, 


Sea Cliff, L. I.; beautiful grounds, large veran- 
das, large rooms; excellent table. Capacity, 200. 
Reasonable terms. 


WINONA HOUSE, PATCHOGUE. 


Spacious grounds, large verandas, excellent 
table. No better house in Patchogue. Terms 
reasonable. 


CENTRAL HOTEL, 


Sea Side Station, Rockaway Beach, L. I. Board by 
day or week. Fine carrousel, bowling alley, res- 
taurant, liquors, and cigars. WM. E. MEISSNER. 


National Hotel, Canarsie. 


Geo. A. Schmitt’s new palatial Hotel, Restaurant, 
Bowling alleys, and Billiard Parlors. Dancing 2 
to11 P.M. Positively the leading Canarsie resort. 


The Clarendon, Bath Beach, L. I. 


Bay 18th St., near beach; first-class; now open; 
also cottage rooms; bathing, fishing; reasonable. 


OCEAN HOTEL, CONEY ISLAND. 
Large verandas; beach front; good table, Eu- 
ropean plan; desirable resort for families; rooms 
$5-$7 week. F. HEMBERGER, Manager. 
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NEW-YORK—Adirondacks. 


uti Jgulhe 
a ’ 


CONNECTICUT, 





LAKE PLACID aa 


SARANAC LAKE. 


Through trains, with Wagner cars, ieave Grand 
Cent: Station at 


7:50 A. M. & 6:25 P. M. 


for Lake Placid and Saranac Lake, via Utica or 


Plattsburgh. 
D 
HOTEL CHILDWOLD, 931 2h? Wie Me. 
INGOLD.—Leave New-York, Grand Central 
Station, 7:50 A. M. and 6:25 P. M.; arrive 
5:26 P. M. and 5:45 A. M. 


SARANAC LAKE, 
JOHN HARDING, SARA- 


ALGONQUIN, “Vac vAKE, N. 'Y—Leave 


New-York City, Grand Central Station, 7:50 
A. M. and 6:28 P. M.; arrive 6:45 P. My 7:10 
A. M., and, via Chateaugay, 11:05 A. M. 


HOTEL AMPERSAND, ©: ¥; BATON. 








1 SARANAC LAKE, 
. ¥.—Leave New-York, Grand Central Sta- 
tion, 7:50 A. M. and 6:25 P.M.; arrive 6:46 P. 
M. and 7:10 A. M., via Chateaugay, 11:05 A.M. 
HOTEL DEL MONTE, Leave.N..¥ 7:50 4. M- 
* 6:25 P. M.; arrive 6:45 

P. M., 7:10 A. M., via Chateaugay, 11:05 A.M. 


RIVERSIDEINN, 33". 8: :42°9 So 0 asa 
LAKE PLACID. 
QUISSEAUMONT, ©, nemamour 


M. and 6:25 P. M.; arrive 7:20 P. M., 7:45 A. 
M., and, via Chateaugay, 1 P. M. 


PAUL SMITH’S, PAUL SMITH HOTEL 


Co., PAUL SMITH’S, N. 
Y¥.—Leave New-York City, Grand Central Sta- 
tion, 7:50 A, M. and 6:25 P, M.; arrive 6:36 
P. M. and 6:30 A. M. 


HOTEL CHILDWOLD, 
ADIRONDACKS, 
CHILDWOLD PARK, N. Y. 


FACING BEAUTIFUL LAKE MASSAWEPIBE, 
right in the heart of the Adirondacks. Every 
facility for boating, driving, hunting, camping, 
&c. Desirably located Cottages to rent. For 
pamphlet and particulars eal] on or address H. F, 
GRISWOLD, Room Clerk, room 626, Tract Build- 
ing. 150 Nassau &St., New-York. 

WM. F. INGOLD, Manager. 


WAWBEEK LODGE, 
HOTEL AND COTTAGES, 


One of the very best located, most attractive, 
and best conducted resorts in 


THE ADIRONDACKS. 


URIAH WELCH, Manager. 


P. O. Address, 
WAWBEEK, FRANKLIN CO.,, N. ¥. 

















‘¢ The Gem of the Adirondacks,’’ 


The Ampersand 


On Lower Saranac Lake. 
Only 10 hours from New-York without change. 
For particulars and circular address 
Cc. M. EATON, Manager, 
Ampersand, Franklin County, N. Y. 


ADIRONDACKS. 


Blue Mountain Lake. 
Prospect House, 


NOW OPEN. 

Largest and finest hotel in the Adirondacks 
reached by New-York Central and Delaware and 
Hudson River Railroads. For terms and circulars 
apply W. T. GRAFF, Manager, Prospect House, 
Blue Mountain Lake, Hamilton County, N. Y. 


TAYLOR HOUSE 


AND 15 COTTAGES, 
ON SCHROON LAKE, 

One of the finest locations in the Adirondacks; 
pure spring water; electric lights, good fishing 
and hunting; open from June 1 to Oct. 1. For 
illustrated book of mountains, lake, and branch, 
address C. F. TAYLOR & SON, P. O., Taylor’s- 
on-Schroon, N. Y. 


WAYSIDE.-INN 


AND COTTAGES, 
LAKE LUZERNE, 
Gateway to the Adirondacks and the most beau- 
tiful lake in the mountains. 

Warren Co., N. Y. June 20th to Oct. Ist. 

Souvenir book containing views of Lake Lu- 
zerne mailed upon application. Address, until June 
15, E. C. KING, Hotel Kenmore, Albany, N. Y. 


THE ALGONQUIN 


AND COTTAGES, 

ON LOWER SARANAC LAKE.—Recent improve- 
ments include electric lighting. Open June list. 
Pamphlet and terms on application to 
JOHN HARDING, Algonquin, N. Y., or FRED. 
H. SCOFIELD, Metropolitan Building, Madison 

Square, N. Y. 


Adirondack Scenery, 90 Minutes from New-York, 
FOREST HOUSE AT INTERLAKHEN, 
LAKE MAHOPAC, N. Y. 

A beautiful family hotel of medium size, ideally 
located in private park, having frontage on two 


lakes 
NO MALARIA! 

















HIGH BLEVATION! 
Excellent cuisine and service. 
Pamphlets and terms on application. Also at 66 
Livingston St., Brooklyn. 


UPPER CHATSAUGAY LAKE. 


THE CHATEAUGAY. 


Elevation, 1,650 feet. 
All out-of-door sports. 








Superb scenic location. 
Absolutely no hay fever. 
Terms moderate. Circulars 
** SCOFIELD’S,’’ 1 Madison Av., N. 
BACKUS, Merrill, N. Y. 

OCKY POINT INN, HEAD OF FOURTH 

Lake, Fulton Chain, Adirondacks. Now open. 
For illustrated folder address Rocky Point Inn 
Co., Old Forge, N. Y¥ 


se OF C.. W. 











NEW-YORK—Miscelianeous. 


and information at | 





PEQUOT HOUSE 
AND COTTAGES, 


NEW-LONDON, CONN., 
NOW OPEN. 


‘* & delightful combination of seashore and cous 
try life at the Pequot.’’ 
A number of furnished cottages, with hotel serv: 
ice and board, to let for the season, 
For terms and circulars address 


BLANCHARD & HAGER. 


NEW—HOTEL MAJESTIC. 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. ~ 


Near Yale College Campus; magnificently fur- 
nished; 200 rooms, 50 private baths, roof garden, 
concerts, $3.00 up; weekly, $15.00 up; boating, 
bathing, fishing in lakes and harbor; fine drives 
and parks. WM. & JOHN GAY, Proprietors. 


. s 
Forbes House, Morris Cove, Ct. 
The Forbes House, renovated, refurnished, good 
table, cool, pleasant rooms; prettiest bay in Con- 
necticut; $12 up, GILLERN & QUINN, Proprs. 

















.NEW-JERSEY—Long Branch. 


LONG BRANCH. 
West End Hotel and Cottages, 


NOW OPEN. 
New and improved toilet and bath arrange 
ments on every floor of the hotel. For informa 
tion, &e,, address 


D. M. & W. E. HILDRDTH, Proprietors, 


LONG BRANCH. 
UNITED STATES HOTEL. 


NOW OPEN, 
Baths and modern conveniences; reasonable 
rates; descriptive and illustrated booklet. 
J. C. VAN CLEAF, Prop 














NEW-JERSEY—Asbury Park. 


SUNSET HALL. 


20th season ope June Ist. 


SUPERIOR IN EVERY RESPECT. 


For terms, deseription, map, and circular, ads 
dress JOHN ROCKAFELLER & SON, 
Asbury Park, N. J. 


ASBURY PARK, N. J. 


COLEIAN HOUSE, 


Directly on the beach, OPENS JUNE 25. New 
passenger elevator. For rates, diagrams, and in- 
formation address 
hy ges ke Clerk, Asbury Park, N.J.. 
Or, F. H. SCOPIELD, 1 Madison Av., N. Y. City. 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK, 


ASBURY PARK, N. J. 
Directly on the Beach. The leading hotel i@ 
every respect. Elevator, MORGAN & PARSONS, 


ASBURY PARK, N. J. 


THE FRANKLIN. 


One block from ecean; all improvements] 
eleventh season. BR, STROUD. 
HOTEL ALBION 
Second and Ocean Avs., ASBURY PARK, N. J. 
Fifty yards from the surf; 16th season; tabi¢ 
and appointments the best; aceommodates 200{ 

$2.50 per day; $8 to $12 per ¥f 
C. 
Ocean front; 


pelt EMBERTON. 
ATALAN TA HOTEL. senger chewahane. 
now open. WM. APPLEGATE, Prop. 


























NEW-JERSEY—Miscellaneous, 


LAKE HOPATCONG. 
HOTEL BRESLIN. 


ONE AND ONE-HALF HOURS FROM NEWs 
YORK. Electric lights throughout; elevator} 
bathing, boating, fishing, &c. For illustrated cire 
cular address W. I. WALDEN, Prop., Mt. Am 
lington, N. J. 

MACADAMIZED CYCLING ROADS. 








ON THE OCEAN FRONT! 
“The Paradise of Watering Places.’ 
SEVEN MILES BELOW LONG BRANCH. 


MONMOUTH HOUSE, 
Spring Lake Beach, N. J. 


Open from June 20 to October. 
BENJAMIN H. YARD, Proprietor. 
Write for descriptive pamphlet, containing 
terms and information. New-York Office, ‘* Sco- 
field’s,’’ Metropolitan Building, Madison Square. 


HEATH HOUSE. 


SCHOOLEY’S MOUNTAIN SPRINGS, N. J. 
Every attraction of a mountain resort. Libera] 
management; popular prices; descriptive bookler 
on application. W. E. COLEMAN. 
SEWAREN HOUSE, SEWAREN, N. J. 
Now open; delightfully situated on Staten Isle 
and Sound; new management; excellent appoint- 
ments. G. C. AUSTIN, Proprietor. 
San Marcos Hotel, Atinptice City, N. d. 
—Open all year. All conveniences; elevator; 
sun parlor; near the beach; $2.50 per day; elegant 
and modern. A. GRUBB. — 
ATLANTIC HIGHLANDS.—Americus Cottage, 
near shore and station; terms $6 and 37. Mrs. 
JORDAN, Box 229. 











SS SS | 


RHCDE ISLAND, 





A SUMMER AT SEA. 


BLOCK ISLAND, R. I. 


OCEAN VIEW HOTEL. Open. 


Overlooking the ocean; all modern appointments, 
including hot and cold sea-water baths, eta 
Circulars, etc., at ** Scofield’s,””’ 1 Madison Av,, 
N. Y. CUNDALL & BALL. 


Now 














THE ORIGINAL 


HOTEL CHAMPLAIN, 


On Lake Champlain, Maquam ‘Bay, Vermont. 
Open from June to October. Good boating and 
fishing. Table supplied with fresh vegetables, 
milk, butter, eggs, etc., from hotel farm. Ac- 
cessible via R. R. and steamboat. Sanitary 
lumbing. Newly decorated throughout. For il- 
ustrated circular address 

Cc. F. SMITH, Swanton, Vt. 





SMITHPORT HOTEL, Patchogue, L. I. 
New management, newly furnished, large ve- 
randas, grounds, two minutes Great South Bay; 
reasonable terms. 
BATH BEACH, N. Y.—THE LINWOOD. 
Bath Av. and Bay 17th St.; convenient to 
beach; rooms, table, and surroundings excellent; 
terms moderate. 
SHERMAN HOUSE, BABYLON, L, L 
Sherman Tweedy. Near depot, verandas, pleas- 
ant rooms, good table. Tourists and traveling 
men’s favorite. 


b— = 


NEW-YORK—Catskill Mountains, 


Hotel Kaaterskill, 


Now Open. 
Kaaterskill Mountain, 
Kaaterskill Park, 
Kaaterskill Lake, 
Kaaterskiil Falls. 


Four Hours from New-York. 


EVERY CONVENIENCE OF A CITY HOTEL. 
DIRECT RAILROAD ACCESS, BLEVATION 
8,000 FEET. LONG-DISTANCE TELEPHONE. 

For information address 

OTEL KAATERSKILL CO. 
KAATERSKILL POST OFFICH, 
GREENE CO., N. Y. 


IN THE CATSKILL MOUNTAINS, 


LAUREL HOUSE. 


Accommodates 300; special low weekly rates, $10 
upward; send for booklet. 
.R. 




















PALMER, Prop., Haines Falls P. O., N, Y. 


Catskill Mountain Resorts. 


A Summer Excursion Book, with map and list 
of Hotels and Boarding Houses. Send six cents 
to Albany Day Line, Desbrosses St. Pier. 





SHARON SPAINGS, N.Y. 


PAVILION HOTEL Open June iG. 
BUROPEAN APPLICATIONS OF SULPHUR 
WATER, INHALATION, BATHS, & DOUCHES 
FOR RHEUMATISM,CATARRH, SKIN DISEASES 

Pamphlets, list of houses, and prices gratis. 

JOHN H. GARDNER & SON. 


ST. LAWRENCE RIVER. 


The CENTRAL PARK HOTEL its the most 
centrally located house in the 1000 Islands. 
Among the finest scenery, and close to the best 
fishing grounds on the river. Write for rates to 

. K. WYLIE CO., Central Park, 1000 Islands, 
Jeff. Co., New-York. 


WEDEMEYER’S PARK HOTEL, 


(opposite Park.) Stapleton, S. I. 

A delightfully cool and agreeable spot during 
the Summer. Very convenient to city. Low 
fares. Pleasant sail of 20 minutes up the bay. 

Table first-class. Terms reasonable. Write for 
particulars. H. W. WEDEMEYER, Prop. 


~ DUTCHER HOUSE 


AND COTTAGES, PAWLING, N. Y¥. 
First-class accommodations; 90 minutes from 
Grand Central Depot, Harlem R. R.; eight fast 
trains daily each way. Send for circular. 
Address C. V. LANSING, Manager. 


THE KAUNEONGA, 
White Lake, Sullivan Co., N. Y. 


Open until Oct. 1. Rates, $10 to $15. 
Address J. H. MARTIN & CO. 


PETELER’S-BY-THE-SEA. 


New-Dorp, Staten Island. First-class family 
hotel. 10 acres shaded lawns. On beach—bath- 
ing, fishing, and boating. Terms reasonable, 
FRANK A. PETELER, Propr. 


GRAND VIEW HOUSE: 
Cornwall-on-Hudson. 
Elegantly appointed house, with best cuisine; 
charming scenery; all improvements; tennis, cro- 
quet, and boating; terms moderate, J. N. ALLOTT 




















VERMONT. 


THE TMONTVERT, 


MIDDLETOWN SPRINGS, VT., 
NOW OPEN, 

One of the most sele¢t and perfectly appointed 
Hotels in the Green Mountains; high elevation; 
magnificent scenery; superb roads and bicycle 
paths; mineral springs, &c. Send for booklet. 

EE. Ww. EAGER, MANAGER, 
The Hanover. 2 East 15th St. N. Y¥ 


LAKE DUNMORE HOUSE 


AND COTTAGES, SALISBURY, VT, 
Open June 15 to Oct. 1. Accommodates 200. 
One of the most popular resorts in the Greem 

Mountains. Every attraction. Orchestra, 

For circulars and information apply’'to F. H 

SCOFIELD, Metropolitan Bidg., Madison Sq. 

CAPEN & PIERCE. Props. 
GREEN MOUNTAINS. 


THE NEW WALLINGFORD, 


Wallingford, Vt. Nine miles south of Rutland, 
on B. & R. R. R. Time from Boston, via Rut- 
land, 6 hours; frum New-York, 64% hours. Write 
for illustrated book. Special rates for families. 
J. HENRY OTIS, Proprietor. 




















VIRGINIA, 


VIRGINIA HOT SPRINGS. 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR. 
2,500 Feet Elevation in the Hot Springs Valley 
ON CHESAPEAKE & OHIO RY. 


No Infectious or Contagious Diseases Treated. 

Special Pullman tor the Springs leaves 
Pennsylvania Station, New-York, 5:20 P. M., 
Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday, and arrives 
Hot Springs 9:10 next morning. Pullman Sleeper 
New-York to Covinatcg, Va., and Buffet Parlor 
Car Covington to Hot Springs daily. Dining Car 
from New-York. 





Most wonderful waters in erica for the cure 
of Rheumatism, out, and ervous Troubles, 
Bathhouse under advisory supervision of resident 
physicians of character and recognized ability, 
and experience with the waters. 

Address FRED STERRY, Manager, 

Het Springs, Bath Co., Va. 

For circulars and nformation apply to F. H. 
SCOFIELD, No. } Madison Av. 

Excursion tickets on sale at C. & O. Offices, 
$62 and 1,323 Broadwav. and offices Pennsyl- 
vania R. 











NEW-YORK—Adirondacks, 





ADIRONDACKS. 


THE BERKELEY, 


SARANAC LAKE, N. Y. All modern improve- 


Send for circular. 
ments, VILLIAM A. DENISON. 


ONDACK MOUNTAINS, 


ADIR 
THE MANSION HOUSE, 


BLIZABETE TOWN, 3; en sarees 
healthfulness and scenery; moderate prices, 
as Or Cc. A. YERRISS, Manager. 


HOTEL DEL MONTE AND COTTAGE, 
Adirondack Mountains, Lower Saranac Lake, 
N. Y¥.; 1,800 feet above sea level; rooms large 
and light; culsine and service first ciass. For 
HUMPHREYS 


WHY NOT Bates” Lake George, N.¥.? Bx: 


_oellent hotel and cottages. An entertainment for 
ev day of season. or booklet address HEN- 
RY Ww: BUCK ELL, Prop., Hulett’s Landing, N.Y. 














1,000 ISLAND HOUSE, 


ALEXANDRIA BAY, N. ¥. 
Largest hostelry on the St. Lawrence River. 
New management; everything first class. 
H. F. INGLEHART, Prop. 


HOTEL FENIMORE, 
BOLTON LANDING, N. Y._ Situated near the 
lake, and five minutes’ walk from Sagamore. For 
circulars apply Vandenburg & Stewart. City ref- 
erence, Mrs. S. S. Brown, 225 W. 23d St., %! i © 


THE VICTORIA, 


Larchmont-on-the-Sound. Open until Oct. Ist. 
J. ALONZO NUTTER, Manager. 














CONNECTICUT. 





MOSS -HILL VILLA, SO. NORWALK, CONN.— 
High elevation; fine view of Sound; boating, 

bathing, fishing near by; circulars on application; 

terms moderate. R. B. LAWRENCE, Prop. 





NINIGRET HOUSB, NIANTIC, CONN.—Larg- 

est hotel, Crescent Beach. First-class. Water 
front, thing, fishing. Beautiful views L. L 
Sound, $10-§15 week. | 





COUNTRY BOARD. 





— 


BOARD AMONG THE CATSKILLS.—Farm 

boarding house; dafly mails; large yard, plenty 
shade; good table; fresh meats, vegetables, chick- 
ens, eggs, and milk; will meet parties with car- 
riage at depot free of charge. Further partic- 
ulars inquire of G, R, SHAFER, Shavertown, 
Delaware Co.,.N. Y¥, 


TIMES UP-TOWN OFFICE 
1.269 Broadway. ‘S24 Street. 
Open dafly from 5 A. M. to9 P.M. 


THE TURF. 


Queens Co. Jockey Club, 


AQUEDUCT, LL 


Racing Begins 
At 2:30 P, 
Admission to the grand 
leave foot Bast 
12:20, 12:50, (special,) 1:20, 1: and 2:20 P, 
Also Flatbush Av. at 11:50 A, M., 1:00, 1:80, 


fal,) and 2;00 P. M. sialon al 
tages connect Kings County In - 














5 SOE oe es re Se 


“BUSINESS WOMEN'SOUTING | 





A PLEASANT AFTERNOON TRIP TO 
BRONX PARK. 


President Katherene L. Lane and Oth- 
of the Association 
Prescnt—Photographed upon the 
Lawn—Some Talk About Politics 
and Also About Dress—Brothers, 
Cousins, and Sweethearts Not For- 
gotten. 


er Officers 


For an hour or more yesterday after- 
noon the waiting room of the trolley line 
railroad which has its southern end at 
One Hundred and Twenty-ninth Street and 


Third Avenue was more than comfortably 
filled with women, and neariy every woman 
wore a red, white, and blue ribbon: Some 
of these ribbons were narrow pieces half 
an inch long and others were large enough 
to be prettily tied in bows. . 

These women gave to the place a Fourth 
of July appearance, but other women re- 
minded the busy eonductors of the road 
that the Chicago Convention was still in 
Session, for they wore badges and buttons 
indicating their favorites for the race for 
the nomination for President. 

The women with political badges and 
buttons talked of nothing but politics. This 
was natural, for they were members of 
the Business Woman’s Auxiliary of the 
Woman’s Republican Association. They 





Mrs. Katherene L. Lane, 
President of the Business Woman's Auxiliary. 





were taking their monthly outing, and 
‘were on their way to view the beauties of 
Bronx Park. A few men accompanied 
them. 

To become a member of the auxiliary, a 
woman must be engaged in some business. 

Mrs. Katherene L. Lane, who is a clever 
business woman, is the President of the 
essociation, most of whose members are 
stenographers. 

The club has a practice, almost exclusive- 
ly its own, of holding meetings once a week 
throughout the year. At these meetings 
questions concerning the social, economic, 
‘and political conditions of the country are 
discussed with great seriousness and en- 
thusiasm. Most of the girls—the organiza- 
tion is composed mainly ef young women— 
have received a training in social economics 
from Mrs. Cornelia S. Robinson, a pupil 
of Prof. Gunton, who is an honorary mem- 
ber of the club. Besides these serious 
gatherings the association has social meet- 
ings once a month, when they entertain 
their brothers, cousins, and sweethearts. 

It was supposed yesterday that the wo- 
men would not discuss any serious topic, 
ut they could not resist the temptation to 
talk about the amazing convention at Chi- 
cago. 

“TI did not think the speeches at Chicago 
amounted to anything,” said one pretty 
girl, who had great brown eyes, and hair 
tinted with golden hues, 

“T liked Hill’s speech pretty well. That 
twas the best of ” said a second pretty 
etenographer. 

“Tt did not seem to me the speeches had 
much substance in them,” said the first 
speakef. 

“Oh! oh!” said a new arrival to a dis- 
tinguished honorary member, who wore & 
thin blouse. ‘*‘ What a pretty waist.” 

“You should not make remarks,” said 
another business woman, with a spirit of 
correction. “I have been looking at that 
waist for half an hour without saying a 
word.” And she seemed to be well pleased 
in thinking of her power in suppressing the 
expression of her thoughts. 

The outing of the Business Women’s 
Auxiliary was a great success. There was 
a long ride on cers, and the second entrance 
of Bronx Park was not reached until 3 
o’clock in the afternoon. Then the women 
called at a near-by hotel and _  ob- 
tained tempting cake, fruit, sandwiches, 
Sarsaparilla, ginger ale, and lemonade 
and while they satisfied their thirs 
and hunger a visitor from the West End 
Republican Club picked flowers. There was 
music also, and a great deal of talking. 
Then the party of women, looking, collect- 
ively, like a rainbow as they sat upon the 
grass in their gay and varied Summer at- 
tire, had their pictures taken. Some cou- 
sins, brothers, husbands, and sweethearts 
had just arrived, many of them on bicycles, 
and they formed part of the picture. 

When the shades of night began to fall 
the party started on its journey home- 
ward, and the ride past green fields and 
flowing streams was a pleasure to the wo- 
men, whose life is mainly spent in the 
crowded business centres of the city. 

All the officers of the club took part 
in the outing yesterday. They are: Presi- 
dent—Mrs. Katherene L. Lane; First Vice 
President—Miss .Morganthau; Second Vice 
President—Miss Rosenberg; Corresponding 
Secretary—Mrs. Amanda-Kipp; Treasurer— 
Miss Clara Fredericks; Recording Secre- 
tary—Miss Parent. 

In the party yesterday were Mrs. Rob- 
inson Miss Helen Varick Boswell, the 
brilliant little Republican politician; Miss 
Mildred Reid, and Mrs. Eadie of the West 
End Club, Miss Nellie Porter of Brooklyn, 
Gilbert Robinson, Marshall Robinson, and 
Henry K. Lankton. Every one said pleas- 
ant things at the close of the day to Miss 
Geisman and Miss Guthman, who were on 
the Entertainment Committee. 





The Edelweiss. 


From Chambers’s Journal. 

In certain parts of the Alpine chain there 
are portions delivered over to the chamois 
as their own, in which no gun may be fired, 
where the beautiful creatures may be sure 
ef rest and security, in which they may 
nurture their young, and to which, when 
hard pressed, they may flee, as to cities of 
refuge. In Tyrol such an asylum is called 
Gimsenfretheit. 

Of late years it has become necessary for 
law in Switzerland to extend its protection 
0 the edelweiss. This peculiar and beauti- 
ful flower is much in request, both by iovers, 
who present it to their sweethearts, and 
aiso for the formation of little mementoes 
for travelers. 

‘The edeiweiss does not require an altitude 
so great that it is near the snow, nor a pre- 
cipitous rock to crown; the poor plant has 
been driven higher and ever higher and to 
inaccessible points as the only places where 
it can live unmolested. At Rosenheim, on 
the Bavarian plateau, at the roots of the 
mountains, are fields of edelweiss, where 
the plant is cultivated to satisfy the in- 
sSatiable visitor who insists on going home 
.from his holiday with a tuft in his hat, and 
on sending dried specimens to all his friends. 





The Mandotinist. Florence. 


From The Cornhill Magazine. 

How excellently these sweet strummers 
ald digestion in this city of the Medici! 
They and their stringed toys appear every- 
where. Indeed, the rore obscure the eat- 
ing house the more systematic their visita- 
tions. The musio dignifies the viands. 
Not always was the wine good, nor the 
cutlet & la milanaise of the tenderest; but 
one forgets these defects in the plaintive 
8 tacle of a white-bearded, sightiess man- 

olinist led into the room by an angel- 
faced (though not very clean) little girl, to 
add the sauce of harmony to the meal. I 
have seen a warm-hearted neighbor shed 
tears over his “ carciofi’’ during the mel- 
ody, and another let his meat go cold 
while he beat time to the musician's strum- 
ming. The Florentines are all sensibility— 
or nearly. Touch their hearts and you 
may be sure you have touched their pock- 
ets also, though tnere may_be naught in- 
side these. ‘or mv I reckoned the 
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‘NEWPORT PARTIES AND ARRIVALS, | _ 


Mrs, 0, H. P. Belmont and Many Oth- 
ers Entertain, 


NEwportT, R. L., July 11.—Socially it was 
very gay among the cottagers to-day, and 
this evening Mrs. Oliver H. P. Belmont 
entertained at luncheon at Marble House, 
with elaborate floral decorations. Mrs. Ed- 
win Berwind and Mrs. A. E. Tower also 
gave luncheons, Mrs. Berwind in honor of 
Assistant Secretary and Mrs. William Mc- 
Adoo. : 

Gen. C. A. Whittier gave a dinner at the 
Casino this evening, and Mrs. Francis W. 
Dickens and Mrs. William C. Schermerhorn 
entertained at dinner at their cottages. 
Mrs. Schermerhorn’s function was in honor 
of Augustus Schermerhorn, who arrived to- 
day on his yacht. 

Dr. and Mrs. William T. Bull, who are 
just back from Europe, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Stanley Mortimer of New-York arrived to- 
day for the Summer. 

Prominent among the other arrivals are 
William A. Duer, Gen. and Mrs. Lloyds 
Bryce, J. B. M. Grosvenor, R. G. Hone, 
Anthony J. Drexel, Miss Clara Gibert, S. 
Jones Colford, and Ellis Hoffman, return- 
ing to their cottages from New-York, also 
Mr. and Mrs. illiiam Burmach, ~., ee 
Worster, P. S. Dunne, B. P. Seelye, Oscar 
Carlson, E. E. Maxwell, Mr. and Mrs. 
George D. Greene, Mr. and Mrs. George D. 
Buckley, Mr. and Mrs. Charles L. Buckley, 
Mrs. Robert Matthewson, A. W. Cruikshank, 
Mrs. David Bridges, Miss 8S. Switzler of 
New-York, W. S. Hopkins, H. BD. McPher- 
son of Philadelphia, Mr. and Mrs. D. L. 
Cockley of Shelby, Ohio; G. F. Stone, F.C. 
Harlow, Mr. and Mrs, J. S. Burton, A. H. 
Carpenter, W. H. Bend, R. R. Thomas, D. 
W. Lane, W. S. Herkins, C. F. Holt, P. C. 
Goudey of Boston, E. C. Baniey of Chicago, 
Cc. M. James of Indianapolis, Mrs. M. A. 
McFadden of Trenton, Mr, and Mrs. C. W. 
North, Mr. and Mrs. G. P. Grant, Jr., of 
Fitchburg, Mass.; W. O. Tierrell of Syra- 
cuse, Mr. and Mrs. W. A. Barley of Wor- 
cester, Mass.; Louise M. Greene, Miss P. A. 
Pearson of Milwaukee, Mr. and Mrs. G. G. 
Frelinghuysen, Mr, and Mrs. Charles Brad- 
ley of Newark, A. B. Kibbie of Albany, 
and F. S. Marvin of Buffalo. 

Cornelius Vanderbilt presided to-day at 
the meeting of the Governors of Newport 
Casino, when George L. Rives and Henry 
F. Eldridge of New-York were elected 
stockholders, 

Registered at the Casino to-day were Miss 
Josephine W. Johnson, R. Whitney, Elisha 
Dyer, Jr., Dr. W. N. Guernsey, and Fred- 
eric H, Allen of New-York, ount Orlo- 
waki of Paris, Mrs. David Morrison of Pitts- 
burg, Mrs. C. H. Harlow of Washington, 
and Lieut. Marbury Johnston, United 
States Navy. 

Mrs. J, A.wCodman of Boston to-day rent- 
ed the E. T, Potter cottage, Catherine 
Street, for the season. 

Mr. and Mrs. William McAdoo left here 
to-day for Gardiner’s Bay on the Dolphin. 
They will return here Aug. 1 to visit the 
cottagers. 

Guests arriving at the cottages to-day are 
Miss E. W. Binninger of New-York, to visit 
Mrs. George Peabody Wetmore; Miss Emily 
Rogers and Miss Bessie Rogers of New- 
Rochelle, to visit Mrs, Fred M. Hammett; 
Miss Annie Hammett of Pelham Manor, 
to visit Mrs. James H. Hammett, and Miss 
Bishop of Bridgeport, to visit Mrs. William 
Grosvenor, 

Mrs. J. C. Gray, Mrs. Prescott Lawrence, 
Mrs. William B. Rogers, Miss Ellen Mason, 
Mrs, Daniel B. Fearing, Mrs. Arnold Hague, 
Mrs. Lorillard Spencer, and Miss Tyler have 
arranged for a series of lectures on botany, 
to begin Monday. The lecturer will be 
Prof. W. Whitman Bailey of Brown Uni- 
versity. 

Arrivais at Jamestown to-day include 
Mrs. B. D. Lee and Wayne Lee of St. Louis, 
Albert Louis Croll, J. E. Baird, Mrs, Ed- 
ward Potter, Mrs, F. 8. Wallace, Mr. and 
Mrs. E, B. Lindsey, Mr. and Mrs. H. H. 
Cabot, Miss Isabel Cabot, Samuel H. Cabot, 
J. D. Bronson of Boston, Mrs. F, C. Sling- 
luff, the Misses Slingluff, Johnson Slingluff, 
Daniel Slingluff, Rowland Slingluff of Bal- 
timore, Dr. S. L. Caldwell of Colorado 
Springs, E. A. Helmick, United States 
Army; Mrs. E. A. Helmick, Hillsdale, 
Mich.; J. T. Ijams of New-York. 





Great Britain’s Cheekiness, 


From The Spectator. 

We English go our own way, so far as 
we can see, with very little regard for any- 
body’s susceptibilities, and we must suffer 
other powers to go theirs, interfering only 
when the injury becomes serious enough 


to require something more dignified than 
shrill remonstrance. The other powers sus- 
pect us at least as hotly as we suspect 
them, and with this extra justification, 
that, as they see quite clearly, our power 
reaches everywhere, our broad road is al- 
Ways open, and though we protest that, 
except as regards ships, we are a_feeble 
folk, yet whenever need arises in Europe, 
Asia, or Africa, there are the troops ready 
to march forward, and as a rule executing 
their orders with the kind of precision that 
Generals admire. 

We are not Little Englanders by any 
means. On the contrary, we hold that the 
future of the world depends greatly upon 
the strength of the British Empire and its 
ability to take a leading part in controll- 
ing and guiding Africa and Asia; but if we 
are te carry out such ideas as we are now 
carrying out in Bastern Africa we must 
suffer the equal powers of Europe to carry 
out theirs. It is folly to claim East Africa, 
as we are practically doing, from Alexan- 
dria to the cape, and at the same time 
worry about France on the Niger or Rus- 
sia in Northern China and Mazanderan. 
We are getting into a position in which 
we seem to our neighbors to lie around the 
world like the serpent of the Norse my- 
thology, and then we are angry because 
they watch us jealously, and try to do little 
enterprises on their own account. 

It is like a quarrel among neighbors about 
footpaths, and we cannot honestly say 
that it is we who display either the pa- 
tience or the fearlessness of the best caste, 
much less the tranquillity of those who 
are sure alike of their rights and of their 
power to enforce them. Fancy Great Brit- 
ain on one day summoning Sikhs to gar- 
rison Suakin, and on the next screaming 
aloud because a Russian ship-owning com- 
pany has bought some swampy land at 
Che-Foo, and stopped, or not stopped, some 
English owners’ access to the sea. 





The Montgolficr Brothers, 


From The Gentleman’s Magazine. 
Proceeding on the principle that heated 
air expands, and so becomes lighter, bulk 
for bulk, than air at the ordinary temper- 
ature, the brothers Stephen and Joseph 
Montgolfier filled a paper bag with heated 


air, which rose to the ceiling of the room. 
This preliminary success was rapidly fol- 
lowed up, and they gradually increased the 
size of the balloons experimented with un- 
til they were so satisfied with their progress 
that in 1783 they gave a public exhibition, 
sending up a linen balloon 105 feet in cir- 
cumference, which was inflated over a fire 
supplied with small bundles of chopped 
straw. The balloon succeeded beyond their 
utmost expectation, and after rising to a 
height of over 6,000 feet, it descended ten 
minutes after in a field a mile and a half 
away. The next balloon carried a car, in 
which were a sheep, a cock, and a duck. 

The success of this further experiment in- 
duced M. Pilatre de Rozier and the Marquis 
d’Arlandes to risk their lives by making 
the first ascent in the new and wonderful 
machine. Their balloon, which was forty- 
five feet in diameter and seventy-five feet 
high, and was inflated with hot air, passed 
over Paris to the great astonishment of the 
eople, attaining an altitude of half a mile. 
Ballast was then for the first time em- 
ployed in regulating the ascending power 
of the balloon. This first venture was fol- 
lowed by others, and de Rozier, the first 
to ascend, was also the first to meet his 
death in this manner, having been killed 
with a companion by the burning of his 
balloon near Boulogne. 





Present and Past in Hungary. 
From The Nineteenth Century. 
Traveling .in Hungary is traveling 
through ten centuries of history. In utter 
contrast to the United States, where every- 
body is successfully striving to be like 


everybody else, Hungary !s like one of 
those mountains in India, on the top of 
which is eternal ice, and descending on 
its slopes through all floras we finally 
reach tropical exuberance at the bottom. 
At Buda-Pesth the visitor will find all the 
refinements and latest innovations of our 
breathless time. Two hours by rail from 
Buda-Pesth, the calm and simplicity of pre- 
Renaissance tiines will embrace him in one 
of the old manors, built mostly by archi- 
tects or in the style of the Italian quat- 
trocento, with vaulted rooms, enormous 
halls, one story high, musing in the breezy 
shade of poplars and beeches. 

This variety of humanity naturally gives 
rise to that most exquisite of things, to 
types. For the poet, the artist, the thinker 
and for all who need ty full of rugged 
ipse, Hungary is the land, But for the ob- 
stacie of the languages, Hungary would 
long ago have become the favorite study 
of novelists, As her music has’ a minor 
scale differing from that of Western music, 
so her peoples ascend and descend the 
gamuts of sentimtents in_ int 8s, and 





Boys’ 
Washable Sailor Suits 


Sizes 3 to 12 years, at 
$1.35 and $1.85 
Formerly $2.95 to $3.75. 


Sailor Suits 
of English Serges, Sizes 3 to 12 


$2.75 ad $3.75 


Formerly $4.50 to $7.98. 


Stern Brothers 


will offer Monday 


Misses’ 








Irish Linen Skirts 
Sizes 14 to 18 years, 


a 51.08 
Formerly $3.50. 
Eton Suits 


of Galateas and Lawns, Sizes 6 to 14, 


a $1.75 


Formerly $3.75. 


West Twenty-third Street. 





FINE MONEYS FROM SAILORS. 


American Line’s Litigation with Ship- 
ping Commissioner Power. 


The Internationa) Navigation Company, 
the American Line, paid the wages of its 
crews before the United States Shipping 
Commissioner in this city, who returned to 
the company’s agents such part of each 
sailor's wages as he might allow as fines 
for offenses committed by the men on ship« 
board. 

Shipping Commissioner Maurice J. Power 
has, since June 15, 1895, decreased this al- 
lowance to the company, paying it only so 
much of the amount of the fines as covered 
the actual loss the company had sustained 
as a result of the offense or offenses com- 
mitted. He paid over the remainder to the 
registry of the United States Circuit Court, 
to be applied for the benefit of sick, dis- 
abled, or destitute seamen of the United 
States merchant marine, 

The company wants it all. and has asked 
the United States Court to compel Commis- 
sioner Power to show cause why he should 
not now and in future pay to the company 


' all money taken from the sailors in fines. In 


fact, the company has in a manner taken 
the matter into its own hands by refusing 
to pay the Commissioner only such amounts 
of wages as were left after the company’s 
agents had deducted the amount alleged to 
be due for fines, and telling the sailors that 
if they did not like that way of doing busi- 
ness they could seek redress in the courts. 

Through its attorney, Henry Gilbraith 
Ward, the company claims that under the 
statutes only wages forfeited by desertion 
of sailors shall be paid into the registry of 
the court. 

On the part of the Commissioner, As- 
sistant United States District Attorney 
James R. Ely contends that the statutes 
provide that the Shipping Commissioner’s 
decision shall be binding on all ties in 
its conclusions as to their rights. The laws, 
Mr. Ely urges, were framed to protect sea- 
men as well as ship owners, and in almost 
every case, even in that of desertion, the 
master or owner is only entitled to receive so 
much as would reimburse him for actual 
loss sustained. ‘‘ The law was not intend- 
ed,” says Mr. Ely, “to put a premium on 
the misconduct of seamen.” 

It is upon the interpretation of the stat- 
utes relating to the matter, including Sec- 
tions 4,596 and 4,604, that Judge Lacombe is 
to decide, and his conclusions are awaited 
with considerable interest in shipping cir- 
cles, as the results involved not only have 
material bearing upon the United States 
merchant marine in general, but may also 
have the effect of quite largely increasing 
the fund for the support of American sail- 
ors whose voyages are over,. but who had 
made no provision for sickness, disability, 
or old age. 





The Story of the Salmon, 


From Chambers’s Journal. 

In the Autumn time, and onward to the 
beginning of the next year, the mother 
salmon ascends the rivers to deposit her 
eggs, ard thus to secure the continuance 
of her race. In connection with this period- 
ical visit or visits to the river must be men- 
tioned a very curious fact. The idea is 


entertained very strongly oy some authori- 
ties that a salmon invariably returns to its 
native river or that in which it was bred. 
It has even been asserted by fishermen that, 
when several rivers enter the sea in one 
stream, (as at Bonar Bridge, for example,) 
the salmon bred in each river will pass 
pack into their own water and will avoid 
the strange streams. The late Frank Buck- 
land, a strong believer in this instinct 
of the fish, regarded the sense of smell 
as that which led it to its native river. 
Perhaps the truth is that for the most part 
salmon do return to their own rivers, but 
that the practice and habit are not neces- 
sarily invariable. We know the fishes cer- 
tainly swim great distances along coast 
lines where they are captured in stake and 
bag nets, and it may well be the case that 
now and then a fish will turn into a river 
that is rear, in preference to seeking its 
own and distant water. 

Arrived in her river, the mother salmon 
begins to seoop out a kind of trench in the 
gravel of the stream. This she effects by 
plowing into the gravel with her body. This 
trench is to be the nursery of her young. 
The egtks are laid in the furrow and are 
duly fertilized by the male salmon. Then 
the trench is filled in by the efforts of both 
parents, the eggs are covered with gravel, 
and the mound thus formed is called, in 
fisher’s language, a ‘“‘redd.’”” How many 
eggs a mother salmon will deposit is, of 
course~a difficult question to determine, but 
a stock calculation maintains that she pro- 
duces about 900 eggs for every pound she 
weighs. Each egg in its diameter measures 
about a quarter of an inch, and it is esti- 
mated that 25,000 eggs go to a gallon. 





Sheep Jumping Hedges. 
From Chambers’s Journal. 

Anent sheep jumping hedges, I may vent- 
ure here to tell a tale of a certain old 
rogue who went by the name of Typ-Har- 
ry. This is how he got his nickname. Har- 
ry was a small farmer, and he had a neigh- 
bor with better means and a better farm 
than his own. One very dry season Harry 
had come to the end of his grass for a 
flock of sheep he possessed. His neighbor 
had, however, got a fine field of mangel- 
wurzel. Harry looked over the hedge—a 
hedge furnished with outstanding slates— 
and greatly longed for those mangels for 
his sheep; but he did not relish the risk 
of being caught taking them. So he went 
in the evening into his field, that was bare 
of grass, put his head against the hedge, 
bent his back, and called: *‘Tup! Tup! 
Tup!”’ whereupon up ran his old ram, 
jumped on his back, went on to the hedge, 
and over into the mangel field, and all the 
flock in Indian file scampered after him 
over the back of Harry. 

Very early in the morning the /rogue 
went into the devastated mangel field, put 
his head against the hedge, bent his back, 
called ‘‘ Tup! Tup! Tup!’”’ and up came the 
ram, ran over his back on to the hedge, 
and returned to the barren quarter again, 
followed in Indian file by all the flock. That 
was done several times, and no signs ap- 
peared anywhere of the hedge being broken 
through, or of a padlocked gate having 
been opened. At last the farmer who was 
robbed hid himself one night, and saw the 
whole proc ng. Tup-Harry did not try 
that trick on again. 





Amberg’s First Roof Garden Festival. 


The first Summer-night festival of the 
season was an event of more than ordi- 
nary importance and attractiveness at 
Gustav Amberg’s Grand Central Palace 
Roof Garden, in Lexington Avenue, last 
night. In addition to a varied end enjoya- 
ble vaudeville performance, there were sey- 
eral vocal selections, including two or three 
stirring choruses, rendered by representa- 
tives of New-York singing societies. During 
the intermissions there was promenade mu- 
sic by the Bent Brothers’ Military Band. 
For the current week an entire change of 

rogramme has been arranged, with le. 

arbeau as the leading attraction. 





If in need of a remedy for a Sore Throat, or a 
Bad Cough or Cold, use promptly DR. JAYNE’S 
EXPECTORANT, a useful medicine to keep in 
the house, because of its great helpfulnesss in all 
Lung and Throat troubles, 

If bilious, take JAYNE’S PAINLESS SANA- 





ae different from eee 


TIVE PIL14.—Adv. 





Martian Inundations, 


From The North American Review. 

The periodical inundation caused in each 
Martian Summer by the melting of the 
snows is distributed far and wide by the 
network of canals, which constitutes the 
principal mechanism—if it is not the only 
one—by which water, and with it, organic 
life, can be diffused over the planet’s sur- 
face. At this time some of the canals ap- 
pear to be bordered by a darkish fringe, 
due, without doubt, to some kind of vege- 
tation. The canals of the surrounding re- 
gion become at the same time darker and 
broader and cover wide areas. Things re- 
main in this condition until the moment 
when the lar snows are at their mini- 
mum. Melting has ceased. The width of 
the canals diminishes, the dark regions 
brighten up, and the continents resume 
their yellow color. This grand sees ne 
takes place over the whole region between 
the pole and the sixtieth degree of latitude 
and recurs each season. ver the whole 
surface of the planet the system of canals 
is variable. When they are indistinct and 
their contours become uncertain and ill- 
defined it seems likely that the water in 
them is very low, or may have entirely dis- 
appeared. 

Nothing is left of the canal, or rather we 
see only a yellowish streak, differing very 
slightly from the surrounding soil. In the 
months which precede and in those which 
follow the northern inundation, about 
the time of the equinoxes, the canals be- 
come double; in consequence of a rapid 
change, which is effected in a few days, per- 
haps even in a few hours, this or that canal 
is transformed in all its length into two 
parallel lines, which run with the geomet- 
ric precision of the tracks of a railway, and 
follow exactly the direction of the original 
canal. These new canals have, like the 
original ones, widths of from fifty to a hun- 
dred kilometers, and even more, and are 
separated by an interval varying from 50 to 
500 or 600 kilometers. We have here some— 
thing besides water; for instance, a rapid 
vegetation produced by the moisture. 

rom the height of a balloon the prairies, 
which occupy the slopes on each side of a 
river, mark out the course of the river, 
which itself appears like a slender thread, 
hardly differing in color from the green 
ribbon beside it. The color of the double 
canals upon Mars varies from black to red, 
and is easily distinguished from the yel- 
low tint of the continents. The space be- 
tween them is generally yellow, sometimes 
whitish. The gemination occurs also in 
the lakes, which divide into two. 





Announcements—Advertisements. 


From Notes and Queries, 

Although announcements in the nature of 
advertisements appeared in The London Ga- 
zette almost from the first, the word itself 
does not occur until No, 42, 5-9 April, 1666, 
when “An Advertisement from the Hearth 
Office in London,” addressed to the farm- 
ers of the hearth'tax, was inserted. This 
was repeated in No. 45, 16-19 April. The 
heading ‘“‘ Advertisements” appears in the 
body of the journal in No. 52, which bears 
date 10-14 May, 1666. In No. 62, 14-18 June, 


1666, the editor inserts the following, which 
deserves notice as an instance of unparal- 
leled self-denial: 

“An Advertisement.—Bein daily prest 
to the Publication of Books, Medicines, and 
other things not properly the business of a 
Paper of Intelligence, This is to notifie, once 
for all, that we will not charge The Gazette 
with Advertisements, unless they be matter 
of State; but that a Paper of Advertise- 
ments will be forthwith printed apart, and 
ee to the Publick by another 

and.” 

It occurs to me to ask what the ‘“‘ Paper 
of Advertisements’ was; and does not the 
extract furnish an early instance of the use 
of the editorial ‘‘we’’? The good resolu- 
tions of the editor were soon broken, and 
he inserts the following in No. 94, 8-11 
October, 1666: 

“Such as have setled in new Habitations 
since the late Fire, and desire for the con- 
venience of their correspondence to publish 
the place of their present abode, or to give 
notice of Goods lost or found, may repair to 
the corner House in Bloomsbury on the 
East Side of the Great Square, before the 
House of the Right Honourable the Lord 
Treasurer, where there is care taken for the 
Receipt and Publication of such Advertise- 
ments.”’ 

After this date, announcements headed 
“ Advertisements’’ become common, and 
they relate to such every-day matters as 
lost dogs, and so on. 





Indian Prince Educated in England. 


From The Spectator, 

We heard a very few years ago the com- 
plaint uttered by an Indian Prince, a most 
successful collegian, to an English friend, 
and could not but think it very pathetic. 
“T am,” the Prince said, “a hopelessly 
isolated man. No one in my family or 
within my dominion understands my 
thoughts, nor is there any one to whom I 
can unfold myself. My house’’—or, as we 
should say, the ladies of my house—“ re- 
gard me when I speak with. straining 


ears, as if they were trying to catch the 
sounds of a foreign language. I have no 
friend, and can have none. My Ministers, 
though they obey me and look up to me, 
regard me as I should regard a sunyasee, as 
ruled by motives which they do not com- 
prehend, and warn me that the changes I 
should like best to introduce would shake 
my authority to its base. I am consumed 
all day by ennui, I can find no enjoyment 
in the national amusements, and I can see 
that the English amusements which I still 
enjoy strike my peo} le as both tiresome 
and undignified.” 

Our report is as nearly verbatim as we 
can manage, and the rince who spoke 
thus, after governing well for a year or 
two, gave up the struggle with his fate, 
took to drin ing, abandoned the reins of 
his administration to whomsoever would 
take them, and but for an occurrence ro- 
mantic even for Asia, and utterly ouside all 
eae would have ended by ruining 

is State, which, indeed, he did render in 
his search for excitement nearly ‘insolvent. 





Napoleon and Psoriasis. 


From Notes and Queries. 

That the first Napoleon brought psoriasis 
on him out of Egypt was once the belief of 
a good many people. Turning over a book 
of contemporary press cuttings in the col- 
lection of a very Bonapartist friend. of 
mine, I lately came upon some documentary 
evidence, under the rubric of this note, in 
the shape of a quatrain which I do not 
remember to have met before. The date 
ls 1800, and the fact is stated in this way: 

Notre Premier Consul va s’occuper de mol; 

En générosité nul autre ne |'’égale. 
Il_m’a serré la main, m’a promis un emploi— 
Le lendemain j’eus la gale. 

But, if another quatrain of the date of 
1804 is not merely a spiteful plagiary of 
the first, the great man still continued to 
be psoric when the First Consul had be- 
come Emperor. For the second quatrain 
affirms: 

Par une faveur sans égaie, 

L’Empereur me serrait la main; 
Dit: “ De mot vous aurez quelque chose de 


Et le lendemain j’eus la gale. 

On the other hand, the First Consul and 
pon gown eg bd Pinched a good many ears, 
and one h never been given to under- 
stand that their owners psorio in 
consequence, 
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The following 


Special Values 
Ladies’ 
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at 55C and OSC 
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Chemises 

at @ JC and ASC 


Drawers 


at aQec and 65¢ 
West 23d St 
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Linen Collar and 
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Soft Turn-Over Culfs $ 4. r) 8 a) 


West 23d St. 


in Fou'ards and 
Striped and Figured 
Taffetas. with box 
plaited back, 











The Free-and Easy Florentine. 
From The Cornhill Magazine. 

The rich young men of Florence make 
themselves rather ridiculous in their high 
collars, primrose-yellow gloves, and legs 
clad in leather from the knees. They also 
excite the derision of the couple or so of 
enterprising British bookmakers who cry 
the odds in their midst in English. For 
they are chary of their five-lire pieces, and 
do not lose with grace, even as they ex- 


ress themselves somewhat queerly in their 
artes transactions in a tongue not their 
own. But they .are not specimens of the 
true-born Florentine. Their inherited nat- 
ure has got more than a little adulter- 
ated. The very dogs at their high heels 
have been beaten into a mood that com- 
pels them to ape the sang froid that is be- 
lieved to be a feature of the British dog 
as of the Englishman. They are totally 
unlike the ordinary dog of Florence, which 
capers and barks and wags its tail in the 
grass and flowers of the park with all the 
vivacious “‘abandon”’ of its master or mis- 
tress, 

Between the unspoiled high-born Floren- 
tine and the ordinary native there is com- 
paratively little difference on all material 
points. The one has more money than the 
other—that is about all. He has a heart 
of just the same size, and is just as will- 
ing to let his heart be the monitor of his 
actions. From vulgar pride he is glorious- 
ly free. John Evelyn, who was here in 
1644, makes a note of the conduct of the 
Grand Duke who sold wine in the base- 
ment of the Pitti Palace and was not 
ashamed to do so, “ wicker bottles dangling 
over even the chief entrance into. the 
palace serving for a vintner’s bush.” It 
does one good to.think of such conde- 
scension, assuming, as one well may, that 
the wine was of fair quality. But Flor- 
ence has never been disrespectful toward 
the tradesman since the days of the Med- 
ici, with their pawnbroker’s sign for a 
coat-of-arms. She remembers, too, that 
more of her geniuses were lowly born than 
of lofty parentage, and she loves geniuses 
for the rare emotions with which they 
provide her. These must, however, be of 
the first order of great men. Commonplace 
cleverness is scarcely more than respect- 
able here, and the mere clever person 
(man or woman) who makes a tiresome 
claim for recognition as a genius in Flor- 
ence is likely to become only a butt for 
the glib jests that fall as easily from Flor- 
antine tongues as courtly phrases. 





Targets for Heavy Guns, 


From Chambers’s Journal. 

Targets at the new range, Shoebury- 
ness, are not so much marks as specimens 
of armor plates and other protections, Some 
of these are built up with a strength which 
to the uninitiated appears to be proof 
against any attack. Here, for instance, we 
find a steel plate of eighteen inches in thick- 
ness, and beljnd this, six inches of iron, 
the whole backed up by huge balks of 
timber, But, notwithstanding its depth, the 
enormous mass has been dented and cracked 
and in places pierced. When we look at 

lates wihch are not quite so thick we see 

hat the shells have formed what are pretty 
and regular patterns, for small triangles of 
metal have en splintered off and turned 
back, so that the aperture is decorated 
with a circle of leaves, and resembles a 
rose with the centre cut out. Where the 
shell has entered the plate before it bursts, 
the pattern remains very perfect, but when 
it explodes as it touches the surface some 
of the encircling leaves are entirely cut off. 

One target is pointed out to us which rep- 
resents the iron casing of the vulnerable 
portions of a to o boat, consisting of 
“engine room, boilers, and coal bunkers. 
These compartments have been riddled again 
and again. Even a service-rifie bullet can 
penetrate one aoa and a shell of the small- 


est size will go ugh poth, for torpedo 
boats are not very heavily palit, 





SASH RIBBONS. 
$1.50, $1.75. 


Continuation of the 


Great Ribbon Sale. 


We shall offer on Monday the balance of our Importa-' 
tion of over TEN THOUSAND YARDS of HIGH-COST 
8, 10, and 12 inch, real value, $1.25, 


ALL AT 25°C: PER YARD. 





SP ECIAL NOTICE.—7ne Columbus, Broadway, and Lexington 
Avenue Cable Cars pass our Stores every minute; also the cross-town 
line, Sth Street, Christopher Street Ferry Cars. 
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The Musical “Small Coal” Man, 


From The Gentleman’s Magazine. 

Coming up as a boy from Northampton- 
shire to London, Thomas Britton became 
apprenticed to a vendor of small coal in 
St. John Street, Clerkenwell. Some years 
later we find him still living in the neigh- 
borhood once sacred to the Knights Hes- 
pitallers—at the northeast corner of Jerusa- 
lem Passage, in a house upon the site of 
which the “‘ Bull’s Head” Inn was after- 
ward erected. In the stable attached to 
this dwelling he establishel in 1678 a mu- 
sical club, which was not long in gain- 
ing celebrity. Access to this unpromising 
abode of the muses was gained by a lad- 
derlike staircase on the outside. The scur- 
rilous ‘‘ Ned” Ward, his neighbor, made 
sarcastic allusions to it: ‘‘ His nut, wherein 
he dwells, has long been honored with such 
good company, looxs withoutside as if some 
of his ancestors had happened to be exec- 
utors to old snorling Diogenes, and that 
they had carefuily transplanted the Atheni- 
an Tub into Clerkenwell, for his house is 
not much higher than a canary pipe, and 
the window of his stateroom but very little 
bigger than the bunghole of a cask.’”’ But 
enthusiasts were nothing daunted by the 
odd surroundings of the place, and cheer- 
fully climbed to the little room where Ban- 
ister played the first violin, and Dr. Pe- 
pusch the harpsichord—‘a Rucker’s vir- 
ginal thought the best in Europe’’—and, 
above all, where Handel might occasionally 
be heard at the organ. 

Much interest was aroused in the individ- 
uality of this coal vendor, who, besides his 
passion for music, was something of a bib- 
liophile. Prior has recorded his praise in 
verse— 

In Greece or Rome sure never did appear 

So bright a genius in so dark a sphere 
and his likeness is preserved to us on the 
canvas of Woolaston. Walpole, in his ‘‘ An- 
ecdotes of Painting,’’ says that the opinions 
concerning him were various. ** Some 
thought his musical assembly only a covef 
for seditious meetings; others, for magica! 
purposes. He was taken for an atheist, a 
Presbyterian, a Jesuit.” This club con- 
tinued to meet on Thursdays for nearly 
forty years. Admission was for some time 
free, but eventually, as Walpole records, 
“the subscription was 10s. a year. Brit- 
ton found the instruments, and they had 
coffee at a penny a dish.”’ 





The Food of Whales, 
From The Spectator. 

The food of whales has long been known 
to consist of minute sea crustacea. Mr. 
Gray was familiar not only with the 
Whale’s food, but observed its manner of 
feeding, and the way in which it took its 
nap ‘after meals.” ““No. doubt,” he 
wrote, ‘‘ whales are very particular in the 
quality of their food, for they are never to 
be found feeding where the water is dirty, 
but almost invariably in clean, clear, dark- 
blue or light olive-green water. The usual 
way in which a whale feeds is to choose a 
spot where the food is plentiful, and swim 
backward and forward for two or three 
hundred yards, with the nose just under 
water. They invariably swim from one 
side of the beat back again to where they 
started from, with their mouths open. They 
then close their Jaws and swallow the food 
caught. 

They will go on in this way feeding for 
an hour or more; after that they will dis- 
appear under the nearest ice,and sleep there 
until they come out for exercise or for an- 
other meal. Unlike other warm-blooded 
animals, they do not require to breathe 
through their nostrils while asleep, and 
— do not do so. Whales can sleep as 
well under water as they do upon the sur- 
face, as I have often seen them disappear 
under sclid ice and remain there for many 
hours at atime. Sometimes they fall asleep 
with their heads down and only their tails 
standing out of the water.” 





The Game as Played in Africa, 


From The Fortnightly Review. 

It can hardly be too often repeated that 
the Jameson raid and the Johannesburg 
rising are merely incidents in the game 
which has been played for years and is 
still playing between Mr. Rhodes, as the 
representative of British hegemizty, and 
President Kriiger as represent!’ ve of 
Dutch, and ultimately, though not willing- 
ly, of German. I have a good deal of ad- 
miration for President Kriiger as a strong 
man in a difficult place, and highly esteem 


the Boers as a resolute and hardy race; 
but President Kriiger’s Government is in- 
tolerabie, and if he were to win we should 
lose the headship of South Africa. There 
is a great deal of talk now, about gatting 
at the guilty person behifid Jameson’s raid 
and Johannesburg’s revolt. This is as- 
sumed to be Mr. Rhodes. A short-sighted 
assumption. 

Behind the Reform Committee, who mere- 
ly found an ally in Mr. Rhodes, looms the 
formidable first cause of the disturbances 
in the Transvaal, the ungainly figure of 
the old Dopper Dictator. Give him all 
praise for diplomacy, courage, tenacity, 
and a certain diplomatic magnanimity—but 
remember that the oppression and corrup- 
tion of his Government, deaf to remon- 
strance or warning, is the real cause of the 
trouble, and that the guilt for the blood 
spilt at Kriigersdorp, as for the suicide in 
the tronk at Pretoria, rests on the unrelent- 
ing though somewhat unctuous autocrat 
of the Transvaal. 





An Ancient Mitrailleuse, 
From Notes and Queries, 

Among the “ bubbles” referred to upon 
an English engraved copy of a Dutch print 
satirizing the extravagances of 1720 and 
following years, the most famous and de- 
structive of which were Law’s Mississippi 
Company and the South Sea scheme of 


that disastrous epoch, was a company 

formed to promote the sale and use of 

Puckle’s machine, a piece of artillery of 
the nature indicated In Mr. Boase’s note 

Bubbiees Mirror?” rida Muneuss Sethe 
ubblers’ rror,”’ Britis useum 

ical Print No. 1,620, as: — 
A rere invention to destroy the Crowd, 

Of Foois at Home instead of Foes Abroad: 








;and cabinet attachments. 





Fear not, Friends, this terrible Machin 
re only Wounded that have Shares therein, 


Furs Fine Forncrurs 
BOUDOIR «IN WHITE. 


Is it because of its crisp freshness 
that it is liked so well? Odd variety 
of designe is here; the Marie An- 
toinette being the most piquant and 
simple. There are white enamel 
beds to match the boudoir furniture. 
Charming bureaus, with cheval glass 
Chiffon- 
niers with long, shallow drawers, 
Dressing tables, desks, music cab- 
inets, plain or decorated. 

Think of any artistic furnishing 
scheme; the material for it is here 
at factory prices. 


“BUY OF THE MAKER" 


Geo. C.Fuintr Co, 


43,45 ano 47 WEST 23°ST. 
'N EAR BROADWAY, 


FACTORY: 154 4No ISS west I9™ STREET” 




















CITY AND VICINITY. 


The office of The United Press Local News, 
whose service is taken by the principal news< 
papers of this city, is at 21-29 Ann Street. Inforw 
mation of public interest forwarded to that office 
will reach not only these local newspapers, buf 
will be disseminated throughout the country by 
The United Press. 


The Central Park Meteorological Observatory, 
report for the week ending yesterday at noom 
shows: Barometer—Maximum, 9 A. M, July 10, 
30.188 inches; minimum, 3 A. M. July 5, 29.660 
inches; thermometer—Maximum, 2 P. M. July 
5, 87°; minimum, 5 A. M. July 9, 66°. The 
total rainfall during the week was 2.24 inches. 


—James Coffey, nineteen years old, of 260 
Wayne Street, Jersey City, was killed yesterday 
morning at One Hundred and Thirty-ninth Street 
and Locust Avenue by a large bucket, which felk 
upon him from a derrick. 


—Scott Gilbert, colored, a waiter on the steame 
er Algonquin, which is now at Pier 86 East 
River, went in bathing off the pier last night and 
was drowned. The body was not recovered. 


—William Crichton, Secretary to the United 
States Legation at Brazil, arrived yesterday morne 
ing on the Lamport & Holt Line steamship 
Wordsworth, from Rio Janeiro, 


~—Helen McCormick, three years old, died at 
her home, 188 Broome Street, yesterday from 
injuries received Friday by falling from a fire 
escape. 


—The Board of Health yesterday reported that 
the total number of deaths in this city during 
the week ending yesterday at noon was 967. 


—There will be music on the Mall, Centraj 
Park, by Rogers's Seventh Regiment Band at 4 
P. M to-day. 


Brooklyn. 


—Oscar Donges, eighteen years old, of 224 
Throop Avenue, committed suicide on Ellery 
Street Friday night by shooting himself in the 
heart. He had been out of work for several 
weeks, and his father was constantly asking him 
why he didn’t get something to do. 


Justice Smith of the Supreme Court has ape 
pointed Jacob Brenner, Edward P. Thomas, ang 
Francis H. Tyler a commission to condemn land 
on the Shore Road for park purposes. The prop- 
erty belongs to Mrs. Catharine J. Mackay. 


—Commissioner Bush of the Department of 
Buildings during the past week granted permits 
for the erection of twenty-four brick buildings, to 
cost $125,000, and thirty-four frame buildings, to 
cost $75,740. 


—During the past week there were 588 deaths in 
Brocklyn, and the death rate ran up to 27.3 im 
every 1,000 of the popuiation. There were als¢ 
199 marriages and 357 births. 


Nevr-Rochelle, 


—The village school election will be held Aug, 
4. Three Trustees will be elected for terms of 
three years, and one Trustee will be elected to 
serve the unfinished term of the late James W. 
Currier. A Treasurer, in place of H. H. Todd, 
whose term expires, will also be elected. Seve 
eral important questions pertaining to the schools 
will be voted on. 


—The following have been elected officers of the 
Arlington Social Club: President—Edward C. Pa- 
gan; Vice President—-Miss Clara E. Stouter; Sec- 
retary, Charles M. Fletcher; Treasurer—Miss 
Edna M. Smith. 


—One of the most enjoyable social events of the 
week was a lawn party and informal dance 
given by Mrs. H. T. Vulte Wednesday evening 
at her home in Echo Avenue. 


—The Smiddey property in Pelham Road hag 
been sold for $16,935. It was divided into twenty 
lots. There were seven purchasers. 


f Benjamin L. Fairchild will 
spend the Summer at his home, Gray Crest, Pele 
ham Heights. 


—Congressman 


—L. M. Turner has given a contract for a new 
house in Davenport’s Neck top cost $20, 


Westchester County. 


—The Duncombe will contest that had 
pending two years has been amicably settl 
out of court. The contest was over the estate o: 
Alfred H. Duncombe. The litigation was begu 
by Mrs, Adeline Williams, his daughter. Hi 
wife, Mrs. Naomi Duncombe, was the defendan 
in the action. Mrs. Duncombe ended the litigae 
tion by paying to Mrs. Williams $20,000 in ad- 
dition to $10,600 previously paid. The estate is 
said to be valucd at $300,000. 


—Norman C. Whittemore will be ordained to the 
Presbyterian ministry this morning,in the Rye 
Presbyterian Church. The ordinati ceremonies 
will be conducted by the Rev. J. Ritchie Smith of 
Peekskill, the Rev. C. S. Lane of Mount Vernon, 
and the Rev. Dr. George W. Knox. Mr. Whitte« 
more in August will go as a missionary to Corea, 


—The Common Council of Yonkers has chale 
lenged the Common Council of Mount Vernon te 
Play a game of baseball. The game between 
the Common Councils of the cities last year wag 
umpired by Mayor Strong of New-York City. 
Mayor Gleason of Long Island City has beem 
asked to act this year. 

—The Rev. Dr. G. W. Knox, tor of the R 
Presbyterian Church, will leave On his wecation 
this week. He will go first to Pittsburg, Penn., 
and remain two weeks, Thence he will ride his 
bicycle to Chautauqua Lake, where he will deliver 
an address. He will make the return journey to 
Rye on his bicycle. 


—An Italian mission church will be establishe@ 
under the supervision of St. Jacob’s Roman Cathe 
olic Church in North Fifth Avenue, Mount Ver- 
non. Regular services will be held for the 
Italian residents by the Rev. Father Albinger 
and his assistant, the Rev. Vincent Arcese. 


—Miss Hattie S. Carey of Mount Vernon waa 
married Wednesday in Brooklyn to James M 
Grimes, Principal of Grammar School No. 1, of 
Yonkers, and a member of the Board of, Manae 
gers of the University Extension Centre. 

—The Right Rev. H. M. Thompson, D. D., 1 
visiting s daughter, Mrs, James Pe * oO 
Hawthorne Avenue, Yonkers. The isho 


poet St. Peter's, Galilee, Monmou 


Jersey City. 


—John N. Dennin and Norman L. Rowe, coun 
eel for John Mackin, who is to be hanged next 
Thursday for the murder of his wife and mother- 
inrlaw, yesterday applied to Judge Lippincott for 
@ copy of the testimony, upon which they will toe 
aforrow apply to Chancellor McGill for a writ of 

—Judge Lippincott: yesterday set July 28 for the 
second trial of Patrick Sheehan, who was cone 
victed of the murder of Diedrich Garbs July 9, 
1896. The verdict was set aside, but the be 
has not yet been bya ay public, the written 310g 


—Police Captain Archibald MoKaig of the 
Fourth Precinct erday celebrated the thirtieth 
anniversary of appointment to the force. 
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DEMOCRATS CANNOT SUPPORT THE 
FREE-SILVER CANDIDATES. 


Many Advise that Votes Be Cast for 
MeKinley to Make Certnin the 


Declaration for Sound Money— 
Bank Presidents Townsend and 
MeMahon Give Their Views—Mr. 
Verdery Turns the Tables on the 


Free-Silver Rhetoricians. 


More expressions of opinion were obtained 
yesterday by reporters for THE NEW-YORK 
TimMEs touching the duty of sound-money 
Democrats in the crisis brought about by 
the convention at Chicago. 

Men who have worked hard for 
Democratic Party’s success as the cham- 
pion of the principles of true Democracy 
declared they could not support Bryan and 
Popu- 

that 


the 


representing free silver‘tes, 
advised 


Sewall, 
lists, and what not. 
Democratic votes be cast for McKinley, 
standing on a platform declaring for gold, 
In order that there might be no doubt of 
the success of the sound-money cause. 
While some who will vote the Republican 
ticket evidently felt that it would be a 
bitter pill, they decared that at this time 
party lines must be forgotten and all hav- 


Many 


ing at heart the preservation of the coun- 
ry’s financial credit must work together. 





GIVE McKINLEY THE VOTES. 


Advice of the Presidents of Two Lead- 
ing Savings Banks. 


President of the 
is convinced that 
for gold-standard 
a candidate for 
reasons yesterday 
“We should 


John P. Townsend, 
Bowery Savings Bank, 
it would be a mistake 
Democrats to nominate 
President. In giving his 
for this opinion, he said: 
mot underrate the strength of the silver 
moveenent. The defection is widespread. 
Its poison has permeated the West. In 
my judgment, it is to be compared with 
the secession movement of 1861. The 
Democratic Convention of 1860 at Charles- 
ton and its resultant bolt, with another 
convention at Baltimore, did not appeal 
to the North as an affair more serious 
than a party quarrel. Threats of seces- 
sion passed unheeded. When Sumter was 
fired on, our people did not appreciate all 
that it meant. Even Seward predicted 
that the trouble would blow over in 
thirty days. Secession cost us four years 
of war, hundreds of millions of dollars, 
and thousands of lives. It made Demo- 
trats in the North war men. They ral- 
lied then to the support of Lincoln, not as 
a’ Republican, but as the man who stood 
‘or the integrity of the Union. 

“We are confronted with a situation 
AS serious as that. When Tillman boast- 
ed at Chicago that he came from the State 
that led in- secession, he exposed the en- 
emy that we must meet. The Chicago 
convention is not a convention of the 
Democratic Party, but of Populism and 
Anarchy. These men would have the Gov- 
ernment do not only the banking of the 
country, but they would have it own the 
railroads and the mines; they would issue 
money on wheat and corn, as well as on 
silver. Their course points straight at the 
destruction of financial honor. It would 
overtarn completely the principles of fair 
dealing that underlie the progress of the 
country. Notning more revolutionary has 
ever been proposed. 

“In the frenzy that possesses them they 
seize a candidate who captures their fancy 
n one speecn. Disregarding his age, ex- 
perience, or political character, they have 
made him their champion on impulse. They 


thrust aside tried advocates in their cause 
in favor of an upstart who caught them 
with a ringing phrase. Their action paral- 
leled that of the French revolutionists, 
who chose thair leaders from the mob— 
anybody who pleased them at the mo- 
ment. 

_* The contest precipitated at Chicago is 
clearly drawn. Financial honor will be the 
issue in the campaign. On one side is a 
man pledged by his party to uphold it; 
on the other, a man who would destroy 
t. If there is to be a Democratic Con- 
vention, it should content itself with a 
platform, Our delegates having said at 
Chicago, ‘We have no candidate ta pre- 
Sent to this comvention,’ should say in 
‘heir own assembly: ‘It may be bitter 
advice to Democrats, but the candidate 
of the gold platform deserves the suf- 
frages of our people.’ McKinley no longer 
stands for Republicanism. He stands for 
common honesty and fair dealing. We 
cannot afford to waste votes on a man 
Simply because he is a Democrat. Party 
lines have beeu as effectually obliterated 
as they were when the Democrats of the 
North supported Lincoln. The fight is for 
decent government against Anarchy. 

“Votes for McKinley will not be votes 
for a McKinley tariff law. Nothing is to 
be feared in that respect. The Senate stands 
in the way. No McKinley tariff bill can 
pass the Senate while Tillman, Morgan 
Teller, Vest, Blackburn, and that company 
remain there. They demand—quite con- 
sistently, in my view—that high tariff and 
free-silver coinage should go together. Gold 
and low tariff are natural allies. These Sen- 
ators may be relied on to treat any tariff 
bill as they treated the Dingley bill at the 
last Session. Removal of the tariff danger 
should do much toward reconciling sound- 
money Democrats to McKinley. 

“Our people must certainly be awakened 
by this time to the crisis in public affairs, 
teports to the newspapers regarding 
changes in sentiment in the West evidently 
were not well based. The Chamber of Com- 
merce Committee on Sound Financial Leg- 
islation lulled us into fancied security by 
leading us to believe that the alliance of 
business organizations throughout the coun- 
try had quieted silver agitation and had 
eeueeted —— pecye into right thinking. 
Now we know cur danger. We 
it with all possible force. er 

“The secession and the silver movements 
were natural growths. Advocates of neither 
can be charged with inconsistency. Their 
€evelopment did not lack encouragement 
fromm those who opposed them. Excess of 
good nature has always been an American 
weakness. We have temporized and com-« 
promised beyond all reason, excusing our- 
selves with the plea that concessions were 
necessary in a country of such varied in- 
terests. Webster’s speeches in Congress 
for the preservation of the Union, the fugi- 
tive-silave law, the Dred Scott decision, and 
the Missouri compromise were concessions 
to the pet notions of the South. They sim- 
Ply postponed the day of reckoning. Until 
that day came the South grew more and 
more exacting and arrogant. Compromise 
and concession bred contempt and final set- 
tlement had to be forced with the knife. 

“Present elements of disunion and re- 
pudiation have been fostered by both po- 
litical parties. I recall hearing Bland say 
when advocating silver before the Senate 
ecmunitte2 at Washington in 1876: ‘If you 
refuse to pass this bill the people will wipe 
out the National debt as with a sponge.’ 
Bland has the credit for the act of 1878. 
it was not his bill at all. His bill was for 
free coinage. The act of 1878 was a com- 
promise, in which Senator Allison mate- 
rially mocified the Bland bill. But Bland’s 
threat before the Senate committee might 
have warned us. It should have defeated 
even the bill of 1878, 

“Instead, the bill became a law and 
helped Bland. National conventions, eager 
for votes, threw sops to silver. No party 
dared denounce bimetailism. The Sherman 
silver law was a long stride toward the 
Bland idea. Silver agitators multiplied. The 
infection of heresy spread among the people. 
Arguments were cheap and catchy. They 
showed the cotton raiser that free silver 
would give him 13 cents per pound for his 
crop instead of 7 cents. The Western farm- 
er was taught to believe that not only 
would grain beconie higher in price, but that 
the Government could be made to issue 
money to kim in advance on the products of 
his farm. The cry for more money fell 

leasantly on the ear of the ignorant. 


very man calculated that if there was to 





be a lot more money he could lay his 
hands on some of it by one means or an- 
other. Party greed for votes encouraged 
these delusions. History was repeating it- 
self in concession and compromise. We have 
seon the result at Chicago, where Bryan 
said his people petitioned no more, but de- 
fied. Unless that movement is now throt- 
tled no one can tell how close we may be 
to revolution and assassination. 

“The complaint of the Bryan following 
that the poor are becoming poorer is wholly 
false. The poor are well represented in the 
savings banks. In the bank of which I am 
President deposits have steadily grown and 
the number of depositors has steadily in- 
creased. The improvement has not been 
checked in the recent so-called panic years. 
In 1893 the Bowery Savings Bank had 103,- 
000 depositors, whose deposits reached $47,- 
000,000, The bank this year has 114,000 de- 
positors, and deposits amount to $56,500,000. 
There are 4,500,000 savings bank depositors 
in the Northern. Eastern, and some of the 
Western States. Their savings exceed 
$1,600,000,000. Fifteen years ago Geposits 
were about half as large and there were 
about half as many depositors. 

‘“These numbers and amounts can hardly 
be appreciated ¥ the mere statement of 
them. Deposits here average $367. They 
represent the savings of wage earners. The 
money of the rich 1s not in the savings 
banks. 

“There has been no reason why the peo- 
ple should not save, for, in spite of hard 
times, wages and rents only have escaped 
reduction. Rents in the cities have been 
held at former. figures, but tie Soe? item 
in living has been reduced. ile wages 
remained the same, clothing and food are 
cheaper than ever before. The reduction 
has enabled the thrifty to add to their sav- 
ings. 

“Tt is worth noting that the use to 
which these savings are put refutes com- 
pletely the blatherskite argument of an- 
tagonism between labor and capital. The 
very rich build with their own money, but 
the bulk of business property is mortgaged 
to the savings banks and the insurance 
companies, In the great department stores, 
in business blocks, even in many of the 
churches, the savings of the poor, repre- 
sented in mortgage leans, are much in 
excess of investments by holders of the 
fee. Savings banks are the principal bid- 
ders for city bonds. The savings of the 
poor furnish the cities with means of im- 
provement, and the money thus provided 
pays wages to labor. Far from there being 
antagonism betweer them, capital and 
labor bear the closest possible relations. 
They cannot be separated without injury 
to both, and every consideration of policy 
and good sense requires that they continue 
to work harmoniously for the common 
good, under the financial conditions that 
have heretofore served them,”’ 


Mr. MeMahon’s Views. 


James McMahon, President of the Emi- 
grant Industrial Savings Bank, who has 
always been a stanch and loyal Democrat, 
repudiates the Populist ticket nominated at 
Chicago. 

“TI am this year in entire sympathy with 
the Republican Party, because it stands 
for sound money and law and order against 
a debased currency and Anarchy,” he said. 
“IT shall vote for William McKinley. I 
hope the Democrats of the East will not 
nominate a gold ticket. I should be utterly 
opposed to such a course. The issue now 
is clearly defined, and nothing should be 
introduced to complicate it. It is not a 
political question, but a question of loyalty 
to the country. It would be a deplorable 
thing if the State Democratic organization 
should nominate Bryan Electors this year. 
E don’t think it will be done. Such action 
would be indefensible even on the score 
of political expediency. Every Democratic 
vote in New-York State should be cast for 
McKinley.” 





NOT ON A CROSS OF GOLD. 


Labor to Sweat for Silver, Emblem of 
Treachery, Mr. Verdery Says. 


Marion J. Verdery is a representative 
member of the Southern colony in New- 
York, and has been a life-long Democrat of 
uncompromising party allegiance and un- 
swerving Democratic loyalty. He was asked 
yesterday by a reporter for THE NEw- 
York TIMEs how he intended to vote next 
November. 

“Unless the sound-money Democrats 
should nominate a candidate I shall vote 
for Mr. McKinley,’ Mr. Verdery replied. 
“In other words, as between the nominee 
of the Chicago Convention standing on a 
platform which dé¢clares for the free and 
unlimited coinage of silver at the arbitrary 
ratio of 16 to 1, and the Republican candi- 
date committed to the monéy plank of the 
platform adopted by the St. Louis Conven- 
tion, I shall unhesitatingly, though for the 
first time in my life, vote the Republican 
ticket. 

‘*I am led to this determination, first of all 
because I believe the money question is 
more vitally important to the whole coun- 
try than any other issue that will be in- 
volved in the campaign, and, secondly, be- 
cause I do not believe that this question is 
one merely ef party principle, but a factor 
in our National destiny, 

“I believe that the free and unlimited 
coinage of silver by the United States at 
any ratio, without international agreement, 
would inevitably result in such serious dis- 
turbance of our monetary system as to 
shake the very foundations of the Republic. 
Every arm of industry would be paralyzed 
and the sons of honest toil ruthlessly 
robbed. 

“IT believe that the credit of any Govern- 
ment is limited by the faith of the people 
in its ability to pay, and I do not believe 
that the faith of any people in that ability 
will long outrun their reason. 

“Hence, I believe that the faith of our 
people in the ability of our Government to 
maintain the parity between dollars of un- 
equal value would fall far short of the sup- 
ply of those inferior dollars which the free 
and unlimited coinage of silver at 16 to 1 
would create. 

“With a currency thus deranged for the 
want of a stable standard, every branch of 
legitimate trade would be unsettled, in. 
dustrial enterprise would be hopelessly 
checked, and wage earners would be paid 
for their daily labor in the meanest money 
that could be made to pass. 

“ With inflation there would likely come 
wild speculation, stocks and bonds would 
in all probability boom, enhancement of 
their market value running hand in herd 
with the growing apprehension of an early 
difference in our dollars. Wall Street, 
against which the free-silver fanatics hur] 
their anathemas, would probably benefit 
more by the adoption of free coinage of 
silver, because of the inflation and rampant 
speculation which would naturally follow, 
than any place else. 

““And yet the leaders of the silver craze 
are shouting themselves hoarse with the 
hope of persuading the masses of American 
people that they have a plan for the de- 
struction of the ‘sharks of Wall Street,’ 
the dethronement of the ‘money kings of 
the East,’ and their chosen standard-bearer 
cries out: ‘ You shall not press down upon 
the brow of labor this crown of thorns. 
You shall not crucify mankind upon a cross 
of gold.’ 

“No, indeed; no crown with its poison- 
ous prongs shall pierce the suffering head 
of labor, but, instead, that same head shall 
by this free-silver policy be made to burn 
and sweat beneath the scorching sun of 
long days, and receive as reward a spurious 
coin whose face value belies its real value 
in the scale of the money changer. 

** No, ‘ you shall not crucify mankind upon 
across of gold.’ Neither was the victim of 
Calvary’s stupendous tragedy so crucified, 
but He was cruelly betrayed for thirty 
pieces of silver, and the metal still smells 
of treachery. 

“It is said on all sides that this is no 
sectional issue. Thank God, it isn’t. If it 
was, I would be leaning in love toward my 
people of the South, and by my unalter- 
able devotion to them I might be drawn 
into the error of their way. As it is, my 
heart reaches out after them, and I deeply 
deplore the honest difference of opinion 
which separates us on this great economic 
question.” 


VOTE SOLID FOR SOUND MONEY. 





R. Flint Advises Democrats to 
Work for McKinley’s Success. 


Cc. 


Charles R. Flint, whose firm does proba- 
bly the largest export and import busi- 
ness with South America from this country, 
will vote for Mr. McKinley. He said yes- 
terday: “I have been a Democrat all my 
life, but I shall vote for McKinley. There 
can be no question as to what the duty of 
every American is at the present time. I 
do not think that any third ticket should 
be put into the field, but the efforts of 
Democrats, as well as Republicans, who 
care for the honor of the country, should 
be concentrated to rojil up the largest possi- 
ble majority for the St. Louis platform. 

“I believe that before election time not 


-and sound candidate. 





only all business interests of the country, 
but the wage earners, will have enrolled 
themselves under the only banner which 
can lead them to prosperity. It ought not 
to be difficult to bring home to the wage 


earner the folly of the silver movement. 
We have object lessons enough in the 
Spanish-American countries, with the con- 
ditions of which I am familiar. The peones 
in Mexico, for instance, who work in the 
mahogany and cedar forests, receive to-day 
their wages in depreciated currency, but re- 
ceive no more than they did in previous 
times. The same is true of the gatherers 
of rubber on the Amazon; in fact, the wage 
earner, more than anybody else, is inter- 
ested in the maintenance of a sound cur- 
rency. Their deposits in the savings banks, 
amounting to $1,800,000,000, would, in case 
of the success of the silver men, be re- 
duced to one-half of their value. 

“T have faith in the wisdom of the peo- 
ple, in spite of a noisy minority of dema- 
gogues. I believe that a sweeping victory 
for a sound currency in November will 
begin a new era of prosperity in this coun- 
try, such as was the result of the yesump- 
tion of specie payment. It behooves us all, 
therefore, to strain every nerve, as I have 
said, to make the verdict in favor of the 
maintenance of National honor as over- 
whelming as it can be made, and avoid 
any step that would tend to divide the 
vote.” 





THE MISTAKE OF THE SOUTH. 


Latham Cannot Understand How 
Her People Have Been Misled. 


John C. Latham of the banking house of 
Latham, Alexander & Co., 16 and 18 Wall 
Street, said yesterday: ‘‘I am a Kentuck- 
ian, a life-long Democrat, and I have been 
a banker and commission merchant in New- 
York for twenty-six years. As such I have 
been amazed at the rapid spread of silver 
sentiment in the Southern States, for the 
reason that I have given the people of 
that section more credit for business sa- 
gacity and self-interest. I have been un- 
able to believe that twenty millions of peo- 
ple in the Southern States would deliber- 
ately abandon their friends in New-York 
and the East generally, who are in position 
to aid every material enterprise in the 
Southern States with influence, money, and 
a market, and who have always been the 
stanchest friends of the South, and em- 
bark their fortunes with the little mining 
States of the Northwest, which are not in 
a position to aid them in any way, and 
which have always been their bitterest foes 
politically. 

“The business proposition that I cannot 
understand is why the South, exporting 
annually cotton and tobacco valued at $250,- 
000,000 gold, should prefer to sell it for 
depreciated and fluctuating silver. If it is 
crue, as is generally believed in the South, 
that gold has and is daily appreciating in 
value, the Southern people above any other 
section should contend for that metal alone 
for the simple reason that their staple crops 
command in the markets of the world more 
gold than nearly all the other crops com- 
bined. 

‘““A great majority of the business ele- 
ment of the Southern States is unquestion- 
ably for sound money. They are honor- 
able and just, and fully appreciate the stat- 
us of the South on this question, but the 
have been unable to counteract the wor 
done bx local politicians among the rural 
element, though with proper exertion I be- 
lieve before November, in many of the 
States the campaign of education will work 
wonders. 

‘“‘T have always been a Democrat, I am 
a Democrat now, but I do not propose to 
be led to the polls by such men as Alt- 
geld and Tillman, and give my sanction to 
a Populistic and revolutionary platform. in- 
spired by them, There is not a single Dem- 
ocrat of my acquaintance in the City of 
New-York who will vote for the Democrat- 
ic ticket. While I do not admire Mr. Mc- 
Kinley, I believe he is an honest man, who 
will rigidly adhere to the platform of his 
party, and I shall certainly vote for him in 
November, as a means of making the most 
emphatic protest possible gainst the 
sham Democratic platform pfopted at Chi- 
cago,” 


Mr. 





TRY TO DEFEAT BRYAN, 


Not a Democratic Candidate, Everett 
P. Wheeler Declares. 


Everett P. Wheeler, when asked yester- 
day his opinion about the result of the 
Chicago Convention, said: 

“The platform adopted at the conven- 
tion, with the single exception of the tar- 
iff plank, is about as bad as it could be 
made. Democrats ought to do everything 
in their power to defeat the candidate. 
I do not consider the nominatien as a 
Democratic nomination at all. It is just 
the same as if a gang of pirates had 
boarded and seized a ship and stolen the 
flag, and under that stolen flag sailed 


the ship as though they were entitled to 
the flag and its protection. 

“As betwe2n McKinley and Bryan, I 
should vote for McKinley, although it is 
a rather bitter pill for as old a Demo- 
crat as I am to swallow. In any close 
State, the Democrats ought to vote direct 
for McKinley, without any hesitation. In 
this State I should recommend the Demo- 
cratic Party to nominate Electors. It will 
tend to keep the real Democrats together, 
for I do not regard those fellows in Chi- 
cago as Democrats at all. In the second 
place, if we do not appoint Electors, the 
Populists will have an opportunity to get 
their ticket on the official ballot in place 
of the Democratic ticket, and this would 
lead to a great deal of confusion. 

‘“*T feel sure Bryan will be defeated, as 
I have every confidence in the common 
sense of the American people. It will, 
however, be a severe fight, and the battle 
will not be won by indifference, but there 
must be a fight along the whole line, 
without cessation, until the victory is 
won. I hope that we will have a great 
deal of assistance from the labor unions 
in this section, which are dominated by 
men of common sense, who can see through 
the fallacies with which the Chicago plat- 
form—I will not call it the Democratic 
platform—is filled.” 





VIEWS OF TWO FORMER MAYORS, 


Neither Mr. Ely nor Mr. 
Vote for Bryan. 


Grace Will 


Former Mayor Smith Ely said yesterday: 
“The action of the Chicago Convention 
makes me very unhappy. I am quite certain 
that I will not vote for their nominees, and 
I think it unwise at present to put a third 
ticket in the field. It is doubtful whether 
such a ticket could carry a single State. 

“There is a great deal of silver senti- 
ment among the farmers and laborers of 
New-York, but I have no doubt this State 
will give McKinley 250,000 majority. The 
battleground will be the half-dozen large 
central States. 

“‘IT deplore the humiliating position of the 
Democratic Party—I no longer write it with 
a big D—but I comfort myself with the be- 
lief that this is a Republican year, and we 
probably would have been beaten even if 
we had nominated a sensible ticket.” 

GREAT NECK, L. I., July 11.—Ex-Mayor 
William R. Grace of New-York said to-day 
that he wanted to have a talk with the 
returning New-York delegation before say- 
ing much. He was out of politics, but per- 
sonally he should support the St. Louis 
platform, and he added at present he was 
for McKinley. 





POSITION OF KINGS COUNTY MEN, 


Alexander E, Orr Says Party Lines 
Will Be Ignored. 


Alexander E. Orr, one of the leading 
independent Democrats of Brooklyn, said 
yesterday of the ticket nominated at Chi- 
cago: ‘‘ They have absolutely no chance of 
winning, and, in my judgment, every vote 
cast for a Democratic candidate nominated 
by a respectable portion of the Democratic 
Party would be a vote thrown away, there- 
by preventing a larger majority than would 
otherwise be gained for an honest financial 
condition as a future of this country. 

“I believe that in the coming election, 
party lines will be absolutely ignored, and 
that the man who favors an honest finan- 


cial policy will vote for William McKinley, 

and those who are opposed to it will vote 

Ne = regular nominee of the Democratic 
arty. 

‘“*Gov, Russell of Massachusetts ‘ would 
have been my choice for a candidate. He 
would have been an admirable, clean-out, 
The work of the con- 
vention will prevent the development of any 





cat 
t- 


Jor 


new enterprises. I do not care to depreciate 
the strength of the enemy, and thereby cast 
ridicule at the earnestness of the fight as it 
ought to be carried on, but I have confi- 
dence in the sound common sense of the 
people when they come to place themselves 
on record. I do not beiieve, as a rule, they 
have ever made a mistake.” 


Marshall S. Driggs. 


Marshall 8. Driggs, one of the old-time 
Democrats, who has taken an active part 
in the affairs of Brooklyn for years, 
said: ‘‘ There is no possibility of my cast- 
ing my vote for the silver candidate. The 
convention at Chicago has done violence 
to the Democratic Party. It has been the 
work of designing men to foist upon the 
ogy a depreciated currency. If there 
s no candidate representing the Demo- 
cratic Party and who is for a gold stand- 
ard on election day, I will vote for Mc- 
Kinley.”’ 

Louis B, Reed. 

Louis B. Reed of the American Surety 
Company, who lives in Brooklyn, said that 
the men who had controlled the Chicago 
Convention had acted like a lot of idiots 
and fools. He is an old-time Democrat, and, 
while not caring to publicly express him- 
self for Major McKinley, it was to be in- 
ferred that he would vote for him. He said 
that it was his belief that McKinley would 
on the State of New-York by at least 


Henry W, Sherrill. 

Henry W. Sherrill, another well-known 
Democrat of Brooklyn, said: “I have al- 
ways been a Democrat, but I cannot vote 
the ticket this year, and furthermore it 
will not maké a pin’s difference with me 


whether a sound-money Democrat is nomi- 
nated or not. I do not propose to jeopard- 
ize the course cf sound money by throw- 
ing away my vote, and it as well as my 
influence will be given for McKinley.” 


Jehn Laughran, 


John Loughran, the President of the 
Manufacturers’ Bank of the Eastern Dis- 
trict, said: ‘‘ I have been a Democrat all my 
life. This year I shall vote for McKinley. 
That is all I will say about it.” 

John W. Weber. 


John W. Weber of the Bushwick Demo- 
cratic Club, and who was one of the 
Presidential Electors when President Cleve- 


land was elected, said: “I don’t think 
much of the nomination. I am not for the 
silver candidate.” 


William P. Wuest, 


William P. Wuest, who was the regular 
candidate for Coroner last Fall, said: “I 
am disappointed. I do not agree with the 
platform nor the candidates. It will be 
very hard for me to follow such a ticket.” 

Robert H. Roy. 


Assistant United States District Attor- 
ney Robert H. Roy, who is a member of 
the Shepardite organization, said: ‘‘I shall 
not support Mr. Bryan. I do not think 


much of the platform. As a Federal offi- 
cer, I cannot approve of the fling at the 
United States Court. Bryan cannot be 
elected.”’ 


Henry Yonge. 

“I shall not support the ticket,” said 
Henry Yonge. ‘I am in favor of a third 
ticket. The most dangerous part of the 
agg oe is that which aims at abolishing 


fe tenures of Judges and attacks the 
United States Supreme Court.” 


James F, Quigley. 


Ex-Police Justice James F. Quigley, a 
lifelong Democrat, said: ‘‘ The only thing 
for us to do is to meet in State convention, 
indorse McKinley, and then nominate a 
regular Democrat for Governor. The peo- 
= here will not tolerate a policy dictated 


y such men as Altgeld and Tillman. The 
party is in a worse position than in 1860.” 


Ex-Congressman Coombs. 


Ex-Congressman William J, Coombs, the 
President of the Manufacturers’ Trust 
Company, said: ‘“‘ Bryan is an eloquent and 
energetic speaker, but it was always 
marked in Congress that his speeches, when 
printed in The Record, were disappointing, 
and were without argument—simply asser- 
tions and catch phrases. There is greater 
danger, I fear, of his election than would 
have been the case with Bland or Boies. 
He is an extremist, incapable of quiet rea- 
soning, and in sentiment is a Populist. 
He would be a dangerous man in the office 
of President. Democracy should repudiate 
Bryan and ‘his platform, and resort to any 
measure to secure his defeat. If that can 
be done by entering another candidate in 
the field, then it should be done, If not, 
then it should not be done.” 


Alexander McKinney. 


Deputy Revenue Collector Alexander Mc- 
Kinney said: “I certainly cannot support 
the ticket.’’ 


James Matthews, 


James Matthews, the Fulton Street dry 
goods merchant who led the consolidation 
fight, said: ‘‘The platform is all wrong. 
We must have gold, and there is no use of 
talking about anything else. I will not sup- 
port anything that has the taint of silver 
en it. There will be no question about 
McKinley’s election so far as this State is 
concerned. Having never voted the Re- 
publican ticket, 1 shall not at present say 
what I will do on election day. I shall not 
vote for the silver candidate. As to Mr. 
Bryan, he goes with the platform.” 


The Irish-American Repudiates. 


The Irish American, which has for nearly 
fifty years upheld the Democratic Party, 
repudiates in the following editorial the 
Chicago Convention and its nominees: 

“ After four days devoted to trampling on 
the most cherished traditions of the great 
Democratic Party, tne mob of silver luna- 
tics and Populist cranks, who usurped the 


functions of the National Convention at 
Chicago have set up a platform and a can- 
didate. The platform advocates the mad 
spirit of free and unlimited coinage of sil- 
ver, tricked out with demagogue appeals 
to class and sectional hatred, and sops to 
anarcMy and the rankest socialism. 

“The candidate is fully in accord with all 
this. He thoroughly represents all that is 
reprehensible and to be condemned in the 
pleas for National dishonor, financial dis- 
aster, and party disgrace that built up the 
Chicago platform. 

‘The New-York delegates to the con- 
vention took no part in the balloting. Their 
example is what will be followed by the 
Democrats of the East on election day—- 
though it is more than likely that thou- 
sands will be unwillingly impelled to vote 
for McKinley, in order to give more em- 
phatic expression to their detestation of 
the methods adopted and practiced at Chi- 
cago.”’ 





These Are Able Editors. 


From The National Review. 

I take off my hat to them in admiration 
of their judgment and insight. These are 
the really able editors. They deserve the 
epithet; for no abler men are to be found 
in any walk of life. In their treatment of 
contributors they know what to do and what 
to leave undone. The secret is that of all 
successful employers-#when you give a man 
a thing to do, let him do it. Choose him 
carefully in the first instance, and then 
let him alone as much as possible, without 
relaxing vigilance or abandoning due con- 
trol. The less he is meddled with the bet- 
ter he will work. I could name several in- 
stances of this kind of editing. The Times 


is a splendid example. It will publish col- 
umn after column without the slightest 
touch of interference, and any one might 
think there was no editing at all, when some 
slight alteration—the suppression of an in- 
discreet word, the introduction of a fresh 
paragraph at a telling point, or a rearrange- 
ment of stops—betrays the watchful eye and 
the judiciously controlling hand. 

Every change is for the better, as the 
writer must himself admit, unless he is 
hopelessly in love with his own offspring. 
Under this system a contributor is stimu- 
lated by being allowed a free hand, and at 
the same time he derives additional confi- 
dence from the certainty that a chance slip 
will be corrected. On the other hand, the 
public gets individuality, interest, and va- 
riety. Mr. Frederick Greenwood was a dis- 
tinguished editor of the same school, and 
his successor in The St. James’s Gazette, 
Mr. Sidney Low, is not a whit inferior. I 
am often amused at the contrast between 
the large-minded tolerance exercised by 
such masters of their craft and the futile 
fussiness of comparatively insignificant edi- 
tors, who laboriously prune and pare matter 
good enough for journals of the highest 
calibre to suit their own literary standard. 
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WAS INTENT ON SUICIDE 





YOUNG WOMAN JUMPED FROM THE 
PRISCILLA OFF WHITESTONE. 


The Stewardess Had Her Under Sur- 
veillance Because Her Eyes Were 
Tearful and Her Mien Disconso- 
late, but She Chose Her Time and 
Carried Out Her 
Identity a Mystery, but She Said 
She Was Mary Purdy. 


Purpose—Her 


When the Fall River steamboat Priscilla, 
on her way to this city, was passing 
Whitestone yesterday morning, a young 
woman, who was plainly though neatly 
dressed, jumped overboard from the after 


saloon deck, and was not seen any more, 
although the boat was immediately stopped, 
turned back, and search made. 

The woman boarded the Priscilla at Fall 
River, but no one knew whence she came. 
She was about twenty years of age, below 
the medium height, stout, and a brunette, 
and was dressed in a black skirt, a slate- 
colored waist, a black straw hat, with a 
few flowers, and wore pointed shoes. Peo- 
ple who saw her said that she looked like 
a foreigner. 

She did not associate with the other pas- 
sengers, and soon seated herself on a chair 
on the quarter deck, and began reading, or 
pretending to read, a book, very seldom 
taking her eyes off the pages. 

When it became quite dark the main deck 
watchman saw her still sitting on the 
chair. When he questioned her he noticed 
a very troubled look on her face, and that 
her eyes did not have a natural appear- 
ance. She said she did not want to go on 
the steamer, as there were so many drunk- 
en people aft. Thinking her demented, the 
watchman asked her to accompany him to 
the stewardess, Mrs. E. A. Roy. She went 
willingly, and showed the stewardess a 
first-class ticket, and gave her name as 
Mary Purdy. The girl’s eyes were wet with 
tears, and she told Mrs. Roy that she was 
in a lot of trouble, but would not say any- 
thing further. 

The stewardess assigned her to Berth No. 
645, a lower one. She remarked that Miss 
Purdy was very restless and acted in a 


peculiar manner, and had a “ queer look ”’ 
about the eyes, and so she decided to 
watch her. Some time later the girl asked 
Mrs. Roy if she was going to bed. 

*“Yes,”’ replied the stewardess; 
Are you going to bed, too?”’ 

“No,” replied the girl, in a despairing 
voice. 

While Mrs. Roy did not believe the girl 
had a plan to destroy herself, she thought 
it best to be careful, and so when she went 
up stairs she locked the door, so that the 
girl could not get out without her knowl- 
edge. The stewardess returned soon, and, 
not finding the young woman, went into 
the after women’s lavatory, and here she 
found the window open, and Miss Purdy 
leaning half way out of it. 

Mrs. Roy caught hold of her, and pulled 
her back, and asked her why she was 
breaking the rules of the company that 
required the window to be shut. 

**Oh,”” the girl replied, “‘“I want some 
fresh air. It is close inside.’ 

Mrs. Ray closed the window, and told 
her that if she staid inside she would make 
it as comfortable for her as possible. 

The girl went down stairs, but not to her 
berth, and sat down with her face in her 
hands for quite a while. The stewardess 
watched her until 3:80 o’clock, when she 
went to bed, but did not undress. When 
Mrs. Roy thought that the girl had fallen 
asleep she relaxed her watch. 

When the boat was off Whitestone a pas- 
senger ran to the pilot house and told Capt. 
Simmons that a woman had jumped over- 
board from the after saloon deck. The 
Captain stopped the steamer and reversed 
the engine, backing as.far as the boat 
would go straight. Then he had a boat 
lowered, turned the steamer around, and re- 
traced his track, but failed to discover any 
trace of her. 

The stewardess. rushed to Miss Purdy’s 
berth and found it empty. Two of the pas- 
sengers, Joseph Trepanier of Quincy, Mass., 
and John D. Trenor of 142 East Sixty- 
second Street, New-York, told the Captain 
that the young woman got aft and began 
reading ‘a book. Then suddenly, without 
any warning whatever, she put one foot 
upon tthe rail and her hand against the 
een, and deliberately jumped over- 

oard, 

The woman left nothing behind by which 
she could be identified. The stewardess said 
that she had no effects. She carried a 
pocketbook in her hand. What became of 
the book and pocketbook no one knew. She 
checked no baggage. 

The suicide perhaps bought the book she 
was reading on board, as three books were 
sold to women that evening... One was 
‘Love Gone Astray,’’ another was ‘ Afri- 
can Farm,” and the third was “ The 
Rebel,” a love story, that was sold to a 
woman of Miss Purdy’s description. 

_ Mr. Trenor went straight home after go- 
ing ashore, and told Mrs. Trenor what he 
knew of the suicide. He was sitting on the 
upper deck when he heard a splash. Look- 
ing over the side he dimly saw what seemed 
to be a mass of black clothes in the water, 
and even then he did not realize that it 
was some one who had jumped overboard. 
Then he heard some ,one give the alarm, 
and one of the passengers told him that it 
was the sad-looking lady who had jumped. 


“I am; 


Suicide Prevented by a Drunkard. 


Matilda Schwartz, twenty years old, a 
cloak finisher, nearly succeeded in drown- 
ing herself yesterday in the East River at 
Market Street. Patrick, O’Brien, who was 
sleeping off a debauch, was awakened by 
a splash, and, rousing himself, pluckily 
dived from the pier into the water after 
the girl. Both of them screamed, and a 
policeman and several men heard the 
cries. With a rope the two in the water 
were rescued. The woman refused to tell 
why she had tried to kill herself. Her nane 
as recorded by the police is Schavitts, A 
Police Headquarters, Schwartz, and at 
Gouverneur Hospital, where she and 
O’Brien were taken, Stauvinsky. She is a 
Russian, and says she came to this coun- 
try five years ago. Later in the day the 
girl was taken to Bellevue Hospital, where 
she was placed in the prison ward. When 
asked to give her name she wrote on a 
sheet of paper a scrawl which appeared to 
be ‘“‘ Shafranowitz.” She said she lived at 
101, instead of 209, Madison Street, the ad- 
dress she first gave. 


Took Her Life When Irresponsible. 


Louisa’ Klimger, mother of six children, 
killed herself at 533 East Sixteenth Street 
on Friday night, with carbolic acid. Her 
husband, who is almost heart-broken over 
his wife’s death, did not notify the police, 
and the mratter was reported to the Coro- 
ners’ office yesterday. Mrs. Klinger was 
janitress' of the Industrial School of the 
Children’s Aid Society, which occupies the 
upper part of the building, where she lived 
until two years ago, when she became in- 
sane from ill health. Her husband had sev- 
eral physicians to attend her, but none of 
them was able to cure her. 





INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION. 


The Most Interesting of the Sessions 
Thus Far Held. 


BETHLEHEM, N. H., July 11.—This morn- 
ing’s session of the American Institute of 
Instruction was the most interesting thus 
far held. Superintendent George I. Al- 
drich’s paper, ‘‘Some New Educational 
Problems,’’ was ably written and brought 


out forcibly the crisis of education at the 
present day, on account of the changed con- 
dition of the gery & Superintendent 
Thomas M. Balliol of Springfield discussed 
the questions promulgated in the paper 
very forcibly, showing the needs of mod- 
ern life and simplicity and the centraliza- 
tion of effort. Mason §. Stone was not 
eregent but his paper was read by T. H. 
hitehill. 

W. W. Stetson of Maine, State Superin- 
tendent of Schools, treated the rural school 
preblem in regers to the training of teath- 
ers. Thomas B. Stockwell of Rhode Island 
Dr. C. C. Rounds of Plymouth, and r're 
Comme of New-Hampshire, Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, discussed the rural] 





|: problem, 
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TWENTY-THIRD IN STATE CAMP. 


Thirteenth Regiment and Separate 
Companies Return Home. 


StaTE CAMP, PEEKSKILL, N. Y., July 11. 
—This was another “scorcher” in the 
State camp. The Thirteenth Regiment of 
Brooklyn and the separate companies went 
through the early morning drills. The men 
who yesterday had to drop from the ranks 
because of the heat all took part in this 
morning’s drills, but some of them were 
again forced to retire. 

After the drills the men retired to their 
tents and packed their traps preparatory 
to breaking camp this afternoon, their work 
having been completed. 

The men have done some excellent work 
during the last twe days, and the State 
officers stationed here are very much 
pleased with the showing that has been 
made. 

When the Twenty-third Regiment and 
the Third Provisional Battalion arrived this 
afternoon at the camp, the Thirteenth Regi- 
ment and the other separate companies were 
ready to take the train from Roa Hook for 
the city. On their way to New-York they 
were paid off. 


The Twenty-third Regiment of Brooklyn 
left that city yesterday morning for the 
State camp. It is the first time it has had 
to go to the camp since 1893. It was to 


have gone last year, but Col. Smith begged 
off, owing to the fact that the regiment 
had taken part in the strike on the trolley 
lines in the early part of the year. 

Col. Alexis C. Smith was in command 
when the regiment left the Bedford Avenue 
Armory. There were in line 650 members 
out of a total of 761. They took the King’s 
County Elevated Railroad to the bridge, 
and crossing that structure took the ele- 
vated train on this side for the Grand Cen- 
tral Station, expecting to arrive at the 
State camp about 8 o’clock. 

The men were in heavy marching order 
and wore the new campaign hats. The Rev. 
Dr. Lindsay Parker, the Chaplain, accom- 
panied the regiment to camp. Capt. G. F. 
Hamlin of Company I was Officer of the 
Day, and Lieuts. J. D. A. Onderdonk of 
Company B and W. S. Bayer of Company 
D were Officers of the Guard. 





MRS. LEWIS WAS NOT SCARED. 


Grappled with Thief Charles Edwards 
Despite His Murderous Threat. 


Charles Edwards, who says he lives at 
81 Bowery, entered the hallway of 79 Ave- 
nue B about 10 o’clock yesterday morning 
for the purpose of robberv. He was going 
up stairs when Mrs. Henry Lewis, wife of 
@ pawnbroker, who lives on the second 
floor, discovered him as he was trying the 
doors. 

She rushed upon him and seized him, and 
he threatened to cut her throat if she did 


not release him. Her response was a 
scream, Her cries were heard by her hus- 
band, who was in his pawnshop, on the 
floor below. Mr. Lewis ran out and went 
to his wife’s assistance just as Edwards 
was about to draw a razor from his hip 
pocket. 

The two men and the woman struggled 
desperately until Lewis’s shouts attracted 
the attention of Detective Clifford of the 
Thirteenth Precinct, who hastened to their 
aid. Edwards renewed his efforts to escape 
when he saw the detective, who drew a 
‘billy’ from his pocket and struck Ed- 
wards several hard blows on the head be- 
fore he surrendered. 

Edwards was held in the Essex Market 
Police Court for trial. 





Still Opposed to Colored Children. 


Jamaica, L. I., July 11.—The decision of 
Judge Garretson in which he held that col- 
ored children of this village could attend 


the same schools that white children go to 
is being fought by the Board of Education, 
which says that unless the Appellate Divis- 
ion of the Supreme Court upholds him, the 
colored children will not enter the schools 
to which the white children go, and that 
if they do not want to attend the colored 
school they will have to roam the streets. 





Bernhardt to be Seen Here Again. 


Mr. Louis Derenbourg, ex-manager of the 
Porte Saint-Martin Theatre in Paris, special 
respondent of Le Gaulois of the French 
capital. has been in this city for several 
weeks making plans for a tour by Mme, 
Sarah Bernhardt in 1897-8. The details of 
this tour have not yet been decided upon, 
put it is understood that Mme. Bernhardat’s 
répertoire will be larger than any she has 
heretofore presented in New-York. 
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§ Altman Go. 


To-morrow, Monday. 
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Have marked the balance of 
Cotton Dresses to effect an 
Early clearance, as follows: 


$375, 5,25:7,00. 


Also, 


SEPARATE SKIRTS. 
$2.75 
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Canvas Grenadine, 


White Pique, . 
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CHAUTAUQUA STUDY AND SPORT. 





Opening of the Collegiate Department 
for the Summer. 

N. Y., July 11.—The collegi- 

of Chautauqua was openec 

grounds swarmed with ner- 

were held in the Amphi- 


CHAUTAUQUA, 
ate department 
to-day, and the 
sons. Exercises 
theatre. 

The annual address was delivered by Prot, 
Nicholas Murray Butler of Columbia Uni- 
versity, New-York. The address was an 
outline of the great advancement made 
along all lines of educational movements 
during the present century. 

Dr. William H. Harper, President of Chi- 
cago University, said that the work cf the 
present season would surpass that of -any 
previous year. While, as yet, no radical 
changes had been made, the enrollment of 
students was larger than ever before, and 
the work of the college more fully devel: 
oped than since its foundation. 

George O. Reddington of Yale University, 
Captain of the Chautauqua Baseball Club, 
is engaged in developing a strong team for 
1896. Much interest is being manifested 
in all branches of athletics, especiaily in 
bicycling. 

The Chautauqua Press Club met for res 
organization to-day. Nearly eighty papers 
were represented. Charles Barnard, Secre- 
tary of the Players Club of New-York 
City, and author of “The County Bair’ 
and ‘“ Blue Bonnet,’’ was_ elected Presi« 
dent, and Miss Minnie A. Barney of Buf- 
falo Secretary and Treasurer. 

A reception was tendered this evening to 
the students of the collegiate department. 





Mr, and Mrs. Anderson’s Plians. 

Mr. and Mrs. E. Bllery Anderson will 
leave the Oriental shortly for their usual 
Hy inrate e¢ fin +} i? 

Western trip on their private car. On thei 
return they will go to their new house 
which Mr. Anderson has purchased on Mure 
ray Hill. 
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Che New-Bork Cimes 


will be mailed daily and Sundays 
to any address in the United States, 


Canada, 


or Mexico, 


POSTAGE 


FREE, until Nov. 15th, covering the 
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campaign, 
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ROOF GARDEN BILLS, 
“ TURNS.” 


OPERETTA, 
‘AND MUSIC HALL 


* El Capitan” Soon to be Withdrawn 
at the Broadway—The Terrace 
Garden Programme—Fregoli Still 
on View at Olympia—Vitascope 

_and Cinematographe—Some Plans 
for Next Season—John Drew’s New 


Play, “ Rosemary.” 


“ El Capitan,” the operetta by John Philip 
Sousa and Charles Klein, in which De Wolf 
Hopper and his company are now appear- 
ing at the Broadway Theatre, will be with- 
drawn after two weeks more, and Mr. Hop- 
per will take a short vacation before begin- 
ning his new season, which will open in 
Montreal Sept. 7. The piece is still drawing 
large audiences. Its one hundredth per- 
formance will be given July 21, and will 
be celebrated by the distribution of souve- 
nirs. 

“In Gay New-York” continues prosper- 
cusly at the Casino, where it is to run all 
tfhuramer. Changes in the specialties are 
frequently made. 

At Terrace Garden Manager Heumann 
Will present ‘* Nanon” the first three nights 
i? this week, and “ Boceaccio”’ for the rest 
of the week. At least four of the old pop- 
war operas will be given before the first 
production in this country of “ Der Polen- 
(* The Polish Count.’) The open- 
2romenade concerts are popular. 

hn W. Ransone is still the “star” at 
Proctor’s Pleasure Palace, where two audi- 
c.ces are accommodated in the big audito- 
jum and the Garden of Palms. This week 
he will cease to represent ‘‘ The Ruler of 
New-York,” and appear as Mark Hanna, 
the ‘‘Ruler of Ohio.” Gymnastics, trained 
unimals, and novelties will be shown in pro- 
fasion. The bill on the roof garden will be 
long and interesting. 

,t Proctor’s Twenty-third Street Theatre 
Rose Melville will appear in the show this 
week, as well as Claude Gillingwater, Sadie 
Connelly, and Moye, Belle Black, Eva Vin- 
cent, whose songs will be illustrated by 
the stereopticon; Gould and Burt, and Lou- 
{se Valentine. 

At Keith’s 


go 
pat, 
I 


Union Square Theatre the 
cinematographe is a veritable magnet. It 
alone would make the house profitable. 
The programme this week will also include 
Helen Lowell and E. S. Abels in a dramat- 
ic sketch; Caron and Herbert in comic ac- 
robatics, the Nawns, Richard Pitrot, the 
Boranis, and others. 

The daily afternoon and evening con- 
certs make much to the attractiveness of 
the Musée, but new figures in wax are 
frequently added, and the artists are al- 
ways hard at work. The figures of the 
Presidential candidates are now in prepara- 
tion, and some important groups are un- 
der consideration. 

+,* 

In the Olympia Roof Garden the audiences 
have been very large, the novelty not yet 
having worn off. A concert will be given 
to-night. In the regular performances Fre- 
goli is still the star. In ‘“ Eldorado,” he 
sustains sixty characters. Among the 
others this week are Duwell, the gym- 
mast; Marshall and Nelson in songs, 
Techow’s troupe of cats, Charles B. Ward, 
Mazuz and Mazette, May Howard, Sadie 
(Pox, the Silves, and the Olympia Opera 
Quartet. 

In Koster & Bial’s Roof Garden, Marie 
Dressler will continue to sing ‘‘ Yvette,”’ 
and among the others will be the Rogers 
brothers, the Manhattan Comedy Four, 
Leon Fleming ‘and Grace Russell, Jules 
Levy, the trio Bearnais, Jenny Valmore, 
and Josephine Sabel. Edison’s Vitascope 1s 
@s attractive as ever. 

In the Madison Square Roof Garden Press 
©ldridge continues to furnish fun. Others 
announced for this week are Fields and 
Lewis, Falke and Semon, Nellie Seymour, 
Frances Rousseau, Laura Vaun, Johnson 
and Dean. Haines and Pettingill, Felix 
and Cain, the three Delivines, and Maud 
Nugent. 

At the Sunday concert at the new Grand 
Central Palace Roof Garden to-night, a 
new song called ‘‘Los Angeles; or the 
Land That Is Kissed by the Sun,” will be 
sung with a cornet solo by Conductor 
Thomas C. Bent. The performers this 
week include Vernona Jarbeau, Stuart, 
Misses Rive and Halver, Eily Coghlan, 
Blockson and Page, Hatrz, Letitia Crowl, 
and the Chickering Quartet. 

In the Casino Roof Garden 
Pearl Andrews will be the star. She will 
give imitations of Chevalier, Maggie Cline, 
Frank Bush, Ada Rehan, and a number of 
others. Jennie Yeamans will also appear. 
There will be fifteen other performers in 
the bill. 


this week 


* * 
£ 

Robert Hilliard has bought the American 
rights to the new comedy ‘‘ The Mummy,” 
recently produced in London. He has sold 
the English rights to ‘‘ Lost, Twenty-four 
Hours,” to George Edwardes. 

Charles Frohman will open the next sea- 
e0n of the Empire Theatre Aug, 31, pre- 
senting John Drew in a new play now 
running in London, called ‘‘ Rosemary.” 
Mr. Drew closed his present season in Cali- 
fornia last night, and will return with 
his company direct to this city to begin 
rehearsals of the new play. The cast of 
** Rosemary ’ will include, besides Mr. 
Drew, Maud Adams, Harry Harwood, Ar- 
thur Byron, Joseph Humphreys, Frank 
Lamb, Annie Adams, and other members 
of Mr. Drew’s company, besides some 
actors specially engaged. The part to be 
taken by Mr. Drew is now being acted in 
London by Charles Wyndham. 





FOREIGN MUSICAL TOPICS, 


Future of Operzn in London—New 


Works Announced. 


The London Daily News has an inter- 
esting article on the future of opera in 
London, in view of the recent death of Sir 
Augustus Harris, in which it is intimated 
that the end ot the Covent Garden opera 
might have come soon in any event. Jean 
de Reszke, it is said, intends to retire to 
his Polish estate after next season. Some 
other distinguished artists have been 
* on contracts which expire this year. 
he tenancy of Harris ends next March. 

NCWsS says: 
rnment by a committee of subscrib- 

’ course, impracticable, for even if 

eribers were willing to put down 

e capital required, the thing would 

y result in government by prima 

‘rhe friends of opera, therefore, not 
ive to lind a manager of ability and 
, but have to make sure that he will 
e to secure the lease, and that the 
will sing for him at a fair price. 

j eround lease of Covent Garden The- 
atre, granted to the late Frederick Gye by 
the Duke of Bedford, has fifty-two years 
more to run, but that part of the property 
which ased to be called Floral Hall long 
sin returned to the Duke’s possession, 
and has become a part of Covent Garden 
Market, and the owner is perfectly willing 
to take the whole property and turn it over 
to the marketmen, for fruitsellers pay high- 
er rents than opera managers. The long 
lease is now held by Mr. Faber, heir of 
Montagu, to whom Gye mortgaged the lease 
and who foreclosed his mortgage and rent- 
ed the house to Harris on short leases. 
The News continues: 

Whether it is true that the love of opera 
is limited te a few, or whether opera is be- 
ing killed by the ever-rising salaries of the 
artisis, it is, nevertheless, a fact that no 
foreign opera house cah support itself with- 
out a subsidy, while even then in Germany 
and Austria there is frequently a deficit 
which has to be defrayed by the monarch. 
{n New-York, the opera subsidized by the 
stockholders, although even there the man- 
agers have recently suffered a check; while 
in- Paris, the management, although they 
have to pay the droits des pavres, are rent 
free, and have a subvention of £32,000 annu- 
ally. In London, Sir Augustus Harris had a 
fine subscription list, but otherwise ‘was 
bound to rely upon his own resources. The 
ups anddownsof operatic life are proverbial. 
Mr. Delafield lost £68,000 in one year at 
Covent Garden, while, as the result of the 
“ coalition’’ season of. 1869, there was a 
profit of £22,000 in three months. In the 
wix years immediately preceding the death 


of the 


Singin 


- SHOWS OF THE SUMMER 


CSL, aka as 

| of Frederick Gye, the profits were sworn at 
an average of over £15,000 a year. On 
the other hand, Sir AugustuS admitted a 
loss of £16,000 on his first season with the 
de Reszkes, although he got it all back 
next year; while during a subsequent sea- 
son on a turnover of £80,000 the profit and 
losst just balanced themselves. Speculation 
with these high figures is obviously not for 
every one, and the matter is further com- 
plicated by, the fact that the pérforming 
rights in some of the most popular operas 
of M. Jean de Reszke’s repertory are 
claimed by the executors of Sir Augustus, 

+,* 

The most recent performances of note at 
Covent Garden, besides ‘ Tristan. und 
Tsolde,”” have been Mme. Melba’s in such 
time-worn roles as Verdi's Gilda and Gou- 
nod’s Marguerite. She has been cordially 
praised, of course. Of the performance in 
Germany of “‘ Tristan und Isolde,’’ The Lon- 
don Times says: 


Though German conveations are obeyed, 
M. Jean de Reszke shows us for the first 
time the vocal possibilities in the music of 
Tristan, and his delivery of the part from 
beginning to end is perfect in artistic feel- 
ing, expression, real effect, and true pathos 
at the end; Mme. Albani threw herself into 
the trying part of Isolde with. all her vsual 
thoroughness and self-forgetfulness. The 
impersonation is, perhaps, the most artistic 
thing even she has ever done, and it will 
searcely be considered as a reproach that 
she introduced points of relief by occasion- 
ally singing softly in the first act, instead 
of taking the whole with full force. The 
vocal parts had, surely, never made so 
beautiful an effect in the ensemble cf the 
duet, which is most rarely sung in tune. As 
the soprano is not one of those German 
singers of exceptional physique, to whom 
the part is generally allotted, it would Fave 
surprised no one if she had seemed a I'ttle 
tired by the time the climax of the work 
was reached; but her delivery of. the fa- 
mous “ Liebestod’’ was not less successful 
than any other part of the work. M. Ed- 
ouard de Reszke sang the music of King 
Mark with glorious beauty of voice and 
phrasing, and it deserves mention that the 
long passage near the end of the second act 
was given entire. 

*,* 

One of the prizes of the musical profes- 
sion in England, the post of conductor of 
the Royal Choral Society," at the Royal 
Albert Hall, has been filled by the ap- 
pointment of Dr. Jchn Frederick * Bridge, 
Gresham Professor of Music and organist 
of Westminster Abbey. Bridge is one of 
the best-known figures in London musical 
life. Born at Oldbury, near Birmingham, 
in 1844, he was taught first by his father, 
John Bridge, lay clerk of Rochester Cathe- 
dral, (where the late Joseph Maas, the 
tenor, was his fellow chorister,) and after- 
ward under Hopkins of Rochester, and Sir 
John Goss of St. Paul’s. For six years he 
was organist of Manchester Cathedral and 
lecturer at Owens College, but in 1875 he 
became permanent deputy to the venerable 
James Turle, and afterward titular organ- 
ist of Westminster Abbey, where he has 
officiated for twenty-one years. He took 
his degree (by examination) as Mus. Doc. 
Oxon. in 1874, in 1890 he became Gresham 
Professor, and he has acted as examiner 
for musical degrees at three of. our uni- 
versities. Dr. Bridge is also a prolific com- 
poser. 

+,* 

Albert Cahen’s operatic version of “ La 
Femme de Claude,’”’ by Dumas fils, is about 
to be produced in Paris. The composer, 
became intimate with Dumas in his latter 
days, and it is said that the dramatist 
eagerly looked forward to the production. 
The poem by M. Louis Gallet sublimates 
without altering the story. Claude is no 
longer an inventor, but the young General 
Claude Rupert; Antonin is not his assistant, 
but his aide de camp. Rebecca is, for vocal] 
purposes, called Jeanne, and this réle is in- 
trusted to Mile. Pascal, a débutante. 

Leoncavallo has finished the libretto of 
his new opera, ‘“‘ La Vie de Bohéme,” and 
will have the whole work ready for pro- 
duction early in the Autumn. This is one 
of the new operas Col, Mapleson promises 
to produce here. 

Sonzogno has engaged for his Autumn 
season at the Lirico, in Milan, three Angle- 
Saxon prime donne, Emma Nevada, Sybil 
Sanderson, and Marie Van Zandt. 

The fiftieth anniversary of the production 
of Mendelssohn’s “ Elijah’’ was celebrated 
July 27, a good deal before its time, by a 
performance on a Handel Festival scale at 
the Crystal Palace. The production of the 
original version of Mendelssohn’s oratorio 
took place at Birmingham Aug. 26, 1846, but 
the work as we know it was first given to 
the world at Exeter Hall on April 16,.1847, 
so that the real jubilee will be some months 
hence. Nearly 23,000 persons paid for tick- 
ets to hear “ Elijah ’”’ from two and a half 
to five times the price usually charged at 
the Crystal Palace concerts. The principal 
soloists were Mme, Albani, Santley, and Ed- 
ward Lloyd. 

Frederic Cowen intends to give next sea- 
son, at one of the Liverpool Philharmonic 
Society’s concerts, Berlioz’s ‘‘ Les Troyens.”’ 
This will be the first production of this 
work in England. The translation of the 
libretto will be by F. Corder, one of the 
translators of Wagner’s ‘“ Niebelungen 
Ring.”’ 

The death, at Brussels, is announced of 
Hubert Kufferath, musical composer and 
theorist. Born in 1818 at Mulheim, on the 
Ruhr, in Rhenish Prussia, one of a numer- 
ous family, many of whom became promi- 
nent in music, he went in 1838 to Leipsic, 
where he studied pianoforte playing and 
composition under Mendelssohn. He joined 
the movement of the new romantic school 
under the powerful leadership of Schumann, 
who in his paper—Neue Zeitschrift fiir Mu- 
sik, the official organ of the party—repeat- 
edly mentions him as one of the promising 
lights of the rising generation of musicians. 
He accepted the post of conductor of a cho- 
ral society at Cologne, and in 1844 settled 
in Brussels, acquiring a strong influence 
upon the musical life of the city. He was 
an accomplished pianist, and held for years 
the post of Professor of Counterpoint at 
the Royal Conservatory of Music. The 
lifelong friend of Robert and Clara Schu- 
mann and M, Brahms, he remained to the 
end the stanch supporter and adherent of 
e branch of musical art represented by 
them. 


ENGLISH THEATRICAL TALK, 





Some of the New Plays Described— 
Irving’s Plans. 


“Major Raymond,” a three-act play by 
Louis Havard, produced at Terry’s Thea- 
tre, in London, deals with the fortunes of a 
man who deserted his wife, and for twenty 
years pretended to be dead. He returns to 
England, and makes the acquaintance of 
his son—neither of them being aware of the 
relation between them. The son loses £500 
to the Major, and steals banknotes to 
that amount in order to pay him. The 
Major meets his long-deserted wife, who 
is by no means reticent in expressing her 
views as to his conduct, and she refuses 
to let him meet her son, whom she has 
brought up to believe that his father was 
dead, and that his memory was to be re- 
spected. The theft is discovered, the son 
endeavors to plant it upon an innocent and 
virtuous secretary, and the Major comes 
forward to denounce the culprit, when sud- 
denly, from the mother’s attitude, he guess- 
es that he is about to condemn his own 


child, wherefore he takes upon his own 
shoulders the crime. 
+,* 

“The Sceptic,” a one-act drama, by Hil- 
ton Hill, produced at one of the suburban 
theatres of London, is described as uncon- 
ventional, bold, and effective. The scene 
is a room in a country workhouse, in which 
the County Committee is sitting. This com- 
mittee consists of the sceptic—otherwise 
the Squire—the village clergyman, and the 
local doctor. The sceptic disputes the ma- 
tron’s accounts, seeks to make every one 
else uncomfortable, and imagines himself 
a new. broom to sweep things clean. There 
is a girl in the workhouse known as Liz. 
She is the matron’s assistant. Hibborn 
Prong, the sceptic, thinks the girl should 
earn her own living, and desires to place 
her in service at a low public house, against 
her will and to the indignation of the 
parson. Liz has never known any home 
but this; in her way she is happy, and 
dreads to break fresh ground. The bully- 
ing Squire insists, when it is revealed that 
she is the illegitimate daughter of a house- 
maid, who died just after the birth, and 
that her father is none other than the 
sceptic himself. This is found out by the 
parson questioning an old inmate and ex- 
matron. He, in his way, is generous and 
tolerant, and saves the sceptic from ex- 
posure. The sceptic “adopts”? his daugh- 
ter, and his hard heart softens. 

+,* 

“Father Satan” is the title of a new 
“shocker” produced at the Britannia The- 
atre. It is the sobriquet of an unfrocked 
priest. The scenes include a struggle in a 
Paris express train going at full speed, a 
conflict in a clock tower, and strange go- 
ings-on in a Marseilles opium den. 

Alma Tadema has designed tne scenery 





and dress for Sir Henry Irving’s produc- 
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tion e “ Cymbeline” at the Lyceum 
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H. A. R wrote a play called “ 
Father’s end” which e 

ares patente to produce. The author 
died lately, and his piece: has just been act- 
ed in Lontion for the benefit of his widow. 
Its scene ‘s La Vendée in 1793. It chiefly 
conce-ns the self-sacrifice of a certain Mar- 
quis de ‘ournac, whose newly awakened 
loye for a tong-neglected daughter leads 
him to go to his death in the place of her 
affianced husband, who has committed the 
offense of slaying in a quarrel a rabid ad- 
herent of the Jacobin Government. This, 
too, is reminiscent of *° Paul Kauvar,” 
‘Two Cities,” and ‘ All for Her.” 

Eric Mackay’s four-act piay called ‘* Robes- 
pierre ’’ will be produced in London in the 
Fall, and in New-York, too, perhaps, Kobes- 
mere is an important character in Joseph 

atton’s drama ‘‘When Greek Meets 
Greek,” lately produced in London. The 

lot of this play resembles somewhat the 
ate Mr. Mackaye’s “ Paul Kauvar’’ and the 
late Mr. Dickens’s ‘‘ Tale of Two Cities.” 
There is a rumor that Sardou will write a 
Robespierre play for Irving. Edmund Fal- 
coner wrote one twenty-five years ago and 
acted the hero’s part himself. A ndon 
eritic who remembers the performance says: 
“The play was chiefly remarkable for its 
intolerable prolixity, and Mr. Falconer’s im- 
personation for the schoolmasterlike suit 
of solemn black worn by the actor through- 
out, together with the rich Irish brogue 
with which he delivered the Revblutiorary 
leader’s frequent apostrophes to ‘ Liberty, 
fair Goddess!’ ”’ 

Mr. Swinburne wrote some verses which 
were spoken as a prologue to the recent 
performance of Christopher Marlowe's 
‘* Faustus,” in St. weorge’s Hall, London. 

Frederick Kerr, who will be a member 
of John Hare’s company next season, is 
faintly remembered in New-York as the tall 
Sergeant in ‘ Bootles’s Baby,’ at the Mad- 
ison Square Theatre. 

*,* 

Ainsworth’s “Jack Sheppard” has been 
dramatized anew by Joseph Hatton, who 
calls his play ‘‘ The Idle Apprentice.”’ Wee- 
don Grossmith will produce the play, acting 
the young housebreaker in the modern and 
realistic way—as an illiterate and cunning 


ead. Mr. Grossmith, in his production, in- 
tends to go very elaborately into the atmos- 
phere and spirit of what may be called the 
highwayman’s period. 

Within five years both of London’s his- 
torical patent theatres are likely to disap- 
pear. When Covent Garden Theatre be- 
comes a part of the big market, Drury 
Lane will give place to a new central sta- 
tion for the Midland Railway. 





HE’S POOR BUT A GENTLEMAN, 


And So He Wanted Three Weeks’ Ad- 
vance Salary Without Security. 


It happened yesterday afternoon in Oscar 
Hammerstein’s tiny private office, on the 
third floor of Olympia. The manager's 
brow was contracted in thought, and his 
fingers played idly over the keys of the 
piano before which he was seated. A friend 
was present, and to him the composer was 
making little explanations as he played. 
It was the music of his new comic opera, 
‘‘Santa Maria,” with which Olympia’s mas- 
ter expects to make his bow next Fall as 
one of the coterie of the recognized Amer- 
ican authors and composers. 

“When the situation reaches this point, 
she enters from the—’ Mr. Hammerstein 
was saying, when the door opened and his 
office boy handed him a card. 

“He says that it’s very important,” said 
the boy, apologetically. 

Mr. Hammerstein looked at the card. It 
bore the name of a person well known in 
the theatrical and comic-opera world. As 
a matter of delicacy, however, the inscrip- 
tion will be withheld. Suffice to say that 
contracts either had been or would be signed 
placing the person in question in a con- 
spicuous part in the opera “ Santa Maria.” 

‘Show him up,” said Mr. Hammerstein. 

The artist entered with a look varying 
between painful surprise and ill-concealed 
embarrassment. He evidently was somewhat 
confused at the presence of the third per- 
san, and hesitated. 

‘ Well,” said Mr. Hammerstein, rather 
inquisitively, ‘“‘I didn’t expect you until 
to-morrow, you know. What can I do for 
you to-day?” 

““I don’t want to er—” he began, hesitat- 
ed, and then began again, “‘ but, you see, 
the matter of which I spoke last week has 
matured much more quickly than I had 
anticipated, leaving me in quite an embar- 
rassing position. “If you could arrange 


“You refer to your request of having 
three weeks’ salary advanced?” said Mr. 
Hammerstein, the expression on his face 
changing somewhat. 

“Yes, Sir, I do,’’ was the answer, as the 
speaker glanced furtively out of the corner 
of his eye to see just how the conversation 
was affecting the undesirable third person. 
“** Well, my dear man,” replied the man- 
ager, ‘‘in all sense of business and fair- 
ness, I can’t do that. vhy, rehearsals 
haven’t even started yet. What possible 
guarantee haveI of getting the three weeks’ 
salary back again if you shouldn’t play 
with me, and, sides, suppose you should 
die between now and the time we begin re- 
hearsals?’’ 

The artist drew himself proudly up to his 
full height and, looking Mr. Hammerstein 
fully in the face, replied: ‘‘ Sir, I may be 
poor, but I’m a gentieman.”’ 


MANHATTAN BEACH ATTRACTIONS. 





Success of “ Evangeline,” 


Fireworks, 


Concerts, 
and Circus. 


The most significant evidence of the immense 
popularity of ‘‘Evangeline’’ at Manhattan 
Beach is the fact that its receipts up to July 3 
were greater than the money taken in during a 
similar period last year, when ‘' 1492’’ had such 
a long and successful run. The Manhattan 
Beach Theatre established a new record for the 
Fourth of July as the receipts on that day 
amounted to $2,300, which has never been 
equaled. The large auditorium was crowded in 
every part and the greatest audience of the 
season was present. 

The weather has rather 
exhibition of fireworks, but on fine nights the 
pyrotechnic display, which is one of the most 
magnificent spectacigs ever seen on this continent, 
affords great pleasure to thousands of delighted 
spectators. Mr. Pain’s exhibition on the Fourth 
of July was witnessed by 10,000 people. 

Notwithstanding the many counter attractions 
the circus is doing exceedingly well, and as the 
fireworks are over at a conveniently early hour 
Mr. Pain’s patrons are given an opportunity to 
witness the other performances at the Beach. 

Prof. Sousa, with his unrivaled band, is as 
popular as ever, and the afternoon and evening 
concerts prove to be one of the most attractive 
features of the entertainments given at Man- 
hattan Beach. 

Mile. Clotilde Antonio, the young contortionist 
recently from Europe, will shortly augment the 
arena favorites at Rice’s Circus Carnival. Mr. 
Rice is now providing an extended and well- 
varied programme at the pavilion. 

The brothers Le Moyne are proving a valuable 
acquisition to the talented roster. Their feats 
upon the horizontal bars meet with general ap- 
probation. Charles Belmont is arrayed in the 
role of principal clown, and as a dispenser of 
humor leaves nothing to be desired, in -which 
vocation he is ably assisted by Fred, Runnells. 
Mile. Rosa Lee and Robert Whittaker exhibit 
several new features in equestrian art. The La- 
vells have provided a new aerial act of interest, 
as also has Signor Charles Fernandez. 

** Collie,’’ the canine guardian of the Morris 
ponies, now shows himself to be possessed of 
other attributes than those of a protector, by 
coming out as a bareback rider, and, mounted 
on the back of ‘‘ Lottie May,’’ he is the very 
picture of grace and repose. 

Mr. Rice has several bright, new features in 
mind which will shortly become apparent at the 
circus. 


been against the 





The South Not Solid for Silver. 


From The Charleston (S. C.) News and Courier, 
(Dem.,) July 9. 

Free silver has won in Chicago. Will it 
win at the election in November? We do 
not think so. It would be disastrous to the 
country if it should win. It will not win if 
organization and work can prevent it. The 
solid South and the solid West could tri- 
umph, but the South wiil not be solid on 
such an issue, and the West is not yet 
hopelessly insane. Kentucky will not vote 
for a free-siver President on a free-silver 
platform, nor Maryland, nor Delaware. The 


Richmond Times. one of the truest Demo- 
eratic newspapers in the South, says that 
‘“‘if the Democratic Party adopts free silver 
as its platform, Virginia will go for the Re- 
publicans, provided there is no fraud in the 
elections.’””’ With a free ballot and a fair 
count, we believe that Alabama and Ten- 
nessee and Florida cannot be held in the 
free-silver column, and the States in the 
North and East which have in the past 
east the deciding votes in close Presidential 
elections will not cast a single vote for a 
free-silver candidate for President. But 
what does it matter? South Carolina will 
vote the free-silver ticket, and Senator Till- 
man, Evan Howell, and *‘ Pat’ Walsh will 
be exalted. Is not this compensation for 
the wreck of the party and the ruin of the 
country? 

We shall all be able to see clearer and 
act better after the smoke of the conflict 
has cleared away. No political party can 
win on a fraudulent issue, 





‘TART AND UTILITY LINKED 


late. John 





GERMAN PAINTERS MAKE THEIR 
SKILL SERVE MANY ENDS. 


Several lUllustrations of This Fact 
to be Seen at the International 
Exhibition, Now Open at Berlin— 
A Curious Allegory of the Triple 
Alliance That Is Calculated to 
Flatter Prussian Pride—“ Fate” 


As Conceived by Jef Leempoels. 


BERLIN, July 1—The Germans are only 
second to the French in the use to which 
they put works of art -for public ends, 
whether it be to encourage a _ political 
party or to express resentment for a 


wrong done a popular favorite, or to flat- 
ter some one who can be useful. 

Li Hung Chang has just received in Ger- 
many an honor accorded to very few living 
rative statesmen; a statue has been raised 
to him near Essen, the great Krupp es- 
tablishment, and he was invited to do the 
unveiling himself! There is a certain dot- 
ting of the “i” about this procedure, a 
certain insistence on the compliment, 
which may have come from a mistake as 
to the acuteness of the old gentleman’s 
mind. But it may be doubted whether this 
and a thousand other flatteries addressed 
to his care have swayed him in the least 
in favor of Krupp cannon and German 
machinery. The Chinese are too hardened 
to outrageous flatteries among themselves 
to be deceived tor a moment as to the mo- 
tive behind it all. It remains to be seen 
what our British cousins will invent to 
out-trump their commercial rivals of the 
mainland and to secure for themselves 
some of the fat pickings with which the 
Celestial basket is supposed to be full. Per- 
haps they will take him for a drive with 
the Lord Mayor of London in his coach. 
If that does not fetch him, nothing will. 

Among the various ways employed by 
the artists here to get their works sold and 
make art exhibitions pay is the venerable 
institution of the lottery. Germany not 
only allows lotteries, but the various 
States of Germany are very jealous of in- 
trusion on the part of other German lot- 
teries upon their own particular soil. The 
Prussian who plays the Saxon lottery is 
liable to fines and other troubles, and vice 
versa. This does not prevent a great deal 
of raiding on each other’s territory. As 
the State is either the beneficiary in chief, 
or receives a big share of the profits, it is 
considered patriotic to have a few Icttery 
shares on hand all the time; it is regarded 
as a voluntary tax, by paying which one 
can feel public-spirited at nominal cost. 
The International Art Exhibition has its 
lottery, of course, and tickets are sold in 
all the galleries. There are 200,000 chances, 
arranged in two series, Paintings, statu- 
ary, water colors, and etchings, to the 
number of 4,200, are the prizes, and their 
value is estimated at about $29,000. In the 
first series is a painting by Director Anton 
von Werner, called *‘ Captives.”” The scene 
is a French village, and a French soldier, 
led through the main street by German 
captors, is recognized by his wife; he stops 
to embrace her, while his escort looks on 
with sympathy. This piece of military 
genré is not so hard or licked so smooth 
as the more ambitious paintings by Di- 
rector von Werner; but it can hardly be 
considered great. This picture, together 
w:.th “Springtide of Life,’’ by Dettmann, 
and ‘“Stagnant Pool,” by ¥. Petiti of 
Rome, form the first prize. Another trio of 
paintings forms the second prize, two by 
Germans, one by a Spaniard. The lottery 
wiil be drawn early in September. 

Genré pictures run very strong in the In- 
ternational, and of course the proportion of 
poor works is large. An exception is Claus 
Meyer’s “ Neighbors.”’ He is a Diisseldorf 
painter, whose copies after, or paraphrases 
of, the work of old Pieter de Hoogne may 
be known in America. The “ neighbors” 
are two young—very young—people living 
on opposite sides of one of those narrow 
streets of the Middle Ages, where the 
overhanging upper floors approach each 
other. He is piaying the flageolet before 
an open casement, and just opposite, not 
a biscuit toss away, she is hiding in her 
own room and watching the musician. 
One looks down into the street between 
the jutting stories and perceives the gray 
head of the girl’s father, alert, and equal 
to the situation. There is not much real 
atmosphere, but plenty of local color, and 
the story is told with a pleasant reserve. 

Much more noticed, as beseems his much 
greater reputation, is the picture by Prof. 
Ludwig Knaus—‘*Summer Evening in the 
Ghetto.” It is a narrow street, like the 
famous old Judengasse of Frankfort, with 
groups of young and old Jews of both 
sexes, A centenary Hebrew is seated on 
the right, in a big armchair, and is at- 
tended by a granddaughter. To the rear 
is a circle of men, drinking, smoking, and 
sesticulating; to the left, a family group; 
to the right front, a pretty Jewess absorbed 
in a novel. Single figures and children, by 
twos and threes, are scattered to front and 
rear. Prof. Knaus seems to have intended 
to rival the veteran Menzel by the number 
and naturalness of his figures. The types 
are excellent, ranging from faces'in which 
the race characteristics are barely discern- 
ible to faces that reeail the tribal types 
on the walls of palaces in Mesopotamia 
and Egypt. He has not told a story of 
the wrongs done the Jews in Europe, but 
contented himself with realism devoid of 
anecdote or historical fact. 

The leading allegory of the International 
has only lately been hung. It is the ‘‘ Bond 
of Peace,”’ by Prof. Otto Knille, a veteran 
of the old school whose accumulation of 
delicate, painstaking crayons now forms a 
vast material of views in various parts of 
the world, of portraits of royalties and 
celebrities, and of originals of illustrations 
for books once widely read. The allegory 
is a simple one, representing Germany 
crowned and standing, while Austria and 
Italy, likewise crowned, are seated on the 
right and left. Germany is the guardian 
angel of the feminine trio, and is in inti- 
mate relations with winged figures of heav- 
en, floating in the air, while the bat-winged 
demons, against which she is guarding her 
comrades, are swarming in the company of 
ravens about the edge of the crag, in front 
and below. Lest people should fancy a 
likeness to the Czar and President Faure 
in one of these dismayed goblins, the paint- 
er has been careful to call them “the 
spirits of revolution.’”’ The composition is 
a finely considered and weil-drawn affair, 
not exciting to connoisseurs, cold in color, 
but eminently satisfactory to the powers 
that be. There can be scarce a doubt 
that Prof. Knille will receive some signal 
mark of appreciation, or that the picture 
will join those already assembled in the 
National Gallery, for the purpose of in- 
flaming the German heart with patriotism 
and setting the art lover’s teeth on edge. 

In marine genre, the leading Germans 
are Saltzmann and Bohrdt. The latter 
shows the scene of the formal opening of 
the canal between the Baltic and the North 
Sea. The Emperor’s big white steam yacht 
is breaking the rope stretched across the 
mouth of the canal. It is morning, and 
the painter has succeeded fairly in _ sug- 
gesting the dawn. Bohrdt has also a large 
wreckage scene on the high seas, in which 
the passengers and crew of a dismasted 
and water-logged British brig are being 
taken off by the boats from a German 
steamer. Saltzmann# who is the marine 
Court painter in special, has likewise a 
picture of the canal ceremonies, but from 
the other, or Baltic, end; also, a view of 
torpedo boats running in alarming prox- 
imity to each other through a tremendous 
sea. : 

The portraits in the German galleries 
contain several excellent pieces, as, for 
instance, Max Koner’s standing figure of 
Prof. Emil du Bois-Reymond, which looks 
younger than the original, for this emi- 
nent scientist is just now in poor health, 
but it offers an active and speaking like- 
ness. Count Harrach’s portrait of the 
painter Ludwig Passini is another capi- 
tal piece. A very good portraitist of Ber- 
lin is Reinhold Lepsius; he shows one of 
the best portraits of men in the exhibi- 
tion. Hans Fechner exhibits one showing 
the local poet and writer of pleasing novels, 
Theodor Fontane. The likeness of his 
Highness the Duke Johann Albrecht of 
Mecklenburg in a red and yellow huzzar uni- 
form, covered with obligatory orders paint- 
ed by Bruno Pinkéw, has a prominent 

lace in the gallery of honor. He is a 
Brother of the Grand Duke of Mecklen- 
burg-Schwerin, and is a Major in the 
Prussian Army, besides being noted for 
his love of sport and interest in Germany’s 
colonial ventures. A portrait of Dr. Carl 
Peters is also in the exhibition, but it is 
not being bought just now to hang either 
in the Colonial Office or the Reichstag. 
Of all the portraits shown, that of Adolf 
Menzel, by Boldini, is perhaps the best. 

Religion and Christianity have their rep- 


-and by George Hitcthcoek, whose 
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fram) Carpaccio. on 5 ibis .van Hove 
ef Bruges, who shows a yeh with fig- 
ures of Mary, St. Jobn, and Bt. yo 
nunciation” is a Dutch peasant girl 
ageinst a rich green background of leaves, 
with the tulips of which he is so enam- 
ored at her feet. Hans Looschen of Ber- 
lin has a clever water. color represent- 
ing St. Elizabeth Ss > ge Sor her journey 
in the woods, while uis Corinth of 
Munich has a “‘ Descent from the Cross,” 
in which a strong realism is attempted, 
so far as Jewish types are concerned, as 
well as in regard to intentional ugliness in 
the faces of the party aronnd the cross. 
Jef. Leempoels ot Brussels suggests a 
Christ with the face in the clouds in 
“Fate and Mankind.’ Toward this face 
stretch thousands of hands, some with 
crucifixes, others” simply doubled fists 
brandished in hate. But the Christ face 
does not look down at the plain of hands, 
only forward into space, mystified ap- 
parently at the problem of His own ex- 
istence. The subject is better in black 
and white than in paint, because the art- 
ist has little skill with the brush. 





IMPROVING THE MAIL SERVICE. 


A Plan for Collecting Letters and 
Sorting Them in Wagons. 


WASHINGTON, July 11.—Two _ sorting 
wagons for the purpose of collecting mail 
from outlying Post Office boxes and sort- 
ing it in transit will be put in operation 
in connection with the Washington Post 
Office within the next two months. This 
service will be only the beginning of an 
experiment in sorting wagons which will 
be extended to all the large cities if it 
works to advantage. 

The essential purpose of the plan, as of 
most postal improvements, is the saving of 
time. Mail matter collected at the outly- 
ing boxes will, be distributed according to 
its destination, instead of taken in bulk 
to the Central Post Office, there to await 
its turn at the hands of the busy clerks. 
There will be a greater advance, how- 
ever, tham the mere saving of the time 
in one handling. The. sorting wagon will 
visit some of the postal stations and will 
intersect the routes of electric cars, so 
that mail can be delivered at the nearest 
point to its destination without passing 
through the central office even in sorted 
form. This will mean an immense saving 
in mail between stations and in mail de- 
livered to the electric cars for transmission 
to the railway stations. The latter mail 
will often catch outgoing trains which are 
half a dozen hours in advance of the train 
which would be employed in the absence 
of the sorting wagon system. 

Second Assistant Postmaster General 
Neilson has been experimenting with horse- 
less wagons for this service, but has not 
yet obtained one to his entire satisfaction. 
it was his original intention to put one of 
these wagons on a circuit in New-York 
Within a few weeks, but it will require 
further experiment before the plan is in 
full operation, and some’other city may be 
chosen for a beginning. 

The system of house to house collections 
which has just been authorized in a num- 
ber of leading cities by Postmaster Gen- 
eral Wilson is expected to work an im- 
portant revolution in the Postal Service 
when it has acquired wider extension. The 
subject has been a long time before the 
department, and was referred by Postmas- 
ter General Wanamaker to a special com- 
mittee of leading Postmasters of which 
Gen, Corse of Boston was Chairman. The 
committee did not feel justified in singling 
out any one of the competitive boxes sub- 
mitted for its approval, but Gen. Corse, 
who cordially favored the idea, recom- 
mended that the subject be referred to a 
commission of experts for the choice of a 
bex. This report was submitted in 1890. 
Improvements have been made in boxes 
since that time, and a variety of approved 
samples are now furnished by a company 
of which Mr. Marshall Cushing, formerly 
Mr, Wanamaker’s prtvate secretary, is the 
Washington manager. 

The difficulty in the rapid extension of 
the service is the fact that the cost of the 
boxes is thrown upon the householders and 
their adoption is purely voluntary. It is 
believed by the department officials, how- 
ever, that it will be possible to demonstrate 
to intelligent householders the convenience 
and advantages of collection boxes, and 
that much tinte will be saved the collect- 
ors and in the transmission of mail as the 
improvement is gradually extended. 





PECULIARITIES OF THE BRETONS. 


They Cling to Ancient Ways with 


Picturesque Tenacity. 


From The London News. 

I see that Michelet is quoted by a corre- 
spondent to show how Brittany has ad- 
vanced since 1838. ' The Bretons are less 
altered by the events of the last hundred 
years than any other provincial people. 
Their culture is incentive. It has gone in 
the same lines from time immemorial. Their 
Catholicism when well looked into will be 
found to have a Druidical complexion, The 
character is narrow, deep, and strong. 

Bretons are good friends and nasty foes. 
They are very attached relatives, but read- 
ily adopt the orphans of strangers. Wid- 
ows are in Brittany held in peculiar honor. 
The widow is by custom absolute guardian 
of her orphan children and administratrix 
of their properties. Her husband’s relatives 
must not vex or grieve her by law pro- 
ceedings. She is looked up to by all her 
neighbors as an almost sacred being, and in 
old age venerated by sons and grandsons. 

Shakespeare, who knew everything, 
caught this trait of Brittany civilization, 
and embodied it in Constance, mother of 
Prince Arthur. The widow of Geoffrey 
Plantagenet, who faces John, is a Breton 
widow. Rosalie, the sister of Ernest Re- 
nan, a truly sublime character, was a Bre- 
ton. She had the intensiveness already no- 
ticed, and the hue and structure of her 
mind have much in common with the mind 
of Constance, 

There were wreckers certainly in former 
times in Brittany, but Michelet did not 
know that province in 1833 unless through 
books. He was a painstaking man in try- 


ing to obtain colors for his palette, but he 
was a very imaginative writer, and the love 
of literary effect often led him away. 
Doubtless railways and steam navigation 
have done ‘much for Bretons in enabling 
them to find easy markets for their butter 
and fish, but it may be said of Brittany: 
“As it was in the beginning, is now, and 
ever shall be.’”’ Ilis archaic features make 
it a singularly interesting province. 

Some years ago, when on a tour in Brit- 
tany, I met a Parisian acquaintance going 
to a castle in Finisterre, not far from Le 
Conquet. He invited me to go with him. 
I hesitated; but, as he pressed, I went. We 
were received on the hall door steps by a 
most courteous old gentleman and lady. 
As I was apologizing for coming he pointed 
to the family motto carved In stone above 
the door. t was in the Breton tongue, 
but he thus translated it: ‘‘ The friends 
of friends are our friends.” The carved 
stone bore the date of 1596. 

I found that the motto had entered into 
the lives of the Chatelain and Chatelaine, 
who had always lived in Finisterre. The 
castle, or rather old manor house, had been 
in their family time out of mind. Might 
not the warmth of heart that dictated the 
motto have originated in such difficulties 
and dangers as the inhabitants of the isles 
of the Ushant group are constantly obliged 
to face/ 

Difficulties without dangers harden the 
disposition and make it selfish. Difficulties 
with dangers of the most appalling kind 
sublimate the character and give it a 
romantie nature. They give it more thana 
touch of noble recklessness. One sees this 
in the women shrouding the corpses of the 
drowned English in their best sheets and 
dressing the young lady and child in pretty 
costumes. A Finisterre costume is made 
to last a lifetime and is very valuable. 
One should understand what store the 
Frenchwoman sets on her house linen to set 
a right value on the sacrifice made. 





A Relic of the Armada—Perhaps, 
From The London News. 

In the course of the dredging operations 
at Calais in connection with the deepening 
of the harbor entrance, a valuable find of 
silver has been made in the shape of an 
ingot weighing about 350 pounds. Steam 
dredgers are employed in clearing the bank 
of sand as the old pier piles are removed. 
The site where the operations are takin 
place was former] the shore line, an 

uite recently one of the dredgers unearthed 
the hull of an old wreck, when an ancient 
cannon and some shot were recovered, sup- 
posed to have belonged to the great Ar- 
mada, several of the vessels of which were 
known to have been wrecked near this 
spot. . 
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The work of the Thirteenth Regiment 
and the Second Provisional Battalion, con- 
sisting of the First, Twenty-nirth, Thir- 
tieth, and Forty-third Separate Companies 
in camp the last week, has been very satis- 
factory to the military authorities. The 
regiment, as well as the battalion, both in 
ceremonial and drill work, deserves nothing 
but praise. Taken individually, the sep- 
arate companies were undoubtedly the best 
drilled, but in battalion drill the regiment 
had clearly the advantage, as the separ- 
ate companies do not have the oppor 
tor coming together for such drills except- 
ing at camp. One good innovation of Col. 
Watson's was the giving of his Lieutenant 
Colonel and ge ote an opportunity of tak- 
ing command during the evening parade, 
which made it necessary for some of the 
Captains to take command of the battal- 
ions and the First Lieutenants command 
of companies, thus giving them a chance 
to gain new instructions. The health of 
the camp throughout the week was excel- 
lent. 

*,* 

The strength of the several organizations 

in camp on the first day was as follows: 
THIRTEENTH REGIMENT, 

Present. Absent. Total. 
Field and staff............. 15 2 17 
Non-commissioned staff..... é 14 
Company A coves G ‘ 57 
Company . -- 46 D4 
Company ‘ ee 6U 
Company i : 2 66 
Company E. 51 
Company = i t 52 
Company 
Company 
Company é 
Company K 
sist 2) bea Sad nees 526 86 

SEPARATE COMPANIES. 

—Present— 
Officers. Men, tal. 
First’ Separate Co., Rochester 4 70 74 
Thirtieth Separate Co., Elmira < 78 
Forty-third Separate Co., Olean 8 $2 
Forty-eighth Separate Co., Oswego.. 4 O4 


RUD Fab Waste scweweane Ce ecvecsece 17 B11 B28 


* 

Aside from the organizations previously 
noted, which will oceupy the camp, Adjt. 
Gen. McAlpin has arranged for the pres- 
ence of Troop A, Third United States Cav- 
alry, Capt. George A. Dodd, from Fort 
Ethan Alien, Vermont. The troop will be 
stationed at camp the two closing weeks, 
which will be from Aug. 1 to Aug. 15. Dur- 
ing the week from Aug. 1 to Aug. 8, Troop 
C. of the Second Brigade will be present, 
and the regular army cavalrymen will form 
a valuable object lesson for the National 
Guardsmen. This will be the first time in 
the history of the camp that United States 
cavalry has been present. 

*,* 

National Guardsmen will be interested to 
learn that Brig. Gen. Louis Fitzgerald, 
First Brigade, contemplates giving his com- 
mand the benefits of a field day at Van 
Cortlandt Park in October next, and prob- 
ably on a Saturday, which, it is generally 
conceded, is the most convenient day for 
guardsmen to leave their business. The 
exact manoeuvres to be undertaken have 
not yet been considered. Of course, should 
the guard be called upon to perform any 
extended duty between now and October 
next, the contemplated manoeuvres would 
be abandoned, as the General fully appre- 
ciliates the many duties the guardsmen have 
to perform. 


Total 


+,% 
Under the direction of Col. Seward of 
the Ninth Regiment the Captains of the 
different companies of that command have 
been busy during the last week in im- 
parting instructions to their men as to the 


rules and regulations which they must ob- 
serve at the State Camp, where the regi- 
ment is ordered to proceed next Saturday 
to relieve the Twenty-third Regiment. The 
time of assembly for the regiment on Sat- 
urday next is set for 10:30 o’clock in the 
morning, in the new armory, Fourteenth 
Street, near Sixth Avenue. The regiment 
will take the train from the Grand Cen- 
tral Station at 1 o’clock. The Fourth Bat- 
talion of separate companies will be pres- 
ent with the regiment at camp, the mem- 
bers of both commands aggregating some- 
thing like 900 officers and men. The 
Fourth Battalion is composed of the fol- 
lowing: Fifth Separate Company of New- 
burg, Capt. James T. Chase; the Tenth, 
also, from Newburg, Capt. William G. 
Hunter; the Twenty-fourth of Middletown, 
Capt. Ames E. McIntyre, and the Thirty- 
seventh of Schenectady, Capt. Frank Bau- 
der. Capt. Chase of the Fifth Separate 
Company will be in command of the bat- 
talion, 
*,* 

Col. Smith of the Sixty-ninth Regiment 
has received the following flattering in- 
dorsement from Inspector Gen. McLewee 
on the recent annual inspection of the régi- 
ment: 

* This regiment is now in good shape and 
progressing ranidly; its condition as to gen- 
eral appearance and condition of uniforms 
and equipments is the best in its history, 
and all oflicers and men are commended 
tor the une result brought about by much 
hard work, patience, and perseverance. The 
criticism of the various companies is based 
upon Company G, Capt. Duffy, which is 
taken as the standard of excellence. Com- 
panics B, C, and I are also in very fine 
condition, and the last two mentioned, to- 
gether with Company G, deserve special 
mention for having 100 per cent. present 
for muster. The regimental percentage 
present for muster is the best ever shown 
by this organization, and is another indica- 
tion of its prosperous condition. The im- 
provement over last inspection is very 
marked, and with a new armory, which 
this regiment is very much in need of and 
much deserves. there should be no doubt 
regarding its future.” 


2.2 
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Ex-Lieut. E. H. Koehler of the First 
Battery, has been elected Second Lieu- 
tenant in the Second Battery. 
*,* 

The veterans of the Ninth Regiment will 
visit the active regiment in camp on Mon- 
day, July 22, and for this purpose have 
chartered the steamer Mohawk. 

*,* 

The position of Captain in Company A, 
Twelfth Regiment, will, it is expected, be 
filled by the promotion of Lieut. Tilton, 
but no election will be held for some weeks 
to come. The members of Company A, 


who have the distinction of performing 100 
per cent. of duty, are specially recognized 
in the company by being presented with 
medals. The following members of the 
company have received medals for the duty 
referred to: Sergt. A. J. Wenk, Corp. W. 
Shaw, Privates Conolly, Theirfelder, Shaw, 
Porter, Fagan, Heally, and Dannerfeisor. 
Col. Dowd has appointed Sergt. Walter S. 
Lamb of Company E engineer of the arm- 
ory. ‘The next meeting of the Non-Com- 
missioned Officers’ Association will be held 
in the armory Saturday Aug. 1. 


+,* 


The Inspector General’s report on the 
annual inspection and muster of the 
Twelfth Regiment contains the following 
appreciative remarks: 

“The general and extraordinary improve- 
ment that has taken place in this regiment 
since last inspection is a fact of which 
all interested have reason to feel proud, 
and is most commendable to the command- 
ing officer and his associate officers in the 
regiment. It clearly demonstrates: what 
can be accomplished by hard work and a 
little patience. The Twelfth Regiment has 
accomplished in one year a regult that 
might have reasonably taken three times 
as long. The manual of arms at inspection 
was excellent and remarkable for uniform- 
ity throughout the regiment. Evidence of 
the highest class of discipline was observ- 
able everywhere, and arms, uniforms, and 
equipments and adjustments of same gener- 
ally excellent. All extra property well cared 
for, but scattered around armory for want 
of proper rooms and accommodations, This 
armory is too small, particularly the drill- 
room. Quartermaster’s department system 
excellent. Armory a model of cleanliness. 
Company quarters and arrangement of uni- 
forms and equipments in lockers through- 
out regiment excellent, and a great im- 
provement over last year, showing what 
can be done even with small lockers. For- 
mation of regiment prompt. Review in line 
of masses wags steady. Passage in review 
handsomely executed. Alignment and dis- 
tance perfect.” 


+,* 


Company E, Twenty-second Regiment, is 


known as one of the best companies in the 
National Guard of the State, both as to 
drill, discipline, and attention to duty. It 
has at present 108 officers and men, besides 


a waiting list of eight. Its Captain, Na- 
thaniel B. Thurston, is also well-known as 
one of the best Captains in the National 
Guard, aside from his reputation as Guard 
Instructor. If he was not a good Captain 
he certainly could not have so gree a com- 
pany. The Captain's ability will be recog- 
nized by his fellow-officers, who will short- 
ly elect him to the position of Major, vice 
Bartlett, promoted Colonel. The election 
may be held some time next week. Col, 
Franklin Bartlett has passed the examin- 
ing board, and has been commissioned. 
Private O’Dell of Company I has been ap- 
pointed Corporal. The bicycle members of 
Company will procee@ to Long Branch 
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The members of the Fourteenth Regiment 
are now busy preparing for camp, and in 
this connection are ordered to assemble 
in the armory on Saturday morning, July 
25, at 9:30 o’clock, 


"ne Fourth Platoon of Trsop C went into 
camp at Creedmoor Range yesterday, and 
will remain there until this afternoon, when 


they will make the return march to Brook- 
‘yn at 4 o'clock. The time at Creedmoor 
will be spent in mounted instruction. 


o,* 


The members of the First Signal Corps 
are directed by Capt. Homer W. Hedge to 
assemble in their armory on July 25, to 
proceed to the State camp. Full-dress 
State uniform will be worn, with black 
helmet, State plumes and cords, black belt 
with cartridge box, blue trousers, black 
shoes, and white gloves. Capt. Hedge has 
prepared some very elaborate instructions 
for his command, which makes plain to the 
members the work which they will have ta 
perform. In connection with this matter, 
Capt. Hedge has received instructions from 
the Chief Signal Officer, Major Ives, who 
states that the First, Second, and Third 


Signal Corps will be consolidated, and, 
under his command, will be governed by 
the regulations for a squadron of cavalry 
dismounted. The squadron will also take 
part in the ceremony of evening parade, 
which will be an innovation. The several 
corps will successively go on duty every 
twenty-four hours, and the romptness 
with which the stations are established and 
closed will count much in determining 
the relative excellence of the several corps, 
The corps will be divided into two platoons, 
One of which will be in camp and the 
other at an outpost station. A very elab- 
orate schedule of work has been planned 
by the signalmen, and the week’s tour will 
be one of special interest. Among other 
things, Major Ives says: ‘‘ While success- 
ful signaling will be the main feature, yet 
signal men must not forget that they are 
soldiers, and must. be governed by the 
customs, rules, and regulations which mil- 
itary authorities have by experience found 
to be best for an army in its entirety. The 
relative excellence of the different corps 
will therefore be determined by their pro- 
ficiency not only in signaling, but in every- 
thing that goes to make an ideal soldier, 
such as neatness in appearance, correctness 
of uniform, care and attention to the hygi- 
enic details of camp, soldierly bearing, and 
exactness in following all the_ essential 
niceties of military courtesy. Errors on 
the part of officers will be considered more 
serious than the same errors on the part of 
non-commissioned officers, and for the same 
reason more will be expected of non-com- 
missioned officers than of privates. Each 
senior will be expected to be an example 
to his junior. in patience, industry, and 
cheerful acceptance of disagreeable condi- 
tions. While the week’s work will neces- 
sarily be in the nature of a competition, 
yet it is hoped that all the men of the 
command will endeavor to assist one ane 
other with suggestions, help, and kindly 
criticism. The pcelicy will be to leave the 
details to each Captain to work out as he 
sees best, with a view to give him practice 
in command, thus developing self-reliance 
and, with the trust that the necessity o 
changing this policy will not arise, and 
the confidence imposed in the officer will 
not be abused.” 
*,* 

Capt. Leigh of the Second Signal Corps 
directs his command to assemble in its 
armory on the morning of July 25 at 10 
o’clock to proceed to the State camp. This 
corps will parade in fatigue uniform, wear- 
ing campaign hats, leggins, and white 
gloves, overcoats rolled, and slung across 
the body from the left shoulder, haver- 
sacks and canteens will be carried and 
swung from the right shoulder. 

+,¢ 

The Twenty-first Separate Company of 
Troy, Capt. Lloyd, one of the crack com: 
panies of the State, will proceed to Oswega 
on July 15 to take.part in the celebration 
commemorative of the centennial anni- 
versary of the evacuation of Fort Ontaria 
by the British July 15, 1796. There will 
be a regiment of regular troops also on 
the ground. The Twenty-first Separate 
Company will leave Troy on the morning 
of July 14 for Albany, where special cars 
will take them to Syracuse, from where 
they will take a special train to Oswego. 
Here they are scheduled to arrive at 1:30 
P. M. July 14, and will be met by the 
Forty-eighth Separate Company, and es- 
eorted to the Normal School- boarding 
house, which will be their headquarters 
during their stay in Oswego. On July 15 
the company will take part in the great 
parade; following this, the company ex- 
pect to charter a steamer to leave Os- 
wego on the night of July 15 for a sail 
across Lake Ontario to Kingston, and aiso 
a trip down the St. Lawrence through the 
Thousand Islands. 

*,* 

The largest assemblage of National Guard 
troops in camp year will be that 
of Pennsylvania. the entire division of 
that State—some 38,481 officers and men— 
being ordered into camp at one time, at 
Lewistown, from July 18 to 25. Camp- 
ing parties will be detailed from each or- 
ganization in numbers sufficient to erect 
tents, &c., and will carry with them 
cooked rations for two days. Camp and 
garrison equippage and Quartermaster’s 
stores will be ready for issue from Quar- 
termaster’s department on the grounds in 
the early morning of Thursday, July 16, 
and the subsistence supplies on the after- 
noon of the same day, when issue will be 
made to camping parties. 

On Saturday, July 18, at 9 o’clock A. M. 
the encampment will be formally opened 
by the National salute of one gun for each 
State in the Union, immediately after 
which the flag will be raised at head- 
quarters, and all orders relating to the 
discipline and routine of the camp will be 
in force. 

Brigade manoeuvres will assimilate so 
far as practicable tu actual operations of 
war. Commanding officers will at all 
times give special attention to guard duty, 
No band except the regular enlisted bri- 
gade bands wilt be allowed in camp. No 
flagpole or conspicuous flag or lettered 
devices, banners, &c., marking company, 
regiment, or brigade, will be allowed, ex- 
cept those authorized by law. Regimental 
colors will not be used to designate head-« 
quarters of regiments, and the separate in- 
fantry battalion, or for other purposes than 
those mentioned in Paragraph 219, Army 
Regulations. Until the camp colors de- 
scribed in Paragraph 225, Army Regula- 
tions, can be procured, markers’ flags 
will be used to designate headquarters of 
regiments and tne separate battalions. 

Each brigade will be allowed one gutler, 
The sutlers’ stand will be within the limitg 
of their respective brigades, and the Pro- 
vost Marshal will see that the sutlera 
eonform to all, the regulations of the 
camp. Brigade Commanders will see that 
the regimental and company officers give 
strict attention to the details of the cook- 
ing and carry out the suggestions of the 
medical department in relation thereto, 
and the sanitary arrangements of the 
kitchen, sinks, and the camp generally. 
The division will be reviewed by the Goy- 
ernor and Commander in Chief on a day 
to be hereafter announced. Thursday, 
July 23, and Friday, July 24, will be de 
vorad to practice manoeuvre of the di- 
vision. 
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Grievanees of English Servants. 


From The London News. 

A demonstration of domestic servanty, 
male and female, was held in Hyde Park 
this week, in the vicinity of the Serpentine, 
for the purpose of “demanding immediate 
redress to manifold grievances.’’ There was 
a fairly good attendance, the majority of 
those present being females, and the Chair- 


man, who said that he was a butler, stated 
that for obvious reasons the names of the 
speakers would not be given. Among those 
who spoke were a coachman, groom, house 
maid, two footmen, and a page boy. 

From their utterances it would appear 
that they labor under a great many evils, 
which the ge boy said “cried aloud for 
redress,”’ ne of the most important is thé 
character system, and this the convenerg 
of the demonstration thought to be scan- 
dalous as it now existed. The meeting 
wished the Legislature to make it compul- 
sory for a master or mistress to give an 
honest employe a good character, and the 
next grievance in importance was said to 
be sleeping accommodation. Frequently, 
the speaker asserted, servants were come 
pelled to sleep in most unhealthy places— 
for instance, in tiny rooms built under. 
neath stairs, from which light was ex- 
cluded. 

Again, the domestic servant complaing 
bitterly of the callousness of many an em- 
ployer who returns home from his club dur- 
ing the early hours of the morning, and 
though he has caused his domestic to sit 
up for him, he or she is expected to rise at 
the usual time. 

The gentleman engaged as a footman had 
as al grievance. hy should he clean 
a bicycle? Wasn’t it the duty of the groom? 
More money and less work the meeting de- 
manded in the resolution, which was car- 
ried nem. con., also more friendly relationg 
between employers and employed, : 
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GEN. PIERCE M. B. YOUNG 





DASHING CAREER OF THE FAMOUS 
CONFEDERATE CAVALRYMAN. 


A Battle Leader Without Fear, and 


Whose Flashing Sabre Was as 
an Oriflamme for His Men—Al- 
ways Foremost in a Charge, Like 


Henry of Navarre—Interesting 


Reminiscences of a Chivalrous 


Soldier and Gentleman. 


Ihe death of Gen. Pierce M, B. Young in 
@ hospital in this city last Monday was 
deeply pathetic in its suddenness and quiet- 
ness. He was a soldier who loved battle 
for its clangor and tumult, for the oppor- 


tunity it offers to bravery and skill, and 
for the fire that it kindles in a courageous 
heart. He would have preferred falling in 
battle rather than this peaceful, stealthy 
creeping on of death in a slow disease, 
which must conquer at the end. A death 
in the mad rush of the cnarge at Gettys- 
burg, or in the ardor of the heroic fighting 
around Richmond, would have better satis- 
fied his gallant spirit. Some years ago, in 
speaking of the death of his former com- 
mander, Gen. Thomas R. R. Cobb, who fell 
at Fredericksburg at the head of his famous 
“* Legion,” Gen. Young said: 

‘‘ He could not have selected a better field 
to die on, or one in which his brilliant dar- 
ing and splendid genius for war shone 
brighter. It seemed his ‘true hour of 
death.’ He faredin death better than Jack- 
son, who was almost his counterpart in 
Christian heroism and Christian knight- 
hood. Jackson was shot at night by his 
own guns; but Cobb died a soldier’s death 
on the field of victory.’’ 

“A soldier's death on the field of vic- 
tory ’’—not Jackson’s death at midnight at 
the hands of his blundering troops, and not 
the quiet passing away on a hospital cot 
was what this born soldier craved. He 
came to this city only a short time ago to 
be treated for a disease which is more cer- 
tain of its victim than an enemy’s bullet or 
sabre, and he was dimly conscious of his 
approaching death. As soon as he reached 
his hotel he gave word that he did not wish 
to see any one, and went quietly to the hos- 
pital, a doomed man. He had feared this 
disease for years, and his life in Central 
America had very greatly hastened its 
progress. Gen. Young belonged to that 
chivalrous kind of soldier which long-range 
guns and the mathematical precision of 
modern warfare have banished from the 
field. “(The civil war saw the last of these 
brilliant ‘‘sabreurs’’—men like Sheridan, 
Ashby, Stuart, Forrest, and Young. Such 
men are survivals of the age of chivalry, 
and would be out of place in the wars of 
the present, where fighting is no longer a 
profession or an art, but has become a mere 
matter of chemistry. 

When South Carolina seceded from the 
Union, Young, who was then a boy of 
twenty, was at West Point, nearing his 
graduation. He wanted to resign at once 
and go to Charleston to fight for his native 
State, but he waited to see what course 
Georgia, where his family was then living, 
would adopt. As soon as that State foi- 
lowed the example of South Carolina he 
left West Point and reported for duty at 
Charleston, where he immediately took 
part in the attack. upon and capture of 
Fort Sumter, then held by Major Ander- 
#o0n 

As soon as fighting was temporarily sus- 
pended at Charleston his restless ardor 
drove him to Montgomery to offer his serv- 
ices to Jefferson Davis. He was appointed 
Second Lieutenant in the Artillery Corps, 
and ordered to Pensacola. Artillery serv- 
ice did not suit him. There was not 
enough dash in it. Immediately after the 
batile of first Manassas, therefore, he 
asked for fifteen days’ leave, went to 
Richmond, and secured a position that 
would carry him into the thick of the fight- 
ing in the Virginia valleys. He was ap- 
pointed Adjutant in Cobo’s Legion, then 
organizing from Georgiq troops, and des- 
tined to be one of the world’s most famous 
bodies of soldiery. 

In October, 1861, Young was appointed a 
Major in the provisional army and put in 
command of the cavalry of the Legion. 
With his command he aided in checking 
McClellan’s advance on Richmond, fighting 
skirmishes at every defensible point, and 
by throwing dams across the rivers which 
made them overflow and turn the swamps 
along their iow banks into impassable mo- 
rasses. In the severe fighting that accom- 
panied these manoeuvres, and in the still 
severer struggle along the Little Chicka- 
hominy and at Seven Pines, Major Young 
distinguished himself by the most brilliant 
daring and the successful conduct of all 
movements intrusted to him. After Lee 
had defeated the Federal Army and forced 
it back across the Potomac, the Legion 
took part in the invasion of Maryland and 
in the battles of Boonsborough, Antietam, 
and Sharpsburg. At Burkettsville, just be- 
fore the battle of Fredericksburg, Major 
Young engaged the Federals in a severe 
fight, in which both sides suffered heavily. 
Those who saw the young cavalryman in 
that battle describe him as being in a per- 
fect Berserker fury. He led his men into 
the midst of the enemy, his sword waving 
like a flame on every side. The close con- 
tact with the foe fired his blood, and he be- 
came heedless of danger. He never knew 
fear. He acted more rapidly than he rea- 
foned, and he did heroic things while cool- 
er men paused to think whether it were 
worth while attempting them. In the 
midst of his brilliant and successful charge 
he was struck down by a bullet. When he 
came out of the army hospital at Richmond 
the great battle of Fredericksburg had 
been fought and won. He never gut over 
the keen disappointment of not taking part 
in that fight. He never mentioned the vic- 
tory without a sigh that a wound received 
ina skirmish had robbed him of the glory 
of being at Fredericksburg. But as soon 
as he was well his brilliant services were 
rewarded, and he was made Colonel of 
Cobb’s Legion. Cobb himself had fallen at 
Fredericksburg in the moment of triumph. 

One of the most admirable traits in the 
character of Gen. Young was his open ap- 
preciation of his companions in arms. 
Many a soldier, surrounded by such com- 
Peers as Hampton, Stuart, orrest, and 
Ashby, would have felt envious of dis- 
tinctions achieved by them. But Gen. 
Young had that other attribute of -knight- 
hood, generosity; and he never mentioned 
his own exploits without saying more about 
some of these gallant cavalrymen than he 
did about himself. There were an unusual- 
ly large number of such good-natured 
rivals for military renown among the cav.- 
alry leaders of the Confederacy. Conditions 
at the South were favorable to the devel- 
opment of horsemanship, skill with arms, 
hardy daring, and, withal, a certain chiv- 
alry of character. Burke’ had declared 
years before that the age of chivalry had 
passed; but the feudal institutions of the 
Southern States | sete late among so much 
evil, this one altogether admirable prod- 
uct of the age of slavery. 

Some years ago the General was relating 
some of his experiences in the war. He 
had been asked especially to tell of the 
capture of the corral of cattle, which Gen. 
Grant had brought together as a base of 
supplies for his army, on the Chickahom- 
iny, in 1864. This capture was one of the 
most brilliant and successful raids of the 
war, in which Gen. Young had played a 
gallant and conspicuous part; but through- 
out the narration a casual listener would 
have thought that he was merely present 
and was relating the incident to show how 
magnificently Hampton had conducted the 
affair. The conception and plan were 
Hampton’s. It was arranged that a picked 
body of 500 cavalry, under Hampton, should 
sweep around to Grant’s rear, capture the 
corral, and drive the cattle into the Con- 
federate lines, while Gen. Young should 
hold at bay any Federal troops that might 
come to the support of the corral guard. 
The scouts had gathered every detail of in- 
formation needed. They knew the exact 
location of the cattle, thelr number, the 
number and quality of the troops on guard 
the relative position of the great army o 
Grant, and how long it would require for 
him to dispatch assistance.to the guards 
when attacked. Hampton relied upon 
Young to keep back the entire army, if 
necessary, until he could get the cattle 
out of reach. As cattle have to be driven 
slowly, and over fairly good country, it was 
necessary for Hampton to drive them quite 
close to the enemy’s lines, making the risk 
very much greater. 

Everything worked smoothly until the 
cattle had been captured. The negro guards 
were soon disposed of, and the corral, con- 
sisting of 2,500 head of cattle, was shortly 
being driven toward the Confederate camp. 
To reach the rear of the lines, Hampton 
and Young and all their troops had been in 
the saddle day and night, and had ridden 
fifty miles almost without a halt. Despite 
the fatigue of horses and men. a 
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march had to be made by Hampton, while 
Young and his weary cavalrymen had to 
face the entire Federal line and “ draw 
their fire’’ until the raiders were out of 
harm's way. Gen. Young accomplished this 
in most brilliant style. He stretched out 
his 2,500 troopers into so long a line that 
it seemed as if nothing less than an army 
division could occupy the space. By rush- 
ing from one point to another a considera- 
ble body of his men and concentrating fire 
on the Federal advance he succeeded in 
keeping up the deception. The Federals 
expected momentarily to engage the Con- 
federates.in force, and so advanced cau- 
tiously, feeling their way. The dashing 
cavalry officer was playing Napoleonic tac- 
tics in miniature. Before the army of Grant 
realized that it was putting forth its giant 
strength against a handful of daring horse- 
men Hampton was safe, and the spectral 
lines of the grand army of Confederates 
closed up and galloped away, having com- 
pleted the most reckless foray of the war. 
“The Federal cattle,”” added the Gen- 
eral, ‘‘ formed the basis of our supplies for 
the rest of the campaign.” 

Gen. Young, like Stuart and Hampton, 
was a skillful and daring swordsman, and 
frequently sought personal encounters in 
battle. Whenever he Jed a charge he took 
part in the hand-to-hand fighting, and his 
sabre was nearly always dyed with blood. 
Forrest would never use his sword, but 
relied upon his pistols, with which he was 
an unerring marksman. He once rode u 
to a cavalryman as his sword was raised, 
not trying to avoid the blow. He merely 
turned his head so that the descending 
blade should fall upon his hat, which, he 
said, would always turn a cavalry sabre. 
Before his opponent could recover Forrest 
had shot him dead. Young, however, trust- 
ed to his sword, and he knew how to make 
it effective. The cnly blemish in his char- 
acter as a soldier was a love for digplay. 
As this has been true of all cavalry lead- 
ers from Jehu to Murat, it is hardly to 
It made him a conspicuous 
figure, a sort of mounted oriflamme in bat- 
tle, a banner for his own troops, and a 
target for the enemy. On one occasion he 
was present at a ball in Richmond. He 
was the most youthful of the Confederate 
Generals, and he was the most dashing 
personality in the capital. He attended the 
ball in all the spléndor that he could mus- 
ter. His new General’s uniform gleamed 
from afar with gold lace, and his high 
boots glistened, and his silver spurs and 
jewel-handled sabre clanked as he strode 
into the hall. 

A Southern beauty whose tongue was 
keen as the General’s sabre called out to 
him so that every one could hear: ‘ Gen- 
eral, why didn’t you ride in?” 

After the war Gen. Young followed the 
usual fortunes of a Confederate officer. He 
was elected to Congress several times and 
received important appointments in the 
diplomatic service. This part of his life 
is well known. Two States—South Caro- 
lina and Georgia—claim him, and his death 
will be sadly felt by thousands of his old 
comrades in arms, and by all who knew 
him as a gentleman and as a soldier. 





WANT ANOTHER EAST SIDE PARK, 


Mayor and Others Petitioned to Cre- 
ate One Up Town, 


Petitions for the establishment of a 
public playground on the East River, be- 
tween Seventy-sixth and Seventy-eighth 
Streets, have been sent to the Board of 
Street Opening and Improvement. The 
board is composed of Mayor Strong, Con- 
troller Fitch, Gen. Collis, Commissioner of 
Public Works; S. Van Rensselaer Cruger, 
President of the Park Department; Presi- 
dent Jeroloman of the Board of Aldermen, 
and Louis F. Haffen, Commissioner of 
Street Improvements of the Twenty-third 
and Twenty-fourth Wards. 

The petitioners are the Council of Con- 
federated Good Government Clubs and the 
East Side Settlement, the following mem- 
bers of which are the signers: Everett P. 
Wheeler, President Cruger, R. Fulton Cut- 
ting, Bishop Potter, John Sabine Smith, 
Pierre Jay, H. K. Pomeroy, Edward R. Sat- 
terlee, J. Pierpont Morgan, A. McLean Par- 
ker, Clarence Gordon, and Prof. F. H. Gid- 
dings. 

A playground of the scope of the one pro- 
posed has since 181 been maintained be- 
tween Seventy-fifth and Seventy-sixth 
Streets by the East Side House Settlement 
as a small place of recreation. It has shade, 
benches, swings, a pavilion, and a swim- 
ming bath for boys. Its influences are set 
forth in the Good Government Clubs’ pe- 
tition: 

The history of our city teaches clearly the 
truth, long since recognized in older communi- 
ties, that ‘‘ crime in the great cities is largely 
a question of athletics ’’—that is, of a chance 
for the children to play. The murders of the 
Five Points and the Muiberry Bend ceased with 
the advent of Paradise Park and the Bend Park, 
that wiped out the shameful rookeries. Chaotic 
as is yet the latter, yet what was a vast human 
pigsty is to-day the great playground of a thou- 
sand children heretofore banished to the gutter. 
Tompkins Square ceased to be a storm centre, 
the scene of bread-or-blood riots, from the day 
it was changed from a sand lot into the “* white 
garden ’’ of to-day. Before that the police had had 
to take it from the mob by storm more than 
once. The ruffianism of Poverty Gap vanished 
when nublic-spirited citizens opened a playground 
upon the site of its worst tenements. 

A proposition to build an exterior street 
and sea wall between Seventy-fifth and 
Seventy-sixth Streets, on the Bast River, 
would, if carried out, destroy the play- 
ground, and the petitioners ask the au- 
thorities to establish a small park between 
Seventy-sixth and Seventy-eighth Streets. 
The ground is vacant and could be pur- 
chased for about $250,000. 

It is not proposed to make the park a 
flower garden or lawn, but a breathing 
and resting place with trees and seats. It 
would be near the College Settlement, with 
its free circulating library, gymnasium, 
reading room, baths, classes, clubs, and 
kindergarten, 


VEHEMENCE WELL JUSTIFIFD. 





An English Clergyman Leaps to the 


Defense of His Wife’s Bonnet. 


A Congregational minister has sent to 
The London Telegraph the following letter: 

“English Congregationalists must feel 
grateful to the American Ambassador for 
the admirable eulogy he pronounced on the 
pure and saintly life of the Rev. John Rob- 
inson, of whose memorial chapel he laid 
the foundation-stone on Monday. There is 
only one feature in the career of the pastor 
of the ‘ Mayflower’ flock to which I should 
like to refer. 

“Poverty, hunger, and exile he suffered 
without flinching, and it may be said with- 
out fear that more pain was caused to him 
by the narrow-mindedness of certain mem- 


bers of his congregation than by the hard- 
ships and persecutions inflicted on him by 
the State Church. 

“His wife was a lady who did not be- 
lieve that silks and satins were invented 
for the exclusive use of Satan. She liked 
to dress becominsly and neatly, and did 
not disdain a pretty ornament either for 
her bodice or her bonnet. Some of the 
ultra-demure members of Robinson’s con- 
gregation, during the exile to Leyden, held 
up their hands and turned up the whites of 
their eyes in horror at the scandal of a 
handsome woman appearing in a handsome 
dress in the house of God, and they har- 
assed the poor pastor on the subject to such 
an extent that his days were embittered 
and prematurely ended in’ cunsequence. 

“ Have we much improved since then? I 
have before me at this moment two letters, 
both anonymous, which were delivered at 
my house by the postman a few days ago, 
denouncing me in unmeasured terms be- 
cause my wife wore in chapel on the pre- 
vious Sunday a new bonnet which the 
writers thought too ornate. 

“It is not the first time that similar 
missives in different handwritings and var- 
iegated spellings have reached me. They 
accuse my wife of leading the young women 
of the congregation to perdition by instill- 
ing into their minds a love of finery, and 
they denounce me for allowing her to do so, 
I am told that other ministers have to sub- 
mit to similar affliction of anonymous let- 
ters. 

“Ts it not shameful that it should be so? 
Why should a minister embitter his domes- 
tic life by insisting on his wife dressing 
like a dowdy to please some dismal-minded 
members of his congregation? Troubles of 
that kind harass and worry us beyond de- 
scription. The best Robinson Memorial 
that could be devised is a resolution in our 
congregations to cease troubling about the 
dresses of their ministers’ wives and to 
cease writing scurrilous letters thereupon." 





Fined for Not Shearing His Sheep. 


From The Augusta (Me.) Journal. 

George H. Freeman, Trial Justice of 
Gray, Me., was before the Portland Munic- 
ipal Court recently on the charge of 
neglecting to shear his sheep until after 
the 2lst of June. The complaint was that 
by neglecting to shear his sheep he had 
willfully permitted them to suffer torture. 
Testimony was introduced showing the con- 
dition of sheep and the suffering on account 
of thick fleece in hot weather. The re- 
spondent was \fined and costs, from 
which sentence he appealed to the Su- 
preme Ceurt. 
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ITALY’S MANY PROBLEMS 





TROUBLE THREATENING IN BOTH 
AFRICA AND EUROPE. 


General Uncertainty as to the Ulti- 
mate Fate of Barattieri—His Suc- 
cessor’s Policy at Odds with That 
of the Ministry—Public Discon- 
tent with King Humbert’s Fail- 
ure to Take a Definite Position 


Regarding Affairs of State. 


NAPLEs, June 27.—What to do with the 
unfortunate Gen. Barattieri is the difficult 
problem which faces the present Italian 
Minister of War. Public opinion demands 
a victim. Crispi is, in a way, beyond 


reach. For the time politically over- 
come, he is, as every one says, a man of 
independent means, and can wait his 
chance. How ho got his money is a mat- 
ter which his enemies say will not bear in- 
vestigation. There is a rumor that when 
the bill for the purchase of donkeys to sup- 
ply the army in Massowah was introduced, 
Crispi’s wife bought up all the donkeys in 
Sicily. This is a good example of what 
people here are saying about the ex-Prime 
Minister. 

Still, there is certainly a feeling of ad- 
miration for Crispi, however much he may 
be hated. The Secretary of the Italian 
Historical Society here well expressed the 
opinion of the less hot-headed Italians 
when he said, ‘Our ex-Prime Minister 
may be a scamp, but he certainly is a 
man!” 

Barattieri, poor man, has had a fall like 
that of a meteor. Some months ago he 
was the hero of Italy; to-day he is the by- 
word for incapacity. Will he be degraded 
in the army? Will he be driven out en- 
tirely? He has at least 2,000f. income as- 
sured him, since he has received the Order 
of the Reward of Merit. -This cannot be 
taken from him, it seems. 

If Gen. Barattieri underrated his enemy, 
Gen. Baldissera does not fall into this er- 
ror. The latter no longer practices the 
mild policy in vogue under the former Com- 
mander in Chief. It seems that the defeat 
of the Italian Army was partly due to the 
treachery of native scouts. A good exam- 
ple of this treachery is seen in Chief De- 
beb’s brother. This boy was brought to 
Italy and educated at the expense of Queen 
Marghereta. He remained five years and 
was then taken back to Abyssinia in the 
hope that he would help his benefactors. 
His first act was to betray the Italians. 
Gen. Baldissera now examines his scouts 
separately, and if they fail to tell a 
straight story, he has them shot. 

The General is now on h:s way back to 
Italy to confer with the Ministry. His pol- 
icy has always been aggressive, while the 
present Ministry has given up any plan of 
aggression, wishing only to hold Masso- 
wah. Gen, Barattieri’s policy was to push 


toward the Egyptian Soudan, and thus to 
work with the English. Gen. Baldissera, 
on the other hand, wishes to push to the 
south, while he holds decidedly friendly 
feelings for the French. 

There is certainly a tendency here to 
conciliate the French. On the 26th of this 
month, at the unveiling of the statue of 
Victor Emanuel at Milan, in the presence 
of the K:ng and Queen, a telegram was 
sent to the President of the French Repub- 
lic, expressing feelings of gratitude for the 
assistance which France and her army 
gave to Victor Emanuel, The Crispi Min- 
istry was undoubtedly most friendly to 
the English. It is in the a:r that the pres- 
ent Ministry is not so well inclined toward 
Great Britain. 

How is a settled foreign policy possible 
in a country wher each succeeding Min- 
istry feels bound to change its whole 
front, dropping old friends and making 
advances to those nations with whom Italy 
was but a short time ago not on speak- 
ing terms? It looks a little now as if the 
much-talked-of Anglo-Italian combination 
might come to an end, and as if Eng- 
land would again stand alone. But pro- 
phesying in ltalian politics is like pick- 
ing the winner in horse racing—the chances 
are you are wrong. 

It is no sure thing that Signor Crispi 
is dead, politically. He certainly is the 
ablest man in Italian politics to-day. One 
would think that, after all the kindness 
iEngiand has shown Italy, a little reci- 
procity would not be out of place. At any 
rate, England would be much the best 
friend Ifaly could have to help her in her 
African troubles, for England, of all the 
European nations, seems to stand alone 
in her power of developing African ter- 
ritory. 

Just now it looks as if private enterprise 
and capital were going to make an effort 
to help out the Italian Government in the 
land still under her rule in Abyssinia, A 
company has just been formed in Milan 
to develop the ccmmercial interests of 
Benadir. This territory is situated on the 
coast line of Southeastern Abyssinia. The 
men interested in the company are said 
to be of solid financial standing. The 
company is capitalized at 9,000,000 lire, 
and already a million of the subscribed 
capital has been paid in. The company, 
however, is resolved not to take posses- 
sion of the Benadir territory unless the 
Government is ready to assure a reasona- 
bly peaceful occupation. Here comes the 
rub. Unless peace is made with King 
Menelek, the Abyssinians will push down 
even to the southeastern coast. It is not 
reasonable to suppose that after defeating 
the Italian army, such leaders as Ras 
Maconnen and Tack Aimanot, King of 
Godjam, will remain quietly at home with- 
out seeking the rewards of their victory. 

What a victory for the Vatican, if Mer. 
Macario succeeds in persuading King Mene- 
lek to give up the 2,000 Italian prisoners 
whom the Quirinal has failed to release! 
Surely France and Russia will use all their 
influence to help the Pope’s emissary to 
accomplish his purpose. The Italian Gov- 
ernment is receiving a good many hard 
raps nowadays. The diplomacy of the 
Vatican is acknowledged to be superior 
to that of the Quirinal, and it looks as 
though the Government would have to 
suffer the hurniliation of seeing the Pope 
wagonentil a has failed. 

Contrast the Pope’s growin opulari 
with King Humbert’s growine Rte ara td 
ity. The people and the King seem to 
differ on the question of what the duty of 
a constitutional monarch really is. ‘The 
King, taking the cue from England, tries 
to furnish a colorless stabillty to the Gov- 
ernment by- remaining passive and not 
taking sides in active politics. This does 
not suit the Italian people at all. Victor 
Emmanuel, they say, always had opinions 
on all political questions, and was not 
afraid to express them. They wish to 
—- a ——. thinks about all 

ese misfortunes which are h 
italy. appening to 

t was expected that Queen } 
would come to Naples Bae se 
from Abyssinia were brougnt home, but she 
did not come, and the royal family in con- 
secuence is accused of indifference to the 
fate of the men who fought in Africa for 
Italy. On the whole, the Italians are not 
satisfied with thelr King at the present 
One patinet help bei 

ne cannot help being amused a “4 
creased influence of the Vatican, oth od a 
it does so soon after the publication of 
Zola’s ‘‘ Rome.” One wonders whether 
Leo XIII. regretted his refusal to receive 
the French writer when his Holiness read 
the somewhat sour description of himself. 

But every one is not so unfortunate as the 
novelist. There is a story current of an 
American lady well known in the smart set 
of Boston who failed for a long time to get 
a private audience with the Pope. At last 
this American, under that subtle influence 
which women find it impossible to resist in 
the ‘‘ Celestial City,’’ came to the conclu- 
sion that $10,000 of her money could not 
go to a better purpose than for distribution 
by the Church among the r. The story 
says, further, that persuaded by this very 
substantial proof of religiqus devotion, (one 
version says “ repentance,’’) his Holiness 
consented to receive in private this lady. 
Whether he received her in a_ tobacco- 
stained dressing gown, as described by Zola, 
does not appear. 

One more political geographical African 
expedition has been victimized. It seems 
that the unfortunate Marquis of Mores, be- 
fore being killed, fought, with the assist- 
ance of one man alone, the interpreter, Ab- 
derlack, for an hour inst a multitude of 
Arabs. At first the French press accused 
the Turks of instigating the massacre. Some 
hinted at Engl influence. It appears, 
however, that the whole affair occurred in 
the desert of Sahara, on Tunisian territory, 
under the French protectorate. The press Ys 
now obliged to k water. They now 
thirst for revenge. The Dépéche Tunisienne 
exclaims: ‘“‘ Let us revenge ourselves; let the 
sacrifice of these men, heroically accom- 

lished, be for us the occasion of a decig- 
Fre step into the depths of f 
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One wonders if all this steam is for once 
_ to be converted into practical energy. 

e barbarians seem to be having their in- 
nings. The English are still held in check 
by the dervishes, the Italians are defeated 
by the Abyssinians, the Mohammedans and 
Christians are cutting each others’ throats 
in Crete and Armenia, while the men-of-war 
of civilized European nations are engage | 
each other around the Mediterranean, an 
the wily Turk is playing off the Plenipoten- 
tiary Ministers of these so-called civilized 
= Salgag against each other in Constantino- 
ple. 





GATHERED ABOUT TOWN. 


People who study the. direction of the 
wind by the blowing of the trees are liable 
to be deceived on the Battery. The wind 
seems to be always blowing in shore there. 
There have been so many strong winds off 


the water that the trees nearest it have a 
perpetual in-shore tilt. 


There. was a camping-out party at the 
Battery yesterday. It was made up of 
three of the swarthiest and dirtiest Italian 
children that could be well imagined. There 
were the big girl, the little girl, and the 
baby. They had pre-empted the steps of 
one of the small cottages in the park, and 
the baby, ccvered with a soiled gingham 
apron, was sound asleep. Over his head, 
stretched from the two railings on either 
side, Was a small piece of elegance in the 
way of a white awning, which kept off 
the sun. They were sitting very quietly, 
the older girl guarding the baby, when a 
swarm of street hoodlums, attracted by the 
conspicuous white awning, found them out, 
and started for them with a yell: ‘‘ Get on 
to the shade!"”" A few passers-by stopped 
to see if there was to be trouble. But 
there was not. The boys gathered around 
and looked at the little sleeper for a mo- 
ment. ‘Oh, let ’em alone,’”’ said one, and 
they scattered as quickly as they had come. 

*,* 

“There is nothing I know of that is so 
aggravating,” said the business man, “as 
to be an hour or so late down town, and 
to look up as you go hurrying along and 
see a public clock stopped, and stopped at 
the hour when you know you ought to have 
been around. It seems to be laughing at 
you and gloating over your discomfiture, 
and if it is a warm day, and you have been 
hurrying, you feel so rabidly angry you 
would like to throw something at it.” 

*,* 

“TI saw something in one of the papers 
the other day,” said the woman, “that I 
would like to answer. It was speaking of 
the Boston policemen and their churlish- 
ness. Now, my experience with them has 
been entirely different. In fact, I cherish 
among my tender memories the thought of 
one officer. I think I know Boston, now, 
well enough to always reach my destina- 
tion. I may take a wrong car or two ‘first, 
but I never fail to get to the place I am 
aiming for some time. It was in one of 
my endeavors to get the right car that I 
met my policeman. I can’t tell just where 
I was—somewhere around Tremont Street, 
and I had been told to walk a block. Of 
course, I walked the wrong block, because 
it was rainy and unpleasant, and I was 
anxious to get under cover as soon as pos- 
sible. At the end of the block I met a 
policeman, and told him where I wanted 
to go. He was an old Irishman, and he 
listened to me with the tenderest considera- 
tion. ‘Now, dear,’ he said, ‘why did you 
come down here, dear? Why, dear, you 
should have stopped up at the other end of 
the street.’ There was not the slightest 
thing in his manner at which any one could 
take offense. But I think he must have 
called me ‘dear’ about twenty times in 
the course of the few moments it took to 
get me started carefully in the right direc- 
tion.” 

s,* 

“Poor Fino,” said Fino’s master, as the 
dog limped painfully around. “I am afraid 
his shoulder is dislocated.’’ 

** Mebbe, sor,”’ said the gardener; ‘‘ mebbe 


it’s only out of j'int.”’ 
*,* 

There is a little rabbit woman, in place 
of the big rabbit woman, who does busi- 
ness in Winter at the corner of Broadway 
and Twenty-first Street. Business in Sum- 
mer is not so good as in the colder weather, 
and little Annie comes out in place of her 
mamma, with the basket of fluffy little 
bunnies and guinea pigs. It is pretty hard 
to sit there all day and not make a sale. 
“Won't you please buy a rabbit?” she 
asks the passers-by. ‘I have been out 
here since 11 o’clock, and I haven’t sold 
one.”’ 

*,* 

He is a very good sort of a fellow, as 
honest as the day is long, but he is not as 
young as he used to be, and he has been 
swearing a good many years. He has had 
so much practice that he has lost all con- 
sciousness of swearing, and the nature of 
his blasphemy is appalling. He is fre- 
romeeng A employed by the Rev. Dr. Blank 
about his grounds. The doctor is as near a 
saint, people who know him think, as a 
man can well be. Consequently, it was 
with something of a shock that one of his 
friends heard the language used in his 
presence one day. 

“Jim,” he said, taking the man aside, 
“do you know that you were swearing be- 
fore the doctor just then?”’ 

“Why, no,” said Jim. ‘“TI’ll tell him that 
I did not mean it.” 

*“* Doctor,” he said, making good his prom- 
ise immediately, ‘‘ they tell me I have been 
swearing before you. I didn’t know it, and 
I'll be blankety blank, blank, blank if I 
ever do it again.’ 

+,* 

There is a pretty view of vine-covered 
buildings that the traveler over the Brook- 
lyn bridge sees. ‘‘ There is a greatly in- 
creased interest in planting vines,’’ Lewis 
Collins of the Brooklyn Tree Planting So- 


ciety says. ‘‘ The principal vines that you 
see are the Ampelopsis vechii, (Japanese 
ivy,) and the Virginia creeper or woodbine. 
Wherever you see a wall covered very 
evenly with vines, you may know that it 
is the Ampelopsis. It is one of the most 
satisfactory vines there is. It covers the 
building more quickly than almost any 
other, and will replace vines where they 
have been injured or torn away for any 
cause. Then its coloring is very beautiful 
in the Fall. The Virginia creeper is most 
used, after Ampelopsis. 

“What do you do to get rid of rose- 
bugs?” he repeated to a visitor, who asked 
him a question the other day. ‘‘My fa- 
ther-in-law had the most effective way of 
treating them. You can never tell when 
or where they are coming, and they are a 
pest to grapevines. My father-in-law had 
a lot of hens which were very tame. He 
would go around his grapevines, his hens 
following him, shake the vines, and the 
hens would snap up the bugs as if they 
were corn—fairly tumble over each other 
to get them.” 

*,° 

“ Mary,” she said, “‘you must be very 

careful with this cup. I prize it not only 


because it is beautiful and very expensive, 
but it was given me by a friend.” 

“You’re right, ma’am,” she*said; “it 
are a pretty cup; it’s the one I always 
picks out meself to drink me tea from.” 

+,* 

She isgout two jars of preserves and a 
great deal of bad temper. There was a real 
robbery in the house. The men had come 
to ask if they might put in the coal. The 


man had not come from the yard, and she 
said “ yes.’ It was a hot day, there were 
several tons of coal, and she was a humane 
woman. She gave them a little change, be- 
tween times, and she thought to herself that 
if they did get a glass of beer it would not 
hurt them. They disappeared for a short 
time, so it was evident they were mind 
readers. Then they came back and finished 
the work. They had told the house mis- 
tress, meantime, that they were clothes- 
line hangers. Her considerateness contin- 
ued. They could have some water for 
washing if they liked, she told them; it 
would never do to put in coal and then 
hang out lines. They took the water with 
thanks, but she did not see them leave the 
house. Then she investigated. The water 
was still clean; the men were gone, like- 
wise the preserves. Then she was angry. 

She didn’t mind the preserves so much, 
but she wanted to tell those men what she 
thought of them. She questioned the 
mounted policeman, but, oh, no, she 
wouldn’t make a complaint. The policeman 
was clever. He had the two men before 
her, red-handed, in less than half an hour. 
They were old offenders. She has been to 
the police station now, to the court house, 
and has received a call from the burglar- 
insurance man. She is sorry about it all, 
except when she thinks of the base ingrat- 
itude. Then she would not have minded, 
she thinks, if the policeman had used her 
preserve jars for clubs. ‘‘ Use those pre- 
serves after the jars had been wrapped in 
that man’s coat? Never.” 





White Mountain Forest Preservation. 
From The Manchester (N. H.) Union. 

The movement for White Mountain for- 

est preservation is bearing fruit. It is an- 

nounced that within a few days the Ap- 


palachian Mountain Club will enter into 
the possession of a large tract of land near 
the Crawfor7 House to be held as a nat- 
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HOUR PARTS—THIRTY-TWO PAGES. 


HOLIDAY FOR BOHEMIANS 





THE CORNERSTONE OF SOKOL’S NEW 
BUILDING LAID. 


After Yeurs of Waiting the Gymnas- 
tie Association Is to Have a Well- 
Fitted Home—The Red and White 
Banner of Bohemia Mingled with 
the Stars and Stripes—Appropri- 
ate Speeches Made and Singing 
by Young Women. 


There was a holiday in the Bohemian 
quarter in the upper east side of the city 
yesterday on the occasion of the laying of 
the cornerstone of the new building in 
East Seventy-first Street, which is being 


erected for a headquarters and gymnasium 
by the Bohemian Gymnastic Association 
Sokol. 

The Bohemian quarter in that section 
of the town extends from about Sixty-sev- 
enth to Seventy-sixth Street, and from Sec- 
ond Avenue to the East River, and is in- 
habited chiefly by the men and women 
employed in the large cigar factories on the 
east side They are, for the most part, 
thrifty and frugal, peaceable and law-abid- 
ing, and give little trouble to the police. 
The oldest and most popular organization 
among these Bohemians is the Gymnastic 
Association Sokol. All the houses along 
First and Second Avenue, from Sixty-sev- 
enth Street up to Seventy-fifth Street, and 
along Seventieth and Seventy-first Streets, 
were decked with flags and streamers, the 
red and white banner of Bohemia mingling 
everywhere with the Stars and Stripes. 
Almost every man, woman, and child in 
the quarter wore a rosette of the Bohemian 
colors entwined with the American flag. 

The association was organized twenty- 
nine years ago, and was the first organiza- 
tion of its kind in the Eastern States. Now 
there are Bohemian societies of all kinds all 
over the United States. It began with 6v 
members and now has 495. The society 
has been meeting in hired quarters, and it 
is a source of pride to the association that 
it will in a short time have a home of its 
own. The site of the building which is 
being erected by the association consists of 
three lots, 418, 420, and 422 East Seventy- 
first Street, between First Avenue and Ave- 
nue A. Upon this site the association pro- 
poses to erect a handsome two-story build- 
ing for a gymnasium, meeting room, &c. 

The cornerstone of the structure was laid 
yesterday afternoon by Josef Kadlec, the 
President of the society, in the presence 
of a large gathering, which included a full 
delegation of the members and the repre- 
sentatives of many Bohemian social, be- 
nevolent, and fraternal societies. A tem- 
porary platform had been erected about the 
northwest corner of the structure, where 
the cornerstone was to be placed. The 
members of the Sokol Association, wearing 
their distinctive uniform of blue trousers 
and jacket, white shirt and black soft 
hat, were drawn up in double column in 
front of the lot. 

On the platform, besides the officers of 
the society and the invited representatives 
of other Bohemian associations, were 150 


young women, members of the gymnastic 
and singing classes of the Sokol. They 
were in jaunty outing costumes, consisting 
of blue serge skirt and jacket, white shirt, 
and blue straw sailor hats. They were in 
charge of Miss Anna Vessely, the Presi- 
dent of the class. The orchestra of the 
Lyra Club, under charge of Joseph Cerva, 
the bandmaster, furnished the music for 
the ceremonies. 

After an overture by the orchestra, Pres- 
ident Kadlec delivered an address of wel- 
come. Then the young women sang 2 
Bohemian song. Addresses followed in 
Bohemian by J. J. Reindla, the singing 
master of the society; August Tesare, 
President of the National League of Bo- 
hemian Clubs, and Louis Wokal, the only 
surviving charter member of the society. 
Thomas Capek made an address in Eng- 
lish. Then a copper box containing the 
roster and by-laws of the society, copies 
of the Bohemian papers published in this 
city, a list of the Bohemian societies in 
this city and vicinity, and a collection of 
Bohemian and United States coins was 
placed in the hollow of the pier on which 
the cornerstone was to rest. The recess 
was filled with cement, and then the heavy 
cornerstone was lowered to its place. 
While the stone was being lowered to its 
place. the band played the Bohemian Na- 
tional Hymn, and as the stone touched its 
bed of cement, ‘‘ The Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner.” As the strains of the National air 
were heard the gathering cheered loudly 
and many of the women sang the chorus. 

When the cornerstone had been tested 
and was pronounced plumb, President Kad- 
lec tapped it three times with his gavel. 
Then the representatives of the various 
societies present were called up in turn, 
and each one tapped the stone with a new 
hammer ornamented with red and white 
satin ribbons, prepared for the purpose. 
After tapping the stone and expressing a 
sentiment in Bohemian, each representa- 
tive placed in a box prepared for the pur- 
pose a contribution toward the funds of the 
society. The smallest contribution was a 
five-dollar gold piece, and some of the gifts 
reached $20. : 

At the conclusion of the ceremonies the 
Sokol Society entertained its guests with 
a luncheon. ; 

The building is to be a handsome struct- 
ure, two stories in height. The front is to 
be of brick, with terra-cotta trimmings. 
Massive granite columns will flank the 
entrance. On the first floor will be the 
gymnasium proper, which will be 50 feet 
in width and 115 feet in depth. On this 
floor will also be a ladies’ room, café, and 
restaurant. There will be a stage in the 
gymnasium, so that it can be used for con- 
certs and theatrical perforrnances, and as 
a dancing hall. On the second floor will 
be the gallery of the gymnasium, bath- 
rooms, and dressing rooms. The kitchen and 
wine cellar will take up the basement. Ju- 
lius Franke is the architect of the build- 
ing. It will cost when completed $50,000. 

The officers of the Sokol Society are: 
President—Joseph Kadlec; First Vice Pres- 
ident—Karel Hrbek; Second Vice President 
—Jan Hala; Recording Secretary—Josef Jed- 
licka; Financial Secretary—Alois Bohdaneo- 
ky; Treasurer—Josef Brodil; Delegate to the 
National League—Josef Zaklasnik; Trustees 
—Emil Castka, Isadislav Frank, Karel 
Hrbek, Josef Kadlec, Frant Lier, Jan Hala, 
and Emil Polak. 


THE NEW CITY DIRECTORY. 





It Will Be Issued To-morrow—How It 
Compares with Last Year’s. 


Trow’s New-York City Directory for the 
year ending July 1, 1897, will be issued to 
the public to-morrow by the Trow Di- 
rectory, Printing and Bookbinding -Com- 
pany. It is the one hundred and tenth vol- 
ume of the publication, and contains 401,- 
809 names—about one-fifth of the population 
of the city—against 399,128 names in the 
Directory it supersedes. 

With the Directory is a map of the city 
that merits praise. It is a new one, en- 
graved for Volume CX, is exceedingly 
well executed, and gives the territory an- 
nexed to the city last year and the result 
of the mapmaking in the Twenty-third 
and Twenty-fourth Wards, with the names 
of the new streets sixteen miies from the 
City Hall. The map is equal to any as a 
topographical guide and an aid to those 
interested in real estate. 

An alphabetical study of the names in the 
new Directory shows that under “S” are 
43,279, including about 3,300 Smiths, while 
under X only twelve persons are named. 
“M” has 42,407 names and “*Q” 1,109. 
“—T”" has 1,550, “U"” 1,411, “Y” 1,116, 
and “Z” 1,946. The classification of sur- 
name initials which have over 30,000 names 

“ B,” 36,954, and “ H,’’ 30,959. 

In its very complete details as to impor- 
tant population and official, social and busi- 
ness organization, the new Directory tells 
rather of consolidation than of increase 
within a year. Of the necessity for such 
a work, the publishers say: 

Six-story structures, which -a few years ago 
were thought to be the limit of the architect's 
ability, are now dwarfed in comparison with the 
immense piles of stone, steel, brick, and mortar 
which loom up over twenty stories high, over- 
towering the city like the watch towers of old. 
Each of these’ buildings has hundreds of ten- 
ants, and the proportion which moves yearly can 
only be appreciated by the comparison of this 
year’s Directory with its predecessor of 1895. 

The preface adds that a directory has to 
be ‘“‘ sharp on timc ”’ as a newspaper. 





+ NEES ——. 


AN ADMIRABLE OUTING CHARITY. 


Homes of the Association for Improv- 
ing the Condition of the Poor. 


The Association for Improving the Con- 
dition of the Poor owns three cottages at 
West Coney Island, and there mothers and 
babieS' and older children who have been 
sick or who are in delicate health are re- 
ceived, for a period of one, two, or three 
weeks, as may be deemed necessary. 
Three times a week parties of children 
spend a day there, going by the iron steam- 
boats. Some of the first excursion days 
were very stormy, and the children were 
so wet that much of the day was spent in 
trying to dry their cluthes. Smaller parties 
are going this year than previously, the 
limit being 300, so that the children may 
get more individual attention. 

The work of transportation and the gen- 
eral superintendence of the homes is in 
charge of Dr. William I. Hull, Professor of 
History and Economics at Swarthmore 
College, Pennsylvania. Dr. Hull is very 
much interested in sociological questions, 
and has seized the opportunity afforded him 
by this work to study conditions among the 
poor of New-York at first hand. 

The matron of the homes is Mrs. Kath- 
arine Hartshorn. She is very much in love 
with her work, and has a careful eye on the 
thousand and one details of management 
involved in her position. Miss M. J. Pier- 
son is the matron of the Children’s Home 


where all the older children, unaccompa- 
nied by their mothers, are housed. Miss 
Pierson’s experience in teaching children 
gives her an insighé into child life that is 
of the greatest value. 

The work at the Summer home this year 
includes a department of homekeeping, 
Superintended by Miss Helen M. Hall. Miss 
Hall has had the advantage of special in- 
struction from Prof. W. O. Atwater of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
who has done such valuable and interesting 
research work on the chemistry and cook- 
ing of foods. 

Miss Hali will take her pupils to the 
butcher and grocer, showing them how 
to buy wholesome and economical food. 
A kitchen has been fitted up for practical 
work. The utensils are not too numerous 
or too expensive, for the girls must not 
learn to depend on articles they would not 
find at home. The cooking lessons include 
not only the regulation instruction, but 
the reason for the various processes. A 
potato soup prepared by the girls has been 
much appreciated by members of the staff. 

Miss Mary A. Nichols’s department is 
natural history. The children get their 
lessons from the shells, the seaweed, the 
wind, the sea, and the Ife around them. 
They are taught to know and enjoy the 
outdoor world, and to use their eyes and 
fingers skillfully and to some purpose. 

For the younger children, there is a 
kindergarten. Miss Olga Meyrowitz, who 
had charge of this work last year, has 
undertaken it again this Summer. The 
children learn some very pretty little songs, 
with accompanying movements. The songs 
are a great improvement on the ordinary 
nursery songs, and tell of the wonders of 
birds and beasts and plants in such a way 
as to win the child’s love for all creation. 

Miss M. D. Weaver occupies the position 
of nurse, and minor ailments call for con- 
tinual attention. Miss Weavers work 
aims to be largely preventive, as well as 
remedial, as she teachers mothers the man- 
agement of babies. 

All the time of the children is not used 
in instructing them. They find enjoyment 
in swinging, bathing, and all sorts of out- 
door games, as well as in the mere delight 
of living under such novel conditions of 
fresh air and plenty of room to romp 
around. If the weather is too wet, there 
are toys, games, and picture books sent 
down by kind friends.’ The fortnight 
spent at the home is a revelation to man 
a child, who will talk of nothing else alt 
the Winter. Many a breakdown has been 
prevented by the timely visit to the sea- 
side, and many a convalescent child has 
regained such health as would have been 
impossible in the crowded home in the 
tenement house district. 

Funds for the work are urgently needed. 
The association has in view the erection of 
a substantial building, to take the place of 
the present homes, which are wooden 
structures twenty years old, but does not 
yet feel justified in undertaking the ex- 
pense. Many friends are regular contrib- 
utors to the Fresh Air Fund, but more are 
needed. The Treasurer is Mr. Warner Van 
Norden, 25 Nassau Street, and subscrip- 
tions may be sent to him, or to the General 
Agent, Dr. William H. Tolman, 105 East 
Twenty-second Street. For $50 the sub- 
scriber has the privilege of naming a 
room, and for $25 a bed can be named for 
the Summer. Ten dollars supports one 
child four weeks at the convalescent home. 

Only children whose circumstances are 
known to the friendly visitors of the asso- 
ciation are admitted, and every effort is 
made to confine the benefits of the work to 
those most worthy of them. 





A HAUNTED HOUSE IN FRANCE. 


The Ghost Displays a Most Unusual 
Lack of Dignity. 


Paris Dispatch to The London Standard. 

If the reports published are to be cred- 
ited, a house at Valence-en-Brie, mear 
Montereau, is the scene of curious phe 
nomena, or of the exploits of a very clever 
practical joker. It appears that the sup- 
posed ghosts, instead of making their pres- 
ence felt at night, do so in broad day- 
light—it is said generally about 6 o’clock. 
Though they upset furniture, open locked 
doors, shatter windows, and generally be- 


have in a most boisterous fashion, what 
creates the greatest astonishment is a 
voice which shouts out all sorts of frivol- 
on remarks, mingled with abuse and in- 
sults, 

This voice has been heard not only by 
the (tmmates of the house, the family 
Lebégue, and by the little servant Isabelle 
Pelletier, but also by some gendarmes, who 
were summoned to discover the ghost or 
practical joker. When they arrived the 
voice, according to the declaration of the 
Police Commissary, greeted them by shout- 
ing: ‘‘Ah, you had better get out of 
here, you, with your dirty boots.” 

The Police Commissary is, however, very 
far from believing in any supernatural 
manifestation, and all the more so be- 
cause no voice was heard while he and his 
policemen occupied the house during a 
whole evening and night. Mme. Lebégue, 
who is an invalid, is, of course, much dis- 
turbed by all the noise but the persons 
who hear it most often are her daughter 
Charlotte and the young servant. A re- 
porter was told that the other day Mme. 
Lebégue, in her bed, said she was thirsty, 
and that immediately the voice shouted: 
“Charlotte, Charlotte, your mother wants 
something to drink.” The little girl, it 
seems, is not in any way alarmed at the 
vyolce, which she hears constantly. 

As for the servant, the reporter says, 
she seems to be on almost friendly terms 
with the voice, and that the only thing 
that annoys her is that she has to put the 
furniture in order after it has been all 
thrown about by some invisible agency. 
The person who is the most persecuted b 
the voice is young Lebégue, a lad of fif- 
teen. It is said that when the voice was 
questioned by him it replied: ‘‘I am Prince 
Visky. I belong to a high Russian fam- 
ily,”” and whenever any one inquires where 
he is the voice invariably replies: ‘I am 
at Marseilles.’’ To the objection that in 
that case he is not at Valence-en-Brie, the 
answer comes: ‘‘ Oh, that is no matter. I 
can be at Marseilles and here, too.’’ 

Dr. Pate, who attends Mme. Lebégue, 
has heard the voice, and is one of those 
who seem to be the most impressed by its 
unaccountable character. In relating his ex- 
perience he said: ‘‘I have heard the voice 
myself, and that several times, like every- 
body else here. It used most violent and 
insulting expressions. Every time I heard 
it I advanced toward the corner, the wall, 
or the spot whence the voice seemed to 
issue, but [— could never discover anything, 
although I'made minute searches to find a 
crack, a hole, or opening through which 
it might have reached my ears. You will 
admit that is strange. And how can you 
explain the furniture upset in hermetically 
closed rooms? And please note the fact that, 
of the panes of glass that have been shat- 
tered, all were not exposed to stones thrown 
from outside. Some of them are in a pas- 
sage which could not be reached from out 
of doors. I must confess there is some- 
thing in the affair, but what it is I cannot 
imagine.”’ 

M. Delorme, a neighbor, has also fre- 
quently heard the voice, Though he can- 
not discover who it is, he is inclined to be- 
lieve it must be the trick of a ventrilo- 
quist. As for the furniture so often thrown 
about, he thinks that it must be the work 
of some practical joker, though he has 
not yet been discovered. 

In the meanwhile, however, the excite- 
ment created at Valence-en-Brie by the 
mysterious voice and upset furniture has 
spread to Paris, where the public, kept 
informed by the journals, are not satisfied 
with the declaration of the Police Commis- 
sary, who says it must be the work of a 
practical joker. If that is the case, and 
as there is some disturbance of public or- 
der, it is e duty of the police to arrest 
the perpetrators, and not to indulge in idle 
talk. It is certain that it would be more 
satisfactory if the Police Commissary, in- 
stead of simply saying that it must be a 
hear pen joker, could succeed in laying his 

on mm 





THEIR NEW SCHOLASTICATE. 


Christian Brothers to Go to St. Jog 
seph’s Seminary, Troy. 


St. Joseph’s Seminary, in Troy, for many 
years the training school of the priesthood 
of the province of New-York, and now 
abandoned in favor of the new St. Jo- 
seph’s Seminary, at Valentine Hill, Yonke 
ers, will become the scholasticate of the 
Brothers of the Christian Schools, com< 
monly known as the Christian Brothers. | 

It will take the name of St. Joseph’¢ 
Normal College, now situated at Ama< 
walk, Somers, Westchester County, tha 
present novitiate of the Brothers of tha 
Christian Schools. For a long time the 
Chrisiian Brothers have wished for more 
commodious quarters in which to train the 
voung men placed in their care, and Arche 
bishop Corrigan has consented to their re< 
moval to the old seminary building in 
Troy. 

The order of the Brothers of the Christian 
Schools is one of the best known among 
the lay orders of the Catholic Church. Itg 
members devote themselves wholly ta 
teaching, and their distinctive habit, a 
long black cassock and wide white collar, 
is a familiar one on the streets of this city. 
The order was founded by the Abbé de la 
Salle, in France, in 1684, and the following 
year he established the first school for the 
training of teachers at Rheims. 

Since that time the order has spread inta 
—-, ail parts of the world, and is es- 
pveciallv strong in this country and city. 
In the Diocese of New-York the Brother 
of the Christian Schools have charge o 
Manhattan College, at One Hundred and 
Thirty-first Street and the Western Boule- 
vard; the De La Salle Institute, on West 
Fifty-ninth Street; the De La Salle Acad- 
emy. on Second Street; the Sacred Heart 
Academy, Classon-on-the-Sound, and the 
Catholic Protectory. They also teach in the 
majority of the parochial schools in the 
diocese. 

They will take possession of their new 
home in the coming Fall. 





Paid No Attention to the Bell. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 

Sheep, so I am told, are just as stupid 
about bicycles as they are about every- 
thing else that goes on wheels. A young 
lady in Devonshire, riding down a grass 
slope, came across a sheep which was 
lying down exactly in her way. Much to 
the consternation of her friends, who were 
watching the performance, she apparently 
attempted to jump theranimal. Over rolled 
the trio, with the result that the bicycle 
was more or less damaged, the sheep’s 
feelings were hurt, and the lady got a 
black eye. 

‘ee But why did you do it” they asked 
er. ; 
“TI do it!’ was the indi nt reply; “2 

rang my bell as loud as could, but the 

silly creature would not get out of the 


way.” ; 





AMUSEMENTS. ; 
we 


Hammerstein’s Olympia. 33" -qway, 


ROOF: 


Shine, 


GARDEN 


THE SENSATION OF THE WORLD. 


Grandest entertain- onan 
ment ever given. FREGOLIT, ..23 resort. 


IN 
His 60 dif- 
New A ferent chage 
Play, acters. 


Also splendid bill, including Grand Opera Quar- 
tet, headed by P. Clarke, eat Americam 


‘ayne 
tenor; May Howard, Charles B. ard, Sadie Fox,’ 
Lamoyne Brod 





Glass 
Covering 
Over 
The 


Dewell, gymnast; the Silves; 
Marshall and Nelson, Techow’s trained cats, 
Maziez and Mazette. 


SPECIAL! TO-NIGHT! 
GRAND POPULAR 


e 
4 Davis, 
Grand Opera Quartet, Sadie Fox, Joe Flynn, Ell 
Caldwell, Alhambra Mandolin Quartet, Marsha 

and Nelson, Techow’s trained cats, Annie Hart,, 
Louls Granat, Meyer Cohen, O’Neil and Suther< 
land, Waterbury Brothers and Tenny, Charles B,; 
Ward, Eleonora Falk, and the twelve Josephiea 


ETM NEW UNION 50, 


j 
KATH 95, 50c. Noon to 11 P.M 


CONTINUOUS PERFORMANCE. 
Remarkable Triumph of 


LUMIERE’S 


Cinematograple 


The Town’s Latest Fad. 
ALSO A BIG VAUDEVILLE BILL. 


Manhattan Beach. 


Swept by Ocean .Breezes. 
SOUSA’S CONCERT BAND. 73293 °30"74 
RICE’S EVANGELINE Deity s==u0-83007 3 
RICE’S CIRCUS CARNIVAL, 235°3' Suds 
PAIN’S FIREWORKS & CUBA. ,2°332%. 


Special trains after all performances without ree 
gard to achedule. 
Seats for Rice’s Evangeline on sale at L. L, 
R. R. office, 1,818 Broadway. 


MADISON SQUARE ROOF GARDEN. 
(The largest and handsomest in the world.) 


Grand Concert To-night at 8. 


Press Eldridge, Cora Routt, Gilmore and Leon-« 
ard, Maud Nugent, Haines and Pettingill, Kath- 
leen Warren, Felix and Cain, Caroline Hull, 
4Zolian Trio, Falke and Semon, Ida Howell. 

TO-MORROW (MONDAY) 

Press Eldridge, Cora Routt, Maud Nugent, 
Haines and Pettingill Falke and Semon, Nellie 
Seymou-:, ura Vaun, Fields and Lewis, Felix 
and Cain, Frances Rousseau, Johnson and Dean, 
Three Delavines. 

In the event of rain performance in Concert Halli, 

Adm. 50c. Reserved Seats, $1. Boxes, $6, 


BROADWAY. Cor. of B’way & 4ist St. 
. ANDREW A. McCORMICK 
Handsomest and Coolest Theatre in the World. 
continuous season oO VEEKS 


THE DE WOLF HOPPER COMPANY 


will enjoy a short vacation, commencing July 27%, 
terminating the present engagement of 


EL CAPITAN 


ON SATURDAY, JULY 25TH, 
Exquisite souvenirs will celebrate the 
100th performance, Tuesday, July 21st, 


Proctor’s 

p ome 0 a e Pleasure 
' Palace, 58th St. 
Garden of Palms, Gorgeous Ballets, Espanita and 
Basquavola; Signora Giuri, premiere; Flying Cee- 
Mees; John W. Ransone as Mark Hanna; 38 others 
Only double stage in world. Adm., 25c. 12 to 12, 
Cc. PROCYWOR’S 23D ST. 11 to 11. 
lic., 25c., 50c. Rose Melville, Belle Black, 

Turner & Russell, the Carters; 36 others. 


CASINO! —_— 8TH CROWDED WEEK! 
Canary & Lederer’s IN GAY NEW-YORK! 


3d Annual Review! 
CASINO |NEXT WEEK! Pearl Andrews and 20 
ROOF! others. Adm. 50c. 

Rain or clear. Biggest Bill Yet! 


To-Night! Grand Performance! If rainy,in theatre, 


N { N } y 
G. €, PALACE ROOF GARDENS, 
Lex. Av., 43d to 44th St. 

Room for 10,000. Rain or clear. 
To-night extra sacred concert. 

Monday, July 12, and every following evening 
the peerless Jarbeau in imitations of Calvé; 

Stuart, the male Patti; Albini, and others. 


TERRACE GARDEN, S°&.* 


- Lex. Ave. 
Conried-Ferenczy Comic Opera Company. 


Tuesday & Wed. A N O N. 
} BOCCACCIO. 


Thursday, 
Friday & Sat. 
Nightly at 7:30. Concert in Open Air Garden. 
MARIE DRESSLER, ROGERS BROS., MAN: 
HATTAN COMEDY FOUR, JULES LEVY, EDI- 
SON’S MARVELOUS VITASCOPE, GREAT 
FOREIGN STARS. 


at KOSTER & RIATIS. 


MONDAY NIGHT. 2 BANDS. ADMISSION, 5°¢. 


wo PERN and US BE. 
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CLUB CHAT ABOUT SPORTS 





BITS OF TRUTH AND GOSSIP THAT 
ATTRACT ATTENTION. 


Much Trouble over Shelis This Sea- 
the Complaint of College 
Oarsmen—Columbia’s Handicap at 
Poughkeepsie—Yale Beaten on Her 
Merits, but Her Showing Consid- 
ered Most Satisfactory—Ought to 
Meet Cornell and Harvard. 


“ What in the world is the matter with 
the men who have had to do with the mak- 
ing of the shells for the college oarsmen 
this year?” asked Thé Veteran, when the 
“sporty”? members of the club had set- 
tled down in their cozy corner for their 


after-dinner smoke and chat. ‘Columbia's 
wretched showing at the Poughkeepsie 
regatta is in part explained by the fact 
that the shell that was made for her not 
only did not fit her crew, but that it was 
out of shape and not at all what was or- 
dered. Then Yale finds, when her crew gets 
ready to use the shell she was to race in 
at Henley, that it had not been made 
to measurements of the crew that was to 
row in it, but for a crew that had rowed 
the year before. The builder is blamed 
for the mistake in the first instance, and 

Captain of the crew for the mistake 
2 the latter. There may possibly be some 
scuse for the former mistake, though I 
cannot see where, but for the latter there 
ean be none, 

“Till bet there was some very lively 
profanity at Henley when ‘Bob’ Cook 
‘ound out what a mistake Capt. Tread- 

had made in sending to Waters the 
wrong measurements for the rigging of 
the Yale shell. If any English coach 
happened to be about at the time the dis- 
covery was made, I reckon he received @ 
few pointers about the use of the Queen’s 
language when Cook opened his mouth. 
There is no possible way of misunderstand- 
ing him when he speaks under circum- 
Stances like these. Rather reckon Tread- 

Way wished that he had never been born 
about that time. Cook can be more forci- 
ble than polite when he really tries to be.” 

“True,” quietly remarked one of the 
men who had pulled an oar in one of the 
few Yale eights that had been beaten in 
the races at New-London. ‘“ Cook can say 
things that would not look well in print 
when there is occasion for it. But what 
about the Columbia boat? I had not hearaé 
@bout thet?” 

“Nor 1,” chimed in a half dozen others 
who had been induced to bet on Colum- 
bia to win the intercollege event on the 
Hudson, and who could not account for 
her poor showing. 

Then The Veteran, who was known to 
be well on the inside of affairs at the 
university, and who was also known to 
have escaped any losses by backing Colum- 
bia, told of what he had heard and what 
he, in part, knew. 

“It was altogether an unfortunate af- 
fair all through,” said he, “and was a 


terrible handicap to Guy Richards and 
Putnam, who did all that they could for 
the crew. When the shell reached quar- 
ters, a couple of days before the race, 
‘Wallace, who had charge of the shells, at 
once said that it was not the shell that 
had been ordered. It sat too deep in the 
water, had a list to port, the outriggers 
were not in line, it had a decided bulge 
on one side, and was so light that, with 
the heavy crew in it, the lower part of 
some of the outriggers became submerged 
in the water. It was, of course, too late 
to get a new shell, and so such necessary 
changes as could be made were made, 
But with all the work that was done to 
remedy things, the boat was too light 
for the men, and did not fic them at all. 
A sag naturally developed, and that is, in 
short, the reason why the crew made such 
@ wretched showing over a course that 
they had rowed in better than 19% minutes, 
without wind or tide to favor them. 

“The facts have been somewhat guard- 
ed, on the ground that it is not worth 
while to hold post-mortems on such things 
@s boat races. But, in justice to the crew, 
the facts should be known, no matter if 
they do reflect on the boat builder. They 
should also be made public as a matter of 
justice to the coaches on whom the blame 
Will fall, among people who do not know 
these facts. It was a hard deal that the 
boys got. I don’t think they could have 
beaten Cornell, even if they had a shell 
that fitted them perfectly; but they would 
certainly have made a better showing, 
and would have been in the fight at some 
part of the race, for there was all the 
strength and grit and sand in the sheil 
that was necessary. Do not believe all 
the stories you hear about the fault being 
with the men in refusing to stand the 
strict training. They stood that well, and 
were fairly obedient. But Cornell would 
have been beaten in such a shell as the 
Columbia boys had to row in. The crew 
was all right, but the shell was all wrong. 
That is the true story of the reason for 
what has been generally termed the dis- 
grace of Columbia.” 


*,* 


“And. does the mistake in the measure- 
ments of their shell account for the de- 
feat of the Yale boys at Henley?” asked 
The Novice, who is trying hard to be in 
the swim with the older members of the 
@oteric in the sporting corner. 

“Not at all,” answered The Oarsman, 
who had pulled an oar with a blue blade 
in one of the New-London regattas. ‘‘ We 


were beaten on our merits, and there was 
mot a Yale man who was at all familiar 
with the situation but expected defeat for 
the crew after he began to read that 
“Bob” Cook was making experiments 
with strokes and shells and oars. They 
knew well enough that he is a man who 
does not make changes when a crew suits 
him, and he can tell in a very few days 
after he gets hold of the men whether 
they are the sort that will win a race. 
When the news arrived that he had gone 
into experiments, every old Yale man knew 
that the game was up, and that Cook was 
simply trying to whip them into shape 
or making as good a showing as possi- 
le. 

“The experiments he made were made 
rather with an eye to the future of boating 
at Yale than for immediate results, too. He 
£aw that boating in England had advanced 
rgince he first learned the principles that 
have made Yale famous as a boating col- 
lege, over a quarter of a century ago. Cook 
wanted to see what the suggestions he re- 
ceived were worth for future use at Yale, 
and he tried the oars and some other quips 
and quirks for the sake of seeing what ef- 
fect they would have on men whose 
Siiength and capabilities he knew to the 
last ounce. What he learned will develop 
next year, when w6 may certainly look for 
a change in the methods that have for so 
long prevailed at Yale, if the new ones are 
the better for the different sort of water 
— different rowing conditions we have 

ere. 

‘If Courtney could pick up so much as he 
did while in England, ideas that made him 
turn out from Cornell as good a crew as 
we have ever seen on the water, then Cook 
is sure to have found very much more. As 
an amateur and a representative of the 

urest of amateur sport, he would be warm- 
y received and given all the points he could 
ask for from the amateur coaches of Eng- 
lang. Courtney, as a professional, would 
not be able to get into the confidence of 
the men and learn the secrets which make 
the Englishmen the greatest oarsmen in the 
world. 

‘It is useless for Yale to try and send a 
winning crew to Henley. So it is useless 
for any other American crew to try to 
wrest the laurels from the English college- 
bred oarsmen. There is too great a handi- 
cap against American oarsmen, and they 
will never win the Challenge Cup, except by 
a fluke, until we become a nation of water- 
men, as are the English. Every lad at an 
English college rows, and many of them 
have rowed for years before they entered 
college. Here many of the strongest and 
best men who have ever sat in a college 
crew never saw a shell until they went to 
college as freshmen. Few ever touch an 
oar after they graduate. The Englishman 
is a born oarsman, as he is a born horse- 
man and cricket player. The American stu- 
dent, as a rule, becomes an oarsman, a 
ball player, or an athlete after he enters col- 
lege, or at best when he enters the pre- 
paratory schoo]. There is a handicap ttrat 
cannot be overcome. For that reason I be- 
lieve that the Grand Challenge Cup will 
never be within our reach. To every Eng- 
lish lad of good birth sport of almost all 
kinds is natural; with us it is an acqulre- 


ment, 
“What Yale wants to do now is to settic 
battle royal with Harvard and | 


éown tora 


| Cornell at Poughkeepsie, 





and show the 
world that she is able to whip everything 
on this side of the water, even if she can- 
not row successfully against a crew of vet- 
erans such as the Leanders turn out every 
year, and such as she will always turn out, 
as a requirement for admission to the club 
is that a member shall have rowed on his 
university crew. Yale has her hands full at 
home, now that Cornell has adopted a sen- 
sible stroke. Harvard will also be able to 
give her a tussle if Mumford is allowed to 
have his way, judging from what he did 
with the material he had at hand this 
Spring. He turned out the best crew that 

arvard has had in years, and if he is only 
allowed to establish a rowing policy there— 
something that Harvard has not had in 
many years—the crews from Cambridge will 
be hard nuts for any crew to crack. Yale 
must go to Poughkeepsie now and estab- 
lish anew her right to the leadership in 
aquatics. She will have no mean foes in 
Cornell and Harvard, and a regatta there 
with her in it would be the greatest thing 
= have ever had on this side of the wa- 
er.”’ 

+,* 

“ How about that other English invasion 
we have heard so much about within the 
past week? I mean the visit of the Bel- 
mont racers. Will ‘Augy’ find that the 
horses over there are like the Leander 
crew has been to Yale?”’ asked The Owner, 
who thinks that in the future he may have 


a chance to see his colors carried to the 
front in the English Derby. 

Of course it was The Plunger who an- 
swered him. ‘“ Certainly,’’ he said, with 
the most confident sort of an air. ‘‘ The 
defeat of Don de Oro in the Great American 
Stakes and the Great Trial Stakes makes it 
certain, as you will remember that I inti- 
mated a week ago, that the cult is not of 
the sort of which Derby winners are made. 
Horses that sulk and horses that are ‘ in- 
and-outers’ will not do for the blue rib- 
bon over such a trying course as that at 
Epsom Downs. The Derby will not be won 
by & Belmont horse in 1897, I am as certain 
as I am that I am sitting here. I reckon 
Belmont will come to that conclusion when 
he learns how his horses ran in the Great 
Trial Stakes. I should not be at all surprised 
if the invasion was put off for a year or 
two at least, or until he gets something 
that he is certain is first-class. Henry of 
Navarre with a splint, no matter how tri- 
fling it may be; Hastings and Margrave un- 
der suspicion, Don de Oro an uncertain 
quantity, and Octagon a failure, or at least 
still in the maiden class, does not look to 
be a formidable string with which to run 
up against the best horses in the United 
Kingdom. Don’t be surprised if the trip is 
abandoned. Mr, Belmont has too much at 
stake to take a string that is not really a 
high-class one, from the American stand- 
point, at least. He is young, and can afford 
to wait.” 

+,* 


“ And Riley Grannan’s invasion? ”’ queried 
The Punter. 

“Will probably result in his having to 
send over here to have the property he is 
said to have at Lexington, Ky., mortgaged 
so that he can get enough money to get 
back home with—that is, if he tries to get 
smart with the English bookmakers.” 





THE GOLF CHAMPIONSHIPS, 


Eighty-five Experts to Compete at 
Shinnecock Hills This Week. 


_The entries for the golf championships of the 
United States to begin at Southampton to-mor- 
row include eighty-five names, a big increase over 
last year, when only thirty-four golfers started 
out in the first round at Newport. The eighty-five 
contestants come from twenty-six golf clubs, the 
St. Andrew’s Golf Club of Yonkers sending the 
largest delegation—eleven members. Among them 
are W. H. Sands, the St. Andrew’s champion; L. 
B. Stoddart, ex-champion of America; A. IL. 
Livermore, H. R. Sweny, and F. W. Menzies. 

The present amateur champion, Charles Blair 
Macdonald, is the only entry from the Chicago 
Golf Club, and the Onwenbia Club of Lake For- 
est, sends a strong man—H. J. Whigham—who 
is expected to show up well in front. Other 
cracks who have many supporters as champion- 
ship winners are James A. Tyng, Morristown 
Club; H. C. Leeds, Myopia Hunt Club, Mass.; 
A. H. Fenn, Palmetto Club, Aiken, S. C., and 
H. P. Toler, Baltusrol Club. Tyng and Toler are 
practicing at Shinnecuck now, and each has low- 
ered the record for the eighteen holes, formerly 
83 strokes. Toler has done it in 81 and Tyng in 
79 strokes. 

The entries are: 

St. Andrew’s Golf Club, Yonkers—L, B. Stod- 
dart, W. H. Sands, James Brown, A. L. Liver- 
more, H. R. Sweny, J. E. Weeks, Jr., F. W. 
Menzies, Peter Fletcher, F. L. V. Hoppin, H. W. 
Taft, and J. B. Upham. 

Philadelphia Country Club—Charles Bohlen, Dr. 
Charles Claxton, L. A. Biddle, G. T. Newhall, 
and W. M. McCawley. 

Westbrook Golf Club, Islip, L. I.—J. M. Krapp, 
W. Bayard Cutting, Jr., Lindsley Tappin, Charles 
L. Tappin, H. B. Hollins, and Devereaux Emmet, 

Dyker Meadow Club, Brooklyn—J. H. Merritt, 
W. B. Crittenden, W. H. Crittenden, and J. F. 
Talmage, Jr. 

Staatsburg Golf Club, N. Y.—R. P. Huntington, 

Ardsley Casino—Roderick Terry, Jr. 

Meadowbrook Club, Hempstead, L. L—F, O. 
Beach and W. Rutherford. 

Baltimore Golf Club, Hamilton, 
T. Henry and Herbert C. Leeds. 

Morristown Golf Club—James A. Tyng and Will- 
iam Shippen. 

Baltusrol Golf Club, Short Hills, N. J.—Harry 
P. Toler, George E. Perkins, Beverly Ward, Jr., 
and L. P. Bayard, Jr. 

Cambridge Golf Club, Mass.—J. E. Thorp, A. L. 
Ripley, and D. M. Little. 

Palmetto Golf Club, Aiken, 8, C. Arthur H. 
Fenn. 

Knollwood Country Club, Westchester County, 
N. Y.—H. M. Harriman. 

Washington Golf Club—Henry May. 

Tuxedo Golf Club—W. B. Smith, Grenville 
Kane, Price Collier, D. E. C. Rushmore, and 
William Kent. 

Richmond County Country Club, 8. L—C. T. 
Stout, G. E. Armstrong, James. Park, J. R. Chad- 
wick, and Otto Hochmeyer. 

Lakewood Golf Club, N. J.—Jasper Lynch, Rob- 
ert B. Kerr, and Dr. Paul T. Kimball. 

Onwenbia Golf Club, Lake Forest, Ill.—H. J. 
Whigham. 

Chicago Golf Club—C. B. Macdonald. 

Alleghany Country Club, Pittsburg, Penn.—John 
Moorehead, Jr. 

Shinnecock Hills Golf Club—Grosvenor Atter- 
bury, H. G. Trevor, Archibald Rogers, Charles 8. 
Brown, Markoe Robertson, L. E. Larocque, W. 
Rossiter Betts, H. F. Godfrey, and George C. 

lark, Jr. a 
ag County Club, Manchester, Mass.—F. F. 
Amory, Q. A. Shaw, Jr., T. B. Gennett, Jr., R. 
B. Stone, J. F. Curtis, and G. 8. Curtis. 2 

Country Club of Brookline, Mass.—H. D. Cha- 


pin. ; 
N ort Golf Club—A. M. Coats, H. O, Have- 
Ph a tas, Richard Peters, J. A. Stillman, L. Wa- 
terbury, and H. R. Winthrop, Jr. 
Fairfield Country Golf Club, Greenwich, Conn.— 
c. S. Cox. 


HANDICAP GOLF AT NORWOOD. 


Mass.—Morton 





J, ©. MeCall Wins the First Prize in 
an Eighteen-Hole Tournament, 


Norwoop PaRK, N. J., July 11.—The mem- 
bers of the Norwood Field Club at this place 
played their third handicap gold tournament, a 
match for eighteen holes, to-day. First and sec- 
ond prizes consisted of a handsome silver beer 
stein as first and an elegant silver-mounted um- 
brella, with a golf handle stick, as second prize. 
The route covered a distance of nearly two miles, 
and two rounds were made, The players came in 
contact with about twenty low hedges that sur- 
round the different cottages, which made the 
playing somewhat difficult. 

The entries were J. C. McCall, Edward Sim- 
mons, Edward Henderson, J. S. Browning, W. C. 
Van Antwerp, Albert McClave, H. K. Browning, 
J. A. McCall, B. McCall, Harry Billings, W. D. 
Harper, Frank Hurd, and John Albaugh, Jr. 

J. Scott Browning was the first to reach home 
with a score of 92 net, and McClave was close 
at his heels, with a net of 110 as second. Neither 
of the two men could see how they could be 
beaten with such a score, but it was only a little 
later when ‘‘ Eddie ’’ Henderson popped in on them 
with a score of 92, he holding a tie with Brown- 
ing, and leaving McClave out of it all together. 
While the remainder of the contestants were 
fighting their way home through the hot sun, 
Henderson and Browning were sitting on a bench 
under a tree at the home spot, discussing the 
matter as to how the tie should be played off. 
They were just about deciding upon what they 
should do about it, when, to their surprise, along 
came McCall and Simmons, the two last players 
of the lot, who dropped in on them with a net 
score to McCall’s credit of 79 and 91 for Sim- 
mons, who captured first and second prizes, 
respectively. 

The full score was as follows: 


J. C. MeCalh.....200 ones bogies 119 

Edward Simmons... ....+..+++ 

Edward Henderson 

J. Scott Browning............ 

B.  “MicCalh. 000 cnbec cee cccececs 

W. C. Van Antwerp 

H. K. Browning 

Harry Billings 

Albert McClave....... sb edsse 

J. A. McCall 218 75 
Albaugh, Harper, and Hurd did not finish. 





Too Tightly Gartered. 


From The Gentleman’s Magazine. 
People who are apt to see the woman in 
the actress, forgetting that the player, un- 
like other artists, has two identities, should 
take warning from the curious case of Miss 
Macklin. As an actress she gave way to 
none in her penchant for assuming male at- 


tire; as a woman none could have been more 
prudish. Ls rege on A conflict between the 
two identities brought about her death, 
Careful dressing in ‘“* breeches ” caused 
her to fasten her rter g0 tight that a 
malignant tumor showed itself the inner 
part of the leg near the knee, This she 
would permit no medical man to examine 
until the evil became ineradicable, _ 


: ‘NEW-YORK 


NOW FOR FAST TROTTING 
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THE HARNESS RACERS GUTTING IN 
GOOD CONDITION. 


Will Try Their Speed at the Grand 
Cireuit Meetings Which 
This Week—To Open at the Union 
Course, Saginaw—New-York Sends 


Begin 


Some Fast Steppers on the Circuit 
—Some of Those That Are Expect- 
ed to Win, 


For the last two months the harness 
racers have been filling engagements ir 
many States, but the sensations of the 
present campaign are yet to come. The 
breaking of some minor records as early 


as June only goes to prove that there is 
more speed on tap than ever before, and 
the whirlwind clip that has already been 
important meetings this 
month is but the forerunner of more brill- 
iant feats near at hand. 

Up to the commencement of this decade 
the Grand Circuit had a virtual monopoly 
of the notable events, chiefly because there 
was more money to be earned there than 
in any other series. Then came the rivalry 
of the ambitious Western associations that 
threatened at one time to destroy the rep- 
utation and carry off the prestige of the 
Eastern and Middle States. This compe- 
tition was a boon to the breeders and own- 
ers of fast stock, because it raised the 
earning capacity of the horses and re- 
duced the price of entrance fees for those 
who did not secure any part of the purses. 
In some instances the liberality worked ruin 
to the track, and some of the fastest speed- 
ing grounds in the country, notably the one 
at Independence, Iowa, had a rocket-like 
career that ended in their being unable to 
meet obligations and to hold the patronage 


that had been secured at the outset. 


*,* 


Amid these tps and downs of the new as- 
sociations the Grand Circuit has continued 
to be the rallying place for the fastest per- 
formers during the midsummer season. 
Though there have been many changes in 
its membership, this most classical of all 
the series of light harness events retains its 
former popularity, and has outlived the op- 
position that at one time assumed such for- 
midable proportions. In the reconstructed 


form it is called the ‘‘ New Grand Circuit” 
this year, including three Western points 
that were formerly outside of the select cir- 
cle. Saginaw, which has been at the head 
of the line since 1884, leads off the merry 
dance for the third time, with a programme 
rather more modest than that of former 
years. 

The course at Union Park is not particu- 
larly fast, and instead of being kept busy 
throughout the six days, as they were last 
season, the trotters and pacers make their 
first appearance on Tuesday and end their 
engagements in- the Saginaw Valley on 
Friday of this week. Without even the 
customary respite over Sunday, the sport 
goes on at Detroit the following afternoon, 
necessitating a rapid flight from the 
smaller Michigan city to the larger one on 
the shores of Lake Erie. The metropolis 
of the Wolverine State has played a lead- 
ing part in the history of the sulky for 
half century or more, and has recent 
made great strides toward the foremost 
place in the trotting world. Two years 
ago a new driving park, laid out on a scale 
of magnificence that is only equaled by 
the great race tracks in the vicinity of 
New-York, took the place of the old course 
that bore the ungraceful name of Ham- 
tramck, and had done duty for more than 
@ generation. 


*,* 


Ic was fondly hoped that the new track 
would prove the fastest one in the land, 
and when the race record for trotting geld- 
ings was lowered to 2:09 over it by Lord 
Clinton the prospect for other sensations 
seemed bright. Unfortunately, the footing 
was not suited to all the collection of stars 
that went over the broad stretches, and the 
meeting ended with this one championship 
performance. Even it did not remain long, 
for the once despised Ryland T. put in three 
heats at Cleveland just one week later that 
were all below the notch which his black 
rival had reached on the other side of the 
lake. Indeed, the average rate maintained 
by all the winners on the sulky course at 
Glenville quite eclipsed what had been done 
at Detroit. 

Nothing daunted by this reverse, the men 
who had set out to make the City of the 
Straits the record-breaking point of the 
Summer campaign made extensive altera- 
tions in the track, cutting down the heavy 
grade and reducing the toboggan-slide home 
stretch to a more even slope. The soil itself 
was also renewed, and the horsemen found 
a much improved battleground when they 
visited Grosse Pointe last July. The proof 
of this was furnished at once, and through- 
out the six days there were sixteen miles 
below 2:10. Cleveland was able to maintain 
its pride of place to some extent with one 
heat more in the units than Detroit had fur- 
nished, but the latter city gave us the great- 
est mile of the year when Robert J. flew 
over its remodeled speedway in 2:02. Though 
this was a losing performance technically, it 
goes to the credit of the track over which it 
was accomplished. What is more im- 
portant, it indicates that something even 
more notable is liable to be seen this month, 
when the galaxy of fliers have another op- 
portunity to test the merits of this splen- 
did course, 

*,* 

No matter what results may be reached in 
Michigan, the stay of the Grand Circuit 
cavalcade in Ohio is sure to be attended 
with deeds worthy of the high place in the 
trotting world which the Buckeye State 
has held for a quarter of a century. The 
first world’s record ever made within its 
borders dates back to 1884, when Maud 8S. 
trotted against time in 2:00% at Clevelana, 
but prior to that such celebrities as Gold- 
srith Maid, Smuggler, and St. Julien had 
accomplished feats that were scarcely less 
creditable under the more exciting condi- 
tions of actual contest. Of late years this 
wonderful track on the outskirts of the 
Forest City, with its glistening yellow sur- 
cace that seems to possess the elasticity of 
a springboard, has enabled the harness 
racers to maintain a rate of speed that is 
not approached anywhere else. 

The single exception at Detroit last sea- 
son has already been noted, and even such 
lightning courses as those at Terre Haute 
and Indianapolis cannot show a _ record 
bristling with so many miles inside the 
column of tens as the one at Cleveland. 
This rivalry for the spéed honors forms one 
of the most fascinating incidents of every 
season, and the struggle of the next few 
weeks promises to be more exciting than 
that of former years. The practice which 
has obtained at Detroit of giving a hand- 
some bonus for sensational time naas doubt- 
less helped to bring its standard closer to 
the one at Cleveland. This liberal custom 
had its origin at the Hamtramck course, 
one of the first successful aspirants for the 
added money being the pacer Mascot, who 
won his first important engagement there 
in 1891, and stepped one heat fast enough 
to get the extra $500. 


*,* 


New-York contributes more to the list of 
crack performers out this season than ever 
before. Besides the stables owned by Major 
Ss. T. Dickinson, W. E. D. Stokes, and 
James Butler, who has more recently come 
into prominence as a turfman, there are 
several horses owned in the metropolis that 
have been sent to other trainers, who will 


make the tour of the Grand Circuit. In the 
Eastern campaign that has been on in 
New-England for the past month there is 
also a strong delegation from the metro- 
politan district. John H. Shults, who has 
become proverbial as a liberal buyer and 
the most unlucky of the rich fanciers when 
his horses are on the turf, seems nothing 
daunted by the untimely loss of the val- 
uable mare Mystery, which occurred just 
when she gave promise of carrying every- 
thing before her in the New-England cir- 
cuit. He has selected another speedy trot- 
ter from his big collection, in Nosegay, one 
of his purchases at last Winter’s sales, to 
take Mystery’s place in the stable of KE. R. 
Bowne, who is easily the foremost of the 
younger professional reinsmen in this city. 

Nosegay enters the campaign with a 
much greater speed handicap than the 
other mare, as she scored 2:13% in a race 
at Boston last September. Even this low 
mark is not likely to impair her value this 
season, for in the pr ratory work on Mr. 
Shults’s private track at Parkville Farm 
she has stepped quarters and halves at a 
clip that entitles her to consideration in 
the hottest company. Nosegay will be 
sent to Trainer Bowne when he returns to 
Boston this week. Besides this fleet step- 
yes Mr. Shults has the fast pacing mare 

erndale, who will join the forces at the 
Hub later in the month. She cost her pres- 
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had her in charge last season, but was not 
sutcessful in getting her up to winning 
fcrm. She has a whirlwind brush, and oa 
cne occasion held her own with Directly in 
a trial through the home stretch at De- 
troit. Ferndale will be handted by Jer-m- 
McKinney, the resident trainer at Park- 
ville Farm. 





AMONG THE WHIST PLAYERS. 


Summer Games at the Clubs—Problems 
to be Solved, 


At a match in the Brooklyn Whist Club last 
week between Weems’s team and Lawrence's 
team, the latter won by seven tricks, as fol- 
lows: 

Veems’s Team—Weems, A. Josephson, Henius, 
Stevenson, 142. 

Lawrence’s Team—Lawrence, 
sephson, Wiide. 149. 

In the match of the mixed tournament at the 
Brooklyn Whist Club last week there were only 
three tables in play. The highest score, North 
and South, was 151, made by Mrs. Baker and 
Mr. Sweeny. The highest East and West was 
171, made by Mrs. McConnell and Mr. Boyd. 
The average North and South was 145; East 
and West, 167. The following is the score in 
detail: 


Segur, L. Jo- 


NORTH AND SOUTH. 


Piayers. Score. 
Mrs. Baker and Mr. Sweeny. .151 
Mrs. Wade and Mr. T 143 2 
Mrs. and Mr, Evans on 3 

EAST AND WEST. 


Mrs. McConnell and Mr. Boyd. .171 4 os 
Mrs. and Mr. Tucker 165 os 2 
Miss Simons and Mr. Baker...164 $e 3 

The Philadelphia Telegraph says: ‘A corre- 
spondent has asked us to what cause we attrib- 
ute the success of the Hamilton team this year. 
We answer, first of all, team work, perfected as 
far as possible by years of practi-e. The four 
players all thoroughly believed in the exact sys- 
tem they were using. They worked together 
equally well, in every one of the three combi- 
nations, and played as nearly an equal game 
in all respects as it was possible for four dif- 
ferent men to play.”’ 

The other Eastern clubs (particularly the 
Brooklyn Whist Club) were strongly urged 
through the columns of THE Timps to p-actice 
team work in preparation for the contests in 


the congress. In New-York and Brooklyn little 
or no team work was practiced. Hine illae 
lacrimae. 

It should have been stated in Tue TimMeEs of 
July 5 that in the prize Whitfield problem 
spades are trumps, and that North is to lead and 
North and South to take six tricks. All this 
was stated in THE TIMES when the problem 
was published. It is repeated here, in case the 
readers may have forgotten it. A correspondent 
says he thinks he has seen something like one 
of THE TIMEs’s problems before. All the prob- 
lems published in THE TIMES are composed by 
the writer, unless otherwise stated. 

At the regular meeting of the Brooklyn Whist 
Club tournament last week there were fifty-two 
players present. The highest score North and 
South was 180, made by A. Taylor and A. Jo- 
sephson. The highest East and West was 180, 
made by Baker and Elwell. The average North 
and South and East and West was the same, 
169. The play, with one or two exceptions, was 
very close. The following is the score in de- 
tail: 


Gain. Loss. 
6 e% 


NORTH AND SOUTH. 

Players. Score, Gain. 
A. Taylor and A. Josephson.... iSvU 11 
Weems and Tormey............ 177 § 
Wait and Wilde............... 176 
Murray and Torrey 175 
Leggett and Dougherty........ 172 
Buflinton and Allen os . 
Hewitt and Marckwald. 
Evans and Weeks 
Scrimgeour and Germond 
Gaskell and Scott, Jr....... 
Putnam and Nitchie 
Condit and E, N. Stone........ 
Jay Stone and Plimpton 


EAST AND WEST. 


Loss. 


Sadao s+ 2 oe eo ee 


a 


Score. Ga 


* PNwWwIRs 


Baker and Elwell 

Solar and Kieb 

Boyd and McGrath 

L. Josephson and Thompson... 17! 
Pond and Simons 

Church and Read 

Evans and Tucker............. 
J. L. Taylor and Horton 
Henius and Stevenson 

Dollard and Sweeny 

oe 8 aa ea eee 
Claflin and Field 


ee 


The high scores in the tournament to date are 
as follows: 
E. T. Baker..........135{/R. H. Weems 
R. P. Rowe. ....0....118/G. 
A. E. Taylor..... ~.112|J. Langmuir.....se... § 
A. Josephson y . B. Newman 

Correct answers to the problem published in 
THE TiIMEs of July 5 have been received from 
** Novice,’’ Montclair, N. J., and B. J. Backman, 
Manhattan Athletic Club, New-York. The prob- 
lem and solution are given below: 


Problem, 
NORTH. 


SOUTH. 

5, A i 4 

cst 

, A 

WEST. 
H, 5322 
s, 3 
D, K Kn 
Hearts trumps; North to lead, and North and 

South to take five tricks. 

Solution, 
TRICK 4, 
Ss. C, 4 
W. H, 5° 
NN. GZ 
E. C, Qu 
TRICK 5. 
W. D, Kn 
Be & 2 
I D, 4 
& D, A® 
TRICK 6. 


TRICK 1. 
Y. H, 8* 


8. C, 5 
fa 2 
Ae & 
5s. 8, K 

*Denotes trick taken. 

No correct solution has been received of the 
Perception prize problem published in THE NEew- 
York TIMES of July 5, and taken from Whist 
for June. 

A very close and interesting match was played 
at the Brocklyn Whist Club last week between 
A. Josephson’s team and Stevenson’s team. The 
latter team won by two tricks, as follows: 

Stevenson’s Team—Stevenson, Barrow, 
and H. Horton, 154, 

A. Josephson’s Team—A. Josephson, lL. Joseph- 
son, Earle, and Clafiin, 132. 

The following is the weekly problem for the 
whist-playing readers of THE TIMES: 


Tolar, 


Problem, 
NORTH. 


EAST. 


H, K Qu Kn 4 
D, K Kn 5 
5, 


Cc, 8 
SOUTH. 

H, 10 8 6 

D, 4 

CAGE 4 
Ss, ey 
WEST. 

H, — 

S, Kn 10 
D, Qu 9 6 


Cc, Qu Kn 2 


Hearts trumps. South to lead, and North and 
South to take six tricks. 

There will be no more ‘‘ compass whist ’’ played 
in the Manhattan Athletic Club until October. 
‘“‘Boston’’ is now the prevailing game at the 
club. There are some excellent ‘‘ Boston ’’ play- 
ers there, and it is really a liberal education to 
watch their game. The weather interferes very 
little with whist at the Brooklyn Whist Club. 
One can get a game there any afternoon or 
evening. 


John Law and the Mississippi Scheme. 


From The Cornhill Magazine. 

The means by which the debt of France 
was to be wiped off the slate and the 
financial salvation of the country achieved 
was the Mississippi scheme of John Law. 
The proposals of this individual to the 
French Government were that he should 
become the sole creditor of the nation, and 
be allowed to issue paper money to ten 
times the amount of the national debt, that 
is, to the extent of £2,080,000,000. The 
scheme was so attractive in outward guise 
that the necessary permission was given 
to Law to found the Royal Bank of France 
and to issue his notes. The bank carried 
on all the usual business in paper, such as 
the receiving of deposits, the discounting 
of bills, and the issuing of promissory 
notes. It was at first amazingly success- 


ful, and the Royal Bank was given fresh 
powers. 

The exclusive right of coining money was 
intrusted to it, the trade of the old ench 
East India Company was transferred to 
it, and its Directors were further conceded 
the monoply of trading with the littoral of 
the Mississ ppl Its history is widely that 
of the South Sea C any. five-hun- 
dred-pound share was at one time wees 

‘on- 





000 worth of the bank’s notes; 
in this counter, £0 in France, uni- 
ruin overtook nation for a time, 





‘y 896.--FOUR fi PARTS—THIRTY-TWO P 





END OF A FINE CRUISE 





ATLANTIC CLUB YACHT SQUADRON 
DISBANDS AT SHELTER ISLAND. 


The Most Successfal Cruise in the His- 

tory of the Club in Spite of Rain 
Most Efficient 
the Regatta 
Its 


and Fog—Three 


Flag Officers and 
Committee Responsible for 
Success—Ceremony at Colors on 
the Atalanta Will Be Popular. 


SHELTER IsLAND, July 11.—The Atlantic 
Yacht Cluc squadron disbanded at 10 o’clock 
Several of the yachts left 
the harbor at once. Commodore George J. 
Gould’s steamer Atalanta left for the west- 


ward, Rear Commodore John H. Hanan’s 
Empla went to Newport. Vice-Commodore 
F. T. Adams’s Sachem is still here. Com- 
modore Adams is going to make a trip 500 
miles out in the ocean and back with W. 
H. McClure as his guest. He will start 
early next week. Of the rest of the fleet 
some have gone one way and some another. 

This vear’s cruise was the best in the his- 
tory of the club. It was marred some- 
what by the rain and fog, but the Atlantic 
yachtsmen are no fair-weather sailors, and 
they j;ust took everything as it.came, raced 
their yachts, rain or shine, and made the 
best of the situation. If the weather had 
been fine, the cruise would have been one 
of the best ever had in this country by any 
club. 

The racing has been first class, and in the 
fog the yachtsmen had a chance to show 
their abilities as navigators. A great deal 
of credit is due to the members of the Re- 
gatta Committee. Usually members of this 
committee get ‘‘more kicks than ha’- 
pence.”’ There have been protests made on 
this cruise, and some good hard kicking 
against the rulings of the committee, but 
it was all done in a friendly way, and John 
L. Bliss and his associates on the cruise, 
W. L. Gerrish, Major McNulty, and Louis 
F. Jackson, deserve credit for their ef- 
forts. This is the feeling of all who sailed 
in the squadron. The steam yacht Talis- 
man, owned by H. Ballantyne, was char- 
tered by the club for the Regatta Commit- 
tee and the reporters. No other club in 
the country ever did this. 

Of course, tne success or failure of the 
cruise depended on Commodore George J. 
Gould. It is no easy matter to lead a 
yacht squadron, but Commodore Gould 
was equal to the occasion. He took a 
great interest in everything that was done, 
and was a real leader throughout the 
cruise. The Atalanta is a beautiful flag- 
ship, and the receptions, luncheons, and 
dinners he gave will linger long in the 
memory of the yachtsmen. Mrs. Gould 
was largely responsible for the success of 
the cruise and made herself immensely 
popular. Fleet Captain Thomas L. Watson 
and Fleet Surgeon Wisner D. Townsend, 
the Commodore’s aides, were two very 
busy men, and hardly had time to think of 
anything but what pertained to the wel- 
fare of the yachtsmen. 

Commodore Gould has his flagship run in 
man-of-war style. He believes that the 
flag should be respected by the ceremony 
observed in a man-of-war. Each night, 
at colors, the crew and all on boara 
were mustered aft, facing the flag. 
The band played ‘The Star-Spanglea 
Banner,” and as the flag was lowered every 
one saluted. The flag was hauled down 
slowly, and touched the deck just as the 
last note of the National air sounded. In 
a very short time all the yachtsmen in the 
fleet follawed the Commodore’s example, 
and on Friday evening the b‘g display of 
bunting on every yacht in the harbor was 
lowered in perfect time with the flag on 
the Atalanta. It was one of the prettiest 
scenes ever witnessed in Deerings Harbor. 
_Vice Commodore F, T, Adams has worked 
like a beaver for this cruise, and he, too, 
is largely responsible for its success. He 
has entertained liberally on his yacht, and 
althovgh the Sachem is only in cruising 
trim he has entered her in all the races, 
in order to make the sport as interesting as 
possible. The yachting world would boom 
with a few more men like Vice Commodore 
and Mrs. Adams, 

A very pretty party was given on the 
Sachem on Friday morning by Vice Com- 
modore and Mrs. Adams. They entertained 
the children who were sailing on the yachts, 
among whom were Kingdon, Jay, Margery, 
and Vivian Gould. The visitors to the 
Sachem had a royal time. Fire balloon, 
day fireworks, and diving devils were let 
off for their fun, and each left the yacht 
with some souvenir of the visit. 

Rear Commodore John H. Hanan was 
another hard worker. Without him and his 
yacht Embla the racing would have 
been very much spoiled. -He placed his 
boat at the disposal of the Regatta Com- 
mittee, timed the yachts and outermarks, 
and at the finish, when the Talisman was 
delayed and in the fog, helped the yachts- 
men to find their way home. Rear Com- 
modore and Mrs, Hanan gave several en- 
terta'nments on board the Embla. The 
Atlantic yachtsmen think they have the 
three best flag officers in the country. 


this morning. 


Schedule of Race Meets, 


The race meets sanctioned by the League of 
American Wheelmen up to Sept. 30 are as fol- 
lows: 

JULY. 

13—Holly (N. Y.) Athletic Association. 
a Creek (Mich.) Cycling 
tion. 

15—Saratoga Springs (N. Y.) Quill Club, 

15-16—Kalamazoo (Mich.) Cycle Club. 

18—Stamford, Conn.; Yale & Towne. 
18—Rochester (N. Y.) Athletic Club. 
18—Bayshore (lL. I.) Cyele Club. 

18—Saugerties (N. Y.) Bicycle Club. 

17-18—* Detroit, Mich. 

11-18-25—Albany (N. Y.) County Wheelmen. 

22—Rutland, Vt.; Y. M. C. U. 

23—Warsaw, N. Y.; Ramblers’ Bicycle Club. * 

25—*Lima, Ohio. 

25—Harrisburg (Penn.) Wheel Club. 

25—New-York City; New-York Herald. 

25—Latrobe (Penn.) Bicycle Club. 
2t-—Milwaukee, Wis.; Yellow Fellow Cycle Club, 
27—Northampton (Mass.) Cycle Club. 
28—*Springfield, Ohio. 

20—Elmira, N. Y.; Valentine Miller. 

29—Asbury Park (N. J.) Wheelmen. 

AUGUST. 

1—Elgin (1.) Cycling Club. 

1—Williamsport (Penn.) Bicycle Club. 

1—Scranton, Penn.; Green Ridge Wheelmen. 

1—*Dayton, Ohio. 

1—Albany (N. Y.) County Wheelmen. 

1—Cambridge, Mass., Massachusc*%is 
Association. 

1-15-298—Rochester (N. Y.) Athletic Club. 

8—*Nashville, Tenn. 

5—*Evansville, Ind. 

6—Franklin, Ohio; Bridges & Lacy, 

6—Silver Lake,. N. Y.; School of Physica: 
Training. 

7-8—*Cincinnati, Ohio. 

8—Albany (N. Y.) Bicycle Club. 

8—Paterson Associated Cycling Clubs of New- 
Jersey. 

8—Scranton, Penn.; Green Ridge Wheelmen, 

10-15—* Louisville, Ky.; National meet, 

2—Coxsackie (N. Y¥.) Cycling Club. 

15—Bergen Point, N. J.; Fourth Regiment 


A. A. 

15—Albany (N. Y.) Bicycle Club. 

18—*Erie, Penn. 

18—Johnstown, Penn.; Young Men’s Christian 
Association. 

20—*Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

21—Troy, N. Y.; Rensselaer County Wheelmen. 

22—*Rochester, N. Y. 

22—Albany (N. Y.) Bicycle Club. 

22—Washington, D, C.; Arlington Wheelmen. 

25—*Little Falls, N. Y. 

25—Newark Valley, N. Y¥.; North Tioga Ag- 
vricultural Society. 

26-27-28—Carmel, N. Y¥.; Putnam County Ag- 
ricultural Society. 

27—*Utica (N. Y.) Cycling Club. 
ae Vt.; Vermont 

ub. 

28—*Bridgeport (Conn.) Wheel Club. 

29—*Meriden (Conn.) Wheel Club. 

29—Flushing, N. Y.; Mercury Wheelmen. 

29—Cambridge, Mass,; Massachusetts Athletic 


Association. 
SEPTEMBER. 


1-3—*Springfield, Mass. 

1-2-3-4—Belleville (Ill.) League Cyclers. 

5—Erie (Penn.) Wanderer’s Bicycle Club. 

5—Norristown (Penn.) Wheelmen. 

5—Philadelphia; R. H. Kain 

5—*Waltham, Mass, 

7—*Boston, Mass, 

56—Jersey City; Catholic Club games. 

7—Nashua, N. H.; McAfee & McMaster. 

7—Syracuse (N. ¥.) Athletic Association, 

5—Harrisburg (Penn.) Cycle Track Association. 

7—Huntington (Ind.) Cycle Club. 

7--Chicago; Bankers’ Athletic Club. 

7—Bridgeport, Conn.; Rambling Wheelmen. 

7—Manchester, N. H.; Thomas R. Varick. 

7—York (Penn.) Wheeling Club. 

7—Bayonne, N. J:; New-Jersey Athletic Club. 

7—Poughkeepsie (N. Y.) Bicycle Club, 

7—Rochester (N. Y.) Athletic Club, 

7—Elmira, N. Y.; Kanaweola Bicycle Club. 

7—Norwich (Conn.) Cycle Club. 

7—Portsmouth (Ohio) Cycling Club. 

7-8-9-10-11—Cranston, R. I.; State Fair. 
a Col.; Rovers’ Wheel and Athletic 

ub. 

8—Ithaca, N. Y.; Tompkins County Agricultural 
Society. 

9—*Keene, N. H. 

12—Philadelphia, Penn. 

9—Santa Rosa (Cal.) Cycle Park Association, 

LY A" Sat og N. Y.; The Herald Company. 

12—Waverly, N. J.; State Fair. 

12-26—Rochester (N. Y.) Athletic Club. 

19—* New- York ate. 

22—* Brook! N.Y. 


Associa- 


Athletic 


Wheel 


~HC5 


AGES. 





bil am pe N. ¥.; Dutchess County Agri- 
cultural lety. 

26—*Plainfield, N. J. 

29—Troy, Ohio; Miami County Agricultural So- 
ciety. 

N. B.—All dates marked with an asterisk denote 
National Circuit meets. 





DALY’S CLEAN SCORE. 


Grassed 25 Birds in the Futurity 
Shoot and Won. 


ASBURY PARK, N. J., July 11.—The Futurity 
shoot at Hollywood to-day brought to the score 
some of the best trap shooters in the country. 
The entrance fee was $50, and there were seven- 
tenn contestants for the handsome silver cup and 
the big purse. The grounds were in perfect con- 
dition, and no fault could be found with the 
birds. They were a swift lot, and were aided in 
their flight by a strong west wind. Several large 
bets were made. Few of them, however, were on 
the general result, the bets being principally be- 
tween individual shooters. 

‘“*Al’’ Ivins of the Riverside Gun Club, Red 
Bank, who won the Futurity last year, was 


thought to have the best chance of winning to- 
day, but he shot in poor form. ‘* Phil’’ Daly, Jr., 
of the Central Gun Club, Long Branch, grassed 
every bird. His twenty-second bird was as lively 
as any that left the traps, but he brought it down 
with a neat double-barrel shot. Daly’s fifteenth 
bird fell dead just inside the boundary line. At 
the end of the match he was presented with the 
cup and $425 in money. Cubberly of Long Branch 
and Davis ‘killed twenty-four birds each and di- 
vided second and third money, each man receiv- 
ing $170. Capt. Money was third, but won noth- 
ing. Following is the score: 

Name. Yards. ae i Missed. 

27 


18 
16 
7 
24 
Fred Hoey 14 
Finletter é 15 
Roebling ‘ 
Morse 
Bland Ballard. .......cccccess é 
‘Count ’’ 
Godschalk 
** Phil’? Daly, Jr 
TVINBsscccccsesecs 
Chapin 
Capt. 
Cubberly 


Cl me Cond 


tt et et 
Cole Ole 


hb 
be SO SICA Dr Cre 


Co Ol 


Money 2 
Sete Cbinaecepistvaes 28 


~~ 





M’KINLEY’S BROTHER’S CHILDREN. 


Their Sad Experiences in Their Early 
Childhood. 


From The San Francisco Chronicle. 

William McKinley had two brothers who 
came to San Francisco many years ago, 
and for a considerable period of time were 
successful lumber merchants. One of these, 
David McKinley, was subsequently United 
States Consul at Honolulu, and afterward 
Hawaiian Consul in San Francisco. James 
McKinley, the other brother, some twenty 
years ago married Bliza Howe Fuller, the 
daughter of John Fuller and Eliza Hinds, 
both natives of Maine, the latter a relative 
of the famous Washburne family. John 
Fuller and his wife celebrated their golden 
wedding at the McKinley residence in San 
Francisco eleven years ago, and those who 
witnessed the impressive ceremony which 
consecrated half a century’s happy union 
vill never forget the contrast between the 
stately, white-haired man and the delicate 
little woman, whose cheeks were still pink 
with the flush of youth, but whose pretty 
face was framed in silvery curls. 

Four children were born to James McKin- 
ley and his wife. One of these, little Stella, 
passed away in her babyhood. Hope and 
Grace, the two surviving daughters, two 
years apart, were children of almost ideal 
beauty, fair-skinned and with sunny brown 
hair. Their brother, Jamie, was one of the 
handsomest and most promising specimens 
of small American boyhood one often finds. 

James McKinley’s home was a happy one. 
When reverses came his wife, a woman 
of rare intelligence, upheld and encour- 
aged him. So cheery and bright a place 
was the home that’ the children never 
realized the difference between the time 
when they lived in a handsomely furnished 
house, with servants to wait upon them, 
and the days when they dwelt in a flat 
on Polk Street, the small income that 
sustained them won only by sore exer- 
tion, their mother contributing her share. 
Nor were the aging grandmother and 
grandfather permitted to know a want 
or care. To the day of her death the old 
lady was dressed in the dainty fashion and 
carried the same light heart she had borne 
from her girlhood days. When the old gen- 
tleman passed on to another life their 
daughter had the comfort of closing his 


eyes. 

Mrs. McKinley, a noble-looking woman 
‘n the prime of life and perfect heaith, was 
suddenly stricken with a low fever, and 
before they scarce realized her danger 
was taken from them. On the day of her 
funerel Grace and James were lying help- 
less, but convalescent, with the same fever, 
and could not be told of their mother's 
death. Hope, a tall, fair girl of eleven 
years, went to the graveyard and stood 
calmly on the brink of the grave as the 
clods fell on her mother’s coffin, her father’s 
arms around her, but no tears fell from her 
and all remarked her calmness. She 
went home and to bed, passed into a 
state of wild delirium, and in less than 
three weeks they laid her beside her 
mother. 

There was infinite pathos in the scene 
in which the children first learned of their 
mother’s and sister’s death. Those who 
loved them deferred the sad duty long, 
fearful that the shock might be disastrous 
to them in their feeble health. They knew 
of their mother’s illness, and were told 
that Hope had also been sick, and that 
both of them had gone away, but that 
when mother and Hope were strong again 
they would some day see them. So Grace, 
patient little body that she was, bided that 
glad time, secretly wearying for the loying 
mother’s presence and care. 

One bright day Mr. MeKinley and his 
wife’s sister, Mrs. Springer, who had ten- 
derly nursed the young paiients back to 
life and health, decided that the time had 
come when the children must be told. They 
proposed a trip to Golden Gate Park, and 
the small convalescents, so long prisoners 
within four walis, danced about, elated at 
the prospect of the outing. Never was grass 
so green, flowers so gay, the sunshine so 
bright, or the world so beautiful as it ap- 
peared to the children that day. Seated ina 
quiet place, where tall trees arched above 
them and sunlight and shadow played 
about them, Mrs. Springer schooled her- 
self to perform her heavy task. The ef- 
fect upon the children was terrible. \Grace 
was so beside herself in her agony and 
despair that her father broke down and 
eried aloud. Then the royal, unselfish 
nature of the budding woman (declared 
itself. Controlling herself with a mighty 
effort, the nine-year-old girl took her own 
handkercnief and bravely wiped her fa- 
ther’s eyes, entreating him to bear up un- 
der his great sorrow, assuring him of her 
own love and devotion, promising to be 
everything to him that lay in her power, 
putting her own grief valorously aside for 
his sake, to be recalled and indulged in 
how many lonely night hours only the child 
herself could tell. How short a time was 
given her to prove her loyalty and devo- 
tion to the one parent remaining to her! 

James McKinley seemed appalled at the 
awfulness of the tragedy which had de- 
seended upon him. He went about like a 
man stunned, saying little and appearing 
incapable of exertion. It was at the sug- 
gestion of friends and at the instance of 
his mother and brother that he finally took 
his two children, Grace and Jamie, and 
went East to his mother’s, where his sis- 
ter Anna receiyed the bereaved little peo- 
ple as her sacred charge. Within a year 
the father sickened and died and the boy 
and girl have remained inmates of his 
mother’s home, first under the care of Anna 
McKinley, and upon her death becoming 
the especial charge of his remaining sister, 
Hattie McKinley. é 

Grace McKinley is now a girl of eighteen. 
She has received every advantage of edu- 
eation and association. William McKinley 
has no living children, and the son and 
daughter of his dead brother have been 
very dear to him since he first saw them in 
San Francisco, while here on a visit eleven 
years ago. he years they have spent 
undér his mother’s rodf have still further 
endeared them to him and to his wife, 
bereft of her own children in their in- 


fancy. 


eyes, 





Dying, Leg Broken, but Won. 


Paris Dispatch to The London Standard. 
A fatal cycling accident happened yester-~ 
day at Maison Laffitte. Two young English- 


men, F. Morris, the steeplechase jockey, 
and F. Davis, first stableman in the employ 
of Mr. L. Robert, the trainer, had ar- 
ranged a bicycle match of six kilometers 
from the Maison Laffitte Railway Bridge 
to the Croix de Noailles and back. They 
had almost completed the race when Mor- 
ris, who was a little ahead, looked back 
to see how far Davis was behind, and in 
doing so he let his machine run against the 
curbstone. The unfortunate rider came to 
the ground and broke his leg below the 
knee. Morris, who was following close be- 
hind, could not avoid his fallen opponent, 
and was thrown heavily to the ground, 

where he remained insensible. 
Disregarding both his own broken leg 
and his_ friend fe 4 motionless on the 
ground, Morris, in his anxiety to win the 
race, moufited his bicycle, and soon reached 
the winning post, with one foot on the 
pedal, the other hanging useless on the op- 
was then home, 


1 
ite side. Davis 
But he died during the night. 
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CYCLE MATTERS ABROAD 





FIGURES SHOWING THE POPULARI- 
TY OF THE WHEEL IN FRANCE. 


No Good Reason Existing Why Ameriu 
ean Machines Should Not Have a 
Larger Sale in France—An Opening 
in Spain, and What It Costs to 
Export Wheels to That Country 
from England, Germany, and the 
United States. 


Of all the countries in Europe, France is 
the one that has taken up bicycling most 
extensively. As a means of exercise, sport, 
and pleasure its popularity is fully estab- 
lished there. In 1889, there were only 50,000 


bicycles in use throughout the entire coun- 
try; to-day there are 160,000 upon which 
taxes are paid, the tax being 10 francs 
($1.93) per annum. This tax has been en- 
forced since April 29, 1892, in which year 
there were in use about 130,000 bicycles, an 
increase of over 80,000 in three years, which 
gave rise to the tax. Assuming that these 
160,000 bicycles are uniformly distributed 
over the entire country, this would make 
an average of one to every 250 of she pop- 
ulation. Excluding from this calculation 
the feeble, the aged, very young children 
and the majority of women, would make 
one bicycle for fifty persons who are able 
to ride. But these bicycles are not uni- 
formly distributed over the entire country, 
owing to the inadaptability o€ certain parts 
of it for wheeling. There are eighty-seven 
departments in France, twelve of which 
are more or less mountainous, and in which 
the wheel cannot be generally used. In the 
Island of Corsica, although there are 100,- 
000 inhabitants, there are only nine wheels. 
In the Department of Seineetoise taxes are 
paid on 1,010; in the Department of the 
Oube taxes are paid on 856 bicycles for 
every 100,000 persons; $44 in the Marne; 
988 in the Seine-et-Marne; from 500 to 700 
in the Valley of Loire, and 500 in the Val- 
ley of Garonne. There are only 8,000 
women cyclists in France, making one 
woman cyclist to every twenty riders. 

The municipal authorities of France havea 
encouraged tne use of the bicycle by keep- 
ing the roads in excellent order. The great 
highways leading out from Paris and other 
French cities, as well as the national mili- 
tary roads, offer every inducement that a 
bicyclist could desire. There is an organiza- 
tion in France called ‘‘ The Bicyclist Soci- 
ety of France.’’ This society has carefully 
explored every route and published charts 
on which are indicated all dangerous de- 
scents, sharp curves, and steep inclines. It 
has also caused to be erected on all the 
roads signboards, wherever necessary, for 
the special guidance of the cyclist. 

The bicycles used in France are not all of 
domestic make. Many of them are sent from 
England, a few from Belgium, and quite a 
number from the United States. Accord- 
ing to those in a position to know, there ig 
no reason why the high-grade American bi- 
cycles should not have a larger s&le in 
France, if the right means were used to in- 
troduce them. 

Aonther country in which there is an opene 
ing for the American wheel is Spain. There 
are hindrances, of course, to this extension 
of trade in bicycles with Spain. Spain has 
commercial treaties with over thirty coun- 
tries, but has none with the United States; 
thus Americans would be handicapped by 
having to pay duty on wheels imported inta 
that country from the United States. The 
import duty at present is 7) pesetas per 10U 
kilograms on bicycles of French, English, 
or German make, and 84 pesetas per 1UU 
kilograms for American bicycles, which is 
$2.80 more duty than. is imposed on bicycles 
of European make. The freight on bicycles 
brought from France is about 7 pesetas 
each, ($1.40,) on English bicycles about 40 
pesetas ($8) each, and on German bicycles 
50 pesetas ($10) each. When, however, more 
than one are put in one crate, freight is 
somewhat less. The packing of the French 
manufacturer is said to be the best as ta 
lightness and strength. This is a point in 
its favor, inasmuch as the crate in which 
the bicycle is put up is dutiable at the same 
rate as the bicycle itself. Another objection 
is higher freight rates and the commission 
which must be paid to European agents. I 
shipments can be made direct to local bicy- 
ele dealers, it would lessen the cost of ims 
portation a great deal. 

In Spain, as well as in France, the Enge- 
lish-made bicycle*is most largely used. It 
is said to be superior in styie and finish, 
with better steel, more durable, and, in 
fact. more satisfactory than any other mad@ 
in Europe. American wheels are not suffis 
ciently known tnere to be compared in 
any respect with those of European make, 
The weight of the wheel in most common 
use is from ten to fourteen kilograms, or 
from twenty-five to thirty pounds. The 
price of a bicycle in Spain depends, of 
course, upon the make, place where purs 
chased, freight duty, and agent’s commise 
sion, but it averages from 5UU0 to 1,400 pese« 
tas. which is esuivalent to from $100 to 
$280 in United States currency. 

The interest in bicycling in Spain is spreade 
ing, as is shown by the fact that eight 
months ago there were not more than four 
bicycles in use in the City of Malaga, while 
now there are upward of 250, all of which 
may be said to have actually come into use 
since the beginning of the Spring. There 
are not many women riders in Spain. FE) 
sexo-bello (the foir sex) seems to be of toa 
indolent a nature to adapt themselves ta 
this active form of exercise, but if it be 
made the fashion, as it has been in othe 
countries, they wili no aoubt tollow suit. 
There seems to be no reason why the bi- 
cycle for business and for pleasure should 
not become as popular in Svain and other 
European countries as it is in this coun- 
try, anid if this condition eventuates, there 
is no reason why this country should not 
have a big part of the export business ip 
that line. 





A Spruace Cone with Head and Legs, 
From The London Standard, 
Pangolins, or scaly anteaters, are confined 
to the Old World, three of the seven spe- 
cies being Asian and four African. They 
are of very peculiar appearance, and have 
been compared to ‘an animated spruce 
fir cone, furnished with head and legs.” 
The comparison is extremely apt, for the 
imbricated scales of these creatures recall, 
both in shape and appearance, the scales 


of a fir cone, and if ihe small end of the 
cone be imagined as produced to a greater 
or less extent, we shall have some idea of 
the long-tailed and short-tailed species. 

Pangolins are nocturnal, burrowing anie 
mals, feeding almost exclusively on ants 
and termites, but subsisting on other in- 
sects when their favorite food is not availe 
able. They destroy termites’ nests with 
the powerful claws of their forelimbs, and 
capture the insects with their extensile 
tongue, which is covered with'a glutinous 
secretion. They are quite toothless, and 
do not use their claws for defense. When 
attacked or alarmed, they roll themselves 
into a ball, placing the head between the 
legs and bringing the tail over it. The 
scales then present a series of sharp points 
and edges in all directions, and afford the 
animal’ complete protection. j 

A specimen of Temminck’s pangolin (Ma« 
nis Temmincki) has just been received at 
the Zoological Society—the first specimen 
of the species which has come into the 
possession of the society. Its geographical 
range is wider than that of the other Afri- 
can species, which are confined to the west 
coast, for it is found also on the east 
coast and in South Africa. Its short, 
stumpy tail lacks the bare patch on the 
under surface, present in all but one of 
the other species, and said to have the 
function of an organ of touch. 

Dr. Andrew Smith, the African traveler, 
was of opinion that these animals were 
not so rare as is generally supposed, and 
that their gradual disappearance was due to 
the fact that the natives attributed to them 
some occult influence over cattle. When 
they caught one, they burned it in a cattle 
pen, “apparently as a burnt offering for 
the increase of the health and fertility of 
all cattle, which might afterward enter 
that fold.” 





On Sunday Opening. 


The Bishop of Hereford in The Westwinste 
Review. 

I desire to see our English Sunday con. 
tinually observed as a day of rest and re: 
freshment and rational freedom, to be an< 
ticipated from week to week with interest, 
as a day of bright associations, and not a 
dull and : ng day. At the same time 
I should object to anything which woul 
tend to destroy its character as a day o 
religious or spiritual influence. 

Consequently I desire that, as far as pos- 
sible, all workers should be relieved fro 
their ordinary burdens of daily work, an 
all the idle classes sho cease on this day 
— Lo inn ae ursuit of amuses 
ment. @ 0 gs of museums, garde 
libraries, and public galleries for some = 
venient s,s of the day can hardly fail 
ing, apd teverent-soe of ad thavefore 3 
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GOSSIP OF CYCLERS 





CONDITIONS IMPROVING ‘THROUGH 
THE MEDIUM OF THE WHEEL. 


Better Streets Wanted in South 


Brooklyn—The Tax on Bicycles in 
France—Hempstead to Have a Car- 
nival Early in Augusi~Keen In- 


terest in the Coming Race for 


Policemen—A Jersey Club's Hard 
Luck Journey. 


“People may talk about hard times, and 
the merchants hold up their hands in mute 
protest against the popularity of the bicy- 
cle, to which they attribute much of the 
Supposed dullness of trade, but I can’t see 
where either side comes in for solid argu- 
ment.” A gray-haired city official, who 
Sees much of the great metropolis in the 
course of every month, spoke these words 
yesterday, as he watched the whirl of 
wheels in the Boulevard and observed the 
riders. 

“Times may be a bit hard for a few,’’ he 
continued, “but when every other office 
boy, making all the way from $3 to $6 per 
week, Owns a bicycle, I tell you times are 
not as bad as some folks would have you 
believe. Bicycles cost a lot of money, soon- 
er or later, and the status and number of 
the people owning them speaks well for 
the condition of things. The bicycle trade 
puts in circulation, I believe, vast sums of 
money which would otherwise lie unused 
in savings-bank vaults, and, besides, it em- 
ploys thousands upon thousands of people. 
Good wages are paid to these men, and 
they circulate a larger portion of the 
money paid for wheels than the public is 
aware of. The manufacturer is not get- 
ting $69 as his share of every one-hundred- 
doliar wheel sold—neot by a long shot. 
After the mechanics and middlemen are 
paid, there are still twenty and one items 
of cost to be figured on, and when the 
column is footed up, there is not so much 
left for the owner of the pliant as some 
dreamers try to make out. Times were 
never so good in the country as now. In 
Many cases the inn keepers are making 
money for the first time in years. The 
touring cyclist is a bonanza for them. He 
is sure to want something, and he has cash 
to pay for it. Many farmers are aware of 
this fact, too. Tey haye begun to erect 
booths in front of their houses, and here 
the cyclist finds big, fat sandwiches, cold 
buttermilk, and other things dear to his 
heart. The farmers who have tackled this 
side business have made inoney, and they 
praise the wheelman, the bicycle which 
brought him to them, and the good roads 
over which he rides.”’ 

> * 
* 

Cyclists living in South 
much worked up over the poor condition of 
the streets in that district. The Good 
Roads Association has done excellent work 
for the cyclists in the Bedford district, but 
it has accomplished little or nothing for 
South Brooklyn. That ugly hill running all 
the way from Third Avenue to Ninth Ave- 
nue is so badly paved that cyclists have to 
walk up the hill. The contract for asphalt- 
ing Sixth Avenue was given out last week, 
but this does not nelp the wheelmen to get 
up the hill. The most sensible plan to ac- 
commodate the cyclists of that district 
would be about as follows: Asphalt one 
side of Fourth Avenue, from Schermerhorn 
to Fourteenth Street, and then asphalt 
Fourteenth Street from Fourth Avenue to 
Ninth Avenue. This would make a popu- 
lar route from the bridge to the cycle path 
and it would give to wheelmen living in 
South Brooklyn a good road to Prospect 
Park and the path. 


¢,* 


“It seems that the amount likely to be 
Taised by the cycle tax this year will far 
exceed what had been estimated in the 
budget,” writes “RR, F. Cc.” from Paris. 
“When the tax was first applied in April, 
1893, the number of wheeis declared was 
120,000, and in 1895 this had increased to 
240,000, At this ratio of increase it was 
assumed that the number of wheels likely 
to be declared for taxation would be 280,000, 
kut the declarations received during the 
first five months of the year show that this 
is far below the real figure. It is now esti- 
mated that taxes will be paid on no less 
than $224k) cycles, and that the amount 
raised will be $600,000, while three years ago 
it was only $200,000, If this rate be main- 
tained how many cycles will there be in use 
in France in another three years?” 

*,* 


Brooklyn are 


A cycle carnival on the lines of that held 
at Patchogue on the Fourth will be given 
in Hempstead on Saturday afternoon and 
evening, Aug. 8. July 29 originally 
fixed upon for this affair, but last week it 
Was deemed best for various reasons to 
change the date. All the clubs in this city, 
Brooklyn, and New-Jersey will be invited 
to take part, and a great success is antici- 
pated. All arrangements will be made un- 
der the direction of the Hempstead Cycle 
Club. Racing will be a feature of the aft- 
ernoon programme, The events and prizes 
have been decided upon as rollows: 

Five-mile open handicap—First prize, rac- 
ing wheel, valued at $100; second, silver 
stop watch, $25; third, pair of racing tires, 
$15, fourth, pair of gold link cuffbuttons, 
$10. 

One-mile, for 
mond searfpin, $25; 
arder, $15. 

One-mile, scratch—First prize, seventy- 
five-dollar diamond ring; second, gold-filled 
watch, $25. 

For club members two races have been 
arranged as follows: 

Five-mile handicap—First 
suit case, $15; second, a saddle; 
name plate. 

One-mile, scratch—First prize, briarwood 
Pipe, $8; second, Search Light lantern. 

The parade will be the event par excel- 
lence of the evening, and some very hand- 
some prizes will be awarded to the winners 
in the several competitions. The club mak- 
ing the finest appearance will receive a 
piece of plate valued at $100. The second 
prize in this competition will be a banner 
costing $50. To the uniformed club having 
the largest number of men in line will be 
given a silver loving club valued at $50. 
The prizes for individuals are equally de- 
Birable. 


was 


novices—First prize, dia- 
gecond, bicycle suit to 


prize, a dress 
third, a 


The amount of interest manifested in the 
race for bicycle policemen, to be held at 
Manhattan Beach on the 25th inst., is 
larger than many people have any idea of. 
Four or five cities may be represented in 
the contest, and a stubborn battle will 
certainly result. The policemen of this city 
and Brooklyn will furnish a great contest 
themselves, the rivalry between them being 
already deep rooted and tenacious. Some 
interesting trials of speed have been held 
during the last few days, which indicate 
that the race may be quite fast. Reference 
to the police race calls to mind the fact 
that cycle racing this season is exceedingly 
popular, and that properly conducted it 
may in a short time take the place of 
horse racing, to a considerable extent. 
The meets thus far that have been favored 
by pleasant weather have been financia) 
Successes far beyond the expectations of 
the promoters. 

s,* 

Brooklyn cyclists have started a com- 
plaint about the manner in which the main 
room in the shelter house, at the foot of 
the cycle path, is utilized by the manager 
of the café. One fair woman cyclist un- 
burdened herself to a Brooklyn reporter 
yesterday in this manner: 

“T think it’s a shame,” she said; “ here 
Mr. Squier built this shelter for the wheel- 
men, and this man takes it away from us. 
You can see how it is impossible for a per- 
son to go in there without buying some- 
thing, and he has so arranged his tables 
as to occupy all the room in the place, so 
that it ig impossible to sit in there without 
sitting at one of the tables. We have to 
stay outside. Of course, it does not make 
so much difference now as it will be in the 
Fall, when the weather is cooler, but when 
it rains, as it has done frequently of late, 
there is not always room enough under 
the edges of the house for the wheelmen. 
When this man first had the café in there, 
he only took up one end of the place, and 
we could sit inside if we chose. Now we 
cannot go inside without being asked what 
We are going to buy. I don’t think it is 
right, and if Mr. Woodruff is as good a 
friend of the wheelmen as Mr. Squier, he 
will stop it. If that man wants to have a 
restaurant for the wheelmen, he can put 
up a place of his own, without taking from 
us what belongs to us.” 

*,*. 

Lord Rosebery has been giving his views 
on cycling. In opening the Passmore Ed- 
wards Public Library at Shepherd’s Bush 
last week, he said in the course of his re- 
marks: “I suppose nobody, not even the 

with his arm broken 
erent to the bicyclist. 
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I don’t know what particular effect the bi- 


cycle may have upon the conformation of ; 


posterity. It seems to me it may produce 
a race of beings of a Z-like shape. But at 
any rate it has produced a race of hardy 
adventurers such as those by whom our 
empire was founded—adventurers, perhaps, 
a trifie too hardy, but who would have had 
no opportunity of visiting the corners of 
our native land if they had not been fur- 
nished with these useful wheels. All that 
is a most interesting and striking feature 
of our national life. We have to maintain 
a great empire. We had to develop a great 
empire, and for imperial purposes you need 
a race of muscle, of strength, and of nerve. 
All these are developed by sports.’’—The 
Cyclist. 
*,* 

going to Great Neck, L. IL, a 
spot on the north shore, near 
where the famous Saddle tock) =«6voysters 
grow, will have the Ladies’ Village Im- 
provement Society to thank for some really 
fine signboards in that section of the isl- 
and. These teil the wheelmen the distance 
and direction of the adjacent towns, as 
well as the names of the fine drives of 
that section. The roads there are a delight 
to wheelmen and they patronize them in 
large numbers these Summer days. 


* 
*, 


For real downright hard luck, with a big 
H, the Mercury. Wheelmen of Hoboken 
are entitled to the palm. On the morning 
of the Fourth they started for Asbury Park, 
going via the Long Branch boat. In this 
city a tandem broke down, necessitating a 
return to Jersey City for repairs. At Long 
Branch a member of the club was run 
down by a baker’s wagon; later a third was 
tripped by a curious goat. Then two riders 
collided, and, to wind up the chapter of 
accidents, a tire was so badly punctured 
that it was rendered worthless. 


s. ¢ 
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The Press Comrrittee of the ’96 Meet Club 
of Louisville, which is arranging for the 
coming National race meet in that city, 
sends out the following of general interest: 

Preliminary work of the ’96 Meet Club 
is now almost finished. The various com- 
mittees are arranging for final reports, and 
these will be ready in a week. 

“The Race Commitree is practically 
through with its work. Entry blanks have 
been printed and mailed broadcast, officers 
for the races selected, and other details at- 
tended to. All that remains for this com- 
mittee to do is to receive entries to the 
various events. M. J. Fleck, Chairman of 
this committee, has done his work well. 

Gen. John B. Castleman of the Enter- 
tainment Committee will have his final re- 
port ready next week. The abandonment 
of the manufacturers’ pageant and inabil- 
ity to arrange the trick-riding contest have 
caused delay in this report. As now pro- 
posed, the entertainment will consist of 
smokers, open house ail the time at head- 
quarters, reception at the Iroquois Club, 
a watermelon feast at Jacob Park, moon- 
light excursion on the Ohio IKkiver, short 
and long runs about the city to points o7 
interest, stock farms, ac.; the club parade, 
a tour to Mammoch Cave, and, last, but 
greatest of all, the three days’ races, at 
which $3,000 in prixes will be given, and 
all the famous racing men of the United 
States will compete. 

The Accommodations Committee, of 
which J. M. Chatterson is Chairman, has 
completed its work. The committee has 
issued a pamphlet, showing 250 hotels and 
boarding houses in Louisville, and this 
pamphlet is now being mailed to all appli- 
cants, 

The Souvenir Programme and Badge 
Committee, of which E. A. Neuhaus, Jr., 
is Chairman, cannot complete its work un- 
til all of the other committees have fin- 
ished, but it is keeping up finely. The offi- 
cial programme will be in type by the 18th 
of this month, and 10,000 copies will be 
mailed by the list of August. This pro- 
gramme is to be the handsomest and most 
artistic ever published for a league meet. 
Efforts will be made to get out of the beaten 
path, and there will be no eulogies or tire- 
descriptions printed. The complete 
programme, in convenient form, will be 
given, and the rest of the space will be 
taken up with handsome and new pictures 
that will be of interest to the visitors. The 
book will be 8 by 10% inches in size, will 
contain about eighty pages, and will have 
an embossed cover. ‘The official souvenir 
button is now on sale at the bicycle 
agencies. ? 

Col. C. PP. Atmore of the Transportation 
Committee has accomplished much. He has 
secured a one-fare round-trip rate on all 
railroads west of Buffalo and east of the 
Mississippi River, south of Chicago, and 
north of New-Orleans, and he believes he 
will secure this same rate for the entire 
United States. He has also secured an ab- 
rogation of the charge for carrying wheels 
from nearly all roads. 

The Membership Committee, of which R. 
F. Maxwell is Chairman, has had to work 
under difficulties, but the results have been 
satisfactory. 

The Finance Committee, of .which John 
Colgan is Chairman, is a little behind in 
its work, but will get in shape this week. 

Newton Crawford of the Club Parade 
Committee has mailed entry bianks to 
every organized club in the United States. 
This club parade takes the place of the 
annual parade, which has been a farce for 
some years. Every club entering must 
have at least ten uniformed men in line. 
Prizes are offered as follows: Fifty-dollar 
banner to the club making the best appear- 
ance; twenty-five-dollar banner to the club 
making the next best appearance; fifty-dol- 
lar banner to the club having the largest 
number of men in line, and twenty-five 
dollar banner to the club having the next 
vargest number of men in line. The parade 
will take place Wednesday afternoon, Aug. 
» 


Tourists 
beautiful 
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Will Rubey, Chairman of the Committee 
on Out-of-Town Tours and Runs, has made 
up his programme, and it will be adopted, 
with probably slight changes, next week. 
The list is as follows: 

Sunday, Aug. %—Escort Indiana tourists 
from Indianapolis to Louisville, the com- 
inittee going to Indianapolis the day before. 
Distance, 110 miles. : 

Tuesday, Aug. 11—Run to Shepherdsville, 
twenty miles. Fine gravel road and beauti- 
ful scenery. Leave at 7:30 A. M. 

Wednesday, Aug. 12—Century run over 
the original century course to Frankfort 
and return. Leave at 6 A. M. 

Thursday, Aug. 13—Run to Mount Wash- 
ington, twenty miles. A ride around the 
famous horseshoe bend. Leave at 7 A. M. 

Friday, Aug. 14—Run to Corydon, Ind., 
thirty miles, going over Edwardsville hill. 
Start at 7 A. M. ; 

Sunday, Aug. 16—Start of big tour to 
Mammoth Cave. 

Mr. Rubey’s committee is made up of the 
following well-known riders: W. A. Rubey, 
Chairman; O. W. Lawson, W. Denhard, 35. 
R. Hartwell, G. Llewellyn. Thomas Knight- 
on. A. Metzger, W. Straeffer, C. H. Zink, 
Charles Daubert. 

2Zuns to points of interest in and near 
the city will be in charge of George Kast, 
assisted by H. Seaton, Thomas Meglemry, 
T. L. Barret, W. C. Curry, E. L. Evans, 
Louis Bond, Jr.; J. C. Black, 8. Manly, Jr.; 
E. M. Bigley, G. C. Harrison, W. W. Rich- 
ardson, H. H. Huffaker, R. C. Loving, V. 
Cox, 8. Caron. Mr. Kast has some delight- 
fully pleasant short runs for every morn- 
ing, covering the parks, stock farms, and 
other points of interest. These runs will 
be especially suitable for ladies, and a 
Ladies’ Committee will assist the Chairman. 

*,* 

The searcity of high-class tubing, which 
developed during the early part of the 
manufacturing year, caused many bicycle 
makers of limited capacity to buy when and 
where they could, and in their haste to have 
their factory products ready for the open- 
ing of the riding season, it is to be feared 
that a great deal of tubing of inferior 


grade has been used in many so-called 
“high-class bicycles.”” These defects are 
not usually revealed on short notice, how- 
ever, and the only safe way to avoid them 
is to purchase a wheel the quality of which 
is known to be the very highest. 

Inferior tubing in a bicycle is one of the 
worst faults of construction. No matter 
how fine the enamel which may cover it 
and the superior gloss it possesses, the in- 
herent weakness of the frame presents an 
element of danger, and the manufacturer 
who uses poor tubing is criminally negli- 
gent. The worst phase of all is the policy 
of deception which floods the market with 
bicycles of inferior make under the guise 
of “high-class machines.” Owing to the 
difficulty of securing high-grade tubing this 
season, buyers of wheels cannot exercise 
too much care and should not hastily 
choose from the large number of new 
makes because their wheels look well on 
the surface. It is far better to pay a little 
more for a standard wheel and get the 
worth of one’s money. 





DOINGS OF THE CYCLE CLUBS. 


Plans and Intentions of the Leading 
Organizations. 


A public meeting of wheelmen will be held at 
Armbruster’s Park, Jersey City, July 22, for the 
purpose of forming an association, to be known 
as the Associated Cycling Clubs of Hudson 
County. It is expected that every club in the 
county will be represented. 

*,* 

A. Pietcher, the Yorkville Wheelmen’s crack-a- 
jack rider, finished the twenty-five-mile road race 
at Valley Stream in 1:12:00, winning a handsome 
prize. 

Messrs. Oest and Krone, on a tandem, and J. 
Kottmeier on a single, spent the holiday at 


| memory Stopping at aga | Bony = the way 
jome, where they spent a pleasant time. 
Capt. Bartholdi is on his vacation at 


| beck. ‘The club runs are now in charge of Frank 
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Wiberley, First Lieutenant. 
imer 


te has been elected Vice President of 
the club. 


The run to Coney Island on the Sth inst. was 
a big success, being attended by twenty-two 
members and several friends. The run to-day to 
Greenville and Bergen Point promises to be 
the largest turn-out ever hel by the club. 
The slow division leaves the clubhouse, at 174 
East Eighty-seventh Street, at 9 o’clock, and the 
fast division at 9:30. Both parties will go via 
the Forty-second Street Ferry. Unattached 
wheelmen will be made welcome. 

Nine members were elected at the meeting last 
Monday evening, and seven applications are to 
be acted upon at the next meeting. The future 
of the club is very promising. 

Mrs. Matthew Gibb, wife of the Captain of the 
Century Wheelmen of New-York, presented a 
beautiful flag, 8 by 12 feet, to that organization 
on the Fourth of July. It has the full com- 
plement of stars, and was made by herself. 

Among the new members of the club elected 
at the last meeting were the following: A. D. 
Adams, Stevens Andrews, J. H. Bailey, Smith 
Blackford, W. J. Bormay, Charles T. Broadhead, 
Harry Burdett, William D. Chandler, Daniel 
H. Clark, W. A. Coulter, W. A. Crawford, W. W. 
Crossley, John J, Curran, George L. Davis, E. 8. 
Sdwards, Dr. Horace Enos, Clement H. Fessen- 
den, H. R. Fleming, Charles C. Fink, Charles H. 
Gallison, Charles W. Giebler, Maxwell M. Giles, 
D. A. Gillies, C. W. Gray, George Grieb, Robert 
Handloser, Charles J. Hanly, Gessner Harrison, 
Charles E, Henderson, Carl F. Herrmann, Ed- 
ward Hildebrand, Fred Hildebrandt, Jr., James 
C. Holton, Charles J. Jehl, Jr., Theodore Koehler, 
A. Lacey, Ernest F. Landotlfi, Frederick 
Lauer, Charles A, Lehritter, Alfred Lenz, Joseph 
Loesch, C. A. Ludlow, Edward F. McSorley, 5. 
H. McConnell, John J. McKenna, Owen L. Mc- 
Sharry, John McNally, Thomas W. Mossman, 
John C. Mulry, Alexander Murdoch, James W. 
Murphy, William J. Murray, Mannierre T, Nes- 
bitt, Charles B. Nichols, Henry H. Otten, Fred- 
erick J, Otterbein, J. Pennypacker, Henry 
Pfeiffer, W. H. Phillippe, E. C. Phillips, William 
F. Presley, John P. Reilly, John N. Riker, 
Arthur L. Robertson, Clarence E. Rogers, 
Thomas Rose, W. P. Rottman, Dr. A. J. Ruddy, 
Jr., August Schanges, Otto Schmidt, Frederick 
Schneider, Philip 8S. Shrope, T. W. Slater, H. R. 
Stillman, ‘‘Jack’’ Stoll, Robert S. Swartwout, 
August C. Thoma, Richard Thomas, John W. 
Tobin, Albert Walters, Thomas F, White, and 
Rupert R. Whitehead. 

The total membership is now 352. 

*,* 

In answer to several clubs, members of which 
have raised the same question, Tum Nrw- 
YORK TIMES desires it understood that all club 
matters of interest intended for\ this column 


should be received by the Cycle Department early 
on Friday evening. Schedules of runs, short 
sketches of tours, and personals are always ac- 
ceptable. 

*,* 

The Metropolis Wheelmen have decided to drop 
their initiation fee fcr the present. All unat- 
tached wheelmen desirous of becoming members 
can receive information by addressing the Sec- 
retary, Henry Barr, 146 West Twenty-fifth Street. 

*,* 

Cyclists should not forget that Lord’s Orchard 
will be the scene of the Gcean Parkway Wheel- 
men's third arnual lawn party on next Wednes- 
day evening. The orchard is in Webster Ave- 
nue, one and a half miles from Prospect Park, 
on the cycle path (west side.) Wheels will be 
checked free, and there will be terpsichorean 
festivities and refreshments.’ 

*,* 

The silver punch bowl presented to the Mount 
Club by the citizens of Patchogue, 
L, I., on the occasion of the recent parade at 
that place has bzen placed on exhibition in 
Mount Vernon. The bowl was “initiated ’’ last 
Tuesday evening. 


Vernon Cycle 


*.* 
of the 
invited to 
*“quad’”’ at no less than a dozen meets this 
month, but has refrained from accepting until 
he finds out what the members of the team can 


Wheel- 
club's 


Needham Kings County 


men has 


Capt. 


exhibit the 


been 


receive in the way of souvenirs. He desires 
to have his men follow closely the amateur rules, 
and will not be a party to any transaction that 
might tend to damage their status. 
Capt. Needham will have an with 
Chairman Gideon of the Racing Board this week, 
when he hopes to be thoroughly posted on this 
matter by that official. 
The mileage records of the “ fiends’’ of the 
Kings Covi Wheelmen to date stagds as fol- 
>: F. W. Sheldon, 2,774 miles; W. H. Ross, 
Hall, Jr., 2,600; L. W* Beasley, Jr., 
Hendrickson, 1,419; C. W. Young, 
Hodge, 1,226; W. H. Hutchinson, 
: . B. Van Vieck, 1,072; L. T. Perham, 
; B. D. Withstanley, 994; A. H. Marsh, 997; 
E. A. Lame, 991; J. M. Harned, 928; D. Moore- 
house, 909; W. H. Wells, 875; F. E. Wadsworth, 
973; W. E. Kipp, 917; R. L. Taylor, 854; L. C. 
Haines, 766; T. B. Smith, Jr., 745; H. C. Need- 
ham, 738; C. B. Paul, Jr., 688; D. H. Patton, 
623; .. G. F, Class, 618; H. R. Loscamp, 608; 
Ss. J. Graham, 632; C. F. Pray, 570; C. H. Thorne, 
529; E. E. Smith, 250; E. G. Ryan, 514; A. B. 
Simpson, 500; I. R. Blauvelt, 499; F. H. Pretz, 
469; E. Palmer, 436; A. G. Relyea, 430; W. A. 
Graham, 450; W. C. Nellis, 421; D. C. Lexton, 
126; B. Hardirg, 250; Chili O'Hanlon, 410; D. M. 
Murray, 398; W. E. Miller, 362; H. P. Burt, 35 
W. B. Stillwell, 847; F. H. Martin, 331; T. 
lvory, 324; H. S. Clapp, 329; W. H. H. Mott, 
313; H. R. Davis, 303. 


amateur 


interview 


*,* 


The Coxsackie (N. Y.) Cycling Club will give its 
second annual race meet in that city on Wednes- 
lay afternoon, Aug. 12. The list of events and 
prizes follows: 

One Mile, for Novices.—First prize, gold medal, 
value $12; second, Searchlight lantern, value, $5. 

Quarter Mile, Open.—First prize, suit of clothes 
to order, value, $30; second, silver berry dish, 
value, $15; third, silk umbrella, value, $6. 

2:40 Class.—First prize, Colt’s rifle, 
second, diamond stud, value $15; third, traveling 
bag, value $5. 

One Mile, Open.—First prize, Rip Van Winkle 
eclining chair, value $35; second, eight-day clock, 
value $15; third, training robe, value $6. 

One Mile, (Club Championshin.)—Medal. 

One-Mile Handicap.—First prize, gold watch, 
value $35; second, diamond pin, value $15; third, 
revolver, value $5. 

One Mile, (County Championship.)—Gold medal. 

Half Mile, Open.—First prize, dinner set, value 
$35; second, silver water pitcher, value $15; third, 
pair of trousers, value $8. 

Two Miles, Open.—First prize, diamond 
value $35; second, onyx-top table, 
third, lamp, value $5. 

Entries should be sent to M. C. Richtmyer, Cox- 
sackie, N. Y., before, Aug. 5. The entry fee for 
the first event is $1, and for each additional 


race 50 cents. 
The Race Committee comprises F. 


ring, 
value $15; 


Worden, 





Chairman; 
Goulde, A. B. 
Frank Jordan. 





value $24; | 


Cc. verge Secretary; F. G. 
Sprague, James. L. Smith, and 


o.* 
Py ‘ ® 

The Williamsburg Wheelmen will have their 
annual excursion on the 25th inst. On the day 
following the members will have a run to Benson- 
hurst. On the 19th, which is a week from to-day, 
the club will have a joint run with the Bushwick 
Wheelmen. 

4 *,* 

A fifteen-thousand-dollar clubhouse will soon 
be built for the Pequod Cycle Club of Brooklyn. 
It will contain every modern improvement, and 
will be designed especially to meet the require- 
ments of this popular organization. 

*,* 

A most enjoyable run through the Berkshire 
Hills was taken last week by a party of mem- 
bers of the Cycle Club of Brooklyn. The places 
visited by the tourists were Hudson, to which 
point they went by boat; Claverack, Hollowville, 
Hillsdale, Great Barrington, West Stockbridge, 
Lebanon Springs, Brainard, Chatham Centre, 
Kinderhook, Stuyvesant Falls, and Stockport, 
back to Hudson. The scenery over this route 
is grand, and will repay and delight any tourist. 
In the party were Fred Morse, Wilson Lewis, 
and George Jarvie. 

*,* 

The Tornado Cycle Club has been organized at 
Rockville, L. I., with the following officers: 
President—F. McGowan; Captain—Joseph Pear- 
sall; Lieutenant—Charles Gager. The first run 
was held to Coney Island yesterday afternoon. 

* * 
- 

Miss Hattie Vail is President of a woman's 
bicycle club just organized in East Quogue, L. 
I. The club promises to be quite a success, hav- 
ing a dozen members, all of whom are very en- 
thusiastic over the pastime. 





A ULORMIDABLE LIST. 


Manufacturers Whe Have Agreed to 
Stand by the Board of Trade, 


All doubt as to the intention of the cycle trade 
to uphold the action of the National Cycle Board 
of Trade in assuming the management of future 
National expositions has been finally settled by 
the fact that intending exhibitors are signing the 
agreement to exhibit at sanctioned shows only. 

The agreement which R. Lindsay Coleman, 
President of the board, submitted to the trade 
is emphatic in its terms, inasmuch as the signers 
not only agree to bind themselves, but also to 
keep their agents out of unsanctioned shows, so 
far as they possibly can. 

It is not the intention of the National board to 
stop local cycle shows, but to co-operate with 
local Boards of Trade in their management and 
control. Cycle shows are valuable educators 
when honestly run and properly organized. Local 
Boards of Trade will always find the National 
board willing to co-operate with them. 

The following is a list of signers to the 
agreement, to which reference is made above: 

Acme Manufacturing Company, the Aladdin 
Lamp Company, American B. H. O. and Sewing 
Machine Company, American Gas Furnace Com- 
pany, Armstrong Brothers Tool Company, Arnold, 
Schwinn & Co.; Aurora Automatic Machine 
Company, Baldwin Adjustible Cycle Chain 
Company, the Barnes Cycle Company, the 
Bearings Publishing Company, Berkeley Cycle 
Company, Betts Patent Headlight Company, 
Bicycle Chain Lightning Company, Bevin Broth- 
ers Manufacturing Company, the Black Manu- 
facturing Company, Bolte Cycle Manufacturing 
Company, Bridgeport Gun Implement Company, 
Brown Lipe Gear Company, the Buescher Manu- 
facturing Company, Buffalo Cycle Company, 
Buffalo Wheel Company, Butler & Ward, Capitol 
Manufacturing Company, Champion Manufactur- 
ing Company, the Chandler Company, the Chicago 
Stamping Company, W. E. Davis, 8S. D. Childs 
r Co., Cleveland Machine Screw Company, G. 
W. Cole & Co., Cycle Company, 
the Columbia Rubber Works Company, P. & 
F. Corbin, Crosby & Mayer Company, Curtis 
Manufacturing Company, Cushman & Dennison, 
Cycle Improvement Company, Davis & Stevens 
Manufacturing Company, Demorest Manufactur- 
ing Company, the Eagle Bicycle Manufacturing 
Company, the Empire Cycle Company, E. K. 
Esmond, O. J. Faxon & Co., the Fenton Metallic 
Manufacturing Company, the Fibre Buckskin 
Manufacturing Company,-the Fowler Cycle Manu- 
facturing Company, Fox Machine Company, the 
Garford Manufacturing Company, M. Garlic, 
Gendron Wheel Company, the Geneva Cycle 
Company, E, P. Gleason Manufacturing Company, 
Globe Cycle Works, Charles J. Godfrey, Gormully 
ck Jeffrey Manufacturing Company, William 
Grady, Haffelfinger & Vail, William J. Haines 
Company, A. Wilford Hall, Hall & Downing, 
the Hall-Moore Manufacturing Company, C. H. 
Hanson, Hamilton Cycle Company, Hampshire 
Cycle Manufacturing Company, the Hardy Cycle 
Company, the Hartford Rubber Works Company, 
Hende & Nelson Manufacturing Company, N. N. 
Hill Brass Company, Hill-Rosenblatt Company, 
Hitchcock Specialty Company, Hodgman Rubber 
Company, Hoffman Bicycle Company, Frank A. 
Hollenbeck & Co., E. I. Horsman, E. Howard 
Watch and Clock Company; Hulbert Brothers 
& Co., the Independent Electric Company, James 
Cycle Manufacturing Company, the Iver-Johnson 
Arms and Cycle Works, Keene Wood Rim Com- 
pany, Kenwood Bicycle Manufacturing Company, 
M. H. Kiebel, the H. H. Kiffe Company, Knight 
Cycle Company, H. H,. McLane Manufacturing 
Company, the Lavigne & Scott Manufacturing 
Company, H. M, Leavitt & Co., ‘ . Leng’s 
Sons & Co,, the Liberty Cycle Company, Light 
Cycle Companys~ the Loosly Cycle Company, 
John P. Love Arms Company, H. A. Lozier 
& Co., Luthy & Co., Marion Cycle Company, 
Mason & Mason Company, the McDaniel & 
Merrihew Cycle Manufacturing Company, the 
Mcintosh-Huntington Company, McKee & Har- 
rington, W. W. Mooney & Sons, A. L. Moore & 
Co., the Mossberg Wrench Company, Muller 
Manufacturing Company, National Cycle Manu- 
facturing Company, New-Brunswick Tire Com- 
pany, the Departure Bell Company, New-York 
Belting and Packing Company, Limited; New- 
York Standard Watch Company, New-York Tire 
Company, William F. Nye, Edwin Oliver & Co., 
Olympic Cycle Manufacturing Company, the 
Packer Cycle Company, the Persons Manufactur- 
ing Company, the Phillips Manufacturing Com- 
pany, George N. Pierce & Co., Pope Manufactur- 
ing Company, the Punnett Cycle Manufacturing 
Company, Queen’s City Cycle Company, Relay 
Manufacturing Company, Remington Arms Com- 
pany, Richmond Bicycle Company, Rochester 
Cycle Manufacturing Company, Rockford Tool 
and Sundry Manufacturing Company, Louis 
Rosenfeld & Co., Rosenwald & Weil, Rudolph 
& Krummoll Machine Works, Sager Manufactur- 
ing Company, Schlessinger Yeoman Manufactur- 
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SIXTH AVENUE AND 14TH STREET. 


Highest 
Grade 
Bicycles, 


Our Own 
Make. 





None Better 
Made 


We have nearly caught up with the orders for WEBSTER WHEELS. We 
have READY FOR DELIVERY a number of WOMEN’S WHEELS, and can 
supply MEN’S WHEELS within two weeks of booking the orders. WE ARE 
PROUD OF THESE BICYCLES, and fully guarantee them. 


nigh Grade Bicycles, the Monroe Whee! 


$34. 


97. $34.97, 


Made by the Kankakee Manufacturing Company, with 


their name and full guarantee. 


200 more just received. 


Seamless Tubing, Drop Forged Hubs ard Crank 


Hangers, 


Swaged Steel Spokes, 


Rock Maple Rims, 


Standard Tires, Rigid Frame, Narrow Tread, Best 
Pedals, Approved Saddles, High or Low Handle Bars. 
Look at them and compare them with any wheel whose 
talking points you are familiar with. 
Special attention paid to Mail Orders and satisfaction 


assured. 


Bicycle Clothing, Hats, Shoes and Sundries 


At prices lower than any other house. 
OUR “FIN DE SIECLE” CANVAS BICYCLE BOOTS, in 
blue, black and tan, for ladies, goat foxed, 
with straps sold elsewhere at, §2.75; here $1.99 


- 
ra! 

7 § 
¥ 
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ing ny, A. G, Spaldt 
Shepherd & Son, the Sheiby Steel Tube Company, 
the Sherman Cycle Company, W. J. Smart, 
ing-Bidwell Company, Spaulding & Pepper 
Company, Stanley Cycle Manufacturing Com- 
pany E. C. Stearns & Co., St. Louis Re*. and 
es mpany, Stover Bicycle Manv‘. .uring 
Company, Sterling Cycle Works, Stev: . Ballard 
Rubber Company, Strieby & Foote Company, 
Schoverling, Daly & Gales, the Syracuse Cycle 
Company, Ralph Temple Cycle Company, Tonk 
Manufacturing Company, the Topliff & Ely Com- 
pany, Tie Company, the Tinkham Cycle Manu- 
facturing Company, Trenton Watch Company, 
Union Cycle Manufacturing Company, Victor 
Cycle Manufacturing Company, Waddell Wooden 
Ware Works, D. O. Wallace & Co., the Walton- 
Tinkham Manufacturing Company, the Waltham 
Manufacturing Company, Warwick Cycle Manu- 
facturing Company, the Waterbury Watch Com- 
pany; J. A. Weaver, Jr.; W. P. Weaver, F. J. 
Werneth Company, Western Wheel Works, (East- 
ern Branch,) Western Wheel Works, (Western 
Branch,) White Sewing Machine Company, Whit- 
man Saddle Company, the Whitney Manufacturing 
Company, W. W. Whitten Cycle Manufacturing 
Company, the Winton Bicycle Company, and the 
Zimmerman Manufacturing Company. 





AMONG THE WHEELMEN. 
Cyclists wishing to join the League of American 
Wheelmen will be furnished with application 
blanks and necessary information by addressing 
Cycling Department of THE NEW-YORK TIMEs. 


—Tickets to the National race meet in Louis- 
ville during the second week in August will be 
placed on sale this week. Diagrams of the grand 


enn 


stand and boxes will be sent to all manu- 
facturers, with a request that they send their 
orders for seats at once. At Asbury Park last 
year the entire grand stand was sold four weeks 
before the meet, and the same state of affairs 
wiil exist in Loufsville. It will be a case of 
first come, first served. 

—Charles Emmens of 54 Eighth Avenue has 
patented a brush that should appeal strongly to 
bicyclists. It is a bicycle brush in every essen- 
tial, being so constructed that any part of a ma- 
chine can be easily reached with it. An arrange- 
ment for cleaning spokes consists of a slit in the 
handle lined with soft material. The brush is so 
small that it can easily be carried in the tool bag. 

—‘* Doc’’ England, the Brooklyn medical stu- 
dent who is riding across the Continent on a 
bicycle, has made good progress during the last 
week. His cyclometer registered 1,509 miles at 
Newton, Iowa, at which place he arrived last 
Tuesday. He reports the roads of that State 
over the route traveled as hilly and sandy. 

—A sanction has been granted to the manage- 
ment of the Flushing bicycle track for a diamond 
race meet, on Saturday, Aug. 1. The list of 
events includes a one-mile race for novices, one 
mile open, two-mile handicap, one mile, 2:30 
class, and a two-mile tandem open. The prizes 
will consist of diamonds for all events. 

—‘* The American Wheelman Anrual’’ is the 
title of a handy volume for reference just issued 
by The American Wheelman Publishing Company, 
It contains all sorts of cycling statistics and in- 
formation, and besides is profusely illustrated. 
Its list of records is the most complete ever com- 
piled. 

—It is rumored in trade circles that the Tink- 
ham Cycle Company will open a Paris branch 
early in 1897, and will handle Tinkham carriers 
and a wheel made by a prominent Western 
house 





NEW CORPORATIONS. 


—Romain & Co. of Long Island City, to pur- 
chase the business of Romain & Co., manufact- 
urers and packers of fruit and vegetables; cap- 
ital, $25,000. Directors—Henry Brantigan of Jer- 
sey City, Thomas J, Roberts, Thomas P. Wal- 
lace, Andrew Icken, G. H. Reeves, and William 
Kornahrens of Brooklyn, William Gamble of 
New-York, and others. 

—Virginia Land and Improvement Company of 
New-York City; capital, $59,000. Directors—D. 
C. Ward, S. C. Croft, H. J. Katz, B. F. De 
Frece, J. D. De Camp, and C. A. Parker of 
New-York City. 

—The South New-Berlin Gas Company of 
South New-Berlin, Chenango County; capital, 
$2,000. Directors—Frank Van Valkenburgh, Otto 
Smeader, and Scott B. Lewis of South New- 
Berlin. 

—Internationa] Novelty Company of New-York 
City; capital, $5,000. Directors—A. G. Mont- 
gomery, F. J. Bush, and Joseph Frankenthal of 
New-York City. 





Too Smart for Profit. 


From Brooklyn Life. 

Customer—What have ye got in the shape uv 
apples? 

Smart Clerk—Several things, uncle. We 
peaches, lemons, oranges, and potatoes, all @ the 
shape of apples more or less. 

Customer—So I see. Got er monkey in the 
shape uv a human bein’, too, but as I ain’t 
lookin’ for no menagerie, I'll trade somewhar else. 


have 
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Since CRESCENT 


Factory : 
CHICAGO, ILL, 





STANDARD PRICES were 


BICYCLES, 
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inaugurated in 
reduce their prices—Why? 


EVERY Crescent Bicycle gives the owner such satisfaction that 
the pleasure of Cycling is enhanced by riding the favorite wheel. 


escent Bicycles 


BICYCLES, 





Comprise the most complete line of Bicycles ever offered—the 
best and most popular Bicycle—made for every age—every want. 


‘¢Honest prices need no change.”’ 
1893, all manufacturers have been forced te 


CRESCENT ART CATALOGUE sent on application, 


WESTERN WHEEL WORKS. 


Eastern Office: 
36 Warren St., N. Y. 





to build than any other 
PROVE IT. 


Coasting tells the story of lines and construction. 
bicy cles 


VICTORS---One! Two! 


That’s the way they finished in the Great Coasting Contest of the New- 
York Athletic Club at Mamaroneck, May 
people had planned things, but that’s the way it had to be. 


23. That isn’t the way some 
VICTORS cost 
PERFORMANCES 


more 


and THEIR 





you buy. 


Give us a chance to tell you all about VICTORS at 23 Warren St. 
have the facilities for showing you a good many things about the way 
they are built and you can’t know any 
The more you know about bicycles 
show you hew VICTORS are made and put together. 


We 


the 
want to 


much about bicycle 


the 


too 


more we 





Overman Wheel Co.. 


MAKERS OF VICTOR BICYCLES, 


New-York Branch, 23 Warren St, 
Harlam Agency, 7 


West (25th St. 





Are as Diamonds 
Among Gems. 
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Dayton Bicycles 
and Tandems 





76 Reade St., Broadway and 57th St., 
NEW-YORK CITY. 
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SYRACUSE 


CRIMSON RIVWS. 


A FULL LINE OF 1896 MODELS IN STOCK. 


NWO CUT IN PRICES. 
CHAS. J. STEBBINS, Metropolitan Agent, 103 Reade St. 


UP-TOWN AGENCY, 
FRED J. TITUS CO., 83d St. and Boulevard. 























Morgan & Wright 


TIRES 


WILL BE 


REPAIRED FREE 


of charge at our new repair depot, 
at 107 Chambers Sireet, 
City. 


Morgan & Wright, 
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5,000 Bicycles to Be Sacrificed. 


$37.50. 


Why buy of Dry Goods stores or auction? 
15 years’ experience buying and selling 
Bicycles is worth more than a guarantee 


? 
@ 
6 
and poor bicycle. 4 
$100 BICYCLE for $37.50. § 
é 
4 
@ 


All standard makes, with double guarantee. 
500 $60 wheels 29. 5 wheels 
32.50. 500 $40 B S’ $18. 

PARK ROW BICYCLE Co., 


Opp. Post Office. 23 PARK ROW. 








New-York is the Money Centre 


< 





of the United States. 
THE NEW YORK TIMES 

is the Financial advertising medium 
read by Bankers, Brokers, Invest- 
ors, Buyers, and Sellers of American 
Securities. People read the financial 
news of THE NEW-YORK TIMES 
and depend upon it. Its reports are 
accurate, its reviews impartial, its 
criticisms just. Its news columns 
and its advertising columns are alike 
respected. 
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Columbia} 
Bicycles 


100 


Worth paying $100 for the 
satisfaction a Columbia gives. 


TO ALL 
ALIKE. 


Se by OEY 
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Mega ORS 


POPE MFG. CO. 

12 Warren Street. 
METROPOLITAN BICYCLING CO. 

Boulevard and 60th St. 


FIFTH AVENUE SALESROOM 
306 Fifth Ave. (near 3Ist St.) 

















PEOPLE, PRESS, POLITICIANS 


all indorse 


The SPLENDID 


With Self-Healing Tires, 


$65, $80, $100. 
OUR $80 BICYCLE’ MERITS SPECIAL ATTEN: 
TION. IT IS A SUPERIOR WHEEL. 
WE CAN MEET ANY DEMAND FOR 
JUVENILE WHEELS. 
ARTISTIC CATALOGUES, OLYMPIAN GAMES, 
OR “ HINTS TO WHEELMEN ” FREE. 


Sold by S. F. Myers & Co., Jewelers, 


48S and 50 Maiden Lane. 


Jerome Cycle Co., 8th Av., Corner 58th St. 


SOL HEYMAN & CO., 998 3d Av., above 59th St, 
LUDWIG BAUMANN & CO., 2,226 3d Av. 
CRUTTENDEN & NORTON, 415 Broadway. 
C. M. ALVIENNE, 8th Av. and 23d St. 
HACKER & HOFFMAN, 1,870 5th Av. 
PESSELS & WEST, 443 Ist Av. 
ZIMMERMAN & CAHN, 1,742 Lexington Av. 
J. SIMONSKY, 1,950 8d Av. 
HEMMEL ELECTRIC CO., 709 Columbus Av. 
J. KOCH, 102 West 125th St. 
ARONSTAM & SON, 430 5th Av., Brooklyn. 
JAS. F. MARSTERS, 55 Court St., a 
J. AUSTIN SHAW, 926 Fulton 8St., “2 
HENRY HESS. 1,394 Broadway, “— 
MILLER & GWATHMBY, 1,520 B’way, “ 
E. MOUTOUX, 2,6l1U0 Atlantic Av., ~ 
Ss. C. HALSTED, 1,267 8d Av., "a 
OLYMPIC BICYCLE PARK, 
135TH TO 136TH STREET, LENOX AV. 
Largest and finest open-air academy on earth 
Six acres. Banked track for scorchers. Perfeo 
tion for learners. 


OLYMPIC CYCLE MFG. CO., 
N. Y. Office, 83 LIBERTY ST. 


Bicycles 
On Installments. 


New 


$5 Cash 


Balance from $5 to $10 
per month. 


VICTORS, 
WAVERLEYS, 
CRAWFORDS. 


E. G. P. Co., 
29 Broadway, New-York. 


Open Mondays Until 9 P. M. 








ORIENT 
CYCLES 
HOLD 15 WORLD'S RECORDS, 


including the 


UNPACED fILE BY SANGER 


PAGED MILE BY PORTER. 
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Those Big Balls, Big Sprockets 
and Triple-Bearings 
do the trick. 


Write us for catalogue, four cents in 
: stamps, 


® Waltham Mfg. Co., 


2 240 Broadway, New-York. 


o 
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Can now be purchased on EASY 
PAYMENTS at the New- York 
Headquarters, 


307 BROADWAY. 
Call or write for particulars, 


THE FOWLER CYCLE MFG. 60, 


J. H. Robley, New-York Manager. 


35 to 6O Per Cent. Saved. 
Specially low prices this week. 
CROWN, NEW LENOX, LINWOOD, 
and other first-class wheels. 

SOL. H. VEIT, 51 EAST 59TH ST. 
REPAIRING & RENTING. 


LYNDHURST and CRAWFORD. 
ICYCLES., 


Ol4 wheels taken in exchange and for sale, 
URAN® MgLEAN & Oy 200. 
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THE TIDAL WAVE IN JAPAN 





MANY THOUSANDS OF HUMAN BEINGS 
PERISHED HELPLESSLY, 


The Early Reports of the Loss of Life 
Much Under the Dread Reality— 
Towns and Villages on the East- 
ern Seaboard Were Engulfed in 
the Rushing Waters—List of the 
Number Drowned in Many Locali- 


ties—Damage Done to Buildings. 


From The Yokohama (Japan) Mail. 
It will be some time, doubtless, before 


full particulars reach Tokio of the cruel 
disaster that has overtaken the people 
living along the coast of Rikuzen and Ri- 
kuchu. At intervals, happily long, Japan 


is visited by earthquake waves which devas- 
tate her shores and sometimes bury whole 
villages permanently under the sea. Travel- 
ing by boat from Kanazawa to Kamakura, 
for example, one passes over a spot once 
crowded with habitations, of which no trace 
Whatever can be seen through the clear 
water. 

Between 8 and 8:20 P. M. on June 15 a 
violent seismic disturbance stirred the ocean 
which bathes the northeastern coast of the 
main island. Accounts thus far received 
place the centre of disturbance in the vicin- 
ity of the celebrated island of Kinkwa-Zan, 
but that idea requires verification. 

Between Kinkwa-Zan on the south and 
Hachinoye on the north, a distance of about 
170 miles, practically the whole coast was 
swept by the wave, and as at the times of 
the disasters occurring at Minato on the ex- 
treme north of devastated Littoral and 
Kinkwa-Zan on the south, differ by only 30 
minutes at most, it is scarcely conceivable 
that the genesis of the disturbance can have 
been in the neighborhood of the latter place. 
Such velocity is out of question. Another 
fact militating against the supposition that 
Kinkwa-Zan was the centre of the seismic 
energy is that the shock was barely felt at 
Sendai, which is only thirty-three miles from 
Kinkwa-Zan. 

What seems more probable is that the 
sesmic force had its origin a good deal 
further north than the Kinkwa-Zan coast, 
and, the direction of the force being north- 
ward, only the convex of Littoral, between 
Kinkwa-Zan and Hachino-Ye, was struck 
by the waves. Following the coast line 
northward from Kinkwa-Zan we find these 
Teports from various ~'aces on the beach: 

Onogawa, Futahama—Lives lost. animals 
destroyed, end houses inundated, but no 
Gefinite number stated. 

Washigami—Forty houses destroyed; sev- 
eral deaths. 

Okatsu—Fifty persons killed; thirty houses 
washed away; prison doors thrown open, 
but several prisoners supposed lost as well 
as some of the warders; a quantity of mail 
matter swept away. 

Motoyoshi (or Shizukawa)—Eighty houses 
Swept away; seventy-two corpses recovered 
up to Be on the 16th. 

Kamaishi—Ove> half the town 
away; many persons and animals 
telegraph ofiice washed away. 

Miy pa rey ‘h injury to life and property. 

Kuji—Ditte. 

Hachinoye-Minato—Eleven persons killed, 

ng: school building destroyed; 
é rept away. 

Hashikami Mura—Buildings swept away, 

0; deaths, 400; wounded, 100. 

Mura, Motoyashi District—Ninety 
dings swept away; deaths, 409. 
<oidzumi-Murad—Deaths, 1,450. 

Utatsu-Mura, Motoyoshi District—Ruilid- 
ings swept away, 6%), there being absolute- 

y nothing left; deaths, 600; wounded, 250. 

Okachihama, Mom District 
swept awey, wounded, 5. 

st mg those who los hei ives at Oka- 


sconers 
prisoners. 


swept 


killed; 


—Buildings 


in Miyagi prefect- 
ous damage done by 
lal wa > during the night of the 
1 inst. According to the report of the 
horities of the District of Motovoshi 
me the deaths were 1,630 and the buiid- 
£8 Washed away 5, 
Morioka, June 17.—During the night of the 
With inst. there were repeated earthquakes. 
Tne eastern coast of Iwate Ken was 
washed by a tidal wave. The damage 
beyond description. The 
perienced in the three towns 
Miyaho, and Sakari. 
\ll employes of the telegraph 
Kcohiro-Hama were drowned by 
wave The office at Yamada was 


done was sad 
Werst War ex 
of Kamaishi, 


e Governor of Iwateken, June 17. 

tidal wave of the night of the 

number of persons who either 

their lives or were injured is 2,000 at 

karimachi, Kesen District. Excepting 

I of Kamaishi, the whole town was 
e'y swept away. 

C June 17.—The tidal wave the 

the 15th swent a.ong the whole 

f Sanporo. Along the road from 

to Surumura eight deaths occurred 

buildings were destroyed. Four 

are missing, and three are 


Sendai, June 16.—The whole eastern coast 
of this prefecture (Miyagi Ken) was washed 
by the tidal wave at 8 P. M. of the 15th. A 
number of houses were swept away, and a 
heavy death roll is anticipated. 

Mivadzugawa Motoyoshi District.—More 
then seventy houses were carried away, in- 
volving the death of over seventy people. 
The Governor and Police Inspectors are 
now making diligent investigations. 

Sendai.—The tidal wave devastated the 
districts of Ojika and Motoyoshi this morn- 
ing. About 500 houses were washed away 
and 1,000 people drowned. The Governor, 
Police Inspectors, and other officials have 
hurried to the spot. 

Aomori.—The tidal wave swept Shirogane, 
in the Minato-Mura Sannobe District, at 8 
o’clock last night. Many buildings, includ- 
ing one school, were washed away, and 
three persons drowned, and two are miss- 
ing. Many hoats and fishing implements 
were destroyed. Two heavy earthquake 
shocks were felt last night and this morn- 
ing. There were thirty feeble earthquakes, 

Akitad, June 16.—Repeated earthquakes 
were felt here during the night. 

Seoul, June 16-—An insurrection has 
broken out in Chung-Chong-Do. One reczi- 
ment of Royal Guards, with Russian offi- 
cers, was dispatched to that district to- 
day. 

Kobe, June 15.—The steamer Kawanoura 
Maru collided with and sank the Hozui 
Maru off Hiroshima, 178 lives being lost. 

Some accounts speak vaguely of thou- 
sands of lives lost and 500 houses swent 
away on the coast of Ojika and Motoyoshi 
alone, but that seems to be an exaggera- 
tion. There does not annear to have been 
an earthquake of injurious force. One 
statement is to the effect that thirteen 
shocks were felt in the neighborhood of 
Ishimaki, but they must have been com- 
paratively slight. Undoubtedly there has 
been lamentable loss of life and property, 
and doubtless large tracts of rice fields 
have been inundated and destroyed. 


Character of the Country Devastated— 


Previous Earthquakes, 


From The San Francisco Call. 

The latest dispatches in regard to the 
earthquake in the northern part of Japan 
give the loss of life at 30,000, thus multi- 
plying the first. returns by thirty. There 
is but little room to doubt that the true 
number far exceeds the last estimate, and 
that it will in all probability double if not 
treble it. : 

The news is as yet very meagre, tele- 
graphic communication with the devastated 
district being cut off for the most part. 

The portion of the island visited is not 


as populous by one-third as the southern 
provinces, but the major part of the popula- 
tion lives on the lowlands along the sea 
coast, and so were involved in the rush of 
the tidal wave which followed the land 
disturbance and swept both sides of the 
Islands of Niphon and Yezo for more than 
150 miles north and south of the Tsagam 
Straits. 

This part of Japan, according to Prof. 
John Milne, who has been a resident of 
that country for years and has given much 
time and attention to the study of seismic 
disturbances, is more subject to earth- 
quakes than the southern part of the isl- 
ands. There is an average of over three 
per day during some years, and in 1880 
there were as many as 1,200 distinct shocks 
reported and recorded. 

The tidal wave, which in this instance 
seems to have caused the most destruction, 
does not always accompany the land dis- 
turbances to a degree that brings it to 
notice either in Japan or elsewhere. Out 
of 15,000 earthquakes observed on coast 
lines only 124 were accompanied by large 
waves, and of 1,098 recorded on the west 


t of South Ameri only 19 are said to 
Rove been accompanied by movements of 





“hag 


the sea. Until late years no accurate in-~ 
formation has been gathered in regard to 
earthquakes in Japan, but many instances 
pretty well authenticated lead to the con- 
clusion that destructive tidal waves have 
been more or less frequent in the region 
just visited, 

On the occasion of the great earthquake 
of 1737, whose effects ranged from Yezo to 
the northern part of Kamchatka, the 
tidal wave, according to Fuchs, broke 
over the coast at Cape Lopatka to a height 
of 210 feet. That the sea disturbance was 
very intense in this instance is shown by 
the fact that the tidal wave came all the 
way across the Pacific, more than 6,000 
miles, to the Harbor of Acapuico, though 
no indications of it were noted in this 
harbor. 

The tidal wave and the later accounts 
of the disaster indicate that the focus of 
the commotion was on the Pacific side of 
the islands, instead of the other, as at 


. first thought, and this is in accord with 


previous observations by Prof. Milne and 
others, who have shown that by far the 
greater number of shocks originate on the 
eastern side of the islands or the adjoining 
ocean. The exception is for a shock to 
come from the west side. 

The town of Kamaishi on the northwest- 
ern coast of Niphon, reported as utterly de- 
stroyed in this instance, has been the 
centre of destruction on former occasions, 
and there is every reason to believe that 
the whole low country along the coast, 
from there to Kumashiri, in the northern 
part of the Island of Yezo, has been swept 
by the inrush of the sea, and that both 
sides of Tsugaru Straits and the west coast 
of the islands north and south, have also 
been subjected to the violent and destruct- 
ive effects of the disturbed waters. These 
low parts along the coast are lined with 
towns and villages, which are for the most 
part entirely cut off from any means of 
quick communication. 

The town of Aomori, on the bay of the 
same name, openine into Tsugaru Straits, 
is the northern terminus of railroad com- 
munication with Tokio. It has cable con- 
nection with Hakodate, in the Hakkaido 
mining region of Yezo, but only by an oc- 
ecasional vessel with other towns along the 
coast. 

It is more than probable that the full 
extent of the loss of life will not be known 
for some time yet, and that it will be ap- 
palling. 


“THE ViTALSPARK” HAS GONE OUT. 





Career of a Music-Hall Artist Once a 
Favorite in New-York. 


The Pall Mall Gazette of June 29 con- 
tains the following appreciative obituary 
of Jenny Hill, the music-hall singer. She 
this city two or three years ago, 
and won considerable commendation as a 
real artist in her line, even from grave 
critics, not wont frequently to turn their 
glasses upon luminaries in the variety firm- 
ament, while the reguiar frequenters of 
such places of amusement acclaimed her 
with enthusiasm for several months. Of 
course, The Pall Mall Gazette’s statement 
that that she “‘shared the honors of the 
season with no less an artist than Mme. 
Bernhardt,” is mere nonsense, but its other 
encomiums are well enough deserved: 

Jenny Hill, the well-known music-hall 
artist, died yesterday at her residence, 
3rixton Road. Poor Jenny Hill! You may 
ask any of them in the music-hall pro- 
fession, and they will all tell you the same 
thing—‘‘ We shall never see another one 
like her. There will never be another 
Jenny Hill.” She was the last of the old 
school of music-hall singers, and between 
the old school and the new in the music 
halls there is all the difference that there 
is between the old and the new _ school 
of the regular drama. She had genius and 
she had training. 

She began to sing for her living when 
she was a little child, and she sang for 
her living till long after she was a grana- 
mother. This statement does not refer to 
so long a period as at first sight it sug- 
gests, for she was a wife and a mother 
herself when in mere years she was little 
more than a child, and her daughter was 
a wife and mother at almost as early an 
age. But Jenny Hill’s career was long 
enough for her to have seen many changes 
in the institution of the music hall. 

When she began the music hall was still 
kind of public house. She saw_it 
Gevelop, largely under the influ- 
of the licensing laws, partiv as an 
of the Education act, partly as a 
ef industrial prosperity, principally 
son of t softening of popular man- 
iers into a settied and recognized factor 
in the amusements of the people. And to 
every change that came she was able to 
adapt herseif?. 

By the later patrons of West End va- 
riety shows she will be remembered, per- 
haps, only as an exponent of low-life 
Cockney character, by her coster donah 
songs, her ‘‘ Gal at the Corffee Shop,” her 
vulgar lodging-house keeper, and contri- 
butions of similar genre. But vulgar hu- 
mor was not her “line” any more than 
any special kind cf song was her line. She 
had every line of business at her command, 
and could do one just as well as another. 

At the Pav-.licn or the Tivoli or the old 
Trocadero sh2 dealt in Cockney vulgarisms 
because that was the kind of thing which 
the West End expected from her. But 
down in the poor music halls of the East 
End she had pathos and sentiment, homely 
but true, to give the pocr people, and she 
could dance and play sketches and do 
knockabout business or any other kind of 
turn which the taste of a particular audi- 
ence demanded. 

The music-hall business from A to Z she 
had at her fingers’ ends. 

All, or nearly all, of her competitors had 
nothing more than one special line. One 
could sing a ballad, another could wear 
poor finery and sing an inanity of the kind 
called serio-comic with a sufficient com- 
mand of simper; some 2ould roll off more 
er less suggestive paiter, and others, dozens 
of them, could do a little song and dance. 
But Jenny Hill could do everything, and 
do everything as well or better than the 
people who made what is called a specialty 
of it. 

“The Vital Spark’’ was a happy sobri- 
quet which she gave herself in the days 
when every music-haill singer had a sobri- 
quet, for she was vitality itself; her tiny 
frame was a bundle of quivering nerves. 
For years her nerves kept her aiive. She 
had sorrow and hardship and illness in 
her life, such as would have borne down 
women of much greater physical strength, 
but however ill she was, once she got upon 
the stage her nerve power pulled her 
throuzh. 

It would be impossible to give anything 
like a list of her mest successful songs. 
There were hundreds of them, of all kinds. 
But years before any one thought of apply- 
ing the word art to music-hall singing she 
did work that was as worthy of the term 
as anything that claims it to-day. She 
used to-sing a song called “’Arry” years 
ago. It was, as she used to sing it, a per- 
fect little good-humored study of the ways 
of the little London boy. She sang the most 
popular jodelling song that ever was sung, 
and as to the descriptive dramatic songs 
and sketches that are heard in every music 
hall to-day, she invented them. 

If ghe had grown up in the theatre in- 
stead of the music hall, she would have 
been the greatest actress of our time. As 
it was, without training, her quick sympa- 
thies and nervous force enabled her to 
play well many a dramatic part. She was 
an excellent Nan in ‘ Good for Nothing,” 
and there never was such an Aladdin in 
pantomime. In New-York a few years ago 
she was hugely appreciated, sharing the 
honors of the season with no less an artist 
than Mme. Bernhardt. Since then she made 
a journey to South Africa in the unavailing 
search for health. 

Her blazing diamonds, her fine horses and 
carriages, the country house she kept while 
her health and prosperity remained, were 
famous in the music halls. These and her 
voluble speeches were parts not of herself 
but of her old school music-hall training. 
She leaves two daughters, of whom the 
elder, who is known on the stage as Peggy 
Pryde, inherits muéh of her talent. 
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The Italian Migration, 


From The North American Review. 

The Italians only, of all the Latin peoples, 
developed a tendency to migration almost 
equal to that of the Anglo-Saxons. The 
history of the peninsula for more than 
2,000 years past, with the enormous inva- 


sions of Germanic tribes, may perhaps 
furnish an explanation of this phenomenon. 
Emigration of Italians to the estern Con- 
tinent on a larger scale only became possi- 
ble with the great development of oceanic 
steamship service in the last few decades, 
and until a very recent date such im- 
migration into the United States was very 
much smaller than that into the southern 
part of the Western Continent, ampounty 
the Argentine Republic. But while the 
tendency to migration may be inborn in 
nations, it can never come into practical 
operation but by urgent reasons based 
upon political or commercial conditions. 
Poor Italy had suffered perpetually from 
misrule and bloody wars and consequent 
commercial depression. United Italy, only 
a little more than a quarter of a century 
in existence, could not as yet succeed in 
securing safety, peace, and welfare to her 
subjects. Unsettled in her finances, under 
the bane of a violent conflict with her 
Church, with the pretensions of a great 
ower, but without means to bear the 
urdens of her ambition, she furnished the 
basis of a large emigration. Her Govern- 
ment, absolutely unable to offset the dis- 
turbances of the political and financial 
welfare of her subjects, refrained from op- 
posing such caiqcetion, and has even 
seemingly favored it 
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REW-30u8 tuun3, BUNDA 
- & NEGLECTED FRUIT. 


It Belongs to the Orange Family and 
Is Only Appreciated Here, 


Mr. D. Morris, writing to The Saturday 
Review from Kew, says: 

“I have been asked more than once late- 
ly whether there is no fruit yet unknown 
to most English palates which might be in- 
troduced into this country and form a 
pleasant article of food. As there seems to 
be some general interest in the subject, 
your readers may perhaps like to hear of 
some fruits which have come under my 
notice. , 

“The pumelow of India. one of the giant 
members of the orange tribe, is well known 
to people who have lived in the East. Some 
very large specimens have been known to 
attain a circumference of more than two 
feet, and to weigh from fifteen to twenty 
pounds. Generally pumelows are not held 
in high esteem in India and Ceylon, except 
by those who have lived long there, and 
know how to select the best sorts by their 
size and color. The best Bombay pume- 
lows are said to be exceptionally good. 
They have a pink pulp of a juicy character, 
are sweet in flavor, with a slight but agree- 
ably bitter “taste. 

“The first pumelows were brought to the 
West Indies by Capt. Shaddock about 150 
years ago. Since that time the fruit has 
always been known in that part of the 
world as the shaddock, in compliment to 
the person who introduced it. Owing to cir- 
cumstances of soil and climate, and to the 
raising of plants almost exclusively by 
seed, many varieties have sprung up that 
ve become recognized by distinct names. 

Of the larger fruits, the pumelow or 
shaddock proper, there are two well-marked 
forms; the first is the apple-shaped shad- 
dock, usually with a whitish or pale 
pink pulp. The other is a pear-shaped 
fruit, with a pink, and sometimes a deep 
crimson pulp. Both of these are large fruits, 
weighing from three to six pounds; 
they have the characteristic fale yel- 
low skin, and inside there is a white 
pithy layer more or less thick; then comes 
the pulp with the vesicles or juice bags 
very prominent; indeed, the latter are so 
distinct that they can be easily separated 
one from another. The bitter flavor 
is very marked in the inferior sorts; in 
some instances it becomes quite acrid. The 
best sorts have a sweetish flavor and only 
a slight taste of bitter. 

“Of the smaller fruits, 
fadyen thas given the 
fruits, there are in the West Indies two 
well-marked forms, The apple-shaped 
fruits are known as forbidden fruit, while 
the pear-shaped sorts are known as Bar- 
bados grape fruit. Both these are very at- 
tractive looking fruits; they have a pale 
yellow skin, usually very thin, are soft 
and silky to the touch, while the pulp is 
sweet and refreshing. The slightly bitter 
flavor is regarded as giving them tonic 
properties of great value in dyspepsia and 
allied ailments. 

** During the last fifteen years the Para- 
dise fruits, generally known as grape fruit, 
have been in great demand in the United 
States. They have been very strongly rec- 
ommended by the medical faculty, and in 
consequence their use has become an im- 
portant feature in the diet of a large num- 
ber of the American people. The consump- 
tion of them has increased by leaps and 
bounds, and every year for the past few 
years it has more than doubled. A few 
days ago, says Garden and Forest, two bar- 
rels of small-sized grape fruit realized the 
extraordinary price. of £5 each in New- 
York, and seven barrels of “similar fruit 
were scold in Philadelphia for +5 10s. each. 

“Such fruit would retail at more than 
$1 apiece. This is probably the highest 
price ever paid for specimens of the orange 
tribe. It shows very cleariy how keen is 
the demand for grape fruit, and what im- 
portance is attached to it as a refreshing 
and healthful adjunct to the food supply of 
the United States. At one time there was 
a better market for grape fruit—or rather 
forbidden fruit, as it was called—in the 
United Kingdom than in America. But the 
tables are now turned. America, especially 
since the destructive frosts in Florida, has 
now absorbed almost the whole supply 
from the West Indies. , 

‘Sooner or later, however, English peo- 
ple will realize the’ special merits of the 
grape fruit, and a demand will arise for it, 
to the possible advantage of those West 
India Islands which are in a position to 
supply it. It would be well, therefore, for 
the people in that part of the world to es- 
tablish small orchards of grape fruit trees 
of the best quality, and to be_ prepared 
to ship the fruit !n such a condition that 
they may get the best price for it. This 
would be one way of alleviating to some 
extent the depression under which they are 
now suffering cwing to the unremunerative 
character of the sugar industry. 
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MARINE INTELLIGENCE. 


Miniature Almanac--This Day. 


M. 

Sun rises...4:39/Sun sets...7:32|Moon sets...8:58 
HIGH WATER JULY 12. 

Sandy Hook. 


37 A. M. 
47 P. M. 


Governors Island. Hell Gate. 
8:58 A. M. 10:47 A. M. 


9:09 P. M. 10:58 P. M. 
Incoming Steamships. 
TO-DAY, (SUNDAY,) JULY 12. 


Port of 
Steamship. Bailing. 
COATeNSe. . occa pececsss Para 
City of Augusta.......Savannah 
a -Dundee 
Evelyn....... .-Gibraltar ... 
Finsbury............-Gibraltar ... 
Hibernian.. ...-Gibraltar 
Iroquois............--Jacksonville .......July 
..-----Christiansand ......June 
..-EHavre pensesseseeey 7s 
oodeccccoeBOQPFMuUd? .e.ccceeeseduly 9 


MONDAY, JULY 13. 


Caribbee...........-..St, Thomas 
...New-Orleans 
-.-Liverpool ... 

beseees eRVARe 


TUESDAY, JULY 14. 


Comanche...... 
Furnessia.. 


Date of 

Sailing. 

coos. dune 28 
ope OUly 


26 
28 
28 

8 
26 


eee 


La Normandie 
Orinoco 


Georgic.. 
Seneca..... 


Jersey City... 

Knickerbocker 
Manitoba....... ° 
Mohican..............Swansea 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 15. 


Buffalo. .......0.0. 

Nueces........ vevanbor Galveston .........July 
Schiedam..... ----Amsterdam .......July 
Vigilancia..... covccccccccdtly 


THURSDAY, JULY 16. 


Deutschland..........Hamburg 
TYAVE. cocccccccccccc es DYOmMen 


Outgoing Steamships, 
DATES OF DEPARTURES FROM NEW-YORK. 


Steamer. \ Sails. | Destinati’n.| Office. 
Havel ........JJuly 14! Bremen ....;2 Bowling Gr. 
Cuba ........(July, 14] Gonaives ..|/24 State St. 
Iroquois .....|July’ 14/Charleston |Pier 29 E. R. 
Cc. of Augusta.|July 14| Savannah ./|Pier 44 N. R. 
Seguranca ...|July 15; Havana ...|/113 Wall St. 
St. Louis......jJuly 25: 5'th’'mpton |6 Bowling Gr. 
Teutonic .....|July 15] Liverpool ../29 Broadway. 
Southwark ...|July 15| Antwerp ../6 Bowling Gr. 

Paso......|July 15|N. Orleans.|Pier 25 N. R. 
Venezuela .../Julvy 15!La Guayraj135 Front St. 
Andes .......|July 15] Cape Haiti.|24 State St. 
Niagara ...../July 16) Nassau ..../113 Wall St. 
A. Victoria....|July 16) Hamburg ..|87 Broadway. 
Orinoco ....../July 16) Bermuda ../39 Broadway. 
Seminole ...../July 21|Jacksonville}Pier 29 E. R. 
Algonquin ..../July 17|\Charleston /|Pler 29 E. R. 
Colorado .....|July 17|/Brunswick /|Pier 20 E. R. 
Seneca . ..|July +18] Havana ....|113 Wall St. 
Persia .. .jJuly 18; Hamburg ../37 Broadway. 
Manitoba .....|July 18} London ....}/1 Broadway. 
Campania ..../July 18] Liverpool ..|4 Bowling Gr. 
Normandie ...|July 18| Havre .....|8 Bowling Gr. 
Furnessia ....)/July 18) Glasgow ..|7 Bowling Gr. 

thos ........j/July 18] Kingston ../24 State St. 
Mansdam ....|July 18! Rotterdam |39 Broadway. 
Knickerbocker |July 18/N. Orleans.|Pier 9 N. R. 
Nueces ......,July 18 Galveston. |Pier 20 E. R. 
Wordsworth “ew, 20| Pern’buco ./301 Prod. Ex. 
Allianca July 20)Colon ....../20 Broadway. 
Ciudad Condal|July 20] Havana ....|Pier 10 E. R. 
Trave ........|/July 21;Bremen ..../2 Bowling Gr. 
St. Paul.......jJuly 22)S’th’mpton |6 Bowling Gr. 
Britannie ....j/July 22! Liverpool ..}29 Broadway. 
Berlin .......|July .22| Antwerp .../6 Bowling Gr. 
F. Bismarck. .\July 23! Hamburg ..|37 Broadway. 
S. of ends Tae 24| Glasgow ..|53 Broadway. 
Rio Grande...|/July 24| Brunswick |Pier 20 E. R. 
Scandia 25)Hamb=rg ..|/37 Broadway. 
Umbria .....- 25) Liverpool ../4 Bowling Gr. 
Gascogne .... 25|Havre ..../3 Bowling Gr. 
Spaarndam .. 25| Rotterdam [39 Broadway. 
Mississippi ... 25) London ....|/1 Broadway. 
Circassia ..... 256|Glasgow ..|7 Bowling Gr. 
25! Bremen .../2 Bowling Gr. 
=| Genoa .....|2 Bowling Gr. 
25! La Guayra./1385 Front St. 
25!Pernamb’o |P. L.,Pro. Ex. 
2s8| Bremen ...|2 Bowling Gr. 
28| Maracaibo [135 Front St. 
29; 5’th’mpton /|6 Bowling Cr. 
29/Liverpool ..|29 Broadway. 
29| Antwerp ..|6 Bowling Gr. 
29} Halifax .../9 State St. 

1! Rotterdam |89 Broadway. 

ijHavre ....|8 Bowling Gr. 

1|London ....|1 Broadway. 

1) Liverpool ..}4 Bowling Gr. 

4|Bremen ...|2 Bowling Gr. 

La Guayra.|185 Front St. 
|Liverpool ..|29 Broadway. 
!S*th’mpton |6 Bowling Gr. 


cccccepeed ly 
occccccccosd ly 





|July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
CF .ccccecsfaaly 
K.Wilhelm II./July 
Philadelphia ../July 
Carib Prince. 
Spree 
Curacao ...... 
New-York .... 
Adriatic ...... 
Noordland 
a. 
Amsterdam ..|Aug. 
Bretagne .....j/Aug. 
Mohawk .....j/Aug. 
Lucania ......jAug: 
ahn .........|Aug. 
Caracas .......|Aug. 
Germanic . 


weeee 











4 
5 
5| Antwerp .. . Bowling Gr. 


6| Hamburg ..|87 Broadway. 
7| Glasgow ..|53 Broadway. 
8| Glasgow .../7 Bowling Gr. 
Werra .......|Aug. 8| Genoa .....|2 Bowling Gr. 
Etruria ......./Aug. $j} Liverpool ..|4 Bowling Gr. 
Arrived—New-York, Saturday, July 11. 


Normannia ... Aug. 
S.of California!Aug. 
Anchoria .....|/Aug. 








SS Wordsworth, (Belg.,) Hairby, Rio Japeiro June 
,» Via Pernambuco 2€th. with se and 


ae Se 1 $90.— 
at & Jevons. Arrived at the Bar 
Ger.,) Fendt, Hamburg June 24, 
and to 


88 na, 
via Havre orth with mdse passengers 
, Edye & Co. Arrived at the Bar at 8:25 


A. 

88s ifornia, (Br.,) Mitchell, Trieste June 1, 
via Gibraltar 27th, with mdse ngers 
to Henderson Brothers, Arrived at the Bar at 
midnight 10th. 

SS Roanoke, Boaz, for Richmond and Newport 
News, with nidse and passengers to Old Domin- 
ion Steamship Company. 

Ship Falls of Dee, (of Glasgow,) Lock, Rio Ja- 
neiro 41 ds, in ballast to T. Hogan & Sons. 


Sailed, 


SS 8t. Cuthbert, for Antwerp; Jason, for Kings- 
ton, Jamaica; Phoenicia, for Hamburg; Attila, 
for Rotterdam; Hindoo, for London; Etruria, 
for Live: 1; Venetia, for Stettin, via Copen- 
hagen; ‘Titanic, for Portland, Me.; Antonio 
Zambrana, for Sanchez, San Domingo; City of 
Washington, for Havana and Mexican ports; 
Croatan, for Wilmington and Georgetown; Old 
Dominion, for Newport News and Richmond; Pl 
Rio, for New-Orleans; Concho, for Key West 
and Galveston; Grenada, for Grenada and Trini- 
dad; Origen, for Para and Manaos, via Bar- 
bados; Guyandotte, for Norfolk and Newport 
News; Ems, for Naples and Genoa;, Coya, for 
Valparaiso and Callao; Massachusetts, for Lon- 
don; Colorado, for Hull; Saale, for Bremen, via 
Southampton; Obdam, for Rotterdam, via Bou- 
logne; Louisiana, for New-Orleans; Kansas City, 
Savannah; Henry L. Gaw, for Baltimore; Bene- 
factor, for Philadelphia. 

Ship Australia, for Sydney, N. 8. W. 


Spoken, 


Ship Hainaut, (Dutch,) Jacobs, from Antwerp 
June 18 for New-Yorkg was spoken June 30 in 
lat 48 N, ion 16 W. 

Bark Calburga, (Br.,) Douglass, from New-York 
April 80 for Haiphong, was spoken June 5 in 
lat 2 S, lon 31 W. 


By Cable. 


LONDON, July 11.—SS Ontario, (Br.,) Capt. Mor- 
gan, from New-York June 28 for London, passed 
Prawle Point to-day. 

SS Pontaic, (Br.,) Capt. 
June 25 for Barcelona and Genoa, 
Sagres to-day. 

SS Marsala, (Ger.,) Capt. Lenz, sld. from Ham- 
burg for New-York July 8. 

SS Llandaff City, (Br.,) Capt. Hunter, sld. from 
Swansea for New-York yesterday. 

SS State of Nebraska, (Br.,) Capt. Brown, sld. 
from Glasgow for New-York yesterday. 

SS Betty, (Aust.,) Capt. Nicolich, from New- 
York June 7, arr. at Venice July 7. 

SS Hekla, (Dan.,) Capt. Laub, from New-York 
June 6, arr. at Swinemunde July 8. 

SS Werra, (Ger.,) Capt. Pohle, from New-York 
June 27, arr. at Genoa July 8. 

SS Benwick, (Br.,) Capt. Pollexfen, from New- 
York May 21 for Rangoon, arr. at Colombo yes- 


terday. 

SS Brilliant, (Ger.,) Capt. Keller, from New- 
York June 25, arr. at Rotterdam yesterday. 

SS Peninsula, (Port.,) Capt. Bettincourt, from 
New-York June 26, arr. at Lisbon yesterday. 

SS Tauric, (Br.,) Capt. Smith, from New-York 
June 30, arr. at Liverpool yesterday. 

SS Mohawk, (Br.,) Capt. Gates, from New-York 
June 27, arr. at Falmouth to-day. 

SS St. Paul, Capt. Jamison, sid. from Southamp- 
ton for New-York to-day, and passed Hurst 
Castle at 1:25 P. M. 

SS La Gascogne, (Fr.,) Capt. Baudelon, sld. from 
Havre for New-York to-day. 

SS Werkendam, (Dutch,) Capt. Bakker, sld. from 
Rotterdam for New-York at 5 P. M. to-day. 


to 


Owen, from New-York 
passed 











POST OFFICE NOTICE. 


(Should be read daily by all interested, as 
changes may occur at any time.) 
Foreign mails for the week ending July 18 will 


close (promptly in all cases) at this office as fol- 


lows: 
TRANSATLANTIC MAILS. 

TUESDAY.—At 7 AM for Europe, per steam- 
ship Havel,* via Southampton and Bremen, (iet- 
ters for Ireland must be directed ‘*‘ per Havel.’’) 

WEDNESDAY.—At 7 AM (supplementary’ 9 
AM) for Europe, per steamship St. Louis,* via 
Southampton, (letters for Ireland must be direct- 
ed ‘‘per St. Louis’’;) at 9 AM (supplementary 
10:30 AM) for Europe, per steamship Teutonic,* 
via Queenstown; at 11:30 AM for Belgium direct, 
per steamship Southwark, via Antwerp, (letters 
must be directed ‘‘ per Southwark.’’) 

THURSDAY.—At 4 AM for Europe, per steam- 
ship Augusta Victoria,* via Plymouth, Cher- 
bourg, and Hamburg. 

SATURDAY.—At 3 AM for France, Switzer- 
land, Italy, Spain, Portugal, Turkey, Egypt, and 
British India, per steamship La Normandie,* 
via Havre, (letters for other parts of Europe 
must be directed ‘‘ per La Normandie’’;) at 7 
AM for Europe, per steamship Campania,* via 
Queenstown; at 8 AM for Netherlands direct, per 
steamship Maasdam, via Rotterdam, (letters must 
be directed ‘‘ per Maasdam’’;) at 10 AM for 
Scotland direct, per steamship Furnessia, Via 
Glasgow, (letters must be directed ** per Fur- 
nessia’’;) at 11 AM for Norway direct, per 
steamship Ireland, (letters must be directed ‘* per 
Ireland.’’) 


*PRINTED MATTER, &c.—German steamers 
sailing on Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays 
take printed matter, &c., for Germany, and spe- 
cially addressed printed matter, &c., for other 
parts of Europe. White Star steamers on 
Wednesday take specially addressed printed mat- 
ter, &c., for Europe. Cunard steamers on Sat- 
urday take printed matter, &c., for Great Britain 
and Ireland, and especially addressed printed 
matter, &c., for other parts of Europe. Amer- 
ican and French Line steamers take printed mat- 
ter, &c., for all countries for which they are ad- 
vertised to carry mail. 


After the closing of the supplementary trans- 
atiantic mails named above, additional supple- 
mentary mails are opened on the piers cf the 
American, English, French, and German steam- 
ers, and remain open until within ten minutes 
of the hour of sailing of steamer. : 
MAILS FOR SOUTH AND CENTRAL AMER- 

ICA, WEST INDIES, &c. 

MONDAY.—At 2:30 AM for Port Antonio, per 
steamer from Baltimore; at §3 PM for Belize, 
Puerto Cortez, and Guatemala, per steamer from 
New-Orleans; at 9 PM for Jamaica, per steamer 
from Boston. 

TUESDAY.—At 10 AM (supplementary 10:30 
AM) for Fortune Island, Gonaives, St. Mare, 
Aux-Cayes, Jacmel, and Santa Martha, per 
steamship Cuba; at 1 PM for Cape Haitien, Go- 
naives, St. Marc, and Petit Goave, per steamship 
Delaware; at §3 PM for Costa Rica, per steamer 
from New-Orleans; at §3 P M for La Plata Coun- 
tries direct, per steamship Etona. 

WEDNE/DAY.—At 10 AM _ (supplementary 
10:30 AM) for Fortune Island and Haiti, per 
steamship Andes; at 10 AM for Costa Rica, per 
steamship Geo. Dumoils, via Limon; at 11 AM 
(supplementary 11:50 AM) for Venezuela and 
Curacao, also Carthagena and Savanilla, via 
Curacao, per steamship Venezuela; at 1 PM for 
Cuba, per steamship Seguranca, via Havana; at 
1 PM (supplementary 1:30 PM) for Nassau, N. 
P., per steamship Antilia, (letters must be di- 
rected ‘“‘per Antilia’’;) at 9 PM for Port An- 
tonio, per steamer from Boston. 

THURSDAY.—At 2:30 AM for Port Antonio, 
per steamer from Baltimore; at 1 PM (supple- 
mentary 1:30 PM) for Bermuda, per steamship 
Orinoco; at 1 PM (supplementary 1:30 PM) for 
Nassau, N. P., and Santiago de Cuba, per steam- 
ship Niagara. 

FRIDAY.—At 2:30 AM for Newfoundland, per 
steamship Assyrian, from Philadelphia. 

SATURDAY.—At 10 AM (supplementary 10:30 
AM) for Fortune Island, Jamaica, and Greytown, 
per steamship Athos, (letters for Costa Rica must 
be directed ‘‘per Athos’’;) at 10:30 AM for 
Campeachy, Chiapas, Tabasco, Tuxpam, and Yu- 
catan, per steamship Seneca, (letters for other 
parts of Mexico and for Cuba must be directed 
‘ner Seneca ’’;) at 12:30 PM (supplementary 1 
PM) for Leeward and Windward Islands, Mar- 
tinique, and Barbados, per steamship Fontabelle, 
(letters for Grenada, Trinidad, and Tobago must 
be directed ‘‘ per Fontabelle’’;) at 1 PM (sup- 
plementary 1:30 PM) for San Domingo and 
Turk’s Island, per steamship New-York. 


Mails for Newfoundland, by rail to Halifax, 
and thence by steamer, close at this office daily 
at 8:30 PM. Mails for Miquelon, by rail to Bos- 
ton, and thence by steamer, close at this office 
daily at 8:30 PM. Mails for Cuba close at this 
office daily at 7 AM, for forwarding by steamers 
sailing (Mondays and Thursdays) from Port 
Tampa, Fla. Mails for Mexico, overland, unless 
specially addressed for dispatch by steamer, close 
at this office daily at 7 AM. §Registered mail 
closes at 6 PM previous day. 

TRANSPACIFIC MAILS. 

Mails for China and Japan, per steamship Doric, 
(from San Francisco,) close here daily up to July 
15 at 6:30 PM. Mails for Australia, (except those 
for West Australia, which are forwarded via 
Europe,) New-Zealand, Hawaii, Fiji, and Samoan 
Islands, per steamship Mariposa, (from San Fran- 
cisco,) close here daily up to July §18 at 7:30 
AM, 11 AM, and 6:30 PM, (or on arrival at 
New-York of steamship Umbria with British 
mails for Australia.) Mails for China and Japan, 
per steamship Tacoma, (from Tacoma,) close 
here daily up to July §22 at 6:30 PM. Mails for 
the Society Islands, per ship City of Papeiti, 
(from San Francisco,) close here daily up to 
July 25 at 6:30 PM. Mails for China and Japan, 
(specially addressed only,) per steamship Em- 
press of India, (from Vancouver,) close here 
daily up to July §27 at 6:30 PM. Mails for 
Hawaii, per steamship Australia, (from San 
Francisco,) close here daily up to July 29 at 6:30 
PM. Mails for Australia, (except West Aus- 
tralia,) Hawaii, and Fiji Islands, (specially ad- 
dressed only,) per steamship Warrimoo, (from 
Vancouver,) close here daily after July 18 and 
up to Aug. §1 at 6:30 PM. 

Transpacific mails are forwarded to port of sail- 
ing daily, and the schedule of closing is arranged 
on the presumption of their uninterrupted over- 
land transit. §Registered mail closes at 6 PM 
previous day, CHARLES W. DAYTON, 

Postmaster. 
Post Office, New-York, N, Y., July 10, 1896. 





TRAVELERS’ GUIDE—SHIPPING. 


ANCHOR LINE. 


Steamanips sail every Saturday at noon. 
FOR GLASGOW AND LONDONDERRY. 
From Pier 54 N. R., Foot West 24th Street. 
Furnessia .......July 18 Anchoria ...,...-Aug. 8 
Circassia .......Jduly 25)/Ethiopia. -.-Aug. 15 
Cabin, $45, Second Cabin, $30. Steerage, $24.50. 
S. 8S. City of Rome, Sept. 5 and Oct. 10. 
Cabin, $@0 and up; 2d cabin, $40; steerage, $25.50. 
HENDERSON BROTHERS, 

General Agents, 7 Bowling Green, N. Y. 


CUNARD LINE. 


LIVERPOOL, VIA QUEENSTOWN. 
Etruria, July 11, 2 PM Lucania, Aug. 1, 10 AM 
Campania, July 18,10 AM Etruria, Aug. 8, 1 PM 
Umbria, July 25, 2 PM Campania, Aug. 15, 9 AM 

From Pier 40 North River, foot Clarkson St. 

For freight and passage apply at company’s 
office, 4 Bowling Green. 

VERNON H. BROWN & CO., General Agents, 


OLD DOMINION LINE. 


DAILY SERVICE. 

For OLD POINT COMFORT, NORFOLK, NEW- 
PORT NEWS, PETERSBURG, PORTSMOUTH, 
PINNERS POINT, RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
BEACH, and WASHINGTON, D. C., DAILY, 
EXCEPT SUNDAY. 

Richmond direct, (via all-water route,) Monday 
(Freight only) and Saturday, (Passengers and 
prele.t, saill from Pter 26 N. R. A 4 
Sat., 4 M. gh tickets and freight rates 


to all pointe. 
W. L. GUILLAUDEU, Vice Pres. and Traffic Mer. 
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TRAVELERS’ GUIDE—RAILROADS. 
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NORTH GERM nN LLOYD. 


FROM w- 
SOUTHAM 4 NX 


I. 3 &u 
Havel, Tu., Jy 
Trave, Tu., Jy 
Spree, Tu., J 
CHER 


AM/|Havel,Tu.,Aug.11, 
2{y Trave, Tu.,Aug.18 10 AM 
, PARIS. BREMEN. 
Aller, Sat..J, 10 AM([Saale, Sat., Ag. 8, 10 AM 
Return tie available from Mediterranean or 
from MEDit ndon, or Havre. 
MED RRANEAN SERVICE. 
TO GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, GENOA. 
Kaiser, July 24. 10 AM/Fulda, Aug. 22, 
Werra, Aug. 8, 10 aM (Ems, Aug. 29, 
OSLKHRICHS & CO., 2 Bowling Green, 
LOUIS H. MEYER, 45 S. &d &t., Phila.. Penn. 


Ty, HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 


* TWIN-SCREW EXPRESS 
_—_— Line from New-York to 
Plymouth (London,) Cherbourg, Paris, & Hamburg 
A. Victoria,July 16, 7 AM|Normannia, Ag. 6, 10 AM 
F.Bismarck,Jy 23,10 AM[A.Victoria, Aug.13, 7 AM 
I. Cab., $75 and upward; II. Cab., $45 & upward. 
PLYMOUTH-LONDON, 4% h, Free of Charge 
by Special Train. CHERBOURG, PARIS, 6% h, 
HAMBURG-AMERICAN_ LINE, 
37 Broadway, New-York. 


7 _ 
merican Line. 
NEW-YORK—SOUTHAMPTON—(London—Paris.) 
Sailing at 10 A. M 
ST. LOUITS......July 15 PARIS . 5 
ST. PAUL July 22:ST. LOUIS.... 
NEW-YORK ...July 29|ST. PAUL Aug. 19 


Red Star Line to Antwerp. 


Sailing Every Wednesday. 

Southw’k, Jy.J5, 1:30 PM, Noordland, July 29, Noon 
Berlin, July 22, Noon’ Friesland, Aug. 5, noon 
INTERNATIONAL NAVIGATION COMPANY, 
Piers 14 & 15 North River. Office, 6 Bowi:ng Green. 


FRENCH LINE. 


COMPAGNIE GENERALE TRANSAT. 
LANTIQUE, 
DIRECT LINE TO HAVRE, PARIS, FRANCE. 
LA NORMANDIE, Deloncle, Sat., July 18, 6 A.M. 
LA GASCOGNE, Baudelon, Sat., July 25, 11 A. M. 
Parlor-seat and buffet smoking car attached to 
Special Train Havre-Paris, (or vice versa;) seats 
$1.00 extra. 
A. FORGET, Gen. Agent, No. 3 Bowling Green. 
Teutonic, July 15, Noon{Teutonic, Aug. 12, ‘Noon 
Britannic, July 22, Noon’Britannic, Aug. 19. Noon 
Adriatic, July 29, Noon)/Majestic, Aug. 26, Noon 
Germanic, Aug. 5, Noon!Germanic, Sept. 2, Noon 
No Cotten Curried by Passevuecr Steamers. 
Pier 45 North River. Office, 29 Broadway, N. Y. 
H. MAITLAND KERSEY, Agent. 


NETHERLANDS LINE 

for Rotterdam and Amsterdam, via Boulogne- 
evr-Mer, France: 
S.S. MAASDAM Saturday, July 18, 10:00 A. M. 
S. 8S. SPAARNDAM Sat., July 25, 10:00 A. M. 

First cabin, $45-55; second cabin, $35; steer- 
age at very low rates, Apply for handbook and 
terms, General Passenger Agency, 39 Broadway. 

















JAPAN-CHINA 
” 
PACIFIC MAIL S. 8S. CO. 
OCCIDENTAL AND ORIENTAL §. 
Steamers leave San Francisco: 
Re ala aN ba davbaes odGad-ad eee oun July 21, 
CHINA, via Honolulu........... July 30, 
Aug. 8, 3 P. M. 
PERI Aug. 17, 3 P. 3} 
COPTIC. Vit) HROMDIMN 6. dsc decid Aug. 26, 3 P. 
For freight, passage, and general informativu 
apply at 349 Broadway, or 1 Battery Place, 
Washington Building, and 287 Broadway. 
CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY, 
Intended steamships sailing from Vancouver 


To JAPAN axv CHINA: 


EMPRESS OF INDIA..../ Aug. 3; Oct. 12; Jan. 4 
EMPRESS OF JAPAN..Aug, 24; Nov. 9; Feb. 1 
EMPRESS OF CHINA....Sept. 14; Dec. 7; Mch. 1 


vo HONOLULU, FIJI, 48> AUSTRALIA 


WARRIMOO, Aug. 8. MIOWERA, Sept. 8. 
Second Cabin accommodations very low rates. 
For tickets and freight rates apply 353 Broad- 

way. For freight rates only, 65 Wall St., N. ¥ 


Palama Rail Read Steamship Line. mtn L 
FORMERLY 18 iH 
THE SEA ROUTE TO SAN Golumbiad Live. 
Connecting at the Isthmus for all West Coast 
Ports of Mexico, Central and South America. 
Steamers sail from Pier foot West 27th St., N. Y. 


Ss. CO. 


3 P. 
3 P. 








ALLIANCA, J’y 20,noon. ADVANCE, J’y 30,noon. 


For rates apply at Company’s office, 29 Broad- 
way. JOHN MUIR, Traffic Manager. 


: CLYDE LINE. 

CHARLESTON, 8S. C., the South and Southwest, 
JACKSONVILLE, and all Florida points. 
From Pier 29 E. R., (foot of Roosevelt St.,) 3 P.M. 
IROQUOIS ° Tuesday, July 14 
ALGONQUIN..... 
SEMINOLE Tuesday, July 21 
Steamers have first-class passenger accommoda- 
tions. WM. P. CLYDE & CO., General Agents, 

5 Bowling Green, New-York. 
Fla.Cent.& Pen.Fast F.& P.Line via Jacksonville, 
Great So.Freight & Passenger Line via Charleston. 
T. C. Eger, General Agent, 391 Broadway, N. Y. 











TRAVELERS’ GUIDE—STEAMBOATS, 


——— 


Hudson River by Daylight. 


PALACE IRON DAY LINE STEAMERS. 
“NEW-YORK ” and * ALBANY,” 
Finest and fastest river steamers in the world. 

Daily except Sunday. 

Leaves Brooklyn, Fulton St., (by Annex,) 8 A. M. 
= New-York, Desbrosses St. Pier, 8:40 ‘ 
ee - West 22d St. Pier ae 

For ALBANY, landing at Yonkers, West Point, 

Newburgh, Poughkeepsie, Kingston Point, Cats- 

kill, and Hudson. 

Direct connection on the Kingston Point Dock 
with trains for Catskill Mountain points and for 
Lakes Mohonk and Minnewaska; at Catskill with 
the Catskill Mt. and Otis El. Ry. for Cairo and 
Mt. resorts. The usual connections at Po’keepsie, 
Hudson, and Albany fer points North, East, and 
West. Special Saratoga trains. Through tickets 
sold at Desbrosses St. Pier, West 22d St. Pier, 
New-York Transfer Co., and other principal ticket 
offices in New-York and Brooklyn, 


FALL RIVER LINE. 

For BOSTON, NEWPORT, FALL RIVER, 
Martha’s Vineyard, Nantucket, Cape Cod, and all 
Eastern and Northern Mountain, Inland, and 
Seashore Points. 

DOUBLE SERVICE. Steamers PRISCILLA, 
PURITAN, PLYMOUTH, and PILGRIM in com- 
mission. A fine Orchestra on each. Leave New- 
York from Pier 18 N. R., foot of Murray St., at 

5:30 P. M., week days and Sundays for Fall 
River direct, connecting express trains due Bos- 
ton 7:00 and 8:30 A. M. This steamer touches 
at Newport Monday mornings only at 3:15. 

6:30 P. M., week days only for Newport 
and Fall Riv@r, due Newport 4:00 A. M., leave 
Newport 5:45 A. M., due Fall River 7:00 A. M., 
connecting express train due Boston 8:30 A. M. 

Address, with 2c. postage, P. O. Box 452, N. 
Y. City, for folder containing full time table and 
list of Summer literature. 


PROVIDENCE LINE 


FOR BOSTON, WORCESTER, the NORTH and 
EAST. The Connecticut and Massachusetts 
leave NEW PIER 36, N. R., one block above 
Canal St., at 5:30 P. M., daily, except Sunday. 
Shortest rail ride. FINE ORCHESTRA on each 
steamer. 

STONINGTON LIND for Narragansett Pier, 
Watch Hill, all points East. Steamers MAINE 
and NEW-HAMPSHIRE leave Pier 36, N. R., 
daily at 6 P. M. 


Albany Evening Line 


Steamers ADIRONDACK (New) and DEAN 
RICHMOND leave Old Pier 41 N. R., foot Canal 
St., at 6 P. M. daily, (Sundays excepted.) Con- 
necting with trains for Saratoga, Lake George, 
Adirondacks, Sharon Springs, Richfield Springs, 
Thousand Islands, Niagara Falls, and the West. 
Saturday night steamer connects with Sunday 
morning train for Saratoga, North Creek, Cald- 
well, and steamer on Lake George. 


BOSTON, WORCESTER, 
Watch Hill, Block Island, all Eastern Resorts, 


vu NORWICH LINE, 


Steamers CITY O & CITY 
WORCESTER leave Pier 40 (old No.) N. R., next 
Desbrosses St., 5:30 P. M., except Sunday. 

FINE ORCHESTRA ON EACH STEAMER. 


CATSKILL EVENING LINE. 
Steamers leave foot of Christopher St., N. R., 
every week day at 6 P. M., and West 183d St., 
6:30, connecting at Catskill with mountain 
trains; good accommodation for horses and car- 
riages; bicycles free; send to pier or to Catskill 
for descriptive folder. 


Hudson River Steamer Mary Powell. 
DAILY, (EXCEPT SUNDAYS.) 
Leaves Desbrosses St. 8:15; Sat’s, 1:45 P. M. 
Leaves West 22d St. 3:30; Sat’s, 2 P. M. For 
CRANSTON’S, WEST POINT, CORNWALL 
NEWBURG, NEW-HAMBURG, MILTON, 
POUGHKEEPSIE, HYDE PARK, RONDOUT, 

KINGSTON. 


SARATOGA EXCURSION $4.50. 
(LAKE GEORGE, $7.30; TROY, $2.50; EXCUR- 
SION.) TROY BOATS City of Troy or Saratoga, 
foot Weet 10th St., daily except Saturday, 6 P. 
M. EXPRESS TRAINS FOR SARATOGA, LAKE 
GEORGE, ADIRONDACKS. Sunday steamer 
touches at Albany. 


NEW-HAVEN.—Fare, $1. Excursion, $1.50. 
Fast steamers leave Pier 25 R., week days, 
2 P. M. and 12 midnight; Sundays, 9:30 A. M. 
and 12 midnight, arriving in time for trains 
to Meriden, Hartford, Springfield, and points 
North. 


RAMSDELL LINE.—Steamers leave Pier 24 N. 

R., foot Franklin St., for Cranstecn’s, West 
Point, Cold Spring. Cornwall, Fishkill Landing, 
and Newburg; week days, 5 P. M.; Sundays, 9 
A. M.; 133d St., N. R,, 9:25 A. M. 


HUDSON AND COXSACKIE BOATS, FROM 

foot of Christopher St., N. R., every week day 
at 6 P. M., and West 133d St., 6:30, connecting 
with B. & A. R. R. at Hudson. 



































GUIDE—RAILROADS, 
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TRAVELERS’ 


eae 


Otis Elevating Railway, 
Catskill Mountains, 


" SHORTEST, QUICKEST, 
and most Direct Route to 
KAATERSKILL HOTEL, CATSKILL MT, 
HOUSE, HAINES CORNERS 
TANNERSVILLE AND TH 
Secure through tickets at offices of the New- 
York Central and West Shores Railroads. Hudson 
River Day Line, and Catskill Evening Line. 


—~ 


“AMERICA’S GREATEST RAILEUAS.’ 


NEW YORK 
ENTRAL 


& HUDSON RIVER R. R. 


From Grand Central Station, 42d St. 

7:50 A. M.—Except Sunday. For Adirondack 
en Thousand Islands, and Mont- 
real, 

8:30 A. M.—Except Sunday. Empire State Ex- 
press. Fastest train in the world. Stops 
at Albany, Utica, Syracuse, and Rochester. 
Due at Buffalo 4:45 P. M., Niagara Falls 
5:55 P. M. This train is limited to its 
Seating capacity. 

9:30 A. M.—Daily. Fast Mail. For Pough- 
keepsie, Albany, Utica, Syracuse, Roches- 
ter, Buffalo, Niagara Falls, Chicago. 

9:40 A. M.—Except Sunday. For* Catskill 
Mountains, Saratoga, Lake George, Green 
Mountains, and Montreal. 

10:30 A. M.—Except Sunday. Day express. For 
Catskill Mountains, Richfield Springs, and 
all important New-York State points. 

1:00 P. M.—Daily. Southwestern Limited. For 
Cincinnati, Chicago, Indianapolis, and St. 
Louis. Stops at Poughkeepsie, Albany, 
Utica, Syracuse, Rochester, and Buffalo. 

1:00 P. M.—Daily. Chicago Special. For De- 
troit, Cleveland, Toledo, and Chicago. 
Stops at Poughkeepsie, Albany, Schenec- 
tady, Utica, Syracuse, Rochester, and 
Buffalo. 

1:40 P. M.—Saratoga, Lake George, and Cats- 
kill Mountains Limited. Saturdays only 
during July and August. Buffet drawing- 
room cars, 

3:30 P. M.—Except Sunday. West Point, Pough- 
keepsie, Catskill Mountains, Albany, Troy, 
Saratoga, 

4:30 P. M.—Daily. North Shore Limited. Due 
Detroit at $:20 A. M., Chicago 4:30 P. M. 
Stops at Albany, Utica, and Syracuse. 

6:00 P. M.—Daily. For Albany, Troy, Utica, 
Syracuse, Buffalo, Niagara Falls, Cleve- 
land, Toledo, Detroit, Chicago, Cincinnati, 
St. Louis. 

6:25 P. M.—Daily. Saranac Lake, Lake Placid, 
and Adirondack resorts south of Lake Clear 
—Saratoga, Plattsburgh, Burlington, St. 
Albans, and Ottawa. 

7:00 P. M.—Daily. For Adirondack resorts 
north of Lake Clear, Saratoga, St. Albans, 
and Montreal. Fridays only, Fulton, Chain. 

7:30 P. M.—Daily. For Buffalo, Niagara Falls, 
Cleveland, Indianapolis, St. Louis, Chica- 
go. Stops at Poughkeepsie, Albany, and 


Uti 

9:00 P. M.—Daily. Carries sleeping-car pas- 
sengers only, for points on Fall Brook 
Railway, via Lyons, and for Rochester. 

9:15 P. M.—Daily. For Syracuse, Oswego, 
Watertown, Cape Vincent, Ogdensburg, 
Buffalo, Niagara Falls, Cleveland, Toledo, 
Chicago, except Saturday for the Auburn 

” Ro&d. Sundays only Gloversville. 

2:10 NIGHT.—Theatre train for Chicago and 
principal points on New-York Central ev- 
ery night, except Sunday night. Sunday 
night, Gloversville and Chicago sleepers 
leave on 9:15 train. 

9:06 A. M. and 3:35 P. M.—Daily, except Sun- 
day, to Pittsfield via Harlem Division. 

9:15 A. M.—Sundays only, to Pittsfield and the 
Berkshire Hills via Harlem Division, 

“ALL NIGHT” TRAINS TO YONKERS. 

“All night’’ trains run between 155th Street 
and points on the Putnam Division as far as 
Yonkers in connection with the Elevated Road. 
The only line running ‘‘ all night’ trains out of 
New-York. 

Wagner Palace Cars on all through trains. 

Trains illuminated with Pintsch Light. 

Tickets and Wagner offices at Grand Central 
Station, 113 Broadway, 14 Park Place, 261, 413 
Broadway, 31 East 14th St., 942 Broadway, 235 
Columbus Av., 61 West 125th St., and 238th St. 
Station, New-York; 838 and 726 Fulton St. and 
106 Broadway, E. D., Brooklyn. 

Baggage checked from hotel or residence by the 
Westcott Express Company. 

JOHN M. TOUCEY, GEORGE H. DANIELS, 

General Manager. General Passenger Agent. 


‘WEST SHORE &.R. 


Trains leave W. 42d St. Station, N. Y., as fol- 
lows, and 15 m. earlier from foot Franklin St.: 
3:30 A. M: Da.ly. Local to Buffalo. Sleeping 

ear, New-York to Bloomville, Sundays only; 

can be occupied 9 P. M. 

7230 A. M. Daily. Local to Albany for Cats- 
kill Mountains and Saratoga. Parlor car to Al- 
bany, Sundays only. 

9:15 A. M. Daily for Albany, Utica, Syracuse, 
Rochester, Buffalo, Niagara Falls, Toledo, 
Cleveland, Chicago. Parlor car to Syracuse. 

A.—11:00 A. M. Daily, except Sunday, to 
Bloomville, and Catskill Mountains, New-Paltz, 
Lakes Mohonk and Minnewaska. Parlor Cars 
to Hobart and New-Paltz. 

B.—11:35 A. M. Daily, except Sunday, to Cats- 
kill Mountains, New-Paltz, Lakes Mohonk and 
Minnewaska, Albany, Saratoga, Caldwell, Lake 
George. Parlor cars to Bloomville, Saratoga, 
aid Caldwell. 

1:15 P. M. Saturdays only. Half-Holiday Spe- 
cial to Catskill Mountains. Parlor Car attached. 
.—3:45 P. M. Daily, except Sunday, to Cats- 
kill Mountains, New-Paltz, Lakes Mohonk and 
Minnewaska, Albany, Saratoga. Parlor car at- 
tached to Hobart and Saratoga. 

C.—4:00 P. M. Daily, except Sunday, for Al- 


bany. 

\8:00 P. M. Daily for Albany, Montreal, Utica, 
Syracuse, Rochester, Buffalo, Niagara Falls, 
Toronto, Detroit, Cleveland, Chicago, and St. 


Louis. 

6:30 P. M. Daily, except Sunday, for Newburg, 
Albany, Saratoga, and Montreal. Sleeping car 
Albany to Montreal 

7:45 P. M. Daily, except Sunday, 
Syracuse, Rochester, and Buffalo. 

8:15 P.M. Daily for Albany, Utica, Syracuse, 
Rochester, Buffalo, Niagara Falls, Toronto, De- 
troit, Cleveland, Chicago, and St. Louls. 

A B C—Leaves Brooklyn by Annex: A10:15, 
B10:46 A. M., C3:05 P. M.; Jersey City, P. R. R. 
Station, A10:40, B11:20, C3:28 P. M. 

For tickets, time tables, parlor and sleeping 
car accommodations apply city offices, Brooklyn 
and New-York, and at stations. Time tables at 
principal hotels. For other information address 

Cc. E. LAMBERT, General Passenger Agent, 

5 Vanderbilt Av., New-York. 


DELAWARE, LACKAWANNA & WESTERN R.R 


Stations in New-York foot of Barclay 
and Christopher Streets. 
VESTIBULED TRAINS, PULLMAN BUF. 
KET CARS, PINTSCH LIGHT. 
irect route to NEWARK, BLOOMFIELD, 
MONTCLAIR, THE ORANGES, Summit, Ber- 
nardsville, Basking Ridge, Madison, Morris- 
town, Passaic, Paterson, Boonton, Dover, Stan- 
hope, NEWTON, BUDD’S LAKE, LAKE 
HOPATCONG, Hackettstown, SCHOOLEY’S 
MOUNTAIN, Washington, PHILLIPSBURG, 
EASTON, WATER GAP, STROUDSBURG, 
Pocono Mountains, SCRANTON, PITTSTON, 
WILKESBARRE, NANTICOKE, DANVILLE, 
NORTHUMBERLAND, Montrose, BINGHAM- 
TON, OXFORD, NORWICH, Cortland, SYRA- 
CUSE, OSWEGO, ITHACA, OWEGO, EL- 
MIRA, CORNING, BATH, DANSVILLE, BUF- 
FALO, and all points WEST, NORTHWEST, 

and SOUTHWEST. 

8:00 A, M.—BINGHAMTON MAIL. 
principal stations. 

10:00 3 M. (café car)—BUFFALO, SCRAN- 
TON, BINGHAMTON, UTICA, RICHFIELD 
SPRINGS, SYRACUSE, and OSWEGO ExX- 
PRESS, Pullman Buffet Parlor Cars. Connects at 
Buffalo with train for Chicago and points West. 

1:00 P. M. (café car)—SCRANTON, BINGHAM- 
TON, and ELMIRA EXPRESS. Pullman Buffet 
Parlor Cars. 

4:00 P. M.—SCRANTON, WILKESBARRE, and 
PLYMOUTH EXPRESS. Pullman Buffet Parlor 


Cars. 

7:30 P. M. (daily)—BUFFALO VESTIBULED 
LIMITED EXPRESS for SCRANTON, BING- 
HAMTON, ELMIRA, BUFFALO. Pullman 
Buffet Sleeping Car. Connects at Buffalo with 
train for Chicago and points West. 

9:30 P. M. (daily)—BUFFALO, SCRANTON, 
BINGHAMTON, ITHACA, RICHFIELD 
SPRINGS, SYRACUSE, and OSWEGO ExX- 
PRESS. Pullman Buffet Sleepers. 

TICKETS AND PULLMAN ACCOMMODA- 
TIONS at 14 Park Place, 420 Broadway. Tickets 
at Ferry Stations, 111 Fourth Ay., cor. 12th St.; 
942 Broadway, 53 West 125th St., 235 Columbus 
Av., New-York: 338 and 726 Fulton St., and 106 
Broadway, Brooklyn. Time tables, giving full in- 
formation, at all stations. 

Westcott’s Express Company will call for and 
check baggage from hotel or residence to des- 
tination. 


NEW-YORK, ONTARIO & WESTERN RY. 


Trains leave foot of 2d St. as follows, 
(15 minutes earlier from Franklin St.:) 
"7:55 A. M., for West Cornwall, Orr’s Mills, 
Lakes Mohonk and Minnewaska, Middletown, 
Bloomingburgh, Ellenville, Fallsburgh, Hurley- 
ville, Lake, Kiamesha, Liberty, Scranton, Walton, 
Delhi, Sidney, Norwich, Utica, Oneida, Fulton, 
Oswego. 

9:15 A. M., for Campbell Hall, Middletown, 
Bloomingburgh, Wurtsboro, Ellenville, Mountain 
Dale, Centreville, Fallsburgh, Lake Kiamesha, 
Hurleyville, Liberty Falls, Liberty, White Lake, 

1:45 P. M., (Saturdays only,) for Middletown, 
Bloomingburgh, Wurtsboro, Ellenville, Mountain 
Dale, Centreville, Fallsburgh, Lake Kiamesha, 
Hurleyville, Liberty Falls, Liberty, White Lake, 
Parksville, Livingston Manor, Rockland. 

3:15 P. M., for Campbell Hall, Lakes Mohonk 
and Minnewaska, Middletown, Bloomingburgh 
Wurtsboro, Ellenville, Mountain Dale, Centre- 
ville, Fallsburgh, Lake Kiamesha, Hurleyville, 
Liberty Falls, Liberty, White Lake, Parksville, 
Livingston Manor, Rockland. 

4:30 P. M., (Daily,) for Campbell Hall, Mid- 
dletown, Liberty, Livingston Manor, Walton, 
Delhi, Sidney, Norwich, Randallsville, Oneida, 
Fulton, Oswego, Niagara Falls, and points West: 
Pullman Sleeping Car; Reclining Chair Car, 
seats free to Niagara Falls. 

6:15 P. M., for West Cornwall, Orr’s Mills, 
Meadow Brook, Burnside, Campbell Hall, Stony 
Ford, Crystal Run, Middletown, Vinterton, 
Bloomingburgh, Wurtsboro, Ellenville. 

Tickets and Pullman seats at 371 Broadway N.Y. 
J. C. ANDERSON, G. P. A., 56 Beaver St., N. Y. 





for Utica, 





tops at 





ERIE RAILROAD. 

Through trains leave New-York, foot of Cham- 
bers St., as follows, and five minutes earlier 
from West 23d St.: 

9:00 A, M.—Vestibuled express daily for Waver- 
ly, Binghamton, Elmira, Buffalo, Bradford, 
Jamestown, Meadville, and the West. Arrives 
Buffalo 7:50 P. M. Parlor Car to Buffalo. 

2:00 P. M.—Vestibuled limited Fast Mail daily. 
Solid train for Chicago, via Chautauqua Lake. 
Arrives Cleveland 7:40 A. M., Chicago 5 P. M. 
Sleepers to Chicago, Cleveland, and Cincinnati. 
Dining Car. u : : 

7:30 P, M.—Buffalo and Cleveland Vestibuled 
Express, Daily. Arrives Buffalo 7:15 A. M. 
Bradford 7:15 A. M., Jamestown, 6:55 A. Mu. 
Cleveland 1:15 P. M. Sleepers to Buffalo and 
Cleveland, making direct connection for Detroit 
Chicago, and the West. . 

8:45 P. M.—Via Chautauqua Lake and Niagara 
Falls daily. Solid train to Chicago. Sleepers 
to Buffalo, Chicago, and Cincinnati. Dining Car. 
Tickets, Local Time Cards, and Pullman accom- 

modations at 111, 261, 401, and 957 Broadway, 

156 East 125th St., and*61 West 156th St., Cham- 

bers and West 23d St. Ferries, New-York; 333 

and 726 Fulton St., 106 Broadway, Brooklyn; 200 


Westcott Express calls for an 





checks baggage 


from hotels and residences to destination. 


Hudson St., Hobo®en, and Jersey City Station. — 





Pegasy Lamu 


Stations foot of Desbrosses and Cortlandt Streets. 
In effect June 28, 1896. 
9:00 A, M. FAST LINE.—Parlor Car to Pitts« 


burg. 

10:00 A, M. PENNSYLVANIA LIMITED.— 
Pullman Compartment, Sleeping, Dining, Smok- 
ing, and Observation Cars. Arrives Chicago 9 
A. M., Cleveland 4:30 A. M., Cincinnati 6:40 
A. M., Indianapolis 8:00 A. M., Louisville 11:50 
ae a, St. Louis 4:00 P. M., and Toledo 8:30 


2:00 P. M. CHICAGO AND ST. LOUIS EX- 
ET RESS.—Sleeping and Dining Cars to St. Louis 
Louisville, and Chicago. Arrives Cincinnati 10: 
A. M., St. Louis 7:28 P. M., Chicago 5:15 P. M. 

6:00 P. M. WESTERN EXPRESS.—Sleeping 
and Dining Cars to Chicago and Cleveland. 
Arrives Cleveland 11:25 A. M., Chicago 9 P. 
next day. : 

7:45 P. M. SOUTHWESTERN EXPRESS.— 
Sleeping and Dining Cars to Cincinnati and St. 
Louis. Arrives Cincinnati 6 P. M., Indianap- 
olis 10:15 P. M., St. Louis 7 A. M. second 


morning. 

8:00 P. M. PACIFIC EXPRESS.—Pullman 
Sleeping Car to Pittsburg. Connects for Chi- 
cago daily, and Cleveland and Toledo except 
Saturday. 

WASHINGTON AND THE SOUTH. 

8, 8:30, 9:30, 10:10, (Dining Car,) 11 A. M., 1 
2:10, (3:29, ‘‘ Congressional Lim.,’’ all Parlot 
and Dining Cars,) 4:30, (Dining Car,) 5:20, 
Dini Car,) 9 P. M., 12:15 night. Sunday 
8:30, 9:30, 11 A. M., (3:20, * Congressional 
Lim.,’’ all Parlor and Dining Cars,) 4:30, (Din- 
Ing Car) 5:20, (Dining Car,) 9 P. M., 12:18 

SOUTHERN RAILWAY.—4:30 P. M._ dally, 
Sleepers to New-Orleans, Memphis, Tampa, 
Asheville, and Hot Springs. 12:15 night daily, 
Sleepers to New-O~leans and Jacksonville. 

ATLANTIC COAS: LINE.—9:30 A. M. daily, 
Sleepers to Port Tampa and Macon. 9:00 P. M. 
daily, Sleeper to Jacksonville. 

CHESAPEAKE & OHIO RAILWAY.—Express 
= P. M. daily, Through Sleeping and Dining 

FOR OLD POINT COMFORT AND NORFOLK, 
via Cape Charles Route, 8 A. M. week days, 
and, with Through Sleeper, 8 P. M. daily. 

ATLANTIC CITY, 1:50 P. M. week days. 
Through Buffet Parlor Car and Day Coach. 

FOR CAPE MAY, 11:00 A. M., 1:00, 1:50, and 
2:10 P. M. week days. 

For Long Branch, Asbury Fark, Ocean Grove, 
and Point Pleasant, 3:30, 7:40, 9:10, 10:00 A. 
M., 12.10, 1:20, (Saturdays only,) 2:30, 3:10, 
3:40, 4:20, 5:10, (does not stop at Long Branch,) 
and a badh gh « week days. Sundays, (stop at 

or Asbur g 145 “9 
ime y Park,) 8:15, 9:45 A. M 
‘ FOR PHILADELPBIA, 
: 7:30, 8, 8:30, 9, 9:30, GO Penn’a Limited,) 
10:10, (Dining Car,) 11 A. M., 12, 1, 2:10, 3, 
4, 4:30, 4:30, (Dining Car,) 5:20, (Dining Car,) 
6. (Dining Car,) 7:50, 8, 9 P. M., 12:15 night. 
Sundays, 6:15, 8:30, 9, 9:30, (10 Limited,) 10, 
11 A. M.. 2, (Dining Car,) 4, 4:30, (Dining Car,) 
5:20, (Dining Car,) 6, (Dining Car,) 7:45, 8, 9 

P. M., 12:15 night. 

Ticket Offices: Nos. 433, 944, 1,196, 1,323, 111 
and 261 Broadway, 1 Astor House, and foot of 
Desbross¢s and Cortlandt Streets; 4 Court 
Street, 860 Fulton Street, 98 Broadway, and 
Brooklyn Annex Station, foot of Fulton Street, 
Brooklyn; Station, Jersey City. The New-York 
Transfer Company will call for and check bag- 
gage from hotels and residences through to 


destination, 
S. M. PREVOST, J. R. WOOD, 
General Pass’r Agent. 


CNUTRAL RAILROAD OF MEW JERSEY 


(Anthracite coal used exclusively.) 
Four tracks. Automatic Block Signals. 
On and after June 28, 1896. 
Trains leave station foot of Liberty St. 

For Easton, Bethlehem, Allentown, Mauch 
Chunk, &c., 4:30, 7:15, 9:10 (11:45 to Eeston) A, 
M.. 1:10, 1:30, 4:15, (4:30 to Easton,) 5:45, (7:30 
to Allentown) P. M. Sundays, 4:30, (7:15 to Eas- 
ton) A. M., 1:00, 5:30, 6:00 P. M. 

For Wilkesbarre, Pittston, and Scranton, 9:10 
A. M, 1:10, 1:80, 4:15 P. M. Sundays, 4:30 A. M. 
.. For Reading at 4:30, 8:00, 9:10, 10:00, 11:30 A. 
SAB ata a ao an ag 5:45, 9:00 P. M., 
2:15 nig Sundays, 4:30 A. M., 1:00, 2:00, 5<3 
6:00 P. M., 12:15 night. pices: 

For Harrisburg at 4:30, 8:00, 9:10, 11:30 A. M., 
1:10, 1:30, 4:30, 5:00, 5:45 P. M., 12:15 night. 
ee 4:30 A. M., 1:00, 5:30, 6:00 P. M., 12:19 
For Sunbury, Lewisburg, and Williamsport at 
4:30, 8:00, 9:10 A. M., 1:10, 1:80, 9:00 P. M. 
Sundays, 4:30 A. M., 6:00 P. M. 


ALL RAIL ROUTE. 


FOR LONG BRANCH, OCEAN GROVE, &@ 

For Red Bank, Long Branch, Asbury Park, 
Ocean Grove,, and points south to Point Pleasant, 
4:30, 8:30, 10:30, 11:30 A. M., (1:00 Saturdays only, 
1:30, 2:15, 3:30, 4:00, (4:30 to Red Bank,) (4:4 
except Red Bank,) 5:30, 6:15, (8:00 Saturdays 
only, to Asbury Park and Ocean Grove,) P. M. 
Sundays, (stop at Interlaken for Asbury Park and 
Ocean Grove,) 9:15 A. M., 1:30, 4:00 P. M. 

For Lakewood, Toms River, Barnegat Park, 
and Barnegat, 4:30, 8:30 A. M., 1:30, 4:30 P. M. 

For Atlantic City. Vineland, and Bridgeton, 
4:30 A. M., 1:30 P. M. 

For Monmouth Beach, Seabright, and High- 
tands of Navesink, 4:30, 8:30, 11:30 A. M., 1:30, 
4:45, 6:15 P. M. Sundays, 9:15 A. M., 4:00 P. M. 


SANDY HOOK ROUTE. 


FOR LONG BRANCH, OCEAN GROVE, &c. 
From Pier 8 N. R., foot of Rector St. 

For Atlantic Highlands, Highland Beach, Nors 
mandie, Rumson Beach, Seabright, Monmouth 
Beach, and Long Branch at 4:30, 9:00, 11:00 A. 
M., 1:00, 2:00, 3:45, ¢:30, 5:30 P. M. Sundays, 
9:30 A. M., 1:00 P. M 

For Elberon, Asbury Park, Ocean Grove, and 
points south to Point Pleasant, 11:00 A. M., 
1:00, 2:00, 3:45, 4:30, 5:30 P. M. Sundays, (stop 
at Interlaken for Asbury Park and Ocean Grove,) 
1:00 P. M. 

For Lakewood, Toms River, 
4:30 A. M., 1:00, 3:45 P. M. 

Atlantic City, Vineland, and Bridgeton, 4:30 
A. M., 1:00 P. M 


“ROYAL BLUE LINE, 


TO PHILADELPHIA, BALTIMORE, AND 
WASHINGTON. 

Por Philadelphia, week days, 4:30, 8:00, 8:15, 
9:00, 10:00, 11:30 (Dining Car) A. M., 1:30, 2:00, 
3:30, 4:00, (Buffet Parlor Car,) 4:30, 5:00, (Dining 
Car,) 6:00, 7:30, 9:00, 10:00 P. M., 12:15 night. 
Sundays, 4:30, 9:00, 10:00, 11:30 (Dining Car 
A. M., 2:00, 4:00, 5:00, (Dining Car,) 6:00 P. M.,, 
12:15 night. 

For Baltimore and Washington, week days, 4:30, 
8:15, 10:00, 11:30 (Dining Car) A. M., 2:00, 3:30, 
5:00, (Dining Car,) 6:00 P. M., 12:15 night. Sun- 
days, 4:30, 10:00, 11:30 (Dining Car) A. M., 2:00, 
5:00, (Dining Car,) 6 P. M., 12:15 night. 

Tickets and parlor-car seats can be procured 
at foot of Liberty St., 118, 172, 261, 415, 944, 1,140, 
1,323 Broadway, 737 6th Av., 81 East 14th St., 
153 East 125th St., 273 West 125th St., 251 Colum- 
bus Av., New-York; 4 Court St., 860 Fulton St., 
Brooklyn; 98 Broadway, Williamsburg. The New- 
York Transfer Company will call for and check 
baggage from hotels or residence to destination. 


LEHIGH VALLEY R. R. 


Stations foot of Cortlandt and Desbrosses Sts. 

6:40 A. M. daily (Sundays 7:00 A. M.) fom 
MAUCH CHUNK and intermediate stations. 

$:15 A. M. daily for ITHACA, GENEVA, 
ROCHESTER, BUFFALO, NIAGARA FALLS, 
SUSPENSION BRIDGE, and the West, and prin- 
cipal local points; dining car to Suspension 
Bridge. Pullman Vestibule Sleeper to Chicago. 

11:00 A. M. daily, except Sunday, for MAUCH 
CHUNK and intermediate points. Comnections 
for Reading and Harrisburg. 

12:00 noon daily. except Sunday. 


« BLACK DIAMOND EXPRESS” 


arrives Buffalo 10:00 P. M. Through car ta 
Rochester. Pullman Vestibuled Day Coaches and 
Parlor Cars. Dining-Car Service. Meals a la carte. 

12:40 P. M. daily, except Sunday, for L. & By 
Junction and intermediate points. 

1:30 P. M. daily, except Sunday, for L. & BL 
Junction and all intermediate stations; chair cars: 
to Wilkesbarre. 

3:30 P. M. Sundays only for Mauch Chunk 
and Hazleton and all intermediate stations. 

4:10 P. M. daily, except Sunday, for L. & Bu. 
IUNCTION ard principal intermediate stations, 
Pullman Buffet Parlor Car to Wilkesbarre; con- 
nections for Pottsville. 

5:15 P. M. daily for EASTON and intermedi- 
ate stations. Chair car to Easton. 

6:10 P. M daily for BUFFALO, NIAGARA 
FALLS, and all points West. Pullman Sleeper 
Vestibuled Train N. Y. to Chicago. Sleeper to 
Buffalo and Toronto. Connections for Reading 

Harrisburg. 
amy :00 P. va daily for ITHACA, GENEVA, 
ROCHESTER, BUFFALO, NIAGARA FALLS, 
and all points West. Puliman Sleeper to Chi« 
eago and Buffalo. Chair car to Wilkesbarre. 

11:50 P. M. daily, except Sunday, for EAS« 
TON and intermediate points. 

Additional local trains daily, except Sunday, 
for BOUND BROOK and _ intermediate points 
leave as follows: 8:00 A. M., 9:00 A. M., 2:36 
P. M., 4:20 P. M., and 6:30 P. M. 

Tickets and Pullman accommodations at 235, 
273. 944, and 1,323 Broadway, 31 East 14th St., 
156 East 125th St., 127 Bowery, N. Y.; 860 Fule 
ton St., 4 Court St., 98 Broadway, and Brooklys 
Annex. Brooklyn. 

N. Y. Transfer Co, will call for and check bag» 
gage from hotel or residence to destination. 





and Barnegat, 











BALTIMORE & OHIO, 
Leave New-York foot of Liberty St., daily. 
CHICAGO, 2 P. M. and 12:15 night. 
PITTSBURG, 3:30 ex. Sun., 2 Sun., 12:15 night, 
CINCINNATI, ST. LOUIS, 10 A. M., 6 P. . 
WASHINGTON, BALTIMORE, 8:15, 10, (Din- 

ing Car,) 11:30 A. M.. (Dining Car,) 2, 3:30, 

(Dining Car,) 5, (Dining Car,) 6 P. M., 12:15 

night. Sunday, 10, (Dining Car,) 11:30 A. M. 

(Dining Car,) 2, (Dining Car,) 5, (Dining Car, 

6 P. M., 12:15 night. t) 
NORFOLK, 11:30 A. M. daily. 
NEW-ORLEANS, Through Sleeper, 5 P.M.dailys 
All trains are illuminated with Pintsch Light. 
Offices: 113, 172, 261, 415, 1,140 B’way, 31 E. 

14th St., 127 Bowery, N. Y.; 339, 344 Fulton St., 

Brooklyn; Station foot of Liberty St., C. R. R. 

of N. J. Baggage checked from hotel or resi<« 

dence to destination. 





NEW-YORK AND LONG BRANCH RAILROAD 
SUMMER TIME TABLE. bs 

For Rea Bank, Long Branch, Elberon, Oce 
Grove, Asbury Park, selmar, Spring Lake, an 
Point Pleasant. 

Trains leave foot Cortlandt and Desbrosses 
Streets: 3:30. 7:40, 9:10, *10:00 
*1:20, (Saturdays only,) 2:30, 
cept Red Bank,) 4:20, *5:10, 

Branch,) 7:00 P. M. Sundays, 8:15, *9:45 A. M., 
5:20 P. M. 

Trains leave foot Liberty Street: 4:30, 8:30, 
10:30, *11:30 A. M., *1:00, (Saturdays only,) 1:30, 
*2:15, *3:30, 4:00, *4:30, (Red Bank only,) *4:45, 
(except Red Bank,) 5:30, 6:15, 8:00 P. M., (Sate 
urdays only to Ocean Grove and Asbury Park.) 
Sundays, 79:15 A. M., 1:30, 4:00 P. M. 

Sunday trains do not stop at Ocean Grove ang 
Asbury Park. 





pak 
STORIES FROM NEWGATE. | 


Condemned Murderers Usually Face 
Death with Strange Composure. 


Not since the five pirates of the ship 
Flowery Land lay in Newgate awaiting 
death (wrote some one in The London 
News just before last week’s triple execu- 
iion) have the condemned cells in the fa- 
mous prison been so full as at present. It 
is not surprising, therefore, that every day 
brings with it the latest news concerning 
the four unfortunate creatures who are 
now spending their last days on earth. 

The fact that Millsom’s friends are trying 
to get a reprieve for him, and his own con- 
jtinued denials of his guilt afford fresh 
lproof of the truth of the old saying that 
“hope springs eternal in the human 
breast.” Experts in criminal psychology 
fess that some condemned men never abah- 
don hope until the very last, trusting that 
tne humanitarianism of the age will save 
them. On the other hand, Seaman seems 
to be indifferent to his fate, and cynically 
remarked that he supposed they would 
place him between Fowler and Millsom 
to prevent them fighting. 

Experts quote case after case which 
show that grim jests are not unusual even 
jn the condemned cell. One hardened ruf- 
ian, when visited one day just as St. Sep- 
lulchre’s clock was striking, looked up and 
paid, laughingly: ‘‘Go along clock; come 
ulong gallows.” Some condemned men, 
however, seldom speak during their last 
days; others are loquacioys, generally talk- 
ine freely of their own crimes. One man 
$s reported as being actually vexed that 

is victim should have a finer funeral than 

imself, who would be buried in that grim 
assage covered with wire netting, which 
jeads from the prison to the Court of the 
Id Bailey. Another supped deep on theatri- 
tal gossip. 
‘ All, almost without exception, sleep sound- 
ty at night, except the first night after 
sentence; but the umeasiness soon wears 
off, and the second night sleep comes read- 
ly. Many, according to the testimony of 
warders, snore peacefully for eight hours, 
ven on the night preceding execution. 
All, too, have a good appetite, and eat 
rith relish up to the last moment. The 
re is even too plain for some of them, 
ut no dainties find their way into the con- 


The hardened smoker often 


demned cell. : 
seldom are 


craves for tobacco, but very 
his yearnings gratified. ‘ 

Wainright, so Major Griffiths tells us in 
those interesting “‘ Chronicles of Newgate, 
Was allowed a cigar on the night before 
his execution, which he smoked in the pris- 
on yard, walking cheerfully up and down 
with the Governor. That famous criminal 
Was, indeed, a “‘ poseur.’’ Up to the very 
last he talked of his great influence upon 
svhe weaker sex, and on the fatal morn- 
img he came gayly out of his cell, nodded 
pleasantly to the Governor, and _ then 
walked briskly to the execution shed, smil- 
ing as he went along. ? 

ew, indeed, are so callous; many give 
Way to utter despair, and vainly attempt 
to hasten their end. But, as Major Grif- 
fiths points out, great resolution must be 
needed when a bit of rope, braces, shoe- 
strings, shirt torn into strips, are the only 
instruments available, and a bar or a small 
hook at no elevation affords the only drop. 

However, the warders experience many 
an alarm. It is told of Courvoisier, for 
instance, that on the Sunday night before 
his execution he was unwilling to take off 
his clothes on going to bed. He was, how- 
ever, compelled to strip, and, hidden in his 
clothes, was found a piece of cloth which 
had been torn from the lining of his 
trousers. On being questioned by the Gov- 
srnor, he at last admitted that he had 
ntended to commit suicide by bleeding him- 
self to death. The cloth having been bound 
tightly around his arm, he would have 
punctured a vein with a bit of sharpened 
stick which he had picked out of the fire- 
wood. No stick was found, though Cour- 
voisier said he had concealed it among the 
mattresses. 

Mrs. Manning was more desperate. She 
attempted to put an end to her life by 
driving her nails into her throat, and was 
Only discovered just in time. 

Many a desperate wretch must have cast 
longing eyes at the frowning walls of New- 
gate when taking his daily breath of air. 
But seldom, indeed, has any convict await- 
ing execution succeeded in making good his 
escape. Major Griffiths gives one exciting 
instance, and only one, in his two large 
eo in which the history of the prison 
's told. 

One Williams, a chimney sweep, was 
lodged in the condemned ward, and had 
access to the airing yard when there was 
no kind of supervision for hours together. 
Tn one corner stood a cistern at some height 
from the ground; the wall beneath and 
above it was “rusticated’’—that is, the 
granite surface had become roughened, and 
effered a sort of foothold. About fifty feet 
from the ground level, and above the cis- 
tern, a revolving ‘‘chevaux de frise"’ was 
fixed, with only a short intérval between 
it and the wall, supported by a horizontal 
iron railing with iron points; in the wall 
above the “‘ chevaux de frise’’ projected a 
series of iron spikes, sharp enough to for- 
bid further ascent. 

Williams gained the top of the cistern by 
keeping his back to one side of the angle, 
and then working with his hands behind 
him, while he used his bare feet like claws 
upon the other angle. But he could not 
force his body \through the narrow space 
left by the “ chevaux de frise,’’ and was 
compelled to work along the railing round 
three-quarters of the square of the yard, 
and at length reached a point opposite the 
top of the building containing the con- 
demned wards. This had been a painful 
and perilous task, for the spikes of the 
railing penetrated his flesh and made pro- 
gression slow and difficult. He then jumped 
nine feet onto the roof of the ward, slowly 
elambered along all the roofs in Newgate 
Street, and eventually, in his shirt sleeves, 
barefoot, and bare-headed, reached the roots 
of Warwick Lane. 

Here he came upon a woman on the leads 
hanging out clothes. He concealed himself 
behind a chimney till she had re-entered 
her garret, and then followed her, told his 
story, gained her sympathy, and was soon 
out in the street. He tramped across Lon- 
don Bridge to Wandsworth, and finally es- 
caped into Hampshire, where he was rash 
enough to burgie a house, was taken, iden- 
tified, and carried back to Newgate again. 





PERSECUTED A SINGER, 


she Had Praised Berlin, So Paris 


Would Not Listen to Her. 


A singer named Kutscherra was recently 
engaged at the Paris Opera and made a 
rather successful début, but a few days 
later her contract was canceled for rea- 
sons that throw a curious light on the rela- 
tions of art and national prejudice in 
France. Mile. Kutscherra is quoted by 
The Paris Messenger as saying: 

“IT have been sacrificed to please a hand- 
ful of so-called patriots. My father is a 
Czech, my mother a Polish lady, and I 
was born in Prague. A couple of weeks 
ago a Berlin paper wrote a very aggressive 
article against me, stating that 1 was a 
German and ashamed of my nationality. 
I thereupon wrote a letter to the paper in 
question, informing them that they were 
mistaken; that I was not a German, but 
that, as I had studied music in Berlin, I 
liked that city immensely, where I had met 
with so much kindness. I dare say I acted 
foolishly, but surely I could not foresee that 
this innocent letter would bring down so 
much trouble on my head. 

*“*“On the night of my début in Walkiire 
everything went splendidly until after the 
second act, when I noticed a hostile atti- 
tude on the part of the audience. I did not 
know the cause of this until M. Gailhard, 
who had been absent from Paris, returned. 
Having sent for me, he informed me that 
several among Messieurs les abonnés ob- 
jected to my engagement, because in a let- 
ter to a Berlin paper I had boasted of being 
a Prussienne. And, as I discovered after- 
ward, somebody whose name I do not know, 
had made a propaganda in the house 
against me by showing the paper to every- 
body. 

** But why on earth did you write that 
letter?’ asked M. Gailhard. 

“*Simply to contradict an erroneous 
statement in the Berlin paper,’ I replied, 
*and I think it hard that you, as director of 
the opera, should be unable to protect me 
against that cowardly and unjust attack.’ 

“* Indeed, I am powerless to do anything 
for a year in the matter,’ said M. Gailhard; 
‘that stupid letter did all the mischief, 
and, if you have the public against you, I 
eannot take upon myself to let you sing 
any more.’ 

“T knew it was useless to argue any fur- 
ther, but it is terribly hard for me to have 
to cancel my engagement because a crea- 
ture in the likeness of a man should have 
considered it fine sport to attack a defense- 
less woman. I dare say, if I had been the 
‘friend’ of one of ‘ Messieurs les abonnés,’ 
nothing would have occurred.” 





Graphic. 


From The Somerville (Mass,) Journal. 
_ Hicks—Did you ever see a boy trying to take 
a fishhook out of an eel he had just pulled in? 
Wicks—Yes. 
Hicks—Weli, then, you have seen Joaq 
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A Block Front on Lexington Avenue 
Sold—The Week’s Figures, 


Messrs. Lalor & Beringer have sold for 
W. D. Nichols, to Samuel Hess, the block 
front on the east side of Lexington Ave- 
nue, between Seventy-ninth and LEighti- 
eth Streets, 51 by 204.4. This includes the 
dwelling at 153 East Seventy-ninth Street. 

Mr. Jeremiah C, Lyons has bought of 
Annie C. Holbrook the property at 23 Wee 
Seventeenth Street, extending through to 
18 West Highteenth Street. . 

The sales of real estate at auction during 
the past week amounted to $173,589. Last 
year, in the corresponding week, they were 
$439,873. 

The principal auction sale for the pres- 
ent week will be that conducted by Messrs, 
James L. Wells and Charles A. Berrian on 
Tuesday, when they will offer 124 lots 
adjoining © the new One Hundred and 
EKighty-third Street Station, on the Harlem 
division of the New-York Central and Hud- 
son River Railroad. These lots include 
some adapted to business uses, and others 
which are desirable for dwellings. They 
are situated on Webster, Vanderbilt, Tie- 
bout, and Valentine Avenues, and One Hun- 
dred and Eighty-third and One Hundred 
and Ejighty-fourth Streets. The opening 
of the new railway station will be followed 
by an immediate development of the neigh- 
borhood, which is bound to enhance values. 

There were recorded during the past 
week 398 mortgages for $5,245,211, of which 
220, for $2,771,290, were at 5 per cent.; 145, 
for $1,009,421, were at more, and 33, for 
$1,464,500, were at less. In the eorrespond- 
ing week last year there were recorded 
365 mortgages, for $2,818,183, of which 176, 
for $1,502,057, were at 5 per cent.; 159, for 
$790,136, were at more, and 30, for $526,0vU0, 
were at less, ; 





AUCTION SALES THIS WEEK, 


To Take Place at 111 Broadway, Un- 
less Otherwise Specified. 


MonpDay, JULY 13.—By Thomas A. Me- 
Gcwan, foreclosure sale, Isaac B. Brennan 
referee, 86 (formerly 56) Jefferson Street, 
west side, 64.3 feet north of South Street, 
11.10 by 69 by 12.5 by 69, three-story brick 
tenement, with stores. Due on judgment, 
$11,085. 


TUESDAY, JULY 14.—By James L. Wells 
and Charles A. Berrian, auction sale, 124 
lots, adjoining the new One Hundred and 
Eighty-third Street railway station, on 
Webster and Vanderbilt Avenues, One Hun- 
dred and Highty-third and One Hundred and 
Kighty-fourth Streets and Tiebout and Val- 
entine Avenues, 

By James L. Wells, partition sale, John 
H. Judge referee, northwest corner of Beech 
Avenue and One Hundred and Forty-ninth 
Street, 96 by 100, with one-story, attic and 
basement, frame building on westerly end. 

By William Kennelly, foreclosure sale, 
Donald McLean referee, 222 East Ninety- 
seventh Street, south side, 335 feet east 
of Third Avenue, 25 by 100.11, four-story 
it + eeoee tenement. Due on judgment, 
$12,120. 

By William Kennelly, foreclosure sale, Ed- 
ward L. Patterson referee, 168 West One 
Hundred and First Street, south side, 75 
feet east of Amsterdam Avenue, 25 by 100.11, 
five-story brick flat. Due on judgment, 
$19,750. 

By B. _L. Kennelly, foreclosure sale, 
Thomas F. Donnelly referee, 428, 430, 432, 
434, and 438 East Sixty-sixth Street, south 
side, beginning 236.1 feet west of Avenue A. 
five five-story brick tenements, the first 26.9 
by 100.5, and the others each 26.10 by 100.5. 
Due on judgment, $4,110; on prior mortgage, 
$65,000. 


WEDNEspDay, July 15.—By Peter F. Meyer 
& Co., foreclosure sale, Benjamin Hoffman 
referee, 16 East One Hundred and Sixth 
Street, south side, 200 feet east of Fifth 
Avenue, 25 by 100.9, five-story brick flat, 
Due on judgment, $23,125. 

By William Kennelly, foreclosure sale, 
Sidney J. Cowen, referee, plot on Eleventh 
Av. nue, east side, 50 feet north of One 
Hundred and Seventy-third Street, 80 by 
100, with two-story frame dwelling. Due 
on judgment, $7,655. 

3y Charles A. Berrian, foreclosure sale, 
James B. Butler, referee, 1,538 Madison 
Avenue, east side, 17.7 feet north of One 
Hundred and Fourth Street, 16.8 by 70, 
three-story brick dwelling. Due on judg- 
ment, $4,255. : 

By B. L. Kennelly, auction sale, lots 45.5 
by 100 by 48.9% by 100.0%, on east side of 
Amsterdam Avenue, 49.11 feet south of 
One Hundred and Eighty-fourth Street. 


THURSDAY, July 16.—By Peter F. Meyer 
& Co., foreclosure sale, Nelson Smith, ref- 
eree, 233 West One Hundred and Twentieth 
Street, north side, 425 feet west of Seventh 
Avenue, 16.8 by 100.11, three-story brick 
dwelling. Due on judgment, $1,875; on pri- 
or mortgage, $14,000. 

By Philip A. Smyth, foreclosure sale, 
John Delahunty, referee, 445 West Forty- 
fifth Street, north side, 225 feet east of 
Tenth Avenue, 25 by 100.5, four-story brick 
tactory. Due on judgment, $5,255. 

By R. V. Harnett & Co., partition sale, 
Cc. W. Hartridge, receiver, lot 54 by 100, on 
west side of old line of Fordham Avenue, 
(Lot 17 on Morrisania map,) with frame 
dwelling, and right to three-feet wide strip 
between Fordham and Third Avenues; also, 
lot 27 by 100, with frame dwelling, on 
west side of old line of Fordham Avenue, 
adjoining, with right to similar strip. 


Fripay, July 17.—By William M. Ryan, 
foreclosure sale, William E. Stillings, ref- 
eree, 77 Clinton Place, north side, 125 feet 
west of Fifth Avenue, 31.6 by 93.11, three- 
story brownstone dwelling; also, lot 25 by 
93.11, adjoining to the eastward. Due on 
judgment, $57,845. 

By William M. Ryan, foreclosure sale, 
Henry D. Macdona, referee, Shiel Street, 
William’s Bridge, north side, 108.9 feet east 
o: Fourth Street, 33 by 105.5. Due on 
jvdgment, $1,945; on prior mortgage, $1,825. 

By Phitip A. Smyth, foreclosure sale, 
John H. Rogan, referee, 567 East One Hun- 
dred and Thirty-fifth Street, north side, 
70 feet west of Alexander Avenue, 15 by 
66.8, three-story brick dwelling. Due on 
judgment, $960; on prior mortgage, $900. 





THE BUILDING DEPARTMENT. 


Character of the Plans Filed and Al- 
terations to be Made, 


No. 12 to 16 John Stree’, for a twelve- 
story brick office building, by the Ander- 
son estate owner; cost. 175,000, 

One Hundred and Twenty-first Street, 
south side, 175 feet east of First Avenue, 
for a six-story brick store and tenement, 
by Heinrich D. A. Banhahn of 2,154 Sec- 
ond Avenue, owner; cost, $25,000. 

Highty-ninth Street, north side, 172 feet 
east of West End Avenue, for three four- 
story brick dwellings, by D. B. Horton, of 
129 West Twenty-second Street, owner; 
cost, $38,550. 

No. 115 to 121 West Ninety-first Street, 
by Corporation of Triniy Church, 187 Ful- 
ton Street, alterations to a one-story brick + 
and stone church; cost, $6.000. 

No. 416 West Fourteenth Street, by Den- 
nis Hayes of 340 East Fifteenth Street, 
owner, alterations to a three-story brick 
dwelling and shop; cost, $1,500. 

Seventy-sixth Street, southeast corner of 
Western Boulevard, by H. B. Barnes of 5 
East Forty-fourth Street, owner, altera- 
tions to a five-story brick warehouse; cost, 
$600. 

Hudson Street, southwest corner of Jay 
Street, by the American Express Company 
of 63 Broadway, owner, alterations to a 
ten-story brick warehouse; cost, $500. 

No, 320 West Seventy-sixth Street, by 
Mary Tiedermann of 3820 West Seventy- 
sixth Street, owner, alterations to.a three- 
story brick dwelling; cost, $000. ; 

No. 962 Fifth Avenue, by R. A. Robbins of 
155 West Fifty-eighth Street, owner, al- 
teratious to a five-story and basement brick 
dwelling; cost, $1,200. 

No. 26 West Thirty-ninth Street, by Mrs. 
A. P. S. Kessler of 105 East Twenty-fifth 
Street, alterations to a four-story brick 
dwelling; cost, $2,100. 

No. 527 West Thirty-seventh Street, by A. 
Wallach of 306 West Ejighty-first Street, 
alterations to a two-story brick and frame 
stable; cost, $1,500. 

No. 361 East Tenth Street, by C. Byrnes 
of 1,886 Lexington Avenue, owner, altera- 
tions to a three-story brick tenement; cost, 
GOO, 
’ o. 390 Ninth Avenue, by Albert Adame 
of 35 West Thirtieth Street, alterations to 
a five-story brick hotel; cost, $47. 

No, 288 First Avenue, by Mrs. Anna A. 
Baird of Bay Ridge, N. Y., owner, alter- 
ations to a three-story brick hotel; cost, 
$250. 

Ninth Avenue, southwest corner of Forty- 
fourth Street, by Patrick Connors, owner, 
alterations to a three-story brick hotel; 
cost, $100. 


Recorded Real Estate Transfers, 


Saturday, July 11. 


148TH ST. s s, 75 ft e of College Av, 24x 
50; also e s of College Av, 25 ft s of 
148th St, 25x75; Ernestine Hargens to 
Jakob Greenfield..... 
SAME PROPERTY; 
PERS aa aifis se 
148TH ST, s s, 75 ft e of College Av, 24x 
50; James M. Varnum, referee, to same. 
INTERVALE AV, e 8, 120.8 ft s of Kelly 
st, 120x irregular; Mary E. Turnbridge 
and others to William 8. Wilson 
BATHGATE AY, w s, 202 ft s of 182d 
St, 68x153x68.1x155; William H. Schott 
and wife tray | DMP PE co isicigd ivinecep 
LOT 137, of Van Nest Park; E. B. 
Levy to William A. Taylor............ 


Minna Hargens ‘ to 
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. 8 8, 51 ft w of bth Av, 54x 

114x94.6x121; Max Rosenthal to Mary 
R. Kennedy..... 

ELM ST, n 8, Lot 
Westchester; Katie Buckley to New- 
York, New-Haven and Hartford Rallroad 
COMPANY... .cscce sesee! cence pepbeceece 

BRONXDALE AV, s w corner of Kinsella 
Av, 50.6x108.7x50x101.4; Mary Seiferd to 
Richard J. Lyons........<s qpessecsss-+> 

KINSELLA AV, s s, Lots 60, 61, and 62, 
83 and 84, map of Downing estate, 150x 
100; same to Richard J, Lyom6.s........ 

COLUMBUS AV, s s, Lot 6, map of 211 
choice lots, part of Downing estate, 25x 
88.3x25.3x91.10; Mary Seiferd to Emma 
Sullivan cc carcubvs ooped pe Medes ve 

PROPOSED ST, e s, shown on map of H. 
W. T. Mali at boundary line of above es- 
tate, —x091.6x75x105.1; Mary L. Chrystie 
and husband to Elizabeth A. Webb 

SAME PROPERTY; Charles W. West, ref- 
eree, to sam oe 

CANNON ST, 71; Herman Loeb and wife 
to Samuel Klein 4 Sy 1 
HARRISON ST, 47 and 49; also Allen St, 
w s, 158.4 ft n of Rivington St, 20.10x 
58.4; also n w corner of Avenue A and 
92d St, 25.8x4, and w s of Avenue A, 
25.8 ft n of 92d St, 25x94; John A. King 
to Mary R. King and others : 

53D ST, ss, 325 ft w of 8th Av, 25x100.5; 
Daisy Bach to William Johnston 

58D ST, s s, 350 ft w of 8th Av, 25x100.5; 
Minnie Fischer to same . 

RIVERSIDE DRIVE, s e corner of 1st 
St, 65.10x103.6x65.8x100; Armintha Mer- 
ritt to John E. Weed... 

133D ST, n s, 401.8 ft e of 6th Av, 16.8x 
99.11; Sheppard Gandy, as trustee, to 
R. L. Knages.... ee 

44TH ST, 209 and 211 East; Robert F. 
Knages and wife to O. F. Browning.... 

BROADWAY, 625; Emma L. Jacob to 
New-¥ ork Building and Improvement 
Company e 

LOT 562, map of Section A, Vyse estate; 
Margaretha Urlaub to Theodoré Cohn... 

WASHINGTON AV, Lot 57, map of Vil- 
lage of Morrisania; William M. Hoes, 
referee, to Marie Eichler 

LOTS 297 to 300, map of Section B, Vyse 
estate; John Lanzer and wife to Henry 
H. Neithardt....... cones 

MAPES AV, n w 8, Lot 127, map of Vil- 
lage of East Tremont; Samuel Cohen to 
_E. A. Davis, Jr eeoccsscs 

VAN COURTLANDT ST, s s, Lot 119, 
map of part of Givan Homestead; Jacob 
Jacobson to Abram Jacobson..., 

TEASDALE PLACE, n s, 290 ft n of Trin- 
ity Av, 25x100; Clifford W. Hartridge, 
referee, to James L. Scott....... 

PRINCE ST, 9; Mary Barry and another, 
executors, &c., to D. B. Freedman 

81ST ST, ss, 440 ft w of 8th Av, 20x98.9; 
Jessie E. Taylor to 8. E. Taylor 

SAME PRQPERTY; Mary A. Corey to 
Jessie E. Taylor......... detease 

2D AV, n w s, 74.1 ft n e of 28th St, 
18.10x—x irregular; Louis Baust and wife 
to Isaac Hirschhorn ‘ 

25TH ST, 8 s, 500 ft w of 7th Av, 15x 
100.6; Emmet R. Olcott, referee, to Mor- 
ris Martens........ epeecge 

29TH ST, s w_s, Lot 400, map of estate 
of Cornelius Ray, 25x98.9; Thomas Alli- 
son, referee, to Alexander Miller 

17TH ST, n s, 360 ft w of 5th Av, 25x184; 
Euphemia C. Borrowe to J. C. Lyons.... 

82D ST, n s, 300 ft w of 9th Av, -20.6x 
102.2; Gertrude J. Andruss to Orison 
Dickinson .... ° ° 

148TH ST, ss, 75 ft e of College Av, 
50; also e s of College Av. 25 ft s of 
184th St, 25x75; Cecelia Baur to Jakob 
Greenfield 

SAME 
to same 

COLLEGE AV, ec s, 25 ft s of 
25x75 M. Varnum, referee, 


3,450 


800 


11,500 
36,000 


148th St, 
29x75: J. to Jakob 


Greenfield 


Recorded Leases. 


CT RRY, Edmond J., to John J. Healy 
and Thomas Healy; 622 2d Av, 10 years. 
WARDENBURG, George, to John  Wils- 
husen; 320 8th Av, 84 years....... 3,000, 


$3,000 
3,500 


Recorded Mortgages. 


BAKER, John, executor, &c., of Rose A. 
Baker, to Martha L. Tantum; ss of 12th 
St, Lots 79 and 80, map of Burnt Mill 
Point, 3 years........... Was base deee de 

BORROWE, Euphemia C., to Louise C. 

_ Kinney; ns of 17th St, 360 ft w of 5th 
AV, B FOBlB. oi sci re 

COTTER, John, and wife to the Bradley & 
Currier Company, Limited; n w corner of 
I nion Av and 152d St, 3 months........ 

DAVIS, Edward A., Jr., to Samuel Cohen: 
n w s of Mapes Av, Lot 127, map of 
East Tremont, 3 years...... 

FREEDMAN, Daniel B., to Sarah 
Shotts; 9 Prince Street, 3 years 

FISCHER, Adam E., to Peter J. Bren- 
han and Jacob May; 169 Mercer St, de- 

GOODSTEIN “iege"* osee 

¥, Isaac, and wife to Robert § 

_Minturn; 115 Broome St, 1 A Byy 9 sm: 

GREENFIELD, Jakob, to Philip Green- 
field; s s of 148th St, 75 ft e of College 
Av, 3 years.. > 1,000 

HEINRICH, Max, to Frank R. Hough- ; 
ton; s s of 134th St, 513.6 ft e of Cypress 
AW, @- MOG: «> <cicre 

ILLIG, Lucy fs to George H. Daum; 
S W corner of St. Ann’ y r 
Rae St, demand... ¢ mpage: 

JACOB, August, to Edward R. De Grove 
trustee of Abraham Tanner; gs s of Vist 
St, 80 ft e of 2d Av, 5 years.. 

SAME to Mary L. Woodward, Joseph B. 
Hoyt, and Perry J. Fuller; s s of 91st 
St, 100 ft e of 2d Av, (three mortgages,) 
5 years " j 

JOHNSTON, William, to Daisy Bach: 
of 53d St, 325 ft w of 8th Av, 1-year. 

SAME to William P. Malony; s s of 53d St 
325 ft w of 8th Av, 1 year, (two mort. 

SAMI to Minnie Hither: ¢ 

SAME to Minnie Fisher; s s of 53d St, 35 
ft w of 8th Av, 1 year hopin, 

JACOB, August, and wife to Julia E. Cam- 
eron; s 8 of Yist St, 150 ft e of 2d Av, 5 
years . 

JOHNSTON, Mary C., and husband to City 
Real Estate Company; 778 West End Av, 


a) Ro tabps cas beees 

KNAGGS, Robert L., and wife to Julia 
Casper; n s of 44th St, 142.6 ft e of 3d 
Av, 2 years . 

SAME to Charles Strauss; n s of 133d St, 
401.8 ft e of 6th Av, 3 years 

KAISER, John F., and wife to Mount 
Morris Co-operative Building and Loan 
Association; Lot 104, Block 2,528, map of 
Kemp estate, installments....... 

SAME to same; Lot 105, Block 2,5. 
map, installments . 

KLEIN, Samuel, to Herman Loeb: w s of 
Cannon St, 75 ft s of Rivington St, 1 
Year .ce ee eee ewes eeseee . 

LA VELLE, Martha C., to Eliza M. Dor- 
sett; ws of Hoe St, 122.3 ft s of Home 
St, 3 years.....-.. 

SAME to same; w 
of Home St, 3 years 

LYONS, Richard J., to Michael J. Corri- 
gan; s s of Kinsella Av, Lot 72, map of 
Downing estate, and other property, 3 
years, (six mortgages)... ° 

LEBAS, Morris, and wife to Birkbeck In- 
vestment Savings and Loan Company; 
w s of Hancock St, 275 ft s of Colum- 
bus Av, installments......... 

LEBAS, Morris, to E. B. Levy; Lots 115 
and 116, map of Van Nest Park, 3 years. 

LEE, Ambrose, Jr., to Kate Beane; n s of 
Briggs Av, Lot 25, map of Briggs estate, 
1 

MAR 
referee; s s of 25th St, 500 ft w of 7th 
Av, 83 years « 

SAME to Harris D. Colt, 
25th St, 500 ft w of 7th Av, 3 years... 

MORRISON, F. V., and wife to Will- 
iam H. Bormann; s s of 150th St, 350.3 
ft e of Morris Av, 3 years 

MAXSFIELD, William F., to Robert L. 
Harrison and another; 117 and 117% Di- 
vision St, 2 y 

MULLER, A., to James Alexander; s w 
s of 29th St, Lot 400, map of estate of 
Cornelius Ray, lease.... 

NEW-YORK BUILDING and IMPROVE- 
ment Company to Emma L. Jacob; 625 
Broadway, 38 years 

SAME to New-York Life I 
pany; w s of Broadway, 161.8 ft n of 
Houston St, 4 years 5 

O'BRIEN, Mary J., to William H. Schott; 
w s of Bathgate Av, 202 ft s of 182d 
St, 3 months...... 

RIME, Charles F.. 
dustrial Savings Bank; private road, n w 
s, running from land of Hugh Laing to 
road from Westchester to Whitestone 
Ferry. 1 year . 

SHARON, Frederick W., 

Life Assurance Society of the United 
States; e s of 5th Av, at centre line of 
os, Be end. BR, | F PORRW..<ka ncsceepae ves. 

SILVA, George, to John Welply; e s of 
Eagle Av, 337.9 ft n of Westchester Av, 
5 years 

STRUBBE, Mary, and Frederick W., 
John Brode; w s of Columbus Av, 50.8 
ft s of 63d St, 

SMITH, Charles S., and wife to Stewart 
H. Van Kleeck; e s of Bronx Av, 105.1 
ft s of Morris St, 3 years 

SULLIVAN, Emma, to Eugene McKenna; 
s s of Columbus Av, being Lot 6, map of 
the Downinw estate, 3 years 

TAYLOR, William A., to Birkbeck In- 
vestment Savings and Loan Company; e 8 
of Van Buren St, 175 ft s of Columbus 
Av, installma@nts 

SAME to Ephraim B. Levy: Lot 187, map 
of Van Nest Park, installments ........ 

WERTHEIM, Herman and Pepi, to Morris 
Levy; 232 to 236 Cherry St, 1 month.... 

WEBB, Elizabeth A., to the New-York 
Co-operative Building and Loan Associa- 
tion; proposed street shown on map of 
H. P. Chrystie, adjoining lands of Mali, 
1 FOBT  . ovctes coscced cee svcewoctcensenss see 

WASHBURN, Morgan, and wife to Julia 
Morris; w s of Madison Av, 175 ft n of 
8d St, 5 years . Seséoebwkse 


$4,850 
25,000 
8,370 


750 
9,000 


- 42, 


31,000 


1,500 


500 


. 


8,200 


145,000 


Assignments of Mortgages, 


BRODE, John, to Emina M, Brode , 
FORSYTH, Alexander, to Elizabeth L,. 


HOLLAND, Alice M., to Sophia Hencken. 
JENNER, William J., to George F. Peck. 
LEVY, Morris, to Stanley W. Dexter.... 
OLCOTT, Emmet R., referee, to Harris 
D. Colt, trustee of Edward M. Cameron. 
REDMOND, Michael, to Mary E. Butler. 
TITLE GUARANTEE AND TRUST COM- 
pany to the Brooklyn Savings Bank..... 
SAME to Josephine Lazarus., b? 
SAME to Real Estate Trust Company of 
New-York, trustee, to Jane V. C. Cooper. 
TREDWELL, John H., and others, execu- 


tors of Peggy Smith, to Samuel Riker... 7,000 


Lis Pendens. 


FORSYTH ST, w s, 200 ft s of Rivington St, 25x 
100: also 17th St, u s, 226 ft w of 34 Av, 25x 
100; Thomas Bailey against Chester F. Sparling 
an another, (foreclosure of liens.) 

COLUMBIA and Rivington Sts, 8 e corner, 55.8x 


Cele arte basen 





SUE 24, L090 2UUR FEN i ia 


4 


Pialeds Pos 
2 Rese x veg 


D, w 
chester Av, 31.4x175%29.44166; 
Dexter against E. Harrington and others, 
(foreclosure of mortgage.) 

MORRIS PARK AV, s 8s, 21 ft e of Rose St, 19x 
103.6; J. Clarence Davis against Mary Sieferd, 
(specific performance.) 

OTH ST, 18 West; William H. House, assignee, 
against William Campbell and another, (to fe- 
cover possession.) 

WEST END AV, ws, 75.8 ft n of 92d St, 15x100; 
also ws of West End Avy, 135.8 ft n of 92d St; 
15x100; the Windsor Red Stone Company against 
William E. Lanchantin and others, (foreclosure 
of mortgage.) 

DELANCEY ST, n s, 125 ft e of Lewis St, 50x 
89; Thomas Bailey against David Kidansky 
and another, (foreclosure of lien.) 

133D ST, s s, 100 ft w)of Amsterdam Av, 25x 
99.11; Thomas Dixon against Isaac Goodman 
and another, (foreclosure of lien.) 

22D ST, n s, 175 ft w of 2d Av, 25x98.9; Emil 
Gabler and others, executors, &c., against Mary 
F. Mullane and others, (foreclosure of mort- 
gages.) - 

WASHINGTON AV, s e corner of 178d St, 150.2x 
120x50x120 to Bathgate Av x n 100.2 to 173d St 
x w 240 ft to beginning; Dolores Radzwill 
against Sereno D. Bonfils and others, (foreclos~ 
ure of mortgage.) 

G4TH ST, s s, 156 ft w of 9th Av, 38x100; Charles 
G, Foster and others, trustees, &c., against 
John T. Farley and others, (foreclosure of mort- 
gage.) 


Mechanics’ Liens. 


Filed yesterday in the County Clerk’s office. 


PARK AV, n w corner of 8ist St, 100x52, 
being 78 to 81 East 8ist St; Whillam 
Buess against Lewis Z. Bach, owner 
ANG CONMTFACHOT 2... cece cece erereeerteeee 

7TH AV, 2,063 to 2,069; Globe DPlectric 
Equipment Company against David Stein- 
feld, owner and contractor......++-+++++ 

HIGH BRIDGE, n w corner of King’s 
Bridge Road, 87.8x68x irregular; Jere- 
miah Buckley against Charles M. Web- 
ster, owner; William J. Connell, con- 
tractor Core cevesescecesesseseses 

147TH ST, 529 to 5838 West; Young & 
Levy against John M. Betts, owner; 
Joseph Coar, contractor... ° ° 

33D ST, 214 West; the United States Mor- 
tar Supply Company against L. R. Mes- 
taniz, owner; William Roth, contractor. 

INTERVALE AV, e 8, 156.2 ft s of 167th 
St, 86x110; George Spaeth against Thom- 
as L. Gillingham, owner and contractor. 

OGDEN AV, w s, 75 ft s of Devoe St, 
25x100; James W. Colwell’s Sons against 
Amelia V. Leacock, owner; W. J. Chris- 
tian, contractor... edvecsecses ese 

OGDEN AV, w 8, 50 ft s of Devoe St, 25x 
100; same against Henry Saidler, owner; 
W. J. Christian, contractor ‘ 

SAME PROPERTY; Willson Adams & Co. 
against Mrs. Leacock, owner; W. J. 
Christian, contractor.... ... 

OGDEN AV, w s, 50 ft s of Devoe St; 
same against M, Saidler, owner; W. J 
Christian, contractor... osectes 

MADISON AV, 1,772 and 1,774; Globe 
Electric Construction Company against 
Thomas F. Sanders, owner and contract- 
or . ; 

42D ST, 104 to 108 West; Charles EB. Reyn- 
olds against John D, Hart, executor, 
&c., owner; Jerry Robinson, contractor... 

CHERRY ST, 230 to 236; Rueth & Barts- 
licius against Herman Wertheim, owner 
and contractor 

SPRING ST. 261 to 265, and Varick St 
135 and 187; D. K. Martin Roofing and 
Manufacturing Company against rector, 
&ec., of Trinity Church, owner; Henry 
C Weeks, contractor 

WEST END AV, 602 to 612; Frederick 
Bozenhardt against Sakariasen & Lar- 
sen, owners and contractors 
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BAL ESTATE aT AUCTION. 


‘SITUATIONS WANTED—FEMALBES. 


25 


SITUATIONS WANTED—MALES. 





JAMES L WELLS, - Auctioneer. 
CHARLES A. BERRIAN, Auctioneer. 


Will sell at auction TUESDAY, JULY 14, noon, 
at 111 Broadway, N. Y., Real Estate Salesrooms, 


124 CHOICE LOTS 


Immediately adjoining 


(63d STREET STATION, 
HARLEM R, R, RAPID TRANSIT. 
} 24th Ward, New-York City. 

These lots are desirably situated on 


WEBSTER AND VANDERBILT AVES., 


183D AND 184TH STREETS 
TIEBOUT AND VALENTINE AVES. 
Splendid locations for business and residences; 
city improvements, sewers, water, gas, &c. 
70 PER CENT. ON MORTGAGE, 
if desired. Title guaranteed free of cost to each 
urchaser, 
d Ave. TROLLEY DIRECT TO LOTS. 
Maps with Merrill & Rogers, Attorneys, 111 
Br way; C. A. Becker, 751 Tremont Av. 
James L. Wells and Charles A. Berrian, Auc- 
tioneers, 59 Liberty St., N. Y. 


PHILIP A. SMYTH, Auct’r. 


ADJOURNED AUCTION SALE OF 
25 OCEAN VILLA PLOTS AT 


EDGEMERE, 


between Arverne and Wave Crest, and fronting the 
Atlantic Ocean, Jamaica and Far Rockaway Bays, 


on 
SATURDAY, JULY 25, 
at 2:30 P. M., on the premises, rain or shine. 
Immediately adjoins Edgemere Hotel, managed 
by James H. Breslin, Esq. Every plot rigidly re- 
stricted, 

L. L R. R. STATION RIGHT ON PROPERTY. 
TITLES GUARANTEED BY LAWYERS’ TITLD 
CO. TERMS EXTREMELY LIBERAL, 
Send for beautifully illustrated map to PHILIP 
A. SMYTH, Anctioneer, No, 11 Pine St., N. Y., 

or Edgemere Hotel, Edgemere, L. I. 








SITUATIONS WANTED—FEMALBS, 
TIMES UP-TOWN OFFICE, 
1,269 Broadway. 32d Street. 
Open daily from 5 A. M. to9 P. M. 








Cham bermaids. 


CHAMBERMAID or NURSE.—By a _ young 

French girl as chambermaid or nurse for one 
or two children; has excellent recommendations, 
Call, Monday, or answer by mail, 12 East 22d St., 
between 11 and 1 o’clock. 


REMONT, 


- 
Nurses. 


thoroughly competent Frenchwo- 
experience as 
takes charge 
161 West 


NURSE.—By 

man, with over fifteen years’ 
infant’s or young child’s nurse; 
from birth; highest city references. 
Bist St.; ring twice. 
NURSE.—Refined German; great experience 

among invalids and nervous patients; to lady or 
gentleman; excellent references from doctors and 
patients; city or country. Miss Wanda Stellfeld, 
111 East 46th St. 


- 











Seamst resses. ‘ 


SEAMSTRESS and CHAMBERMAID.—By a 
young girl as seamstress and chambermaid; 
g00d dressmaker; or any kind of light work; 
willing, obliging; reference. Ward, 243 East 
25th St. 
SEAMSTRESS.—By the day; excellent in 
kinds of family sewing; can cut and fit; ho 
objection to the country. 1,096 8d Av. N. Walsh. 
SEAMSTRESS.—Competent; cutting and fitting; 
day or week; city or country. McDowall, Box 
3898 Times, Up Town, 














Waitresses, 
WAITRESS.--By a young woman as first-class 
waitress in a private family; takes full charge 
of dining roon, and can fill a butler’s place; 
best city reference. 80 Lexington Av. 


Useful Men. 
USEFUL MAN.—By reliable young man; under: 
stands care of horses, lawns; handy with tools 
any kind of work; willing and obliging: refer 
ences. H. S., 420 East 84th St. 








Waiters, 
WAITER—COOK.—By a man and wife, Norwe 
gians, as good waiter and extra good famil} 
pant — | ma *" ts ° the housework in i 
amily; can take full charge; f 
N., 1,227 Broadway. alas i iat 








Mis 2ellaneous. 


BOY.—By a colored boy, 14, to do chores; refer- 
ence. I. L. P., Box 298 Times, Up Town. 


DRIVER.—By a young man as driver or foot- 

man in a private family; good appearance; 
understands care of horses and waiting; refer- 
ences. W. H. K., 1,074 Lexington Av. 


MACHINIST.—By a good, all-round man; long 
experience in tools and experimental work, 
city or country; to work or take charge; ref« 
peneee if required. E. Buckan, 61 2d St., Brook- 
yn. 

STEWARD.—By qualified middle-aged ma 
permanent position only in large private fami 
or club; unquestionable references. W. W. &, 

Box 289 Times, Up Town. 




















WAITRESS.—By an experienced girl as waitress 

or chambermaid, or take care of grown chil- 
dren; city or country; best reference. 235 East 
38th St., one bell, first floor. 


WAITRESS.—By a young woman; willing to as- 
sist with chamberwork; country preferred; city 
reference. B., Box 388 Times, Up Town. 





WAITRESS.—By a competent Waitress in private 
family; can take butler’s place; best city refer- 
ence. 441 West 35th St., top floor, __ an 
WAITRESS.—Takes butler’s place; best private 
city family reference; will go to the country; 
willing, reliable; wages, $20. 492 8d Av. 
WAITRESS.—By a young giri as first-class wait- 
ress in private family; three years’ best city 
references. Call, Monday, at 96 Lexington Av. 


WAITRESS.—By young woman; private family; 
first-class reference; assist other work. 224 

West 2ist St., Murphy’s bell. 

WAITRESS.—By first-class waitress; best city 
reference. M. M., Box 205 Times, Up Town. 


WAITRESS.—As table girl. 5. B., 322 West 
44th St. 


om 














Washing. 
WASHING.—By a first-class colored laundress; 
aed reference given. Mrs. Reed, 36 West 67th 








Miscellaneous, 
A LADY (TEACHER) DESIRES 
with family; highest references, 
198 Times. 
MANICURE—CHIROPODIST.—By young lady, 
few more customers home or out; first-class 
a only, 211 West 21st St., ring La Grange’s 
ell, 
PARLOR MAID.—First-class 
Chatnbermaid: kest city 
Ex 294 Times, Up Town. 
STHNOGRAPHER.—Experienced; 


: also_ position 
wanted for beginner. Experienced or Beginner, 
152 6th Av. 


TO TRAVEL 
A. G. S., Box 











parlor maid or 
refererve, } M., 





CHAMBERMAID.—By young girl as chamber- 
maid; willing to assist with waiting; city ref- 
erences. Present employer's, 102 West 76th St. 


CHAMBERMAID and SEAMSTRESS.—Willing to 
assist with other work; best city references. 

1,226 3d Ay., near Tist St.; ring third bell. 

CHAMBERMAID.—Assist with waiting; best of 
references. 32 West 35th St. 














CITY REAL ESTATE FOR SALE. 


—_—eeeooOoreOereee aw 





ad 
° sane 


| 
| WEST END AV. & 103D ST. 





. 
Elegant four-story corner House, 
with dining room extension; last of 
row of ten; reasonable price to close 
out; will entertain trade. 


GIBLIN & TAYLOR, 
Builders. Apply on premises. 





> 
> 


”, MONEY. 


Unlimited funds to loan on New- 
York City property at 4, 4 1-2, 


AND & PER CENT. 


R. F. SHROPSHIRE, 


44 Wall St, 
AUCTIONEER, AGENT, 


Geo. R. Read, 
REAL ESTATE, 


9 PINE $7. AND 1 MADISON AV. 
BROKER, APPRAISER. 

















HOFFMAN BROTHERS, | 


FIRST-CLASS INVESTMENT PROPERTY. 
4 and 6 Warren St. 




















Cooks. 
COOK—CHAMBERMAID and WAITRESS.—By 
two Southern colored girls at once; one as first- 
class cook; other as chambermaid and waitress, 
general houseworker, or laundress. 92 Willough- 
by St., near~Duffield St., Brooklyn. 


COOK.—Lady going to Europe desires position for 
her first-class cook, whom she can highly rec- 
ommend to be thoroughly competent to take en- 
tire charge of kitchen and marketing. M. B., 
Box 895 Times, Up Town. 
COOK.—First-class; Protestant young woman; wn- 
derstands all branches of French and English 
cooking; country preferred; first-class reference 
from last place. odd West 17th 8St.; ring twice. 
COOK.—By American young woman; in private 
family; thoroughly competent cook; good bread, 
cake baker; best references; country preferred. 
255 7th Av., second bell. 
COOK.—By competent woman as good cook and 
baker; private family; understands her busi- 
ness; city reference; wages, $20. 5S. C., Box 
292 Times, Up Town. 


COOK.—By first-class cook; young Englishwo- 
man; take entire charge; very good manager; 

aes required; best reference. 309 West 
t 

















COOK, &c.—By a young girl to cook, wash, and 
fron, or to do chamberwork and waiting; can 

~~ well recommended. 201 East 40th St., first 
oor. 

COOK.—Very competent; In private family; city 
or country; wages, $25; city references. W., 

Box 887 Times, Up Town. 

COOK.—By a first-class German cook; by day or 
week; city or country. 1,204 8a Av., second 

floor. 

COOK.—By first-class cook; understands all kinds 
of fine family cooking; country preferred; best 

city reference. 127 West 46th St. 

COOK.—By a competent cook; best reference; 
steady place in the country preferred. M. M. 

c., 108 est 26th St. 

COOK.—Ry a first-class cook in a private fam- 
ily; best of city reference. 448 2d Av. 


























$4,000 CASH; $7,500 MORTGAGE.—Fine 3-story 

high-stoop brick dwelling; suitable for private 
residence or furnished rooms; good income; 
partly filled now; furniture for sale, $300; centra] 
location. OWNER, 1,244 Broadway. 





FOR SALE.—40th St., near Park Av., a fine four- 
story dwelling, (25x45x98.9,) with 3-story ex- 
tension; in perfect order. 
CHARLES 8. BROWN, 59 Liberty St. 





TIMES UP-TOWN OFFICE, 
1,269 Broadway. 32d Street. 


Open dally from 5 A. M. to 9 P. M. 





COUNTRY REAL ESTATE FOR SALE. 


we 


TIMBER LANDS, 
FARMING LANDS, 
MINERAL LANDS, 


In All Southern States, 


Every Variety, Large and Small Tracts, for 


sale by 


BENJAMIN HOMANS, 


167 Broadway, New-York. 


FOR SALE AT STOCKBRIDGE, MASS.—The 

beautiful estate of the late Leonard F, Beck- 
with, comprising handsome stone and wood 
house, 35 rooms, furnished; lies on west side 
of Stockbridge Bowl, overlooking the Jake; nearly 
800 acres of land, consisting of fields, orchard, 
pasture, wood, and mountain lots; stable, farm- 
house, farm barn, and cottages; opportunity to 
subdivide. Apply to W. D. CURTIS, Lenox, 
Mass., or to W. H. FORBES, Sears Bldg., Boston. 





Dressmakers. 


DRESSMAKER.—A competent fitter and designer 

of high-grade dressmaking will attend to any 
work at extremely moderate prices for responsible 
persons desirin er services; week or day; town 
or country. Address Reliable References, Madi- 
son Av., 42d St., paper store. 


DRESSMAKER.—By a French dressmaker; com- 

petent and reliable; learned with Worth; by day 
or at home; street dresses, fancy wrappers, and 
negligée; fitting guaranteed perfect; terms rea- 
sonable. 40 West 65th St., parlor floor. 


DRESSMAKER.—By first-class dressmaker; com- 
petent cutter and fitter; late with Connolly; by 

the day, $1.50; country preferred; best of ref- 

erences. M., Box 800 Times, Up Town. 


DRESSMAKER.—By competent dressmaker; 

would go to country, or work home, or by 
day; skirts, waists, also remodeling children’s 
dresses. Mrs. Hood, 186 West 101st St. 

















Housekeepers. 


HOUSEKEEPER.—Educated and instructed Ger- 

man lady desires position to manage household 
where children are. Address, by letter only, 
Muensterman, 212 East 77th St. 


HOUSEKEEPER.—By a French widow lady a3 
housekeeper for elderly lady or gentleman; best 
references; no cards. 243 West 24th St. 








Houseworkers. 


HOUSEWORK.—By middle-aged, trustworthy wo- 
man; excellent plain cook and laundress, or 
do housework; city or country; good reference. 
Call, personally, C. D., 234 West 85th St.. rear. 
HOUSEWORK.—By colored girl at general house- 
work in flat; small family; first-class cook and 
laundress. Dressmaker, 2,300 2d Av., near 118th 
St., second floor. 
HOUSEWORK.—By a respectable girl to do gen- 
eral housework in a small private family; good 
reference. 449 West 56th St.; no cards. 











NEW-JERSEY PROPERTY. 


—— PRO oe 


Valuable Factory Property. 

About 100 acres, close to station on N. Y., Sus- 
quehanna and Western R. R., 28 miles from 
New-York; has two mills, 80 tenant houses, and 
store; water power and steam machinery, all 
complete; will sell, to close an estate, at one- 
fourth its cost. BENJ. HOMANS, 167 Broadway. 


SUBURBAN COTTAGES, WITH ALL IM- 
provements, to rent up to the Ist of May, 1897, 
with the option of purchase at PRESENT 
PRICES, (within that time;) 8 or 9 rooms and 
bath, with plot 50x150, close to depot, &c.; 
RENT, ~~ Apply to F. B. ROSS, 150 Broad- 
way, N. Y. 








COUNTRY HOUSES TO LET—FUR- 
NISHED. 








VILLA MARIA, 

Cornwall-on-Hudson, as private residence or 
first-class boarding house; beautifully situated, 
overlooking Hudson; hot and cold water; hand- 
some grounds, shade, and fruit trees: fine sta- 
bling; unsurpassed for healthfulness; beautiful 
scenery; near depot and boat landing. T. od 
110 West 14th St. 
FURNISHED SEASIDE COTTAGES; RENT, $75 

to $150; surf eee Address, for particulars, 
Underhill, Downing Building. 











COUNTRY HOUSES WANTED. 


RAR AAARASA AAS PRRAARARAERALS 


WANTED-—By private family, (adults,) furnished 

cottage situated directly on water; bathing, 
fishing; within two hours of city; full particu- 
lars. HAMILTON, 60 West 76th St. 





HOUSEWORK.—By a respectable colored girl to 
do general housework in flat or two in family. 
143 West 82d St. 


Se 





——= 





Lady’s Maids. 


LADY’S MAID.—French; middle-aged; first-class 
seamstress and dressmaker; good hairdresser 

and packer; like the country or traveling; highest 

reference. Eugenie, 383 Times, Up Town. 


LADY’S MAID.—German; speaks English and 

French; first-class hairdresser and dressmaker; 
competent in all her duties; city reference. G. 
L., 393 Times, Up Town. 


LADY’S MAID.—By young woman; good dress- 
maker and hairdresser; would travel; good 
reference. W. B., Box 391 Times, Up Town. 
LADY’S MAID.—By Parisienne; competent dress- 
maker; no objection to country or traveling; 
city reference. ench, 222 West 35th St. 
LADY’S MAID.—Good hairdresser and seam- 
stress; good reference. Z. G., Box 290 Times, 
Up Town. 
MAID.—First-class French dressmaker would go 
as maid during July, August, and September; 
no objection to traveling; references. European, 
Box 297 Times, Up Town. 
MAID.—By young woman; thoroughly under- 
stands her duties; fine dressmaker; best refer- 
ence. Ellen, Box $92 Times, Up Town. 


MAID and MASSEUR to an invalid lady; good 
reference. R. L., Box 291 Times, Up Town. 























Lauvdresses, 

LAUNDRESS.—By respectable girl as good laun- 

dress; in city or country; with a first-class ref- 
erence from last place. H. M., 896 Times, Up 
Town. 
LAUNDRESS.—By first-class laundress; in pri- 

vate family; country preferred; best refer- 
ences. Private, 157 East 57th St., Advertisement 
Office. 








000080600096 080066000 
THE ARTICLES REVIEWING 
THE COURSE 

OF 


Business 
in Real Estate 


printed in 
“THE NEW-YORK TIMES” 
each Sunday are admitted ttaebe the 
best printed by any newspaper in 
the city. Other newspapers copy or 
make use of them in some way. 
The Ust of 


FORTHCOMING 
SALES AT AUCTION 


is always most complete and ac- 

eurate. All the noted dealers, spec- 
ulators, and Investors read 
THE SUNDAY TIMES. 
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LAUNDRESS.—By respectable person; family 
wash, either by month or dozen; gentlemen’s 
washing done. 74 Charles St., first floor. 
LAUNDRESS.—By a first-class laundress, by the 
day, in private families; best references, 
Laundress, 157 East 57th St. 








LAUNDRESS.—By a young Canadian woman as 
first-class laundress; is a first-class shirt ironer. 

218 East G5th St., care Miss Monighan, 

LAUNDRESS.—By a first-class laundress; city or 
country; best city reference. 144 West 15th St. 








Nurses. 


NURSE or NURSERY GOVERNESS.—By refined 
North German, (Hanoverian,) to one or two 
children; from three years on teaches German; 
best references. 8. Schussler, 78 East 96th St., 
third floor. 
NURSE.—A Protestant woman as nurse; infant, 
invalid, or confinement cases, by day or week; 
terms low; city or country; best references from 
doctors or Jadies. Call 10 to 3, Lutjen, 229 West 








NURSE.—Thoroughly understands bringing up 
babies from birth; understands all bottle feed- 
ing; would wait on invalid; first-class references. 
Call, Monday, at 187 Madison Av. 
NURSE.—By experienced nurse to care for in- 
valid lady or child; do plain sewing and make 
herself useful; doctors’ reference. Nurse, on 
Monday, Av. 
NURSE.—By self-reliant, 
woman as infant’s nurse. 
present _employer’s. 
MOTHERLY NURSE.—Lady or 
trained in massage; seven years’ 
M., 144 West Gld 8t. 








thoroughly competent 
40 East 86th St., 





gentleman; 
references. 











SITUATIONS WANTED—MALBES, 


en nnn 


Butlers. 
BUTLER or VALET.—By steady young English- 
man; twenty-six; or attendant to invalid gen- 
tleman; good references; disengaged any time. 
Randall, 205 Union St., Schenectady, N. Y. 
BUTLER and VALET.—Wife good cook or house- 
keeper; private family or bachelor’s apartments; 
excellent city references; English. James, Box 
293 Times, Up Town. 
BUTLER and VALET.—By an Bnelish-trained 
servant who thoroughly understands the duties 
of a gentleman’s house; last employer can be 
seen. Butler, 455 6th Av. 
BUTLER—COOK.—By a young couple, in pri- 
vate family; first-class city references, three 
years, from last place. G. R., Box 296 Times, 
Up Town, : 
BUTLER, VALET, or SECOND MAN.—By thor- 
oughly experienced indoor servant; first-class 
on silver; best references. 905 6th Av. 


BUTLER.—Mnelish; just disengaged; family go- 
n Oo iurope cause of leaving; reference. 
L., Sbox 889 Times, Up Town, Es 
BUTLER.—Single handed or 
man; English; 5 feet 9 inches. 
27th St. 
BUTLER and VALET.—Thoroughly experienced; 
tall, meat; good reference; city or country. 
2s , 652 8d Av., Box 8, up-town side. 








first-class second 
G. L., 151 East 





BUTLER or “VALBET.—French; “understands his 
duties; first-class references. A. M., Box 886 
Times, tp Town. 


BUTLER and VALET.—By single young man; 
orou y competent; highest sferences. ‘T. 
Commas guy Pray 1est references T 
BUTLER or VALET.—French; understands. his 
duties; first-class references. A. M., Box 299 
Times, Up Town. 
BUTLER, VALET, or SECOND MAN.—Thor- 
oughly experienced indoor servant; first-class 
on silver; best reference. $05 Gth Av. 

















Chefs. 
CHEF.—French; high-class cooking only; Pastry, 
ice cream, &c.; strictly economical and good man- 
ager. C. Vatel, 126 West 50th St. 
CHEF,.—By French chef; best New-York refer- 
ences; private family. B. C., Box 401 Times, 
Up Town. 
CHEF.—By French chef; best New-York refer- 
ences; in club or hotel. T. A., Box 400 Times, 
Up Town. 














Coachmen, 
COACHMAN.—By single man; thoroughly under- 
stands his business in all its branches; is a 
first-olass driver in city or country; seven years’ 
personal city references; will be found sober, 
honest, and faithful; can be seen at Mr. Stil- 
ling’s harness store, 1,560 Broa way, or ad- 
ress C. 
COACHMAN.—I want a situation for my coach- 
man; strictly temperate, civil, and obliging; 
careful driver; understands his business in every 
respect; would not part with him only am break- 
ing up my establishment and going to Europe. 
L., 200 West 77th Bt. . 
COACHMAN.—By a young man;. thoroughly un- 
derstands the care of horses, carriages, and 
harness; or would take charge of a gentleman’s 
place; twelve years’ first-class reference. Law- 
rence Walsh, Port Richmond, N. Y. 
COACHMAN.—Gardener; useful; single; 32; me- 
dium height; thoroughly understands care of 
horses, carriages, harness, lawns; temperate, in- 
dustrious, trustworthy; excellent driver; highly 
recommended. Willing, 1,620 Broadway. 


COACHMAN GROOM—By a respectable 
young man, 23, single, just disengaged, as 
coachman and groom; thoroughly competent; 
willing and obMiging; country. T. C., 170 East 
82a St. 
COACHMAN and GROOM.—By young man; mar- 
ried; understands saddle and harness horses; 
also the cleaning of gentleman’s hunting 
breeches, boots; good reference. Coachman, 142 
Columbus Av. 
COACHMAN.—By a competent young man as 
first-class coachman; make himself generally 
useful; city or country; experienced driver; good 
city reference. Heck, 100 West 43d St. 
COACHMAN.—By Scotchman; married; 
first-class driver; thoroughly understands 
duties; competent and reliable; 12 years’ 
class references. 52 West 52d St. 
COACHMAN,.—By first-class man; thoroughly 
competent; disengaged on account of family go- 
ing to Europe; first-class references; last em- 
ployer can be seen. J. G., 395 4th Av. 
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can drive four-in-hand and tandem, and blow 
the horn if necessary. T. M., private stable, 115 
West 52d St. e 
COACHMAN.—By a Scotch Protestant; thorough- 
ly understands the care of horses; expert driver; 
sober and reliable; best city reference. James, 
406 West 31st St., in store. 
COACHMAN.—By a competent young man as 
first-class coachman; city or country; experi- 
enced driver; good city reference. H. L., Box 
288 Times, Up Town. 7 
COACHMAN.—By first-class young Englishman; 
age, 80; is a trained groom; willing and oblig- 
ing; leaving on account of death; reference. Hay, 
47 East 52d St. 
COACHMAN and GARDENER.—Can milk; 
rompt and sober; moderate wages; references. 
M. H., 106 Trinity Pla~e. 








COACHMAN.—By single, thorough horseman: 
ean care for any gentleman’s stable; city ref- 
erence. H., Box 390 Times, Up Town. 
COACHMAN and GARDENER.—Can milk; 
prompt and sober; moderate wages; references. 
RS ORR Ra RS ee ae ae 
COACHMAN. — Single; experienced horseman; 
good appearance; best refererce. James, 113 
West 834 __ WEE es eg hia ne 
COACHMAN.—Married; English; first-class ref- 
erences: city or country. Bryan, 517 Waverly 
Av., Brooklyn, ae . 
COACHMAN.—By a reliable and experienced man. 
B. T., care Dr. F. D. Weisse, 46 West 20th St, 








Gardeners, 
GARDENER.—French; married; one child; com- 
petent in all branches; thoroughly understands 
the care of gentleman's place; twenty years’ ex- 
perience in America; best references. M., care 

of BE. Petit. 140 West 83d St. 


GARDENER.—By married man; English; has no 
family; understands care of greenhouses, 
graperies, and vegetables; can give fourteen 
years’ reference. J. 116 West 84th St., care 
of janitor. 
GARDENER.—English; practically experienced 
in every matter pertaining to first-class garden- 
ing: 27 years’ experience; temperate and reliable. 
J. D., Box 394 Times, Up. Town. 


L., 








Grooms, 
GROOM.—By respectable man as groom or sec- 
ond man in private family; efty or country; 
best city references. 217 East 73d St. 








Second Men. 
- _ ae — x a —a SS ND 
SECOND MAN or VALET.—By an Englishman; 
lately landed; 6 feet 1 inch; excellent references; 
strictly sober. Alfred, 479 6th Av. 
SECOND MAN.—By Englishman in private fam- 
ily as second man; excellent references. Wal- 
ter Reeves, 633 Willow Av., Hoboken. 











Useful Men. 
USEFUL MAN.—Strictly temperate; understands 
eare horses, harness, carriages, lawns, and 
walks; can milk; willing, obliging; excellent ref- 
erences. William, 837 Times, Up Town. 
USEPUL MAN.—By a young mun. good appear- 
ance, understands care of horses and waiting, 
in private family; reference. Address, by letter 
only, W. H. K., 1.074 Lexington Av. 


USEFUL MAN.—By @ young man. to do work 
of any kind on gentleman's place; city or coun- 
try; best reference. Tuthill, 387 West 16th st, 
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The word “ Up-town” 
in the short ads. refers to 
The Times’s up-town ot- 
fice, No. 1,269 Broadway, 
(32d St.,) which is open 
daily from 5 A. M. to$ 
P. M 
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THE “SHORT AD.” PAGE. 


City Nicknames. 


From The Boston Journal. 

1. Washington—The City of Magnificent Dis- 
tances, 

2. Pittsburg—The Iron City. 

8. New-Haven—The City of Elms. 

4, Cincinnati—Porkopolis, “the name has. some 
times been applied to Chicago.) 

5. Ancient Rome—The Mistress of the World. 

6. Aberdeen—Thea Granite City, 

7. Indiamapolis—The Railroad City. 

8. Raleigh, N. C.—The City of Oaks. 

9. Chicago—The Garden City. 

10. London—The Modern Babylon. 

11. Baltimore—The Monumental City. 

12. St. Louis—The Mound City. 

13. Boston—The Hub of the Universe. 

14. Brooklyn—The City of Churches. 

15. Brussels—Little Paris. (The nameis some- 
times applied to Milan.) 

16. New-York City—Gotham. 

Detroit is known ag the City of the Straite 
Lowell as the City of Spindles; Boston, the City 
of Notions. the Puritan City, the City of Cult- 
ure, the Modern Athens, and the Hub of the 
Universe; Philadelphia as the City of Brotherly 
Love and the Quaker City, New-Orleans as the 
Crescent City, Cleveland and Portland as the 
Forest Cities, Springfield, Ill., as the Flower 
City, Rochester as the Flour City, Harmibal as 
Bluff City, Buffalo as the Queen City of th- 
Lakes, Pittsburg as the Smoky City, Keokuk 
as the Gate City, Cincinnati as the Queen 
City of the West, Bangor as the Queen City of 
the East, Nashville as the City of Rocks, and 
Loulsville as Fall City, 


Over the Way. 


From The Pall Mall Gazette. 
The sun was good, 
And good the sun-warmed grass, the sky’s new 
blue, 
The beds where marigolds, dry-footed, grew, 
And happy shadow of the dappled wood. 


But through it all, 
The helpless cry of patient green things came« 
The thousand seeds, whereof God knows the 
name, 
That, parched in prison, prayed for rain t¢ 
fall. 


And now the raifi 
Falls soft on thirsty fleld and meadow pale, 
The rose trees lift their heads, and seedlings paly 
Put on their green, now skies are gray again 


And I, who yet 
Perforce lie here all through the changing year, 
Across the way I see you, Oh, my dear! 
With face close pressed against the window 
wet, 


If the sun shine 
He leads you out, on wanderings without end, 
Through woods where I walk never more; yow 
friend 
Is the brave sun—but ah, the rain is mine. 


A Happier Song. 
From The Atlanta Constitution. 
‘* World ain’t what it use to be,’’ you’ll hear w 
feller say, 
As he crosses of his legs an’ heaves a sigh: 
But it happens she’s the best world that she’t 
ever been to-day, 


whirlin’—jest a-whirlin’ round thé 


she’s 


sky! 


An’ 


The stores give bigger measure, 
The mines a sight o’ treasure: 
There’s more o’ love an’ pleasure 
In the land; 
The skies are mostly sunny— 
You jingle more o”’ money, 
An’ the brown bees bring their honey 
To your hand! 


‘* World ain’t what it use to be!’’ Qf course ¥ 
ain’t, 
It’s cuttin’ out a newer kind o’ way; 
It ain’t got time to worry ’bout the kind o’ world 
it was, 
Fer it keeps a-gettin’ happy on the way! 


because 


Brighter blossoms twinin’; 

Brighter stars a-shinin’; 

What’s the use in pinin’ 
Through the land? 

Skies are mostly sunny— 

You jingle more o’ money, 

An’ the brown bees bring their honey 
To your hand! 


The Next Best Thing. 
From The Washington Star. 

The young woman was losing no time in get- 
ting her sight-seeing tour started. 

Approaching & man who stood in the doorway 
of a store on Pennsylvania Avenue, watching the 
crowd pass, she said: 

‘“* Will you tell me where I can see the Sen- 
ate? ’’ 

“*It isn’t in session.”’ 

‘Then I guess I'll go to the House of Repre- 
sentatives.’’ 

‘* That isn’t in session, either.’’ 

‘*Is Senator Peffer here? *’ 

** Mo.*” 

“Or Senator Tillman? ’’ 

** Wo.”" 

**I don’t see what they let them go awa; 
when so many visitors are coming. Well, 
way, can you tell me what car to take to get 
the Zoo?’”’ 


io 


The Better Man, 


From ‘‘ A Shropshire Lad,’’ by A. E. Housman 
This time of year, a twelvemonth past, 
When Fred and I would meet, 
We needs must jangle, till at last 
We fought and I was beat. 


So then the Summer fields about, 
Till rainy days began, 
Rose Harland on her Sundays out 
Walked with the better man. ‘ 


The better man she walks with still, 
Though now ‘tis not with Fred; 

A lad that lives and has his will 
Is worth a dozen dead. 


Fred keeps the house all kinds of weathe~ 
And clay’s the house he keeps; 

When Rose and I walk out together, 
Stock-still lies Fred and sleeps. 


The Campaign, 
From The Somerville “(Mass.) Journal. 
Now  olitics are growing hot, 
And politicians talk a lot. 
They harp on subjects worn and old. 
Some are for silver, some for gold 
The tariff, too, is much discussed, 
Till every voter is nonplused. 
Whene’er an argument begins, 
The one who talks the loudest wins. 
Meanwhile the business man is mad 
Because his trade is very bad. 


But he’s all right if he is wise 
He only needs to advertise. 








NOVEL ELECTRIC RAILWAY 





SELF-PROPELLING CAR ON A ROAD 
SUBMERGED BY THE SEA, 


It Affords Visitors to Brighton an Op- 
portunity for a Short Voyage 
Without the Discomforts of Sea- 
sickness—The Line is Only Three 
Miles Long—Driving Machinery 


Consists of Two Thirty-Horse 


Power Electric Motors. 


The idea of running a self-propelling car 
on a railway submerged in the sea—decided- 
ly a unique one—has been carried into prac- 
tical effect at Brighton, England, where a 
line operated in that manner has been 


built as a means of affording visitors to 
that resort pure sea air and practically a 
short voyage without the discomforts of 
seasickness, and also as a means of open- 
dng up the views of the bold sea coast there 
between the terminals of the line, says 
Magnus Volk in Cassier’s Magazine for 
JULY. 

The project originated with the author, 
and Parliamentary powers for its execution 
were obtained in 1893. The actual work of 
construction was commenced a year later, 
in June, 1884, the interval having been oc- 
cupied in securing the necessary licenses 
from the Board of Trade, the Crown, and 

















A View of the Car. 





the Corporation of Brighton. The line com- 
mences at the eastern end of the Brighton 
Electric Railway and extends a distance 
of three miles, to the village of Rottingdean, 
a favorite Summer resort. There a small 
fron pier has been erected for the cars to 
run alongside—the pier being available also 
for steamer traffic and promenading. At 
the Brighton end of the line an iron jetty 
has been erected, and a building containing 
commodious waiting rooms and offices are 
built on it. The coast is bold along prac- 
tically the whole distance, with chalk cliffs 
varying from 60 to 120 feet in height, and 


as the rails are laid a considerable distance’ 


from the shore a fine view of the coast is 
obtained. The rails rest on concrete blocks, 
made in situ, about three feet apart, mor- 
tised into the sound rock, the height of the 
block varying with the irregularities of the 
shore. A shifting sand of very moderate 
depth covers the rock in places, but the 
Tails were laid sufficiently high to prevent 
any trouble from accumulations on them. 
The steepest gradient is 1 to 300, and the 
radius of curves 40 chains (2,640 feet.) 

The line consists of four rails (54 pounds 
er yard) laid as two tracks of 2 feet 5% 
nches gauge, spaced 18 feet between the 
out-r rails, thus giving an effective gauge 
of 18 feet, this being rendered necessary to 
give the required stability to the cars. The 
rails are secured by steel clips and bolts, 
the latter being imbedded in concrete. Oak 
blocks, through which the bolts pass, are 
placed between the rails and the concrete 
blocks. Tie rods are also used every 10 feet 
on the straight, and every 5 feet on the 
curves, and heavy angle fishplates are used 
for the rail joints, the rail being in thirty- 
foot lengths. 

The depth of water over the rails at high 
tide is 15 feet. Although the most violent 





Along the Line at Low Water. 





gales experienced for many years occurred 
during the Winter of 1894-5, no damage 
whatever was done to the permanent way, 
so the fact that it possesses ample strength 
to resist the force of the sea has been 
demonstrated in a satisfactory manner, and 
no accumulation of seaweed or other mat- 
ter has taken place at any time. The car, 
which was built by the Gloucester Railway 
Carriage Company, is a structure on six- 
teen wheels, each 33 inches in diameter, 
earrying che passengers at a height of 24 
feet above the level of the rails. The four 
main legs are tubés of drawn steel 11 inches 
in diameter. At the bottom of each leg is 
placed a bogie truck, having four wheels, 
the owtside of the bogie being shaped like 
an inverted double-ended boat to facilitate 
its passage through the water, and also to 
remove any obstructions from the rails. 
The four bogies are firmly held together 
by steel tubular struts. The wheel base is 
about 28 feet and, with the already men- 
tioned effective gauge of 18 feet, gives great 
stability. 

The tops cf the main legs are firmly built 
into lattice girdef work, carrying the deck 
and the whole structure is firmly secure 
by cross ties. It is of great strength, al- 
though offering but a small surface to the 
force of the waves. The main deck appur- 
tenances and erections are carried out 
exactly as if for a steam yacht and meas- 
ure 50 feet in length and 22 feet in width. 
The railings round the deck are of iron, 
with a wooden top rail and wire netting. 
An ample supply of seats, with reversible 











The Car at High Tide. 





backs, is provided to enable passengers to 
face the direction in which the car is 
going. The centre space of the deck is oc- 
cupied by the saloon, a structure 12 feet 
wie by 24 long, provided with plate-glass 
windows all round, and a large central otto- 
man, fitted with a box between the backs 
in which are placed palms and flowers. The 
centre of the ceiling is occupied by a stained- 
glass dome, and the interior decorations are 
carried out in a simple but effective man- 
ner. The roof of the saloon is railed round 
and forms a promenade deck, seats being 
placed over the glass dome and over the 
centre of the saloon. On the lower deck is 
placed the controlling apparatus for driv- 
ing and stopping the cars. The total ac- 
commodation is for 100 to 150 passengers. 
As the journey is short and will be under- 
taken more for the sea air than for quickly 
making the trip, the speed is kept between 
six and eight miles an hour. 

The driving machinery consist of two 
thirty-horse power electric motors, placed 
vertically immediately over two of the main 
legs, one on each side of the car, the shaft- 
ing being carried down inside and communi- 
cating with toothed gearing, which actuates 
the wheels. The brakes are worked by rods 
passing down the remaining two legs. The 
current, at 500 volts, is conveyed to the 
car by means of a trolley pole and over- 
head wire, the latter being carried on hand- 
some steel poles. 

Mr. St. George Moore of Westminster 
was the engineer in conjunction with the 
author, the work being carried out under 
the latter’s supervision. 

While at St. Malo, in France, there is a 
structure which is pulled across the harbor 
by means of a chain over a distance of 
abowt 110 yards, the line here considered is 
essentially different in design and construc- 
tion, and stands alone as a sample of 
original railway engineering. Owing to tidal 
difficulties, the work had to be carried out 
in sections, and most of the material had to 
be lowered over the face of the cliff. 





HOW TO WIN FOREIGN MARKETS 


Suggestions Made to American Mer- 
chants by Our Consuls. 


One of the greatest competitors of the 
United States for the foreign trade of the 
world is Germany. The manufacturers 
here are “‘ carrying the war into Africa’’ by 
endeavoring to establish a large market for 
their goods in ‘Germany itself. In response 


.to letters sent over to Consul Wamer, at 


Cologne, inquiring as to the best sugges- 
tions for introducing American manufact- 
ures and products in the German market, 
he writes: 

“TI have repeatedly, in my reports to the 
Department of State, called special atten- 
tion to what I consider to be the best 
method of extending American trade abroad, 
and that is the sending out of proper rep- 
resentatives, men who are thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the class of goods they wish 
to introduce, and who, further, have a 
knowledge of the language of the country 
they may visit. This is the way in which 
Germany has, to a great extent, built up 
and extended her foreign trade. I am sure 
that if the American merchants would try 
this plan, they would soon be convinced of 
the great advantage it has over the present 
one of scattering advertising circulars 
broadcast through Europe. 

‘What the merchants here wish to see 
are the goods and some one who can satis- 
factorily explain to them their character 
and quality. I will give here an illustration 
of what happened in this respect in recent 
years with a firfh who wished to introduce 
in Germany a very useful and practical 
patented machine. After having tried in 
vain to do so by sending out advertise- 
ments, an agent was sent over who thor- 
oughly understood the construction and 
working of this machine. This agent has 
now been in Germany for about two years, 
and he informed me the other day that he 
had a business during the past year of 
about $200,000 with this one machine alone. 

‘‘T think that if the various trade journals 
that are taking the greatest interest in as- 
certaining through the Consuls the new en- 
terprises, &c., requiring American manu- 
factures, would work with a view of inter- 
esting American manufacturers and export- 
ersin this method of doing business abroad 
they would achieve vastly better results 
than by their present mode of procedure. 
This should be observed especially in the 
ease of patented articles, where, in many 
instances, there is no person directly inter- 
ested and on the spot to prevent any in- 
fringement of the patent. Not infrequently 
I have heard of excellent American inven- 
tions copied or slightly altered and put on 
the market by Germans and sold at a much 
cheaper price and under their original name, 
thereby injuring American trade. 

‘Perhaps it would not be an unwise plan 
for leading American firms to unite in 
sending abroad competent persons to study 
the requirements and tastes of foreigners 
and to report the information for the bene- 
fit of the firms concerned. This is espe- 
cially recommended where technical knowl- 
edge is reauired to explain the working and 
construction of machinery. 

“Complaint has also been made _ that 
American merchants confine their trade too 
much to agents at seaport places in Eu- 
rope, instead of putting themselves more in 
connection with the merchants in the in- 
terior. 

‘“‘T would further suggest the practicabil- 
ily of establishing a central bureau in the 
United States, supported by the contribu- 
tions of exporting merchants. This bureau 
would send out capable men to study and 
ascertain the requirements of foreign coun- 
tries and the best means of supplying 
them, and report such information to the 
— bureau for the benefit of its mem- 

ers.”’ 

Consul Tingle of Brunswick, in response 
to similar letters, suggests the following: 

‘“‘An association of American firms, say 
forty in number, might agree to contribute 
$50 a month per member for a year to a 
common fund, which would thus amount to 
$2,000 per month, or $24,000 annually. A 
competent manager should then be selected 
and an import headquarters established in 
Hamburg. The manager should gy | a 
corps of ten German traveling men. he 
larger towns in Germany should be visited 
in turn by the entire corps, each member 
of which would be thoroughly familiarized 
with four articles. An exhibition room 
would be hired, samples carefully arranged, 
and the different merchants of the city in 
the various lines personally called upon and 
invited to inspect the articles in which they 
were especially interested. The merits of 
the various samples would then be fully set 
forth and trial orders solicited. All orders, 
as well as business detail, would be handled 
and controlled by the Hamburg office. The 
corps of workers would remain long enough 
in one town to exhaust its possibilities thor- 
oughly and would then move on to an- 
other, until, by the time the year was at 
an end, the entire empire would have been 
covered. Should the results warrant it, the 
arrangement could then be continued an- 
other year or individual firms could estab- 
lish their own agents in Hamburg on the 
foundations already made.”’ 








ARRESTED WHEN ABOUT TO SAIL. 


Hippolita Spagniola Charged with 


Embezzlement. 


Hippolita Spagniola of Lansing, Mich., 
was arrested yesterday at the Hamburg 
steamship docks, in Hoboken, just as he, 
his wife, and two children were about to 
embark for Germany on the Ems. Mrs. 
Spagniola and the children went out in the 
steamer. Mr. Spagniola was arraigned be- 
fore Recorder McDonough on the authority 
of a telegram in which he was charged with 
embezzlement, while acting, at Lansing, as 
the agent of the Caribbean Banana Com- 
pany of New-Orleans. The amount involved 
was not made known, but when Spagniola 
was searched, he had $48 in cash and drafts 
on banks in Genoa for $400. 

Skinner, Marwell & Fallon appeared as 
counsel for him. They demanded his dis- 


charge on the ground that a telegram was 
not sufficient warrant for the arrest. This 
was overruled. Counsel then demanded an 
immediate examinati6n. This was refused, 
and Spagniola was remanded to await the 
arrival of the complainants and their wit- 
nesses. The company was represented by 
Horace L. Allem 

After the adjournment it was rumored 
that the defense would be that Mrs. Spag- 
niola should have been arrested instead of 
her husband. The prisoner and his lawyers 
declined to say anything about the matter, 
one way or the other. 





CENSURE FOR ARMENIAN OUTRAGES 


United States, England, and Russia 
Jointly Blamed. 


The seventh annual National convention 
of the Young People’s Christian Union of 
the Universalist Church was continued at 
Hasbrouck Institute, Jersey City, yester- 
day. Resolutions were offered censuring 
the British Government for not protecting 
Christians in. Armenia. 

Delegate Charles Beck said it would be 
foolish and unjust to censure England 
alone. He thought the United States and 
Russia should be included. At his sug- 
gestion the resolutions were amended in 
that respect, and in that form were adopt- 
ed. Resolutions were also adopted con- 
demning the liquor traffic. 

The evening session was devoted to dis- 
cussing “church extension.”’ 

Special union services will be held in all 
the Universalist churches of the city to- 
day. The delegates will go to Asbury Park 
to-morrow. They will go on an excursion 
up the Hudson Tuesday, and Wednesday 
they will go to Good Luck Camp meeting, 
from which point they will return to the 
homes. 





Cards at Auction. 


From The London Gazette, 1635. 
There will be exposed to sale by the 
Candle at the Marine and Carolina Coffee- 
House in Birchin Lane near the Royal Ex- 
change on Wednesday the 12th of August 
next, at eight of the Clock in the Forenoon, 


all sorts of Playing-Cards, in small Lotts, 
Surveyed by Robert Whitfield, Master Card- 
maker (appointed by Approbation of the 
Company of Cardmakers for that purpose), 
who hath Certifled under his Hand, that 
the several Cards are much better in their 
several kinds, than any of the like sorts 
heretofore usually made and sold. The 
prices, viz., the Mattriss at 10s. 6d. per 
Gross, Fine Mattriss at 12s. per Gross, 
Fines at 16s. per Gross, and the Super 
Fines at 21s. per Gross; the Bidder to ad- 
vance 6d. per Gross upon each Bidding. 
They are to be seen from Bight to Twelve 
in the Forenoon, and from ree to Seven 
in the Afternoon, from Thursday the 16th 
of this Instant July, to the day of Sale, 
next door below the Dog-Tavern in Bow- 
Lane. 
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CHANGES WROUGHT IN THE QUAR- 
TER BY CAPT. CHAPMAN. 


Dissolute Companies That Used te 

Gather in “The Fashion,” “ The 
“The Newport,” 
“The Star and Garter,’ “The 
Cremorne,” “The Arion” 
All Been Scattered—The 
Sinful District Has Become Meek, 


Buckingham,” 


and 
Have 


Police Captain George S. Chapman, who 
was ordered to the command of the Nine- 
teenth, or Tenderloin, Precinct on June §, 
has, just made an interesting report to 
Chief of Police Conlin upon the completion 


of his first month’s work in the regenera- 
tion of the Tenderloin. 

Capt. Chapman’s report shows that never 
in the history of the famous Tenderloin 
has there been so little vice and crime, 
and proves the assertion so often made 
nowadays by old characters of that noted 
section of the city that ‘‘ the Tenderloin 
is dead’. and its glories, or rather in- 
famies, departed forever. Since Capt. Chap- 
man has been in command he has »ursued 
a vigorous and aggressive policy against 
the vicious characters who have always 
infested the precinct. 

It is now possible to walk on Sixth Ave- 
nue at all hours of the evening without be- 
ing accosted by disorderly characters. 
There are now no disorderly haunts which 
serve as places of resort for dissolute men 
and women. The gambling houses have 
been closed, and the only gambling now 
done is that conducted in clubs. The policy 
games have been suspended, and it is as- 
serted that a certain well-known character 
who conducted a so-called hotel which 
Capt. Chapman raided a few days ago sold 
out his interest in the house and*removed 
from the Tenderloin Precinct when he 
heard that Capt, Chapman had been or- 
dered there. 

Capt. Chapman has a fine war record, 
and he has shown that he has not for- 
gotten his training as‘a fighter by his ag- 
gressive policy in the suppression of crime 
since his advent in command of the Ten- 
jJerloin. During the past week several 
well-known persons have called upon him 
ana have congratulated him upon his effi- 
cient work. On Friday last the Rev. 
Father Doyle, rector of the Church of the 
Paulist Fathers, called at the West Thir- 
tieth Street Station and congratulated him 
upon the excellent work he has done during 
the short time he has been in command of 
the precinct. —~ 

It may be of interest at this time to 
present a contrast between the old Ten- 
derloin and the new, as showing the vastly 
changed conditions in a feature of the life 
of New-York, and as evidence of the grad- 
ual suppression and wiping out of an evil 
which stained the name of the city. 

The Tenderloin, as it was named by Capt. 


Alexander §. Williams while he was in 
command of the precinct in 1879, embraces 
that territory which lies within the fol- 
lowing boundaries: From the north side 
of Fourteenth Street to the south side of 
Ferty-second Street, and from the east 
side of Seventh Avenue to the west side 
of Fourth Avenue. It is told of Capt. 
Williams that he was one night sitting at 
“he desk in the station house on est 
Thirtieth Street, between Sixth and Sev- 
enth Avenues, in conversation with a gen- 
tleman from another city, who remarked: 

“You have command of an exceedingly 
rich precinct, Captain?” 

“Rich!” said illiams, ‘‘I should say it 
was. It is the tenderloin steak of New- 
York City.” 

It was asserted of the Tenderloin pre- 
cinct at that time that it contained more 
wealth, by more than §$200,000,000, than any 
like strip of territory upon the American 
continent. 

It was the Mecca of all the adventurers 
and sportively inclined elements of the en- 
tire country. The Tenderloin never closed 
its doors and seldom went to bed. Its 
thoroughfares were fuller of life and ani- 
mation at midnight than at noonday. En- 
tire blocks were given up to the disorderly 
and dissolute elements of society, and in 
these houses were enacted, with little or 
no concealment, scenes of unspeakable in- 
decencies. 

Gambling dens were openly conducted 
throughout the peactees, and the rattle of 
faro players’ chips and the whirl of rou- 
lette wheels could be heard through the 
open windows of the houses wherein the 
games were being played. After night- 
fall, and sometimes throughout the coy 
these gambling houses were crowded wit 
young men, clerks, students, bookkeepers, 
and tradesmen. Even Sunday was dese- 
crated by the gamblers, and the Sunday 
crowds which filled the houses were more 
dense than those of week days. It was 
the epoch of embezzlements by clerks in 
mercantile establishments, and there was a 
long continued epidemic of robberies by 
trusted employes from their employers. The 
menia for gambling was widespread and 
invaded all classes of society. 

Gambling was, however, but a single feat- 
ure of the maelstrom of crime which over- 
whelmed the city, the vortex of which 
centred in the Tenderloin. Every feature 
of vice was rampant and held full sway 
from Twenty-sixth to Thirty-third Street. 
Twenty-seventh Street, between Sixth and 
Seventh Avenues, was lined with houses of 
questionable character. At night their 
gaudily decorated parlors were ablaze with 
lights, so that passers by could see the 
gayly attired women who posed to attract 
attention. About the sidewalk loitered 
coarse-featured persons who accosted oa 
destrians in boid and commanding tones, for 
they were not afraid of the law, Carriages 
lined the sidewalk or arrived in endless 
succession throughout the night, bringing 
well-dressed men, young and old, who en- 
tered the houses. Music. loud and blatant, 
filled the air, until broad daylight sent the 
wearied revelers back to their offices, desks, 
counters, and studies, Not alone in Twenty- 
seventh Street were these scenes enacted, 
but in all the streets within that territory 
up to Thirty-third Street. 

Up and down Sixth Avenue surged the 
torrent of vice. On every hand notorious 
resorts held sway; such places as the 
Haymarket, the Star and Garter, the 
Newport, the Buckingham, the Fashion, 
the Arion, St. Lawrence Hall, and the 
Cremorne. Great throngs of well-dressed 
people filled these places. The scenes in 
one were duplicated in them all. Everybody 
smoked incessantly, and the smoke hung 
in heavy clouds above the heads of the 
crowd, until it formed an almost impene- 
trable mist. There were drinking, carousing. 
and swearing, and the women drank and 
smoked with greater abandon than the 
men. 

Waiters scurried hither and thither, car- 
rying trays of liquors. The clink of glasses 
and the popping of multitudinous corks 
rose above the babel of voices. At the 
tables were to be seen mblers, roués, 
spendthrifts, sports, pugilists, creatures 
who subsisted upon the earnings of the 
gaudily attired women, and who posed as 
their protectors; young men from out of 
town, who were engaged in seeing the 
sights; students from the university towns 
near by New-York, young men and old men. 
Women bawled in coarse tones and vied 
with their male companions in the vileness 
and indecency of their conversation, all 
drinking with the abandon of lost souls. 

The atmosphere of vice was sicken- 
ing, but it was gilded vice, and the 
dregs of bitterness were covered and dis- 
guised by the bubbling champagne which 
replenished the glasses of the throng of 
men and women. In these resorts young 
girls took their first steps on the broad and 
easily slanting path of moral degradation, 
lured by the glamour of conviviality. 

Overhead were private supper rooms, for 
which the proprietors charged double prices 
upon everything served therein, and from 
these rooms came sounds of revelry and 
snatches of ribald songs throughout the 
night, whose hours were but too short for 
the revelers. 





Duties in Bygone Days. 
From Chambers’s Journal. 

History reveals the existence of many 
peculiar taxes in bygone days. Duties on 
salt, candles, bread, meat, leather, bricks, 
soap, starch, paper, hats, windows, bot- 
tles, advertisements, corn, and sacramental 
certificates (in Scotland) helped at various 
times to replenish the finances of former 


sovereigns. Another tax of the t was 
one on buttons. The vacuous wight who 
“hadn’t got all his buttons’’ was then fis- 
cally a fortunate man. There is still in 
existence of an ancient tax for the mainte- 
nance of the city militia; itis one halfpenny 
in the pound on the annual assessment, 
and is collected by the oe of Lon- 
don; it was first levied in es I.’s reign. 


SUNDAY 


. Secretary Baer stated that this conven- 


day. 





, JULY 12, 1896,—FOUR 
MULTITUDES IN CHRISTIAN TENTS. 





Sixty Thousand Endeavorers and 


Friends at the Convention. 


WASHINGTON, July 11.—Thirty thousand 
visitors is the number reached up to this 
time in the registration books of the fif- 
teenth annual Christian Endeavor conven- 
tion, now in session. This number repre- 
sents all Endeavorers not residents of 
Washington, who bave come to the booths 
for their registration cards and badges 
since the opening of the convention on 
Wednesday. , 

It does not include the army of Washing- 
tonians and suburbanites who have en- 
tered into the enthusiasm of the occasion, 
who are attending the constant succession 
of meetings, and who are as profusely dec- 
orated with badges and ribbons as the En- 
deavorers themseives. If all who seek the 
meetings on the White Lot are counted as 


participants in this connection the num- 
ber is 60,000. 

Not even at Boston, where there were 
25,000 registered as from the State of Mas- 
sachusetts alone, were there such crowds 
at the evening meetings as gathered last 
night and this morning in and around the 
three big tents south of the White House. 
The local committee has received warning 
to-day that large bodies of delegates are 
moving on to Washington from Delaware, 
Maryland, and Bastern Pennsyivania. 


tion would outnumber in delegates that 
of any convention ever held, if the regis- 
trations from within the District were not 
counted. This he considered a fair basis 
of comparison, as States like Massachu- 
setts are exceedingly strong in Christian 
Endeavor societies. The exact figures of 
each State’s delegations wiil be ‘made 
public next week at the close of the con- 
vention. The preliminary sunrise prayer 
meetings in thirty-three churches and the 
Bible book study in the New-York Ave- 
nue Presbyterian Church were followed by 
the convention reassembling at 9:36 
o’clock, as usual, in the tents on the 
White Lot. Tent Williston was given up 
to the Junior rally. The Rev. George B. 
Stewart of Harrisburg, Penn., presided. 
The Junior Endeavorers were welcomod 
to the city by Master Raymond Miles of 
Washington, This address was followed 
by. a patriotic exercise conducted by Mrs. 
James I. Hill of Salem, Mass., and an 
address of greeting from President Clark. 

At Tent Washington, an evangelistic 
meeting exclusively for men was held, over 
which Secretary Baer presided. Addresses 
were made by Commander Booth-Tucker of 
the Salvation Army, the Rev. J. Wilber 
Chapman of Philadelphia, and others. 

A similar meeting for women only was 
held in Tent Endeavor, Mrs. Baer presid- 
ing. Here speeches were made by Major 
Susie Swift of the Salvation Army, Mrs. 
—— Waller Barrett of Washington, and 
others. 


LETTER BOXES SET ON FIRE. 





Man Arrested Not a Miscreant Joker— 
Perhaps a Pyromaniac, 


There were three incendiary letter-box 
fires in flathouses in West Harlem yester- 
day morning, and John F. Avig, twenty- 
four years old, night clerk in Miller’s Ho- 
tel, at One Hundred and Fourteenth Street 
and Eighth Avenue, was arrested. 

The first of these fires was in a box at 
318 West One Hundred and Seventeenth 
Street. It was extinguished by a police- 
man. Firemen had scarcely arrived in re- 
sponse to the alarm, when a fire was re 
ported in a letter box at 2,107 Eighth Ave- 
nue. Avig was there apparently endeavor- 
ing to smother the flames with a mat. Dam- 
age to the amount of $25 was done. 

After the fire had been extinguished Po- 
liceman Brown questioned Avig. His an- 
swers were so vague and unsatisfactory 
that he was placed under arrest and taken 
to the Thirtieth Precinct Police Station. 

An hour after Avig’s arrest it was dis- 


covered that a fire had been started in a 
letter box at 301 West One Hundred and 
Fourteenth Street, close to Miller’s Hotel, 
but had burned itself out, consuming the 
papers in the box. 

Capt. Devery was told by Avig that he 
was in the hotel when ‘he saw the light of 
the fire in the vestibule of 2,107 ighth 
Avenue, and ran over to extinguish it, but 
several men who were around the hotel 
said that Avig went away some time before 
the first alarm of fire and was not seen 
again until arrested. 

n the vestibule of the One Hundred and 
Seventeenth Street flat the firemen found 
a number of red-topped matches, and, on 
searching Avig, Capt. Devery found a 
number of such matches in his pocket. 
When these matches were compared with 
a lot of matches found in the vestibules of 
flats where letter-box fires occurred about 
a month ago, they were found to be pre- 
cisely alike. 

Avig denied strenuously that he had set 
any of the fires, but Capt Devery feels 
certain that he is the incendiary who is 
responsible for all the letter-box fires that 
have occurred in West Harlem in the past 
three months. 

The prisoner is a low-sized, simple-look- 
ing man. He wavers in his speech and has 
a vacant look. When asked if he liked 
to see fires he replied that they had a pe- 
culiar effect 7 him, making him cry, 
and that he did not fancy them on that 
account, 

Avig was taken before Magistrate Crane, 
at the Harlem Police Court, and committed 
for examination to-day. Capt. Devery 
thinks that Avig is a pyromaniac, and his 
opinion is shared by Magistrate Crane. 
That he set the fires the Captain is cer- 
tain, but he is of the opinion that the man 
is not responsible. 


FERRYHOUSE OF MODERN STYLE. 





That at the Foot of Barclay Street to 
be Opened To-day. 


The reconstructed Barclay Street ferry- 
house has been completed to a point which 
will permit the Delaware, Lackawanna and 
Western Railroad Company to open the 
main waiting room and its entrances to- 


The work of ripping out the temporary 
construction in the south entrance for 
vehicles will begin to-morrow, and the 
entrance will be completed in ten days. 
Then the north entrance will be closed 
until the iron work is completed. In two 
months this Hoboken ferryhouse wiil be 
free of workmen and finished in every 
particular. 

Work was begun in October, 1894, and 
the cost of the new structure will be about 
$275,000. It was considered best to oper- 


ate the ferry from the old point, and proceed 
with the reconstruction at the same time. 
This caused great delay on account of the 
changes that had to be made from time to 
time to accommodate patrons. Then the 
structure had to be put back and aligned 
on the American Line pier sheds, and the 
building of the sea wall was a task of 
magnitude and di!culty. The engineer of 
Construction is Charles B. Brush, and the 
engineer in charge S. B. Miller. 

In the new ferryhouse the traveling public 
possess a very airy and neat structure 
which will be adequate to the demands on 
it—when both slips can be used—for half 
a century. The materials of construction 
are plain, but substantial, and the effect of 
the designing of the walls, roof, and parti- 
tions is coolness and richness, needing no 
elaboration of adornment or coloring. 

In time the company may be able to let 
its passengers go to and from the upper 
decks of its boats over West Street. The 
ferryhouse is constructed to this end, but 
the scheme for a bridge is abandoned for 
the present, owing to a misunderstanding 
with the municipal authorities. 

The waiting room is one of the most com- 
modious of any of those in the ferryhouses, 
and the construction of the roof permits 
the boats to run the landing ends under 
shelter, a boon to passengers in stormy 
weather. ° 





Waste of Gold and Silver, 


From Chambers’s Journal. 

Statistics from the Royal Mint show that 
the average cost of renewing the silver 
coinage averages £31,000. This represents 
about six tons of silver, which are spread 
over the United Kingdom yearly. In other 
words, the daily unavoidable waste from 
the silver coinage is nearly £86 sterling. 

Gold is not so much used as silver, but its 
waste in this way is sufficiently lamentable. 
The mint issues, on an average, 4,645,521 
sovereigns, and twice that number of half- 
sovereigns, yearly. The weight lost by fair 
wear and tear in the first is .0396 grains 
= annum, and in the second .0551 grains. 

hould any one care to work out this sum, 
he will find that this wear, if it could be 
collected and coined, would give sufficient 
gold to make 16 sovereigns every day! Is 
it wonderful, ,therefore, , taken 
from a part of London which has for cent- 
uries been the resort of moneyed men of 
business, should contain a certain quantity 
of the precious metals? 





THE HAMLET OF MILTON 


wh 


PARTS8—THIRTY-T 





ONE OF THE MOST PICTURESQUE 
PLACES ON THE SOUND. 


—-— 


Ite Restful Quietness and Old-Time 
Ways Only Disturbed by City 
Folk with Their Fine Equipages 
as They Drive ‘through Its Well- 
Shaded Roads and Flowery Lanes 


—Its Byways a Delignt to All 


Wheelmen. 


Rrz, N. Y., July 11.—In an out of the 
way nook of the town of Rye, between an 
arm of the Sound that receives the waters 
of Blind Brook and the Sound itself, is 
the hamlet of Milton. There are, perhaps, 


in the hamlet proper fifty or more houses 
that flank Milton Road. To the south 
and east is the beautiful country known 
under the general name of Milton Point. 
The land is rolling, and from the hill crests 
may be obtained views of Long Island 
Sound that are unsurpassed from Westches- 
ter County. 

Milton Point, like other localities in Rye, 
has a history dating back 200 years or 
more, though the little hamlet of Milton 
is of later origin. The early settlers in 
Rye were persons of most frugal ways. The 
spinning wheel was an essential piece of 
furniture in every house, and the houses 
themselves were built in the simplest man- 
ner possible. Rye, however, has’ been 
transformed gradually into a playground 
for wealthy men. Nature is allowed to do 
much as she likes away from the imme- 
diate vicinity of the Milton Point houses. 
Trees in wonderful variety grow luxuriant- 
ly; flowering plants mingle with the 
meadow grass; many orchards, once pro- 
ductive, are left untrimmed, and along 
the Sound. tilled fiel@s are rare indeed. The 
effect, so far as scenic qualities are con- 
cerned, ‘is superb. ‘There is: little to be 
seen about Milton Point that suggests work. 


An air of supreme rest and peacefulness , 


seems to prevail everywhere. But for 
the faint sound of the bells in Rye village 
Sundays, one could well imagine he was 
out on scme island far from the mainland. 

The place may be reached in several 
ways. One may go down from Rye Vil- 
lage by Milton Road, or by turning from 
the Boston Post Road, below Rye Village, 
to the Rye Beach Road, which intersects 
Milton Road; or one may go down from 


Port Chester by Forest Avenue. All the 
roads are excellent in good weather, and 
present many charms for horsemen and 
wheelmen. From the Kye Beach Road 
may be seen stretches of wild and tangled 
forests. ‘The sweet noneysuckle has run 
riot, and, with the pink wiid roses in tge 
hedgerows, perfumes the roads and fielas. 
There are many handsome residences on 
Milton Road between Milton and Rye, and 
again between Milton and the extreme 
end of the point, the site of the American 
Yacht Club’s house. Mrs. William ‘H. Cat- 
lin’s home, called the Bowerile, and homes 
3 other members of the Catlin family ate 
ere. 

Milton Road skirts Blind Brook, which 
finally is broadened into a pretty pond 
by the dam of a tidemill. Below the 
dam is a fine stretch of water that forms 
Milton Harbor. The hamlet of Milton is 
some distance from the mouth of the har- 
bor. Most of the houses of the hamlet 
are to the right of the road as one goes 
out on the point. They stand close to- 
gether. There are one or two stores, a 
diminutive chapel belonging to the parish 
of Christ Protestant ipiscopal Church, 
Rye, a little chapel fostered by the Meth- 
odist Church of Rye, and a Union Free 
School. 

This hamlet, so quiet now, was once a 
busy place. Not many years ago, when the 
farms of Rye were tilled, there was a big 
‘“store’’ or warehouse in Milton, and mar- 
ket boats ran to New-York carrying coun- 
try produce of all Kinds. It was not un- 
common to see a row of loaded wagons 
extending a quarter of a mile up the road, 
waiting to be unloaded. Milton’s busy 
days passed away with the decline of ag- 
riculture in Westchester County. Rye, in- 
stead of sending produce to New-York, be- 
gan to look to New-York for her supplies 
of vegetables and fruits. 

Down past sleepy Milton on pleasant atr- 
ernoons go four-in-hand coaches, horses 
driven tandem before stylish carts, and all 
manner of fashionable equipages. The 
yacht clubhouse is the destination of most 
persons who drive through Milton. It is a 
fashionable thing in Rye to drive down to 
the clubhouse in time for dinner on the 
broad piazzas overlooking the water. 

On Forest Avenue, across the point from 
Milton, is a group of magnificent houses di- 
rectly on. the water front. One of the 
largest of the houses was built by Mr. Ford 
of the Grand Union Hotel, New-York, Will- 
iam H. Catlin has also built two or three 
houses near Forest Avenue. Here also are 
the Starbuck, Jordan L. Moit, Mrs. Theo- 
dore Blake, and Dearborn country seais. 
The houses all command extended views of 
land and water. The residence of Mrs. 
George Hall is in Milton Road, surrounded 
py extensive rose gardens. 

Milton Point prides itself on its exclu- 
siveness. Intruders are few, for it is re- 
mote from railroads and main thorough- 
fares. It 1s also particularly proud of its 
magnificent trees, its views of the Sound, 
its shaded roads, and handsome homes, 
Traces of the old hamlet of Milton will no 
doubt disappear rapidly to make room for 
new country houses for city people. 





ESCALED FROM GOVERNORS ISLANY. 


Confederates Waiting for Gero in a 
Boat, It Is Believed. 


The Governors Island officials are looking 
for Frank Gero, who escaped from 
prison gang Friday afternoon and is now 
at liberty. Gero was serving a sentence of 
two years for desertion. He was working 
with a number of other prisoners in the 
crematory adjoining Castle William, when 
about 5:10 P. M he requested permission 
of Private Farre:il of Company B, Thir- 
teenth United States Infantry, the sentinel 
in charge, to go into the castle for a drink 
of water. He was allowed to go, but he 
did not return, and his hat was found on 
the sea wall near the castle. A rowboat 
containing two men who were supposed to 
be fishing a few yards from shore had dis- 
appeared, and the supposition is that the 
men in the boat were confederates of Gero, 
and that he jumped into the bay, swam to 
a point near the bell tower, and was then 
taken aboard the boat. 

Gero is a native of St. John, N. B., and is 
twenty-four years old. He enlisted Jan. 
7, 1893, at Providence, R. I., and deserted 
Feb. 22, 1894, at Fort Warren, Mass. He 
was arrested in Worcester, Mass, by the 
civil authorities Jan. 14, 1896, and was sen- 
tenced at Fort Warren to two years’ im- 
prisonment at Governors Island. His rec- 
ord in prison was bad. He assaulted Sergt. 
Hennessy, the prison overseer, a month 
ago, and was punished by being put on a 
diet of bread and water for seven days. 

This is the second escape from Governors 
Island within four months. Albert Spor- 
leder, a prisoner who was serving two 
years for desertion, escaped March 3. 
Painters were working at that time in Cas- 
tle William, and it is believed that one 
of them brought a suit of civilian’s clothes 
and a false beard to Sporleder, who man- 
aged in this disguise to pass out with the 
crowd of painters and escape on the boat 
to this city. Sporleder enlisted July_ 12, 
1893, and deserted from Washington Bar- 
racks Sept. 27, 1895. He is a native of 
Baltimore. 

In consequence of these escapes, extra 
sentinels have been placed on guard in 
Castle William and unusual precautions have 
been taken by Capt. Benjamin Gilman of 
the Thirteenth Infantry, who is in charge 
of the prison, to prevent any more pris- 
oners from escaping. 

. 
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Were People Glad or Sorryf 
From Ouida in The Forum. 

Injury is done to the public, in a great 
measure, by the teaching of sham senti- 
ments and fictitious enthusiasms toward 
royal houses. In 1892 the British public 
was told that it became it to be plunged 
into grief at the death of the Duke of 
Clarence. In the year 1893 it was told 
that it became it to be convulsed with joy 
at the marriage of the Duke of York. The 
British public promptly counterfeited each 
sentiment in turn. Neither event in actual 
fact affected it in the least. Why should 
it? But it counterfeited both, and such 
counterfeits, whether in the press or the 
multitude, are unwholesome. They make 
hypocrites of a nation and waste the peo- 

e's best emotions on shams. 
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CAMPAIGNING IN AFRICA. 


Adventures of a Scout Among the Re- 
volted Matabele. 


The London News publishes the following 
letter sent to his family in England by a 
young man who went out to South Africa 
to join the staff of a Bulawayo paper, but 
who, after arriving, seems to have pre- 


ferred soldiering to journalism. It is daied 
‘“Brand’s Fort, Maaljesumshlope River, 
May 18”: 


You see all your fear about me is 
groundless. Here I am, well and alive—in 
fact, I never felt better in all my life, Of 
course, I should have written before had I 
been in town, but ever since this war start- 
ed I have been in the field in some pom gench | 
or other. First I volunteered to go wit 
Sélous (the kunter)—fifty of us. We had a 
lot of fighting that time, but I came to no 
harm. Then I joined the Bulawayo Field 
Force, and was drafted into ‘“ Brand’s 
Troop,”’ where I am still. Of course, I shall 
have to cut my letter short, but I reckon I 
eould turn your hair white with some of 
my yarns. But you wait until I get home. 

We had a very rough time going with 
Brand’s Troop through the Matappos. Our 
troop—tifty strong, with fifty Africanders— 
was sent to relieve a district sixty miles 
from town. We were ail mounted, had 1 
ambulance wagon, 1 Maxim gun, 1 doctor, 
1 parson, and 100 men and officers. We 
started in good spirits, and, with the ex- 
ception of one or two shots being fired at 
us, got to our destination safe and sound. 

Of course, we nad to be on the alert all 
the time, which didn’t give us much time 
for sleep. I was one of the unfortunates 
who was stationed as ‘‘dead sentry’ 300 
yards from camp, when we off-saddled for 
four hours in the night. This is one of the 
worst gentry goes you can get. You have 
to go 300 or 400 yards in the bush, stand 
perfectly still, and keep your eyes open and 
revolver ready, because these niggers creep 
up to you before you see them. Of course, 
the lives of all your comrades in camp, who 
are sleeping, depends upon the sentry giv- 
ing the alarm. Anyhow, we had no alarm 
that night, and after one hour’s sleep (for 
me,) saddled up and went on our journey 
in pitch darkness. 

We had the order to fill the magazines 
of our rifles and carry them ready, which 
is across our saddles. When I first joined 
the troop, I was made one of ‘“ Brand’s 
scouts,’’ which, with four others, necessi- 
tated our riding ahead a little, with the 
view of feeling the enemy in front, and 
thus have the ‘honor of being shot at first, 
afterward retiring to the main body. It 
is considered a very risky and perilous 
duty. Up to the time of arriving at Gwenda, 
although we had been scouting through 
thirty miles of country, where the enemy 
was supposed to be, we did not come across 
a single ‘‘nigger,’” but Brand said we 
should have our time, and, as you see, we 
did have it—and a very hot time it was, 
too—a time I do not want to see again. 

When we arrived at our destination we 
found the people had gone to Tuli two days 
before, with the ‘“‘niggers’’ after them. 
So the Captain said the only thing to do 
was to form a laager where we were, and 
send a dispatch rider after them, and also 
to take a dispatch to Bulawayo, via Tuli. 
He called for volunteers for this danger- 
ous enterprise, and from those who stepped 
to the front he chose myself and one of the 
Africanders to do the deed. We were or- 
dered to start at 3:80 o’clock the following 
morning. We had about seven hours for 
sleep. I could not sleep, and I reckon I 
got about another hour, which made two 
since we left Bulawayo, with another 159 
miles there and 150 bacx, (800 miles on 
horsebacs,) and no possible chance of a 
wink till we got to Tuli. We started from 
camp while the stars were still up, but all 
the boys gave us a hearty cheer as we 
rode down the lines where we had been 
laagered. 

As I was about to start, sitting in the 
saddle, the parson came up to me and gave 
me a splendid revolver, fully loaded, and 
ten extra bullets, (No. 275,) and he said to 
me, ‘‘ Now, Coote, go carefully; keep your 
eyes open, and if you are attacked and 
can’t escape you'll be able to give a good 
account of yourself before you go under.” 
i thought this was good advice, especially 
as I was armed to the teeth, which con- 
sisted of one Lee-Metford sporting rifle, 
two revolvers, 140 rounds of ammunition, 
and one big hunting knife, which hung to 
my belt. 

My other luggage was two tins of bully 
beef, twenty-four biscuits, a small bottle 
of brandy. This food had to do for two 
of us until we got to Tuli. We had to go 
with as little luggage as possible for the 
sake of the horses. We got two splendid 
horses which had been left in Gwanda. 
They were as fresh as paint when we start- 
ed, but when we got to Tuli they were al- 
most dead. We ultimately got through 
after having to run hard once for a couple 
of miles with the pleasure of hearing seven 
bullets whizzing over our heads and all 
around us, but we soon got out of range. 

One of our worst troubles was the scarcity 
of water. We couldn’t find water either for 
the horses or ourselves. We had ridden 
thirty miles and were just entering a 
drought, (another dry place where there 
wasn’t a drop of water for another thirty 
miles.) In all my life I had never been so 
thirsty, but we had to go on; it had been 
avery hot day, and we hadn’t dared to dis- 
mount only in very open places for fear of 
the alert niggers. Anyhow, we went on 
througna this wild place, which was infested 
with wild beasts of almost every kind. We 
entered in at dusk, and could just see a 
large herd of wildebeest about 500 yards 
away. This was not very encouraging for 
a start. However, we succeeded in evading 
them. 

On and on we went dozing in the saddle, 
and then I began to feel ill. Water, water 
was what I wanted, but there was none to 
be had. About 12 o’clock (pitch dark) 
I thought I was going to faint, I felt so 
sick, sore, and thirsty; no sleep, no food, 
no Matabele. It would have been a relief 
to have encountered the Matabele then. 
My companion and I hadn’t spoken a word 
for at least three hours, and I could see 
he was as ill as myself. I dismounted, my 
chum also; we made a tremendous big fire 
to keep off the wild beasts. and at the 
same time we had to keep a sharp eye open 
in case the fire attracted the enemy. 

Ve sat down, opened a tin of bully beef, 
and drank the salt liquor which was in with 
it. This only made us worse. We waited 
and rested our horses for an hour. The 
poor horses could only walk, and then went 
on our way. Hour after hour went by, and 
I thought I should die if I didn’t get water 
soon, and I was as cold as ice, with a thick 
dew falling. You talk about being thirsty, 
no one knows what it’s like until they have 
had to pass through what myself and friend 
did; it was at this time I began to think 
of the old home in good old England. Dos- 
ing off on my horse I dreamt that I was 
drinking water at home, only to wake up to 
find myself still» on the saddle, and as 
thirsty as ever. But you should have seen 
our faces when we could see the faint red 
of a fire ahead some miles away. 

We didn’t Know whether it was friend or 
foe, so approached very carefully, dismount- 
ed, tled our horses up, and went along 
scouting to see who it was. Thank good- 
ness, we had ceme up to the first wagons 
of the “ flying people.’’ They had sentries 
out, and the sentry was startled when he 
first saw us, but we didn’t take much no- 
tice of him, but made quickly for the 
water, and drank to our heart’s content. I 
felt it was the best water I had ever tasted 
in my life. 

They went back for our horses, and we 
sat down. They wanted to know what our 
presence meant. We told them. There 
were about thirty people here, including 
women and children, all flying for their 
lives, wondering at what moment they were 
going to be attacked. They made us some 
coffee, gave us some meat, filled our bottles 
again, got us fresh horses, and off we went, 
after assuring them that there was no dan- 
ger from an attack anywhere there. All 
this happened on Good Friday. ~ 

We ultimately got down to Tuli, after a 
few more adventures, safe and sound, de- 
livered our dispatch, waited for an answer, 
and got a man named Walsh, who knew 
the country well, to come back with us; 
so as to show us the way across the 
mountains, where there was less danger, 
which he did in splendid style. We never 
saw a Matabele in returning, but of course 
we had to be on the alert all the time with 
revolvers te 5 We got back to camp at 
last after doing 300 miles on horseback, 
tired, worn out, and hungry. 

Up to this time, I had only had seven 
hours’ sleep in five days, and when the 
order was given to be ready to saddle up 
to go back to Bulawayo in six hours I felt 
rather bad, but I reckon the excitement 
kept me up. My section, however, got an- 
other four hours’ sleep. 

When the bugle sounded the fall-in we 
fell in, and my chum and myself were pub- 
licly thanked for the quick way we had 
ridden with dispatches through a most 
dangerous country, after which the order 
was given to saddle up at once and prepare 
to start. It was done, and we were once 
more in the saddle on the way to Bulawayo. 
Soon after this we met the enemy and 
had a warm time of it. One of the first to 
fall at my side was my Afrikander friend, 
who had accompanied me in my ride. He 
was shot dead in the first engagement. 

I have just been warned for guard, so 
shall have to say, good-bye. There were 
four compositors started from my office in 
Bulawayo, and three of them have been 
wounded seriously. I received an assegai 
wound in my wrist, but only slight, and it 
is all right now. 





Child’s Scheme of Extortion. 
From The Boston Transcript. 

Tommy—Say, Mollie, I wish I had ten cents to 
get some candy with. 

Mollie—Go and ask father who Socrates was 
and what is meant by the differential calculus. 
He's got company, and I shouldn’t wonder if he 
gave you a quarter. 





COTTON TRADE CHANGES 





NEW-YORK RAPIDLY BECOMING THH 
CONTROLLING MARKET. 


Prominent Merchant Says Texas Will 
Eventually Grow Most of the Sta- 
ple, and that This City Will Make 
Prices for the Whole World—In- 
mans Will Make This Their Chief 
Place of Business, with Branch 


Offices South, 


” ’ q s 
tres,’”’ said a prominent cotton man yeste 


day, “‘is an interesting study. It might be 


hastily inferred by an outsider that the 


proper place for the establishment of 


market for any product would be in th 

section which raises the most of that prod 
uct, but this is not true, so far as I can 
now recail of any of the great products of 
the world. 


“ Wheat,” he continued, “is marketed at ‘ 


Chicago, east of ithe great wheat fields o 
this country, although the price may de« 
pend upon the product of Southern Russiai 
and the market gt Moscow and St. Peters+ 
burg. Chicago is also the greatest market 
for pork and beef products, but the cattle 
and hogs of the entire Southwest ang 
Northwest are driven there merely becaus@ 
Chicago’s packing business got an irre 
sistible start and controlled prices and de- 
mand, London and Liverpool dictate; 
through their exchanges, the prices to b 
paid at every trading point in the world for 
hundreds of products that are not grown i 
England at all.” 4 
“Has any recent change taken place im 
regard to the cotton market?” he wag 
asked. \ 
%s We are in the midst of a great trans 
formation,” he said. ‘The cotton belt in 
this country is itself shifting, and the cities 
of the South that a few years ago handled 
the bulk of our crop are finding their re- 
ceipts falling off rapidly. Ags the eastern 
part of the country—I mean the States of 
the Atlantic coast—fills up with population, 
farms become smaller, and cotton growing 
1S not profitable on small farms. And then, 
too, manufacturing interests increase, and 
towns and cities take the places once occux< 
pied by the enormous plantations of the old 
days in the South. Cotton growing is thug 
shifted further and further west. South 
Carolina led the Southern States in the pro- 
duction of cotton for a long time. Then 
Georgia took the lead. Now Texas has it, 
and will hold it for all time, because the 
States to the east of her are gradually, 
planting less and less cotton. 
“But the point I had*in mind was thd 
change in the markets, the points from 
which the cotton crop is handled. Of cours4 
Liverpool dominates all other markets a@ 
yet, although it is very likely that a few 
yearg will change all that and give to News 
York the control of the world’s cotton prox 
duction. As the manufacture of cotton ine 
creases in the United States we shall have 
less cotton to sell to Liverpool, and pretty 
soon the scales will turn and the price 
quoted in New-York will fix the price ig 
the Liverpool Exchange. 
“The smaller markets throughout the 
South, such as Charleston and Savannah, 
are losing in receipts, and, what is more 


significant, in their proportion of i 
The fact is that cotton i i aeae 
a gs on account Of: the sonnei 
on here of money and facilitie 
Capital can handle the crop direct withnes 
the loss of money in the interest paid by 
Southern dealers for the capital necessary 
to handle the tremendous product of tha 
South. Millions and millions are needed 
and on quick demand. Consequently,.only 
& great centre of capital and trade can 
— Shp re oy the 10,000,000 or 11,000,000 
s of sta t 
pies Mn 8 ple produced yearly in this 
**Do you know of an arti 
“A ay aren ee this sort?’ eee eee 
: now of one that has t 
quite recently,” he said. gre 
knows, the largest cotton handlers in thi 
country are the Inmans. They handle 
their cotton from Atlanta; Ga. With eleve 
or so railways running into it, tapping the 
cotton belt at almost every point, that city 
had very great advantages for doing @ 
business of this kind. But, as I have said 
the cotton fields themselves have changed, 
oon — ——ee tapping the new terri< 
arrying 
c+ than Atlanta, a an ae 
“As a result of these change 
for the other reason mentioned,’ the esen 
advantage of handling the crop from thi 
city, S. M. Inman has decided to move hi 
business from Atlanta to New-York. 
understand he has established a compress 
at Augusta, Ga., for the purpose of utiliz- 
ing the first-class inland market there, but 
he will himself come to this city next Fall 
and hereafter will handle the immense 
are  cenage mir from this point. 
ink that the day is not v 
when New-York will be the pg Bir 
ton market of the world, and that our 
quotations will be the law in Liverpool 
Amsterdam, Brussels and Calcutta.” ¥ 





COST THE CAPTAIN FOUR POUNDS, 


The Ship Falls of Dee Comes in Seca 
ond in an Ocean Race, 


Capt. Lock, of the British four-maste@ 
ship Falls of Dee, which arrived yesterday, 
forty-two days out from Rio de Janeiro, 
was full of grief when he learned that the 
Nova Scotian wooden ship Mary Ll, Burrill 
had arrived here five days ago. 

pane out #4,’’ said he. 

° vessels had been in the har 
ng ped —— age and when thar aan 
} 7-York, a bet w 
of arrival was made on the time 
e Falls of Dee is a fine, stance 
but she was sorely handicapped tage wn 
cles, as she had not been in ary dock for 
long time, and barnacles accumulate and 
grow rapidly in tropical waters. 





Little Progress and a Coronation. 
From The Spectator, 

“Loyalty is dead,” says the Frenchman} 
but from Riga to the Yellow Sea, as the 
cannon announced that the Czar had placed 
the crown upon his head, all Russians knelt 
in prayer for him. ‘Superstition is ex- 
tinct.” cries the German; but the master 
of Russia is not master till a holy unguent, 
believea by Russians to be the selfsame 
ointment with which Mary of Bethany 
anointed our Lord’s feet, has been pressed 
upon his forehead. ‘Pomp is barbaric,” 


sneers the Englishman, and all the world 
rushes to read of a scene which in pomp 
probably outshone anything ever witnessed 
on earth since the last great ruler of the 
Eastern Empire, Heraclius, was crowned 
in Byzantium. ‘The reign of militarism 
is over,’’ avers the philosopher, “and the 
reign of love has commenced’; but the 
vast power of the Emperor crowned on 
Tuesday rests on his right to call 2,000,000 
pnd ang oy = a the field. and his cere 

ainty that, be the cause what it m 
will obey the call. i case: 

Steam and electricity are great, and the 
progress of ideas may be greater still, but 
none of these things have changed the 
bases of éarthly greatness, or altered the 
terrible conditions which, because of those 
bases, must exist; for it is worth a mo- 
ment’s reflection—it is because these con- 
ditions prevail in Russia, because such a 
Scene as that of Tuesday is still possible, 
because that young man who stood there 
to be worshipped wields such tremendous 
powers, that Western Europe, after all its 
progress, finds itself an armed camp dread- 
ing above all things an order, which may 
come at any moment, calling on its chil- 
dren to kill and be killed by tens of thou- 
sands in a day. 

The hurricane may buret at any hour 
from the cloud in the Hast, and therefore 
all argosies must lie stripped to bare poles 
and motionless as if becalm It is not 
any new kind of might which was revealed 
or intended to be revealed, at the Russian 
coronation, but the old one, the obedience 
of millions who, because of an idea haif- 
political and half-reli ious, have organized 
themselves beneath the leadership of one 
man, and have Sines to furnish Rim with 
the means of subjugating, or trying to sub- 


jugate, the remainder of his world. In what - 


respect, save that science has armed his 
soldiers, does the position of Nicholas IL, 
now proclaimed as from a mountain top 
differ from that of Darius? 


of the concentrae - 


q th 
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IN SILVER IS DISASTER. 





BRITISH OPINION ON THE CHICAGO 
POPULISTIC DECLARATION. 


Sound Money, the Leading Papers 
Say, Is Bound to Prevail—Passage 
of the Deceased Wife’s Sister Bill 
—Salisbury’s Trip to the Riviera 
for Health and Business—The Ex- 


pedition Against Khartoum— 


Watching for Cuban Filibusters. 


By The United Press. 

Lonpon, July 11.—The proceedings of the 
Democratic National Convention in Chicago 
have excited much interest in political and 
financial circles here. The consensus of 
opinion among the leading high-class week- 


ly papers, such as The Speaker, Spectator, 
ard Economist, is that the victory of the 
silver men is a serious danger to the United 
States. They declare that though the Dem- 
ocratic Party will be wrecked, sound money 
is sure of an ultimate triumph, but that 
there will be a long period of unrest. The 
immediate effect of the strength shown by 
the silver men will be heavy gold ship- 
menis from the United States for some 
months and the paralysis of trade, many 
investors withdrawing their capital. under 
fear, however improbable, that the 
Democrats might win. 

The Speaker emphatically says it does not 
believe in the possibility of a second se- 
cession by a confederation of the silver 
States. Though the Democratic machine is 
meanwhile out of gear,.by and by it will 
eei & new and better creed. 

The Deceased Wife’s Sister bill, which 
Passed its third reading in the House of 
Lords last night, is a great defeat for the 
‘Bishops and other members of the clerical 
clique, who have for years succeeded in 
preventing the bill from becoming law, and 
a corresponding victory for the royal fam- 
ily, who have been stanch supporters of 
the meacure. The bill will now go to the 
House cf Commons, and if it is not too 
late in the session for its consideration it 
Will certainly become law, and the anomaly 
ot what is strictly legal in the British 
colonies being illegal in the United King- 
dom will be done away with. The decisive 
victory for the bill, sixty-two votes, shows 
that a great change has come over the 
House of Lords, which heretofore has 
thrown the bill out with scant courtesy. 
The Bishops were out in full force last 
night to throw their influence against the 
Measure aud their eftorts were ably but 
unavailingly seconded by the Dukes of 
Argyle. Norfolk, and Rutland, Viscount 
Haiifax. and the otner peers who form the 
Clerical clique. 

Lord Salisbury has arranged to leave 
London early in August, for the Riviera. 
Parliament will not have adjourned before 
the Premier starts, but reasons of health 
and of State also expedite his departure. 
Special imporiance is attached at the For- 
eign Office to his sojourn in the Riviera. 
Recent communications from the Italian 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, the Duke of 
Sermoneta, expressed the desire to have a 
personal conference with Lord Salisbury, 
with the view, it is understood, to discuss 
ood Anglo-I.alian reiations in all their bear- 

gs. 

-ord Salisbury has received an important 
Biatement from the Duke of Ser:noneia, ‘set- 
ting forth the policy of the Italian Govern- 
ment concerning the retention of Kassala, 
the understanding with England for naval 
co-operation in mzintaining the balance of 
power in the Mediterranean, the French 
Occupation of Tuns, and the encroachment 
of France upon Tripoli, fhe Ital.an Gov- 
ernment deemed a conference with the Eng- 
lish Premier so urgent as to lead to an 
offer of the Duke of Sermoneta io come to 
London if Lord Salisbury found it advisable. 
The prudence of such a step was ayparent- 
ly questioned at the Foreign Office, so the 
meeting has been settled to take place at 
a time when the Ministerial] holidays begin, 
and when the interviews will have less an 
aspect of formality. 

Nothing less than a 
derstanding between England and Italy, 
specially directed against France, is an- 
ticipated in English official circles from the 
conference. The result will bring Eng- 
land, it is expected, into closer relations 
With the Dreibund, and lead to some start- 
ling developments of German policy in Easi- 
ern Africa. In the receut debate in the 
Italian Chamber ot Deputies, the Marquis 

Redini, the Prime Minister, spoke of 
the understanding with England as the 
compiement to the conciusion of Italy’s 
pact with Germany and Austria. Neither 
Prime Minister Rudini not Lord Salisbury 
is likely to disclose the exact nature of the 
negotiations now proceeding, but it may be 
accurately surmised that on the English 
side they aim at obiainine the support of 
the Triple Alliance in resisting the Russo- 
French demands for a condominium in 
Egypt, and on the Italian side in getting 
gyre peotees to opnose France in fur- 
her territoria extensions in Northe 
Africa. orthern 

If all goes well with the expediti , 

7 , th the pedition against 
Khartoum, which wil] start in full force in 
Sentember, the Italian occupation of Kas- 
sala will terminate Jan. 1, 1897. The An- 
glo-Italian contingent which is still at 
Suakin will be partly transferred to Tokar 
and 7 urikitat, and will operate toward Kas- 
Saia Simultaneously with the advance of 
the expedition up the Nile from Dongola. 
The Nile forces are supposed sufficient 
when reinforced by English troops, to carry 
Berber and Khartoum. 4 f 

The appointment of Sir Redvers Buller to 
the chief command is now rather doubtful. 
It was settled, as announced some time ago, 
that he should:leave England for Egypt 
about the middle of the current month. The 
success with which Gen. Kitchener ‘has 
conducted the operations hitherto has led 
to a movement in the War Office in favor 
of giving him the command of the larger 
expedition. Gen, Kitchener, though Sardar 
of the Egyptian Army, is only a Colonel in 
the British Army He is self-assertive and 
frankly ambitious, and has a_  powerfui 
friend in Lord Wolseley and another in Lord 
Sromer. But to advance suddenly to the 
high rank that would pertain to the com- 
mand of a strong British force would chal- 
lenge criticism. So his friends at the War 
Office hesitate to back him up with the 
Gqvernment. 

The Irish Land bill has been fixed to go 
into the committee stage July 16. Gerald 
Baifour, Chief Secretary for Ireland, con- 
tinues to negotiate with the landlords and 
the Nationalists for a compromise on the 
measure. 

A sorry 


vider and closer un- 


incident showing forcibly the 
pitiful demoralization of the Liberals and 
the discord among their leaders has oc- 
eurred in connection with a projected party 
dinner to John Morley. The National] Lib- 
eral Club, having entertained Lord Rose- 
bery and Sir William Vernon-Harcourt to 
formal party dinners, proposed to honor 
Mr Morley in a similar fashion. The ap- 
plication for tickets from members of the 
club promised to make the event a dem- 
onstration. 

Lord Carrington, the club’s President, for 
gome reason intimated that he found it im- 
possible to take the cnair. Mr. Moriey re- 
rarded this as in some way a reflection on 

is importance as a party leader. So the 
dinner, which was to have taken place 
Wednesday evening, was abandoned. The 
pith of the matter is that Mr. Morley is 
now openly a candidate for the supreme 
leadership against both Lor. Rosebery and 
Sir William Vernon-Harcourt. In the Na- 
tional Liberal Club and out of it, Lord Rose- 
bery has stil] the stronger backing. A ma- 
jority of the Liberals would prefer Mr. 
Asquith to Mr. Morley, and Sir William 
Vernon-Harcourt to either. The affair will 
Jead to a meeting of the Liberal members 
of Parliament, with delegates from the Na- 
tional Liberal Club, and probably from the 
county electoral organizations, to discuss 
the whole question of unity among the lead- 
ers. 
in consequence of representations made 
by the Spanish Embassy here regarding 
the shipment of arms and munitions of 
war for the use-of the Cuban insurgents, 
the Foreign Office has detailed officers to 
watch vessels leaving the Thames, Liver- 

, ‘Glasgow, and Hull with such sup- 
lies. 
P'The release of Mrs. Florence Maybrick 
is more probable to be decided upon during 
the present month than at any other period 
since her conviction. The custom of the 
Home Office is to review sentences passed 
on feenale convicts at the end of seven 
ears from the date of sentence. Mrs. 





aybrick has now been seven years —¥ 


prison, and although the Home 








lately announced that he had reconsidered 
the case, and held to the conviction, there 
is reason to hope that he will assent to a 
revision of the sentence of penal servitude 
for life. 

The “trial at bar,” which is the form 
of prosecution of Jameson and his co-raid- 
ers, is a@ rare event in English legal pro- 
cedure. The last “trial at bar’ was that 
of Arthur Orton, the Tichborne claimant, 
over twenty years ago. All trials at bar 
take place before the Lord Chief Justice 
and two of the senior Judges of the 
Queen’s Bench Division of the High Court 
of Justice. The inconsiderable’ length 
which has invariably marked such trials 
may have been among the inducements 
leading Dr. Jameson to offer to plead 
guilty and cut the thing short. He gets 
the credit of urging his counsel] to this 
effect. But the bar won’t lose the oppor- 
tunity of a long, protracted trial. 

It is reported that the eyesight of the 
Queen is seriously failing, and that she 
now finds much difficulty in reading. 

The Rev. Mr. Lorimer of Boston ‘will 
officiate for eight weeks at the Rev. G. F. 
Pentecost’s church here, 

The Miners’ Conciliation Board, which 
was instituted by the Ro%ebery Gc®ern- 
ment, has collapsed, the men and the em- 
ployes refusing to submit their disputes 
to the arbitration of the board. 





ULSTER’S LOSING FRUIT SEASON. 


Most Unprofitable in a Quarter of a 
Century—The Prospect. 


KInGsTon, N. Y., July 11.—The Southern 
Ulster fruit crop is almost at an end. 
The grape crop remains to be harvested, 
and the last of the currant crop is yet to 
be sent away. After this, the work of 
preparation for next year’s crops will at 
once be commenced. 

This is unprecedented in the history of 
the business in the southern part of this 
county, which is, as is well known, the 
producer of the greater part of the fruit 
from Southern New-York State. The fail- 
ure of the pear and the peach crops, the 
extinction of the plum and other fruit 
trees, together with the anticipated short- 
age in the grape crop, has made a record, 
the like of which is not remembered by 
the oldest fruit growers along the Hudson 
River Valley. As a rule, there are a few 
peaches and pears to be harvested, even 
when the conditions have been crushing 
to the output in general, but this year 
there are scarcely a dozen baskets of 
pears or as many of peaches and of plums 
to be harvested in all the territory south 
of this city, beginning at the northern 
boundary line of the town of Esopus and 
ending with the southern boundary , line 
of ibe town of Cornwail, in Orange County. 

The loss to the men engaged in the work 
wi.l be extremely large. The ruling prices 
of such fruit as has been sold have been 
very low and discouraging. Add to th.s 
condition of affairs the loss of the crops 
meutioned, and the situation on an or- 
dinary fruit farm may be v.vidly imagined. 
The growth of new vines and of new 
wood shows that the set-back has devel- 
oped a hardier and a more satisfactory 
strength. This is argued as being indica- 
tive of a benefit for the next year’s har- 
vest. A filasno of uncertainty, however, 
is caused when reference is made to the 
conait.on, in the remark of a promineut 
grower of Highland, who, when asked 
about said: “‘It was the same last 
year. 

The indications now are that the market 
for Concord and other grapes will be good. 
The acreage is very mucan more than it 
was last year, but the tonnage will not be 
so great. This is due to many conditions, 
any one of waich several years ago would 
not have caused any comment. The ene- 
mies to nearly every sort of fruit, vine, 
and tree are decidedly numerous. The 
danger from this source is increasing an- 
nually, and unless a greater study is made 
of soil and growth needs, the future of the 
fruit business will be very black indeed. 
Experimental fruit growing has been much 
discussed by thoughtless men, who have 
gone upon the theory that any man can 
grow fruit. The folly of this argument 
is now shown. 

The losses for the year so far have not 
even beer estimated. But it is safe to 
say that the present fruit season has been 
the most unprofitable and unsatisfactory 
of any since the business in the Southern 
Ulster district was first taken up, more 
than a quarter of a century ago. 


it 





ARMY WO"Ms IN WESTUHESTER. 


They March Across Country Devour- 
ing Every Green Thing. 


Sine Sine, N. Y., July 11.—The army 
worm is traversing Westchester County 
and is rapidly spreading from the eastern 
section, where it first made its appearance, 
to the western and northwestern sections. 
The pest has made its appearance on the 
stock farm of W. W. Law of the New-York 
carpet firm of W. D. Sloane & Co., about 
a mile and a half from this village; also 
on Willet Ryder’s farm and on that of 
Robert G, Mead. 

Out on the Mead farm the worms were 
seen coming up the road-in a column about 
a foot wide and marching with the precis- 
ion of veterans. They were attacked by the 
farm hands and killed by the barreiful. 
Straw and kerosene oil were used to burn 
tLez-3. 

As the army worms march they eat ev- 
erythiug that is green. When they come to 
a grain field they spread out and climb up 
the stalks, eating as they go. The ground 
ihey pass over looks as though there had 
been a fire on it. The worms are about an 
inch and a quarter in length and about as 
thick around as an ordinary pencil. 

Reports place them particularly in the 
towns of Mount Pleasant, North Castle, 
Cortlandt, and Yorktown. They are now 
leaving the town of Rye. 

They have been committing depredations 
on the extensive farm of Mrs. Elliott F. 
Shepard, at Scarbor ugh, about two miles 
below this village. Her farmers saved the 
grain by cutting it on hearing of the ap- 
proach of the worms. 





A Veteran Newspaper Man. 


Mr. Edward N, Fuller of Tacoma, Wash- 
ington, whose newspaper experiences ex- 
tend back more than half a century, is now 
on his way East to visit old-time friends, 
and incidentally to present to several 
towns in which he has edited newspapers 
the complete files which he carefully pre- 


served. He was born in Boston, Mass., in 
1sz4, and in 1842 became an apprentice as 
a printer in the office of The Dover (N. H.) 
Gazette. In that town he established, in 
loti, in connection with his brother, the 
Hon, Frank Fuller, afterward Secretary and 
Acting Governor of the Territory of Utah, 
under President Lincoln's appoiatment, Tne 
Dover Te:egraph, which became the first 
daily mewspaper printed in the Granite 
State with telegraphic dispatches. In De- 
cember, 1850, he assumed the editorship of 
The Manchester (N. H.) Mirror, and two 
years later, in the Pierce Presidential cam- 
paign, purchased The New-Hampshire Ga- 
zette, published at Portsmouth, and the first 
newspaper in this country to celebrate the 
one hundredth anniversary of its continu- 
ous existence. This event occurred, under 
Mr. Fuller’s direction, in October, 1856, the 
oration being aeiivered by the late Rev. Dr. 
Andrew Preston Peabody, subsequentiy 
Plummer Professor and Acting President of 
Harvard University. 

In November, 1857, Mr. Fuller established 
The Newark (N. J.) Journal, a daily Demo- 
cratic newspaper, which he conducted near- 
ly fourteen years. In 1871 he removed to 
Chicago, and he was connected with The 
Chicago Daily News and other journals un- 
til he went to Salt Lake City, Utah, to do 
the political and general editorial work of 
The Daily Herald of that city. A few years 
later he returned to Chicago, and became 
interested in trade journalism, remaining 
there until July, 1882, when ,he removed to 
Tacoma, Washington, under engagement to 
edit a newspaper there. His intention is 
to present the files of his newspapers to 
the public libraries of Newark, N. J.; Dover, 
Manchester, and Portsmouth, N. H., unless 
some other disposition shall on further per- 
sonal investigation prove to be advisabie. 

Through all his varied newspaper expe- 
rience of over fifty years, Mr. Fuller has 
been a consistent and steadfast supporter 
of the principles and policy of the Demo- 
cratic Party. How he will regard these 
latter-day developments remains to be seen. 





Donoghue Put in the Bicycle Squad. 


Policeman James Donoghue of the Mac- 
dougal Street Station, who on Friday led all 
the bicycle policemen in a mile race at 
Manhattan Beach, has been transferred by 
Chief Conlin to the West Sixty-cighth 
Street Station and sgned to the bicycle 
squad ; 


————— 


-of Prince B.smarck, 


ew-Por 


GERMAN CABINET CHANGES 





SEVERAL TO BE MADE WHEN 
EMPEROR RETURNS. 


Dr. Miquel, Contrary to Frequent 


Assertions, Is Secure in His Posi- 
tion—Bismarck’s Newspaper Points 
Out a Source of German Anxiety— 
The Emperor to Meet King Oscar 


of Sweden—Dr, Koch Investigat- 


ing Cholera in Dantzic. 


By The United Press. 

BERLIN, July 11.—It is now definitely set- 
tled that Gen. Bronsart von Schellendorf, 
Minister of War, will retire from the Min- 
istry soon after the return of the Emperor 
from his present trip to the Nordland. 


After having twice offered his resignation 
to the Emperor, Gen. Schellendorf has final- 
ly succeeded in obtaining the assent of the 
Emperor to his retirement from office, It 
is reported that the Kaiser has found a 
suitable successor to Gen. von Schellendorf 
in Gen. Funck, who is at present the com- 
mander of the Fourteenth Division of the 
German Army, with headquarters at Diis- 
seldorf. 

In Government circles, it is expected that 
other official changes will acc -mpany the re- 
tirement: of Gen. Schellendorf from the 
Ministry of War, and a great deal of spec- 
ulation is being indulged in as to their 
nature and extent. 

Prince von Hohenlohe, the Imperial Chan- 
cellor, before starting on his holiday trip 
to his Schloss, at Aussee, in Austria, made 
no concealment in private conversation 
with his intimates of his readiness to re- 
tire from the Chancellorship when the Em- 
peror would permit him to do so, and ru- 
mor also mentions Freiherr Marshall von 
Bieberstein, Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
and Dr. von Boetticher, Vice President of 
the Council of Ministers, Minister of State, 
and Imperial Secretary of State for the 
Interior, as among those who are about to 
lay down the cares of official life. It is 
improbable, however, that there is any 
truth in these rumors, unless the Kaiser is 
determined upon an entire renovation of the 
Cabinet, implying an alteration of the gen- 
eral policy of the Government. 

It is a notable fact that in all of the cur- 
rent political gossip in regard to Cabinet 
changes the name of Dr. Miquel, Prussian 
Minister of Finance, ig not mentioned, 
whereas a few months ago he of all the 
other Ministers was believed to have the 
most insecure hold upon his office. Every- 


body now accepis it as a fact that his posi- 
tion is secure. 

It is probable that the Emperor will con- 
fine his changes in the Ministry to the re- 
tirement of Prince Hohenlohe and Gen. 
Scheliendorf. The retreat of the latter is 
a signal triumph for the Court Generals, 
especially Gen. von Hahnke, Chief of the 
Emperor’s Military Cabinet, whose unyield- 
ing opposition to the scneme of reiorm in 
the procedure of military trials has been a 
thorn in the side of Gen. Schellendorf for 
many a day. 

ashe Hamburger Nachrichten, the organ 
publishes an art.cle 
painly bearing the marks of hav'ng been 
dictated by the ex-Cuancellor, upon the 
subject of Italy’s posici in the Dre:bund, 
which is exciting widespread discussion. 
The article points .ut that ihe mai.t-naace 
of relat.ons be.ween Austria and Italy is 
the chief source. of anxiety to Germany 
just now, for the reas that the mumeat 
that Italy withdraws trom the Triple <Alli- 
ance the miLtary resvurces of Austria will 
be so restricted by the necessity for guard- 
ing the Italian frontier that she will be 
~anable—to fulfill her compact to help Ger- 
many with the whole of her army. The 
Austrian alliance, the article adds, would 
thus lose so much of its worth to Ger 
many as to cause it to become question- 
able whether it would be of any value 
whatever as a thing to be relied upon. 
Emperor Francis Joseph of Austria has ar- 
ranged to pay a visit to King Charles of 
Zoumania, at Bucharest, in September. 
The event will be one of high State impor- 
tance, as a demonstration in response to 
the formation of a league of the Baikan 
States, under the control of Russia. The 
fact that the Balkan League pledges Ser- 
via, Bulgaria, and Montenegro to collective 
action in Macedonia has already had its 
effect in limiting the danger of a rising in 
Macedonia until such time as Russia shall 
give the s gnal. 

The Emperor will meet King Oscar of 
Sweden-Norway at Drontheim, in Norway, 
on July 23. The Empress started for Wil- 
helmshohe with her two eldest sons, Crown 
Prince William and Prince E:tel Frederick, 
yesterday. Her Majesty and the Princes 
will reside at the Schloss, in Wilhelmshohe, 
during the absence of the Kaiser on his 
Nordland trip. 

Prince Henry of Prussia, brother of the 
Emp:ror, and his w-fe, Princess Irene, are 
staying at their new estate in Himmel- 
mark. Princess Irene is in a delicate con- 
dition, and her accouchement is expected 
to occur very scon. The Emperor wil! send 
Prince Henry to London to represent him 
at the royal wedding of Prince Charles of 
Denmark and Princess Mand of Wales, 
which will take place on Juiy 23. 

Dr. Koch, the famous bacteriologist, went 
to Dantsic Wednesday to investigate the 
ease of cholera which was reported by the 
health authorities of that city te be one of 
the genuine Asiatic type. Dr. Koch denies 
that it is Asiat.c cholera, although in his 
examination the comma bacillus was de- 
tected. The case, he decides, is traceable 
to impure water. Stringent port precau- 
tions against cholera have been taken by 
the authorities at Dantsic. 





To Increase Foreign Trade, 


There is more than one way of increasing 
the trade with foreign countries. One 
method which the United States has not, up 
to the present period, availed itself of is 
shown as follows by United States Minister 


Thompson of Brazil: 

England, Germany, France, Italy, Spain, 
Poitugal, and Belgium each has large coiunies 
in the South and Central American Republics, 
whose zealous efforts to direct trade to their 
native countries from a patriotic stand‘point is 
commendable. We have no native contingent in 
business here to speak of, being represented in 
the carrying trade and mercantile and other 
commercial pursuits only through the represent- 
atives of European capitai, which, it is fairly 
estimated, constitutes two-thirds of all that is 
engaged in commercial traflic and the develop- 
ment of the vast naturai resources of this 
Southern Continent. When we contemplate this 
condition, together with the fact that the ex- 
ternal public debt of these republics is also 
European capital, owned mostly in England, it 
is not surprising that Great Britain, encouraged 
by the sympathy of other European powers, who 
have with her a common commercial! and finan- 
cial interest, should become aggressive to the 
extent of gaining a greater foothold. 

It is certain something should be done to 
meet this already dominating and rapidly in- 
vreasing European influence in South and Centra] 
America, and it seems to me it can only be 
accomplished through the improvement of our 
commercial relations with these republics, the re- 
habilitation of lost American transportation, and 
the intelligent efforts of our enterprising mer- 
chants and manufacturers in establishing trade 
relations with them. 





Orangemen Parade in Brooklyn. 

The Orangemen of Brooklyn, New-York, 
and Jersey City, representing twenty-three 
lodges, about 900 strong, paraded through 
the streets of Brooklyn yesterday after- 


noon. They,-went to a park in Ridgewood, 
where their annual picn.c was in progress. 
Joseph McWilliams was the Grand Mar- 
shal. In the evening there were addresses 
by many of the officers. The Brooklyn po- 
lice were held in readiness in case there 
should be disorder, but their services were 
not required. Everything was quiet and 
the paraders were not disturbed. 





A Day’s Outing in the Mountains. 


An excursion will leave New-York next Wednes- 
day for a day’s outing in the picturesque, mount- 
ain scenery of Northeastern Pennsylvania. Mauch 


Chunk and Glen Onoko are the objective points, 
and the outing will include a ride on the cele- 
brated Switchback Railroad. 

The excursion will be conducted by the Lehigh 
Valley Railroad, which will put on a special train 
with an improved lunch car for the day. The 
fare for the round trip will be $2.25. The train 
will leave the foot of Cortlandt or Desbrosses 
Streets at 8:20 A. M, and the foot of Fulton 


on sal 





rect, yn, by the Annex boat, at 8 A. M. 
Tickets are @ at 235, 278, 044, and 1,823 
Broadway. 
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THOUGHT POLICEMEN BURGLARS. 


Annie Winkler Jamped from a Third- 
Story Window. 


Annie Winkler, a German domestic, 
jumped from the third-story rear window 
of her employer’s residence, 144 West Nine- 
ty-seventh S:.reet, about 4 o’clock yesterday 
morning. She thought pol.cemen who en- 
tered the house to look for burglars were 
burglars themselves. 

Miss Winkler is employed by William 
Stone, a jeweler doing business at 535 
Broadway, whose family is away for the 
Summer at Catasaqua, Penn. The girl has 
been living alone in the house since the 
Stones left the city. She went to her bed- 
room Friday night as usual. Shortly before 
4 o'clock yesterday morning Policeman 
Coyle of the West One Hundredth Street 
Station was passing the house, and he no- 
ticed that the front basement door was 
wide open. He went inside and found the 


vest.bule door also open. He called Police- 
man Farrell, and both proceeded to exam- 
ine the house for burglars. 

The policemen say every door in the house 
was open until they reached the th.rd fioor, 
where the giri’s bedroom is. The door ot 
her bedroom they fvuund locked. 

Coyie struck a ma.ch and saw a key was 
in the keyhole of the locked door. Then he 
knocked several times and calied for the 
door to be opened, announcing that they 
were policemen. There was no answer. 

The pol.cemen started to break in the 
door, when they heard the window shutter 
thrown back. This suggesced to the police- 
men that their suspicion of a burg.ar being 
in the house was correct and that he was 
trying to escape by the window. 

Coyle ran down stairs to cut off the sup- 
posed burglar’s escape. He opened the yar 
door and there found Ann.e Winkler, lying 
on the ground, shrieking wiih pain, The 
distance she fell is almost thirty feet, but 
a grape-vine arbor ten feet from the ground 
broke her fall. An ambulance was calle. 
and the injured girl was taken to Manhat 
tan Hospital. She was suffer.ng from a 
compound fracture of the lefc wrist and a 
lacerated scalp wound. She told Coyle tha: 
she jumped to get away from burglars who, 
she thought, were trying to enter her room 
She could give no explanation of the fac 
that the front doors were open. Mr. Ston 
was telegraphed to return to New-York. 
The giri’s injuries were not sufficientl, 
severe to make it necessary for her to re- 
main in the hospital. 





PAYMASTER NOAD ARRESTED. 


Charged with Stealing $5,500 from 
Canadian Pacific Railway. 


Harry L. B. Noad of Montreal, formerly 
assistant paymaster of the Canadian Pa- 
cific Railway, is a prisoner at Police Head- 
quarters. He is charged with stealing a 
package containing $5,500 from the railway 
company last February. 

With him was arrested Annie Cleaverly, 
with whom Noad lived at 869 Jefferson 
Avenue, Brooklyn. The woman came from 
near Toronto. She says she has lived with 
Noad three years. They have one child. 

Chief Detective O’Brien was first told of 
the theft two weeks ago by Agent E. V. 
Skinner of the Canadian Pacific Railway. 
He said that the money was missed fron: 
the pay car near Montreal when it was 
making a monthly pay trip. Although 
Noad had been employed by the company) 
twelve years, suspicion was directed to him 
When he voluntarily resigned his place a 
month after the money was missing. Th, 
company had Noad watched, and notifiea 
Mr. Skinner that he had come here. He 
was arrested as he reached New-York ovei 
the Brooklyn Bridge on Thursday. 

His Brooklyn address was had from pa- 
pers found in his pocket, and the woman, 
who is twenty-four years old and pretty, 
was arrested. As the detectives were bring- 
ing her to New-York, they discovered he. 
trying to get rid of a key which they capt 
ured. They found that it belonged to a box 
of the Safe Deposit Company, in this city. 

They found in the Brooklyn apartment: 
three loaded revolvers, a bludgeon, some 
ieather-covered knuckles, $480 in money 
and “some valuable jewelry. The woman 
said she had deposited two packages for 
Noad in the safe deposit company box, 
but when taken there by detectives, she re- 
fused to open the box. Capt. O’Brien thinks 
the box contains some of the stolen money. 

Both prisoners were taken to the Centre 
Street Court yesterday and remanded unti. 
Monday, when Adolphe Bissonette, High 
Constable of Montreal, who has arrived 
here, hopes to have received extradition 
papers. 

Noad and the woman were preparing to 
go to California when arrested. 





AN EDITOR’S SUDDEN DEATH. 


George I". Helms Stricken at His Desk 
in The Herald Office, 


George F. Helms, a telegraphic editor of 
The New-York Herald, died in the New- 
York Hospital yesterday morning of heart 
failure. 

Mr. Helms had been suffering for some 
time from severe headaches and heart de- 
pression, having been ill with pleuro-pneu- 
monia in January. He was recently ap- 
pointed to the telegraph desk. He had 
just finished his duties of Friday night 
when he fell forward upon his desk. A 
private physician and Dr. Taylor of the 
New-York Hospital attended him, and Mr. 
Helms was quickly taken to the hospital, 
but he d.ed in a few minutes. 

Mr. Helms joined The Herald staff last 
August. ° 
Press, where he*had been assistant night 
editor, exchange editor, and at umes tac 
iilted the position of dramatic editor. Mr. 
Heims began his career as a newspaper 
man about twenty years ago, when, a lad, 
he assisted in gathering local news for The 
Miners’ Journal of Pottsville, Penn. He 
then became, and for many years remained, 
local editor of The Evening Chronicle of 
Pottsville. 

Mr.. Helms leaves a wife and-daughter. 
He was thirty-eight years old. 


Looking After the Mail Bags. 


Upon information from the Postmaster 
General, the Secretary of State has in- 
formed Consular oflicers in Central and 
South America that United States 
mail bags in which the mails are 
carried to certain Central and South 


American countries have not in many 
cases been promptly returned to the 
United States as they shouid be, but 
have been retained by the foreign countries 
to which they were sent for use in their 
domestic mail service or for other purposes 
totally disconnected with the postal serv- 
ice. At the request of the Postmaster Gen- 
eral, in order that this practice may be 
checked so far as possible, Consuiar officers 
have been instructed to give the subject 
special attention, and wheiever the United 
Siates mail bags are being improperly 
used by a foreign country to take up tie 
matter with the postal authorities of such 
country, with a view to having the mail 
‘9ags returned promptly to the United 
States. 


Irving Strickland’s Sudden Death. 


Irving Strickland, a wealthy retired 
merchant of Bridgeport, Conn., died sud- 
denly yesterday at the Murray Hill Hotel. 
Mr. Strickland arrived from Europe on 
Friday on the St. Paul. He had on the 
voyage suffered from indigestion. He 
reached the hotel about midnight, with 
his wife and brother. Shortly after Dr. 
W. S. Sewall was summoned, but Mr. 
Strickland died within an hour. The body 
was taken to Bridgeport in the afternoon. 











Dishonest Farmer Sent to Jail. 


RIVERHEAD, L. L, July 11.—Justice Stack- 
pole in this village last evening committed 
John Ryelinski, a Polish farmer, to the 
county iail for tnree months and fined him 
$30 for robbery. It is alleged that he has 
been systematically robbing his neighbors 
for sonie time past. It is aueged thai when 
he bought one bag of fertilizer he stole 
on an average of a dozen, and this con- 
tinued until yesterday, when he was caught. 





Unsatisfactory Purchases of Land. 


Port JEFFERSON, L. L, July 11.—Several 
residents of New-York and Brooklyn have 


been here during the past few days looking 
@t .ots they purcnaseu trom agencs in New- 
York. ney brought with them maps show- 
ing that the lots they had\bought contained 
all modern improvements, but when they 
got here they found their lote were in bar- 
ren districts. 


He came from The Philadelphia’ 
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GROWIA OF LITHOGRAPHY 





INTERESTING EXHIBITION BY THE 
LITHO-ARTISTS’ ASSOCIATION, 


Evolution of the Art from the Time 
of Aloys Senefelder’s Discovery 
in the Eighteenth Century—His 
Story of His Accidental Invention 
—Development of Color Work— 
Copy of an Oil Painting Wonder- 
fully Like the Original, 


The evolution of lithography from the 
time of Aloys Senefelder, the inventor of 
the art, to this day, is set forth in the exhi- 
vition of the New-York Litho-Artists’ As- 


©0Cciation in its clubrooms, at 12 St. Mark’s 
Place. 

The 600 members of the club are observ- 
ing the centennial of their art. Senefelder 
was the son of an actor, and was an 
amateur dramatist. He tried in Munich, in 
1796, to have his second comedy published. 
He did not have money enough to pay for 
the printing, and he determined to become 
his own typesetter and publisher. He made 
unsuccessful attempts to make types and a 
press. He turned to copper-plate etching. 
To rectify his errors in engraving, he in- 
vented, after many experiments, a stop- 
ying-out irk, as it is now called, made ol 
soap, wax, and lampblack. This, unknown 
to him, was lithographic ink. As copper 
was expensive and also difficult to work 
upon, he concluded to try stone. He had a 
smooth slab of stone from Kelheim, bBa- 
varia, that he had bought for grinding ink. 

Oddly enough, this was true lithographic 
stone, and came from those Bavarian quar- 
ries that produce the finest stones for the 
art that are known to the world. Senefeld- 
er worked engravings on stone as weil as 
mn copper, but that was nothing new, for 
engraving and etching on stone and cop- 
per had been known for centuries. But the 
really new invention was about to be dis- 
-vvered, and Senefelder’s own account as to 
aow he happened to make it follows: 

I had just succeeded in my little laboratory in 
polishing a stone piate, which I intended to 
‘over with etching ground, in order to continue 
my exercises in writing backwaid, when my, 
mother entered the room and desired me to 
write a bill for the washerwoman, who was wait- 
ng for the linen. I happened not to have even 
che smallest slip of paper at hand, as my little 
tock of paper had been entirely exhausted by 
aking proof impressions from the stones; nv: 
was there even a drop of ink in the inkstand 
As the matter would not admit of delay, and 
we had nobody in the house to send for a 
supply of the deficient materials, I resolved tu 
write the list with my ink, prepared with wax, 
soap, and jampblack, on the stone which I hau 
ust polished, and from which I could: copy it 
it leisure. 

Some time after this I was just going to wipe 
this writing from the stone, when the idea all 
it once struck me what would be the effect 
such writing with my prepared ink if 1 
vere to bite in the stone with aquafortis, and 
whether it might not -be possible to apply print- 
ng ink to it in the same way as to wood 
ngravings, and so take imprevsions from it. 
{ immediately hastened to put this idea into ex- 
cution, surrounded the stone with a _ border 
of wax, and covered the stone to the height 
£ two inches with a mixture of one part aqua- 
ortis and ten parts water, which I left stand- 
ng five minutes on it; and on examining the 
ffect of this, I found the writing elevated to 
ibout the one-twentieth of an inch. 

I now proceeded to apply the printing ink to 
the stone, and I found that a thin "iece of 
ooard, covered with fine cloth, answered the pur- 
10se ——: My further trials of this method 
greatly encouraged my perseverance; and, what 
vas of the greatest moment to me, this method 
f printing was an entirely new invention, which 
vad occurred to nobody before me. could 
therefore hope to obtain a patent for it, or even 
some assistance from the Government, which 
n similar instances had shown the greatest 
iberality in encouraging and’ promoting new 
nventions which I thought of less importance. 

A stone engraved by Senefelder’s own 
hand is one of the exhibits in St. Mark's 
2lace.. It looks crude even to the inexvert 
eye. Several hundred prints loaned by the 
nembers of the association are grouped 
to show the development from plain blacks, 
stipple, and crayon work, and handwork 
in colors, to the up-to-date photo-litho 
orocess.. This latter process is the half- 
tone work in colors that has been brought 
seemingly to perfection within the last 
two years. Lithographers undertake to re- 
produce in colors sketches or paintings to 
the satisfaction of the artists who made 
chem. 

In the exhibition is a print of an oil paint- 
ing in eighteen colors, on which the marks 
of the brush are embossed. It is so cun- 
ningly done that experts in lithography 
have had-to look at it attentively before 
perceiving that it is not ah oil painting. It 
is a German creation, and is a marvel of 
the new process. The original was photo- 

raphed directly upon the stone and re- 
touched, for the colors by a lithographer 
who is an artist by training and aptitude. 
He has since come to New-York, and is a 
member of the club that gives the exhibi- 
tion. 

Such pictures are turned out by the thou- 
sands every day by the presses of New- 
York. The photography used, a _ special 
variety, is as wonderful as the retouching 
for colors. The presswork ‘!s a trade that 
requires of its followers a natural gift. A 
sketch for the title page of a high-class 
illustrated periodical is usually drawn and 
painted in colors for from $100 to $250, the 
cost depending chiefly upon the artist who 
makes the sketch. When the sketch is 
ready, a photographer in a. color-print:ng 
house will photograph it on stone that 
costs 8 cents a pound. A _ lithographer, 
whose salary may be from $35 to $125 a 
week, will spend two or three weeks re- 
touching the stone. Then the pictures will 
be printed by pressmen, who are paid from 
$25 to $80 a week. One press, if the picture 
be a small one, can print, by the use of 
multiple stones, 15,000 copies a day, and for 
10 cents anybody can have a picture as 
del'cate and artistic as the original. 

William Miller, who is Chairman of the 
Committee on Arrangements for the exhi- 
bition, said yesterday that houses in Ger- 
many probably turn out the finest examples 
of lithography in the world, The Amer- 
fean houses produce almost as fine work at 
double the rate of speed. In the half-tone 
process the New-York firms, Mr. Miller 
sa'd, have by recent experiments even sur- 
nassed the Germans in the artistic finish of 
prints. Most of the lithographers in New- 
York were trained in Germany, and have 
come here for the sake of the high wages 

aid. 
peThe association gave a reception yester- 
day from to 12 o’clock P. M., that 
was attended by many women. Music and 
a supper entertained the company for a 
vart of the time. President Ralph Glucken 
and others made short addresses. 





The Sausage’s Deadly Rival. 


A branch of the United States export 
trade, which had already attained large 
proportions in Germany, has been almost 
annihitated by the German authorities. 
Manufacturers in Indianapolis and Chicago 
had worked up a business in canned meats 
known as “ Brawn,” a mixture of beef and 
pork cooked together with salt and a little 
pepper. While this food is wholesome and 
good, it is very cheap, the duty on it be- 
ing about 2 cents per pound, until the 
importers of the article in Germany had 
worked un a flourishing trade, equal to 
about 25,000 cases per season. Then the 
native sausage makers and others fond 
that this good and wholesome American 
food, which was being soi at 1li Ceri a 
pound to German consumers, was interfer- 
ing materially with the sales of their 
sausage at from 20 to 30 cents per pound, 
and they began to protest against the 
American article, with the result that 
the duty was increased 450 per cent., so 
that it is 7% cents per ‘pound, which is 
practically prohibitory. 





Trustees Janeman and Vail Removed. 

State Superintendent of Education Skin- 
ner has removed Trustees Janeman and 
Vail from the Port Richmond, 8, L, Board 
of Education. Charges were preferred 


against the Trustees by taxpayers several 
months ago, and it was upon the charges, 
after investigating them, that Mr. Skin- 
ner acted. 





A Pound in the Stock Exchange. 


The Committee on Securities in the New- 
York Stock Exchange has adopted the fol- 
lowing: ‘For the purpose of quotation and 
settlement of contracts in securit.es paya- 
ble solely in sterling money, the commit- 
tee rules that a pound ater. be consid- 
ered equivalent to $4” ; 


es. 
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CAPT. PETER CONLIN IN 1864. 


Present Chief of Police as He Ap- 
peared During the War. 


Those who see Chief of Police Peter Con- 
lin nowadays in his office, and in his natty 
and becoming uniform as the executive offi- 
cer of the Police Department, may have in- 
terest in knowing what he was like thirty- 
two years ago. 

Now he is a keen, handsome little man, 
with a becoming gray mustache, polite and 
painstaking, with just a trace of the soldier 
in his bearing. 

Here is a picture of Capt. Conlin of the 
Irish Brigade in 1864: 

The nose and mouth and forehead of to- 
day are there, but the swarthiness has 
gone from his face and the ebon from his 
hair. The horseshoe mustache and goatee 
are missed, and there is little trace of the 
sabreur in his demeanor as Chief of Police. 
Then, too, the uniform. Capt. Conlin was 
not as neat as Chief Conlin is. When his 








Chief of Police Peter Conlin, 
As Capt. Conlin of the Irish Brigade in 1864. 


~picture was taken he had just swung him- 


self from his horse, and he had lived in the 
saddle for months. 

He had, too, existed as best he could so 
far as accoutrements and uniform were con- 
cerned, and the cnly thing dainty about his 
get-up in 1864 were his boots. Perhaps this 
was because the young officer had small 
feet and was not a little bit vain about 
them. 

Chief Conlin was a brother of William J. 
Florence, the actor, and was graduated 
from Grammar School No, 34 in this city. 
He started for the war a private in the 
Twelfth New-York Reg ment and left the 
army a Captain in the Irish Brigade and his 
reputation for valor fully established. He 
became a policeman July 29, 1869, and for 
many years was stranded at the City Hall 
Station as a Potice Sergeant. He succeeded 
Chief Thomas Byrnes May 27, 1895. 





MAY SEND THE WOMAN BACK. 


She Left Her Husband and Child in 
Switzerland. 
A comely young woman is detained by 
the immigration authorifies on Ellis Isl- 
ind, who may be sent back to her hore 
in Switzerland, on the score that she is 
likely to become a public charge. The 
Swiss Consul has written a letter to Com- 
missioner Senner in her behalf, at the so- 
licitation of an artist, Didoio Girard Moene, 
who lives at 135 Hast Forty-sixth Street. 
In the eyes of the immigration officials, 
the interest of the artist case was 
a cause for further investi: 
hearing by the Special Board of Inquiry 
brought out the details of a story which 
may strengthen their determination to send 


in 


the 


the women back. 

Paulina Reitel—that 
in a littl town in 
ago, with her husband, Carl, and a 
boy. She is twenty-five years old. There 
lived in Berne, the capital of the little 
republic, at the same time, a young artist, 
who was the son of a former Consui cf 
Uruguay to Milan and Florence, lialy. 
He moved in good society, and had plenty 
of money. This was Moene. 

The two met, and soon the happy home 
was no longer happy. The husband, how- 
ever, did not long brood gver his troubles. 
A money consideration, it was said, se- 
cured for the wife an absolute release 
from his claims, 

Moene came to America. 
Ems of the North German 
which arrived last week 
brought Paulina. Moene 
Island for her, and, before the Board of 
Special Inquiry, swore that he wanted to 
protect the woman until she got work here. 

The Special Board of Inquiry is now 
waiting for Dr. Senner’s decision in the 
ease, and he will probably render it on 
Monday. 


NEW POINT RAISED IN RAINES LAW. 


is i 
Switzerland a year 


buby 


The steamship 
Lioyd Line, 
from Genoa, 
cailed at Ellis 





Villages May Be Compelled to Have 


Enumerations Made. 


RIVERHEAD, L. I., July 11.—County Treas- 
urer A, M. Darling of Suffolk County was 
to-day served with an order obtained by 
sixteen liquor dealers of the incorporated 
villages of Sag Harbor and Greenport, di- 
recting him to return to them $100 each, 
which they paid on account of tax certifi- 
cates. Under the new law the fee is $100 
per year in villages where the population 
is below 1,200, and $200 where it is over 
1,200. The saloon keepers, through their 
counsel, state that the larger amount was 
aid by mistake. . 

They claim that there is no separate 
enumeration of Greenpsrt or Sag Harbor, 
which shows there are more than 1,200 in- 
habitants in either village, and they hold 
that a Supreme Court Justice has said that 
where it is not specially stated that there 
are over 1,200 inhabitants a fee must be 
issued for $100 until an enumeration is 
made. The County Treasurer is going to 
seek legal advice on the matter, and will 
hola the money for the present, 





The Schonberg-Cotta Family. 


To the Editor of The New-York Times: 

It has been suggested that some lasting memo- 
rial of Mrs. Rundle Charles, the well-known 
author of ‘‘ Chronicles of the Schonberg Cotta 
Family,’’ would be in harmony with the wishes 
of the large circle of friends and readers who 
hold her and her work in warm appreciation, and 
to whom her death is a deep sorrow and an 
irreparable loss. Mrs. Charles took a great in- 
terest in the North London Hospital for Con- 
sumptives, near which she lived, and for many 
years she regularly attended its committee meet- 
ings. She also frequently visited the sick and 
suffering in the wards. It is felt that many 
would like to contribute toward the endowment 
of a bed in the hospital, to be called the ‘“* Eliz- 
abeth Rundle Charlies Bed,’’ thus — forwarding 
the work so dear to her, and at the same time 
appealing to the sympathies of the public at 
large. Apart from the desirability of securing 
the practical object in view, it is thought that 
many who are unabie to contribute to any 
considerable extent may still wish to be asso- 
ciated with the memorial. We shall be glad to 
welcome any sums, however small. Subscriptions 
may be sent to Miss MacInnes, Fern Lodge, 
Hampstead Heath, N. W.; Lloyds Bank, 13 and 
14 High Street, Hampstead, N. W., or to myself. 
I append the names of a few of those who have al- 
ready given their support to the scheme: The 
Countess of Darnley, Mrs. Randall Davidson, 
Mrs. Thackeray Ritchie, Miss Burdon-Sander- 
son, the Rev. Canon Ainger, Basil Champneys, 
the Bishop of Exeter, Judge Lea, Hugh Mathe- 


edu Maurier. 
a eee BASILWOODD SMITH, 
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BROKERS AND“OLDGLOR\? 
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AMERICAN HONOR DEMONSTRATION 
AT THE STOCK EXCHANGE. 


Wild Enthusiasm When R. H. Halsted 
Marched with the National Flag= 
Cheers for the Stars and Stripes 
as Typical of Unswerving Hostil« 
ity to Secessionists, Revolution« 


ists, Popnlists, and Anarchists— 


Democrats for McKinley, , 


For half an hour before the close of the 
New-York Stock Exchange yesterday noon 
the board room was the scene of an extraore 
dinary demonstration. It was partly polit- 
ical and partly patriotic in character, and 


was led by R. H.. Halsted, with the active 
and earnest co-operation of ‘nearly every 
member present. 

At the suggestion of Isidor Wormser, Mr. 
Halsted procured a large American flag and 
started to march around the board room. 
Instart?y cheers for the flag arose, and 
fully 150 brokers fell into line behind the 
standard bearer and marched around the 
room three times. Mingled with frequent 
cheering there were cries of ‘‘ Give us 
sound money!” ‘‘ Down with Populism! ”* 
“The American flag against the red!” 
“Hurrah for McKinley!” “Down with the 
Anarchists!’ &c. 

After completing the third circuit of the 
room, Halsted ascended the rostrum, and, 
waving his flag, elicited a sturdy round of 
cheers, which developed into three times 
three and a “tiger.’”’ Business was sus« 
penced for the time being, and a general 
discussion of the Presidential nominations 
ensued. Members of the Bankers and Bro- 
kers’ Republican Campaign Club had a 
large supply of their McKinley buttons, and 
they found plenty of Democratic brokers 
willing to wear them. The officers of 
the club are: President — Commodore 
James D, Smith; Vice Piesident—R. ? 
Thomas; Secretary—E. A. Drake; Treasurer 
—Archibald Turner; Chairman of the Execus 
tive Committee—Charles E. Quincy. 

President Smith expressed the opinion that 
at least 150 sound-money Democrats would 
join this Republican campaign club. He also 
said* “The slogan of the organization, to 
which everybody here can subscribe, is: ‘We 
are fighting in defense of America and 
American institutions against secessionists, 
revolutionists, Populists, and Anarchists.”’ 
President Smith announced that a permit 
had already been obtained from Chief Con- 
lin for a great McKinley parade of busi- 
ness men on the afternoon of Oct. 31, which 
is the Saturday preceding election day. Be- 
sides the Bankers and Brokers’ Club, ore 
ganizations representing- the following ine 
terests will participate: DLown-Town Assoe 
ciatien, the Real Estate Mxchange, Jews 
elers’ Association, Dry Goods Dealers’ Assoe 
ciations, grocers, Produce Exchange Came 
paign Club, insurance, the drug trade, Cote 
ton Exchange, longshoremen, &c. 

Some of the Stock Iixchange Democrats 
who have signified. their intention to vote 
for McKinley a +: Isidor Wormser, a Deme- 
ocratic Presidential Elector from this State 
in 1892; Daniel T. Worden, President, and 
W. C. Taylor, Secretary, of the Democratic 
Bankers and Brokers’ Club of 1892; Daniel 
Chauncey, Ernest Groesbeck, A. L. Worm- 
ser, C. W. Keep, Robert Doremus, Charles 
C. Randall, Henry G. Timmerman, Philip 
H Minis, BH. T. Bogert, Thomas Tileston, 
H. I. Nicholas, H. C. Oakley, Percy Irving, 
B. C. Williams, F. T. Quick, W. H. Rolston, 
B. S. Williams, Harry Coombs, A. M. Hude 
nut, C. Simmons, G. W. Carnochan, W. G. 
Wiley, Theodore Haliman, T. St. Goar, 0. 
C. Fauchere, Henry Block, C. H. Wilcox, M, 
I. Hamilton, S. G. Leroy, A. M. Judson, J. 
Ss. Clark, James MeGovern, L. C. Benedict, 
S. Conner, W. A. Harriman, C. Benedict, 
T. Floyd, J. T. Wainwright, Drayton 
Burrell, and D. D. Davis. ; ce 

There was a report current in the Stock 
Exchange that Isidor Wormser had ex- 
pressed a Willingness to wager any part 0 
$1,000 even that MeKinlev and. Hobart 

juld defeat Bryan in his own State of Ne 
praska, 


i. 
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GEORGE APPO IN COURT, 





Weld for Trial on a Charge of Sts bbe 


bing John Atwood, 


stabber, bunko and ‘ green-goods” 
and thief, George Appo, son of 
Appo, used as-a witness by the 


Lexow committee, and who was a subpoena 


The 


operator, 


server under Recorded Goff’s appointment, 
was at the Centre Street Police Court yes- 
terday, charged with stabbing John Ate 
wood. 

When Magistrate Brann asked him if he 
had anything to say, Appo shook his head 
and exclaimed. 

‘No; I was drunk 
anything about it.” 

Appo w-..s held for trial. - ; 

The statement of the complainant, John 
Atwood, who says he is 2 newspaper man, 
is was standing in Chatham Square 

igat. and saw two men fighting. 
One of them was Appo. He walked close to 
the combatants and joined the crowd which 
had guthered. Suddenly Appo drew a knife 
and was about to use it, when Atwood 
says he jumped in to interiere and the 
descending knife struck him in the thigh, 
cutting a gash several inches long. .He ‘was 
then taken to the Hudson Sireet Hospital 
and the wound was dressed. 

Policeman Olliver of the & 
who arrested Appo, is authority 
statement that Appo also attempted to 
stab Martin Wodden, who Knocked him 
down. Appo resisted arrest, and it required 
two other officers to get him to the station 
house. 


and don’t remember 


Sixth Precinct,’ 
for the 





A Sound-Money Hotel Man. 
From The White Mountain Echo. 

When the Maine delegation to the Chi 
cago Convention were en route to the 
“Windy City’”’ they partook of a meal at 
the Fabyan House. Prev:ous to departure 
they drew up at the “ Captain’s office” for 
payment, when they found Col. Oscar G. 
Baron on hand. “ How much?” asked the 
first comer. ‘Two dollars,” replied the 
stalwart Colonel. “ Wh-a-at!” exclaimed 
the astonished delegate. ‘‘ Yes, two dol- 
lars,” again remarked the Colonel, and 
then, with an amused smile at the ‘long 
faces of his guests, added, ‘‘ Yes, two dol- 
lars if you pay on a silver basis, but one 
dollar if on a gold basis or in greenbacks. 
His guests on this occas.on preferred the 
gold standard, and paid accordingly. Evi- 
dently friend Oscar is sound as a financier. 





Ex-Convict Hicks Set Free. 


George D. Hicks, or Cassidy, or Hickey, 
or O’Connell, who was committed to prison 
for one year in default of $1,000 bail on 


July 4 under the Habitual Criminals act of 
1873 by Magistrate Simms, was yesterday 
discharged from custody on habeas corpus 
proceedings in the Supreme Court by Jus- 
tice Stover. Hicks, who is an ex-convict, 
was seen in a crowd where a man had 
his pocket picked of a watch, and, being 
known as a convict, was arrested. Justice 
Stover said that, without in any way pass- 
ing on the legality of the act of 1873, he 
considered that. there was not enough evi- 
dence to warrant holding Hicks on the 
charge that he was in the crowd with in- 
tent to commit a felony. 





If Classical, Discordant Musie. 


William Leavey, proprietor of a coffee 
room at 144 Forsyth Street, was in the 
Essex Market Police Court yesterday on 
a charge of maintaining a nuisance. Its 
gravamen was that an untuned piano was 
constantly played in the place, to the dis- 
turbance of the neighbors. At night and 
early morning, so went the accusation, am-< 
ateurs strummed discord on the instru- 
ment. Leavy said he would produce wit- 
nesses to show that the music was of a 
classical nature. In order to allow him to 
do so, the case was continued for examina- 
tion. 





At the Hotel Majestic. 


Recent arrivals at the Hotel Majestic are Mr, 
and Mrs. J. EB. Schneider of Dallas, Texas; Dr 
Cc. W. Cornell and Mrs. Cornell, Capt. A. P, 


Garden of Washington, D. C.; Mrs. A. P, Comp 
ton and Miss Compton, Mr. and Mrs. W. H.: Fan 
go of San Francisco, Mr. and Mrs. George J, 
Schermerhorn and family, and Mr. and Mra 
Walter Dunne. 

The additional featurec added to the rustic gay 
Gen have proved to be @ marked success. : 





‘THE FINANCIAL MARKETS 





PRICES HIGHER IN THE FACE OF 
_ THE REPUDIATIONIST PLATFORM, 


Confidence in the Overwhelming De- 
feat of the Chicago Nominee— 
Active Covering of Short Con- 
tracts—Evidence that Hoarding 
of Gold Has Begun—Features of 
the Bank Statement—Sharp Re- 


coveries in Depressed Issues, 


SatTuRDAY—P. M. ; 

The record of to-day’s market must prove 
® thorn in the fiesh to the ultra-partisans 
of the Republican candidate, It will be re- 
called that on the day following Mr. Mc- 
Kinley’s nomination the market was weak 


almost to the panicky state, and that there 
were loud expressions of dissatisfaction be- 
cause the choice of the party was not a 
man of more pronounced firmness on cur- 
rency matters. The decline then was 
¢eheeked by foreign buying, the exact nat- 
ure of which is yet in doubt. To-day's 
prices advanced from the start and ended 
with material gains, and this in the face of 
the Chicago nomination, which means ev- 
erything that is bad, including National re- 
pu@ation. Yet the action of the market 
wes logical enough. Events since the Re- 
pedlican nomination have forced Mr. Mc- 
E:nley forward us the only refuge for hon- 
€3: wen, and the probability of hls election 
has osen vastly increesed by the crazy do- 
ings of the Chicago gathering. The unanim- 
ity of the city newspapers and prominent 
mes in commercia) and financial life in de- 
nouscing the Chicago platform and candi- 
data has strengthened the belief that Mr. 
Bryan will be overwhelmingly defeated, 
and that* with his overthrow the currency 
question will be settled for all time. To- 
day's buying, however, was principally to 
cover short contracts. London did prsscti- 
cally nothing 

Of the goid withGrawn from the Sub- 
Treasury this week, amounuling to more 
than , $1,000,000, the Custom Heuse return 
“~ ued to-day shows thei only $200,000 was 

shipped to Ihurope A cceriain amount went 
to Canada, but there is no room fur doubt 
that hoarding has begun in « smail way. 
The Treasury reserve is now well below the 
one-hundred-million mark, but foreign 
bankers say that there is no rvason to ex- 
pect large withdrawals in the rear future. 
‘they express the opinion treely that the 
reserve will not fai) below ,800,000 bet- 
ween now and November. The "“paak state- 
ment for the week reflected the July dis- 
bursements by the Government end corpo- 
rations. Deposits increased $4,500,000, and 
actual money holdings over $3,000,000, 
Loans expanded abour $1,060,000. In the 
upward movement to-day the stocks which 
have been the chief sufferers in the recent 
decline scored the principal advances 
Northwestern gained 1% roints, Burling 
ton and Rock Isiand each 144, and § Paul 
1. Louisville and Nashville and "Kansas 
and Texas preferred were algo up about a 
point, and Manhattan advanced 24. In the 
industrials, Chicago Gas recovered 2% 
points, Sugar 1%, Leather preferred 1%, 
and General Electric 1. The transactions 
were fairly large for a Saturday. 





THE MONEY MARKET, 


was quiet. Call loans were 
The last loan was made 


The money market 
made at 144@2 per cent. 
at 1% per cent, 

Time money rates were 3 per cent. for sixty 
days, 34% per cent. for ninety days, 4@4% per 
cent. for four months, and 4%.@5 per cent. for 
six months. Commercial paper pe tations: Si xty 
io ninety days’ indorsements, 444@5 per gens. 5 
four months’ acceptances, 5@5)% r cent. choic 
four to six months’ single names, 2 per cane. 7 
names of good calibre bul jess well known, aves 

dey per cent, 

‘Nearing Hou:e exchanges 
es, $4,574,882; Sub-T.easury 


to-day, $91,085,175 
debit balance, 


dis- 
for 


on call in London, 4@%% per cent.; 
ate in the open market, 5% per cent. 
hort and three months’ bills. 





GOVERNMENT 


BONDS. 


rnment bonds were unchanged, except for 
the 5s, registered, which declined 45. Tt 


$22,000 ef the latter at 112%. 
the closing quotations: 


sere Were 
sales. of The fol- 
lowing were 
3id. Asked. 
2s 5 o* 
4s, r 1084 


4s 


Currency 

the -urre! icy Os, 
“urrency 6s, 1S 

le 4s, 

Cherokee 4s, 

Cherokee 4s, 

Cherokee 4s, 





BIDS FOR BANK STOCKS, 
Sau% Lincoin National, .75 
160% |! Taste 

«A ranantar 
Me tropolis 
Mount Morris 
Natie ring ul Unie 
New-Aois Poke nly .if 
New-York 
New-York 
Park 
Phenix 
R Rept 
Seaboard National. 
Shoe & Leather.... 96 
State of New-York. 
Third National. 
U. S. National..... 


West Side 275 
Western National.i11% 


County.. 3 


‘orn 
Dast 
"ifth 
First 
paca ch 
latin 


"Exchange. ...2 J 
Ris 3 
Avent rey 
Nat. of Ss. Rec 
National. 

Nz atl mal. . 23% 


Hanover 3 
Imp. &~ Traders’. .525 
Irving 14 





FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC EXCHANGE, 
The foreign exchange market was duli and 
steady. Nominal rates were $4.87%@$4.88 for 
sixty days and $4.88%,@$4.89 for demand. Actua! 
were $4.87 for sixty-day bills, $4.88% for 
mand, $4. $8%@ $4. 88% for cable transfers, an¢ 
$4. 8644 for commercial. 

In Conti nental francs were ¢ 
or long and 5.15 for short, rei 
and 955 %, and "palbdere at 40% a 

‘Ne -w-York exchange w: quoted ; 
Chicago--30ce discount. Dosten-otie discs 
par. San Francisco—Sight, 10c premium; te 
graphic, 12%c premium. New-Oweans—Comnier- 
cial, 50e premium; bank, $1.50 premium. Savan- 
nah—Buying, 1-16c discount; selling, par. Charles- 
ton—Buying, par; selling, %c premium. 


uoted at 5.167% 
s:narks at 9514 
1 1 


BULLION STATISTICS. 


Silver bullion certificates were quoted at 69@ 
634%. There were sales of 1,000 ounces at 691%. 

The commercial price of bar silver was 68%c 
per_ samen. Mexican silver dollars were quoted 
at 53% 
Bar 
ounce, 

The following is a somparative statement of 
the golé movement since 1888; 
Exports from Jan. 1, 1886, to ee. « 
fmports for same peri 


A (eos in London was quoted at 31444 per 


. $42,042,279 
19, 533, 856 


2,508,323 


Net exports . $22 
Net exports to date, 1895.. ii 475,028 
Net exports to date, 1894... .c.ecee..0 - 705,542 
Net exports to date, 1808.....c..sc00.. 60,609,073 


IMPORTS FOR THE WEEK, 


The imports for the week, exclusive of specie, 
were $8,174,170, of which amount $1,623,950 was 


in dry goods and the remainder in general mer- 
chandise. The imports of specie he o™ 446 
and the exports of specie were $1,619,1 





BANK CLEARINGS, 


The Clearing House returns for the week ended 
July 11, (Saturday’s figures estimated,) tele 
graphed to The Financial Chronicle, make the 
following showing: 


1896. 895. 
Wew-York a 124,442 tse 4 495 
Boston ° 77,022,643 
Philadelphia 53,895,327 
Baltimore 13,859,403 
Chicago 76,740,962 
St. 10,478,970 
New-Orleans .. 6,195,246 





Seven cities, 5 
$770,846,992 


129,841,394 


750,674,786 4+ 2.7 
134,019,274 — 3.1 


$85 1,694,069 + 1.8 
178,854,066 —12.4 


ays 
Other 
day 





Total, all cities, 
5 days 0, 68& 386 
All cities, l day. 156,2¥4,567 
Total, all cities, 

at week. .$1,056,983,253 $1,063,078, 126 —10.6 
Complete returns for the week ended July 4 
show, compared with the corresponding week in 
1895, a decrease of 10 per cent.; with the same 
week in 1894, a gain of 17.8 per’ cent., and with 
1893, an increase of 4.3 per cent. Outside of 
New-York the decrease, as compared with 1895, 
was 11, and mae 1804, a gain of 6.1. Compared 
ywith 1808, the loss was 0.2 per cent. 





; from Pr. 





American Cotton Oll pf........ 
*American Sugar Refineries.... 


*American Sugar Ref. pf 
retg! Tobacco 


rT Top. 


+ fom & 8. ®. a Ca 
Ss. F. vf 3%. 


eee eee 


‘Atlantic & bie 


*Bay State Gas..... 
Brooklyn Union Gas...... 
*Brooklyn eo Transit. 
omueeke & * Dhio..... 
Chicago ane 8 

Chic., Bur. & Quiney... 
Chicago & Northwestern. 
Chic., Mil. & St. Paul. 
Chiec., Rock Island & P 
Colorado Fuel & Iron. 
Delaware & Hudson 
Denver & Rio yon £ 
Distilling & C. F., all ef pd.. 
Erie 2d 

General 


Louisville & Nashville 
Louis., N. A. & Chic. pf 
Manhattan Con 
*Metropolitan Traction 
Missouri, 
Missouri Pacific 


Kansas & Texas... 2 


*National Lead Company pf... 86 
National Linseed Ofi..........- 1 


New-Jersey Centrai 

N. Y¥., Sus. & 

N. ¥., Sus. & West. 
North’ American 

Nor. Pac., 2d in. 

Nor. Pac. 

Ontario & 

Pacific Mail 

Phil. & Read., 2d in. pd 
Southern P. acific 
Southern Raliway 
Southern Railway 
Tennessee Coal & Iron 


Texas Pacific......-ssccceceees 


Union Pacific 

United States Mxvrefs 
*United States Leather pf 
Wabash pf.......-ceeeeesecsecs 
Western Union Tele raph 
Wheeling & Lake Erie 
Wheeling & Lake Erie pf.... 


56%... 


16%.. 
en. 
9 


Total SAl€S..cccecccscevcscsoses 


*Uniisted. 


Bullion CertS cssccseseseseers 


Bonds. 
N Y, 


First. 
. 6O%... 


C &5& 


1b obsoF 
Yegistered 
30, Ou 
'Nor Pac Cons 5s, Pet 
Co octin, assented 


”) 
Austio 
9, voo 


2,0) 
Peopic 


q 1 000 
39%] Phil & Read ist 
Trust Co of 


Re ak gold 


serene Int lst “. 
8,000 


2, 


,0v0 
& St 
Riv is 


1 
Mil 


U4 rt 
Minn & St L 1st, Pacific 
extension 
3,000 119% 
inn & St L con bs 
1,0 


Mob e. Onto G M 4s 
"Kans & Tex 


Nor Ry of Cal 5s Co 
6,000 
4,000... 0 .eeeeees 93% 


Total sales 





5, 000 
certfs, 


certfs 
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eesevteeteove eee 
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Silver. 


High. 
69%... 


t wl = 
102% 


ebe0 Oe 


6 000 eee 
PS Py 
Trust Co certfs 


00 63 
's G & C Chi Ist 


f inc, 
2d 


3 ba 


1, 900 
 o3%| W. est Shore gtd 4s 
»G 19, 000e 
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THE BOSTON MARKET. 


Boston, July 11.—The market for local stocks 
ad. Montana was 


was very much restricte 
the only active stoc 


to-day 
practically 
1%, 
caused partly by 


to 87%, 
short 
covered the 
closed at 76. 
balance of the ; 
Clearing House rate was 2@246 


Messvs. J. S. Bache & Co., 
New-York, re it closing 
» Cord 


and advanced to 88%. 
covering. 


ley & Co., as foi 


e -< 


lows: 


LAND STOCKS, 
Saturday. 


Bid. As 
Anniston 

Boston 

Lo yston W. 

Brookli ue 

Fast Boston 

West End 


Sion xice an 
New-England 


ked. 
22 


opened up 


The rise was 
Tamarack re- 
5 points it lost yesterday, to 77, and 


Olid Dominion rose %, to 15%. 
market was dull and firm. 
per cent. 


The 
The 


47 Fxchange Place, 
guotations 


received 


Friday. 
Bid. Asked. 
aie 22 
» in 4 
50 ° 


3% 


MISCELLANEOUS ‘STOCKS, 


Philadelphia Comps 
Reece L utton Electr . 
est ouse Electric.... 4 


RAILROAD STOCKS, 


Boston & Albany 
Boston & Lowell 
Boston & Maine 
Central 
Ce ntr al Mass. pf 
c R. & 
( z R. 
Ce mn. 
Fitchburg pf 
a SF 
Old Colony 

est lu nd 
wW € St Ex 

N. 


; 
& 8. 


*BONDS. 
B. & M. R. (Neb.) ext.6s.116 
B. & M. R.. Mt. N. ext. 68,107 
CJILRE Y. c. t. 5s..106% 
East. ist. 6s 
mein, to & B ‘ 
EE C.. We He a E. Gicoes 
Mex. C. 
Mex. C. 
Mex. C. 
N. Y¥. & N 
N. Y¥. & N. E. 
B. U. Gas ls t 5s oonnegere 
B. U. Gas 2 
UNLISTED. 
Fort Wayne Electric 
Bay State Gas ine. 7 
*And accrued interest. 


209 
208 
162 


11 
96 





THE CHICAGO 


MARKET, 


CuricaGo, July 11/—The market, though dull, 


was firm. 


The buying of Strawboard was fair. 


North Chicago cpencd at 23544 and sold to 236%, 
and apparently but little stock was for sale at 


those figures. 
advanced, 


Bank clearings were $12,123,018. 


Messrs. J. E, 
New-York, 
Messrs. A. O. Slaughter 
follows: 


The bids on West Chicago were 
with no stock offered under 102. 


Bache & Co., 47 Exchange Place, 
report closing prices received from 
& Co. of Chicago, as 


Bid. Asked, Bid. Asked. 


Satur 
American Strawboard.. *35 
Cal. & Chi. C. 60 
Chi. Brew. & bait, pft.... 88 
Chicago P. & FP. Co..... 34 
Chicago P. & P. Co. pf.. 

c. 8. S&S. R. T. (Ailey ls). 
Chicago City Railway.. 
Chicago Telpphoae 
Diamond Maich of Il. 
Lake St. Elev. ¢t 
Metropolitan Elevated 
Mil. & Chi. Brew. pf 
New-York Biscuit 

North Chi. St. 32%. R.....%: 
National Railway 
Street's W. Stab. Car L.. 
West Chi. St. 

Western Stone 


Cc. A. & F. GR. 5s 
. & So 8. R. T 


day. 


28 
86 


109 “ 
a 
102 


Friday. 
*32% .. 


a mis 
Last. Change. Bid. Asied. ales. 
69%... + %... GO ... 69%... 1,000 


Bia and Asked Quotations, 


The closing quotations for stocks in which there 
were no transactions were: 


Bid.Asked. 
er me -140 149 


” 58 
.-110 
L. 9% 
Am, Express.110 
Ann Arbor. 7 
Ann. A> Re 2 
Am. 


ois 
Balt. . 


Net 
Low. 
6B%... 


Bid. Asked. 
Long Island. 74 TD 
Mah. Coal R.110 es 
a. C. R. pf. 107% 
Man. Beach. 
Ma. Coal pf. “ 
M, N. ctfs. 1 


a 
125 

10% 
112 
at 
25 

17% 
105 
z: 


61 


Re & O.. 
iN., C. & Bt. 


*Nat. Lead.. 
Nat. Starch. 


C. & Alton. ‘188 
. & EB, Ui.. 41 





65 'Peo. & East. 
P.. D. & EB. 
Pr. & W. pt. .- 
r.. 


- PB 
Coin, Cable.. 
Conso), Coal. 32 36 
155 
158 
13% 


Cc. 
Q’silver "Ry 
Q’silver pf... 13 
Rens. & Sar. 176% 
R., W. & 0.114% 
List. L. S&S. W. 8% 
nh & W. 


pf 

J. & G. 
St. P. & D.. 
Su.P. & D.pf. BOY 
st. P. & O.. 39% 

P. ~. 


pf 
st 
M 





Il, Steel Co. 58% 
lowa Central. 7% 
K. & Mich... 6% 
K. & D. M. 8 


L., N. 


G ’. Beef. 
*Unlisted. 


Cena... 


wie w. 
Wis. 





CONSOLIDATED EXCHANGE, 


Stocks. 

Firet, High. 

Am, Sug. Refs...109% 111% 
Am. Oll & Ref... 4 


. Last. 
111% 


Sales 


Louls, & Nash. .. 4 
Manhattan 

Mo. 

P. & 


. s. Leath. pf.. >; 56% 
West. Union..... 83 


Total GRlew occ escccccccccccccesec esoess 24,660 
Bonds. 


First. High. Low. Last. Sales. 
South. Ry. 5s.... 88 th >t a ats $4,000 
Wabash 2d ...... 74 74 74 5,000 


Total sales ....c.ccccccecceccevesccece es $9,000 
Mining Stocks. 

First. High. Low. Last. 

Bedford Cons....2.85 2.85 2.85 +3 

Con. Cal. & Va..1.95 1.95 1.95 

Comstock .08 A .08 

Croesus .02 
13 
1.10 
09 


Mount Rosa. 

COP case en 

Pharmacist > q 
Portland 3 

5 100 

-B4 200 

Victor 6.75 1,000 

Total sales cccccccs cecccececce 2 oe oe eo 4,800 

Wheat. 


Sierra Nevada .. 5: 

Union 3 
First. High. Low. Last. Sales. 
55% 56% 55% 564% 292,000 


Sales. 
500 
200 
500 
500 
500 
200 
500 
100 


Sept. options 





RAILWAY BONDS, 


Railway bonds were very dull and without 
feature. There were no changes in prices worth 
noting. 





PHILADELPHIA PRICES. 


PHILADELPHIA, July 11.—The loca] market 
was buoyant and strong. The traction stocks led 
the advance. Philadelphia sold up 8%, to 71%; 
Union %, to 15; Metropolitan 144, to 101, and 
Union 4s, 344, to 74. Final prices were at a re- 
action of % from the highest. The industrials 
were negiected, but closed at gains of 44 in 
United Gas Improvement, Welsbach, and Storage 
common and in Pennsylvania Heat stocks. 
The remainder of the list was a shade better and 
closed steady. 


Dick Brothers & Co., 30 Broad Street, New- 
York, report closing prices as follows: 
Saturday. 
Bid, Asked, 
Acetylene, $30 paid...... 
Baitimore Traction...... 1 
Cambria 


Friday. 
Bid. Asked. 
5 12 


seen ewweeee 


Electric Storage. . 
Electric —: e 


& Power pf. 173 
 aseign coaco 


Rractign’”... 70% 
. 71-16 


Pennsylvania | 

Penn. Steel 

Philadelphia 

Phil. & Erie. 

Readin 

Union C.. $10 aid. eos 244 

United Cos, of N. 237) 

United A ae imp. sbaoges 

W. N. & P.cose 

w nea 

Welsbach of Canada.... 

Welsbach Commercial.. 

Welsbach Com, pf.... 

BONDS. 

Indianapolis Gg.......... 77 

. J. Con. 5: 81 


ores 





Peopie’s Trac. 


Union Trac. 4 per ceat.. 73 





’ Gain ot More Than Three Miltions 
' im Deposits of Nearly Four and a Half 


The weekly statement of the New-York Asso- 
ciated Banks, issued Saturday, showed an in- 
erease in reserve of $1,900,000. The banks now 
hold $22,237,275 in excess of the legal require- 
ments, 

The following table shows the condition of 
the New-York City banks this week, as com- 
pared with yoo week: 

11. Differences. 


uly 8. uly 
Loans . $470, rf 99,300 sizt, 152 ,900 Inc. $953,600 
Foecie - +» 61,866,300 61,950,800 inc. 84,500 


86,158,500 Ine, 2. 934,800 
508,488,100 Inc. 4,441,200: 
14,595,800 Ine. "88,900 
The following statement shows the condition of 
the New-York City banks from the beginning 
of the year 1896 up to and including the state- 
ment issued to-day, with the surplus of the cor- 
responding weeks of the years 1895 and 1894: 


1895. 
Jan. , 862, 
Jan. 41,792,200 
Jan. 5,465 
Jan. 
Feb. eeeeeee 39,623,400 
Feb. 40,182,425 


The following table gives the details of the p 
the percentage of reserve to liabilities of the jn 


*Capital. 

» & 00,000 
2,050, 000 
2,000,000 
4,005,000 
1,040,000 


*Net Profits. 
$2,027,800 § 
2,178,700 
1,001,100 


Banks. 
N. Y. Nat. B'kg. a n. 
Manhattan Company. 
Merchants’ National. 
Mechanics’ National... 
Bank of America 
Phenix National....... 
National City........ 

desmen's National. . ° 
Chemical National.. 
Merchants’ Ex. Nat.. 
Gallatin National..... 
Nat. B’ers & Drovers’. 
Mechanics & Traders’, 
Greenwich .....0.++«0 
Leatuer Mfrs.’ Nat... 
Seventh National...... 
State of New-York oe 
Am. Exchange Nat.... 
Nat. Bk. of Commerce. 
National Broadway.... 
Mercantile National... 
Pacific ..... ceveccecees 
Nat. Bk. of the a ° 
Chatham National.. 
People's 
Nat. Bank of N. Am.. 
Harover National 
Irving National 
National Citizens’ 
Nassau 
Market & Fulton Nat.. 
Nat. Shoe & Leather. 
Corn iixchange 
Continentai National.. 
Oriental 
Imp. & Traders’ 
National Park......... 
East River National... 250,000 
Fourth National 3,200,000 
Central National 2,000,000 
Second National 300,000 
Ninth National 750,600 
First 500,600 
Third National...... eee =61, 000,00 
New-York Nat. 200.000 
Bowe Bank... 250,000 
New-York Co. Nat.... 200,000 
German-American 756,000 
Chase National......«.. 500,000 
Fifth Avenue 100.000 
German Exchange 200,000 
Germania 200,000 
U. S. National . 500,000 
Lincoln National . 800,000 
Garfield National . 
Fifth National 
Bank of the Metropolis. 
West Side . 
Seaboard National 
Sixth National 
Western National .... 
First National, Br’k'n.. 
National Union 
ae! National .... 

. Prod. Exchange. 


Total National .. 
Total State 


rc) 
3 


~ 
co 
= 


_ 


to 
NNROCH 


to 


300,000 
600,000 
1,000,000 
300,000 
400, 000 
200,000 


GUL, 000 
300,000 
200,000 
&. 000,000 
5,000,000 


torn 


_ -_ 
SCOTCH ON AO 


500,000 
750,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 
300,000 
Nat.. 1,400,000 
2,090,000 


torn 


65 ~, 900 
365,200 
7,164,000 
“'968'500 
69,800 
hus, 100 
426,500 
294,600 
1.385.200 
1,121,100 
€04,000 
654,800 


603,200 

668,000 

316,600 

848,600 

820,800 
g 


266,8 

347,700 
360,300 
918,000 
5: 5, 000 


me 


10 000. "000 
gr $60,933,800 


. .$49, 850,000 
13,141,900 


10,772,700 


er 


moomCs Poe ees 


2 520. 200 
516,800 5,263,100 


bt bt STDS oe CO 


8. 858, 800 
8,447,600 


in P ibised haa s and én’ ‘Yudteane 
Millions—Reserve Increase, $1,909. 000. 


1896. 1895. 

Feb, 15 ...... 36,818,875 33,513,425 

Feb. seeeee 28,627,050 25 
Feb. 
March 
March Louw 
March 21..... 
March 28..... 
April 4 
April 11 ..... 


April 18 ..... 
April 25 


seeeee 


oreewe 


76,355,375 
Me re 
«+. 20,328,275 72,134, 
July 10.2 252555 22/287/275 73,941,375 
The following table shows the surplus reserve 
at this time for a series of years: 


, 237,275) 1891. Roe te <a roy 33.078 
7 





. 15, otf, 025 1887 sececcesee 7, y26, 100 


*Deficit. 


rincipal items of the bank statement, as well as 


dividual banks: 
Percentage of Reserve to 
Liablili- 
Deposits. ties. 
s2.6 030, ‘000 $12,130,000 28.0 
2,659,000 16,501, 25.7 
2 036, 800 10, — bee 30.6 


8,144 29.7 
19,346, $00 29.3 
4,401,000 29.1 
26,857,900 83.0 
26.3 

YO $1.7 
82.3 





seeee! 


g 


a 
#85) 


HOUR I 
Be 
e 
Pm 


baa 
or ta 


IS 
= 
) 
> 
@ 


e 
8 


to 
— 


CQrotete coco ce coho Miowce 
NNSSESREERSNE SESE! 
SWI OCKOTHCIOAs DAO 


Se 
Cc 
Ys 


8 


or 
$28 


BEGRES 


sees Sesecseeeses 


tS 
x 


CO 


E 


A“1Dh 
we 


a mI n1 GB 
S23 


te be 
DOIN SAE ODN OS bo 


- s 


- 


TO BO O 
HE oes 
uo 
S 
Ss 


3 
ste be 
=] 

So 


ao 
me OV 
_ 
- 


bt 
mo 
Lad bee Fe 


BeSS 
RRoo 
—s 
See © 
soe 
iho oS: 
aoomtys 
SS=SSS= 
=~) 


SESSSSLTESSS FS SESSESESESETE SSEESE 


sorb 
Ze 
& ne 
reaSes 
i] 


b 
& 


com 
< 
to 


ti 
ra 
PS 


ro Seoet- 


de 


ae 
ha he 2 oe 
—s 
“Oe to 
id - 


to 


2,858,700 


eo 
— 
PSs 
tom: 
= 
— 


6,520,400 
768,100 
695,600 
781,500 
175,000 
129,000 
772,000 
.271,900 
5,081,000 


“12 g0 69.0 Ibo ESO 
ex to 


2,281,000 2: 

6.341,000 2 

200,000 1,508,000 2 
2,880,200 

701,000 

1,782,000 
495,400 

230,700 


on 


Se 168, oe 
478,800 
24,400 
529,200 


1,931,900 
2,976,400 





Total $60,622,700 $74,075,700 $477 
*As per official reports: 47 National Banks, Ma 





7,152,900 


1 ) $61,950,800 $86,158,500 $5038, ~ he 100 
y. 7, 1896; 


18 State banks, May 27, 1896 





OUTSIDE SECURITIES. 


Messrs. Tobey & Kirk, 8 Broad 


Street.) 


(Reported by 


3id. Asked. 
Acker, Merrall & Condit 6s O4 at 
American Bank Note Bt 
American Grocery ist 
American Smokeless Powder Co. 
*American Surety Company 
American Typet ounders’ 
American Typefounders’ pf. 
Atlantic Mutual '06 scrip ... 
tAtilantic Trust (new) F 
Bond & Mortgage Guarantee Co.. 
+Boston & New-York Air Line .. 
Boston & New-York Air Line pf. . 
Broadway & Seventh Avenue .....++- 192 
tBroadway & Seventh Avenue Ist....104% 
TBroadway & Seventh Avenue 2d....- 107 
tBroadway Surface, lst 5s 
tBroadway Surface 2d 
Brooklyn City Ratlroad 
Brooklyn, Bath & West End & 
Brooklyn Elevated 
Brooklyn, Queens Co. & Sub, 5 
tBuffalo Street Railway Ist 
Buffalo Street Railway stock 
Celluloid Company stock 
*Central_& South American Tel 
Centrai Cross-Town 
Central Park, North & East River... 
Central Trust Company 
Chicago & Nor. Pac. R. R. s 
Cin., Jack, & Mack. R, R. 
Commercial Cable Company stock....l: 
Coney Island Jockey Club stock 
Consolidated Car Heating stock 
Consolidated Gas of N. 
Consumers’ Gas (Jersey City) atock. . 
Consumers’ Gas (Jersey City) bonds. 
Continental Trust 
+Cramps’ Shipyard stock 
Detroit, Hillsdale & S, W. 
Dry Dock, East B’way & B. R. 
tDry Dock, East Broadway & Battery 
5 per cent. scrip 10 
Icdison Elec. Il. te Brooklyn 
ie ighth Avenue Raitiroad 
lonsley Land Company 
Equitable Gas, N. Y¥. 
Farmers’ Loar 
Pideiity & Casualty Company 
Fort Wayne Gas stock 
Fort Wagne Gas Ist ts. 
42d Gt., Man. & St. Nich. 
342d St. .. Man. & St. Nich. 
42d St.. Man. & St. Nich. 
Fourth “National Bank 
Gallatin National Bank 
Gartield National Bank . 
Gold & Stock Tejegraph. 
Grand Rapids Gas stock. 
Grand Rapids Gas lst 
Guaranty Trust Company 
Hide & Leather National Bank 
Hecker-Jones-Jewell Milling pf... 
Hecker-Jones-Jewell Milling bonds 
Herring-Ha . 
Herring-H ull- M farvin pf.....-eeeeeseee 
tHobokcn Land Improvement Co. 5s.. 
Hudson River Telephone stock ‘ 
Importers & Traders’ National Bunk.. 
Indianapolis Gas stoecK..... 
Indianapolis Gas bonds 
Ind. Nat. & Ill. Gas Co. 
International Ocean Telegiaph 
tIron Steamboat 
Kings County Traction 
Knickerbocker Trust Company 
Lafayette Gas stock. soeeree se 
Lafayette Gas ¢ ompany ist "és. 
Lawyers’ Surety Company 
Little Rock & Memphis R, , 
Logansport & Wab. Val. Gas 6s 
Logansport & Wab. Val. Gas stock... 
*Lorillard Company pf 101 
*#Madison Square Garden stocK....+.+ -> 
+Madison Square Garden 24...-.+e-+- 73 
Mahoning Coal Railroad pf....e.+----108 
*Manhattan Trust Company ...-+- 140 
Mechanics’ National Bank.....-cee++-- 
Memphis Taxing Dist. 6s, 1907.......-108 
Memphis Taxing Dist. 6s, 1915 
Mercantile Trust Company 
Metropolitan Trust Company “par “ans 
Mexican Nat. Exposition & Ll. Co. .¢ e 
Michigan-Peninsuiar Car Company.. 
Michigan-Pentusular” ver Co. pt 
Mich.-Pen. Car Co. 5 p. bonds 
Mutual Gas Co. of New- York 
National Citizens’ Bank 
National Bank of Commerce 2 
National Shoe & Leather Bank....... v5 
*National Wall Paper stock.....+-+++ +. 
Newburg Electric Gs 97 
Newburg Electric stock 
New-Jersey & N. Y. Rf. 
*+New-Orleans Pacific 1. 
New-Orleans Pacific 1. 
N. ¥. & BE. R. Gas Company stock... 
: & E. R. Gas Company pt 
5 Y. & &. R. Gas Company ist 
. ¥. & E. R. Gas Co. consols 
r. & @ Lake R. BR. 2d... 
. ¥., LD. BB. & W. atock.. 
N. Y¥. Loan & Imp. stock... 
N. Y. & N. J. Telephone ..... 
New-York Alr Brake Company. 
New-York Biscuit Co. 6s -. 104 
New-York Life Insurance & Trust... .950 
N. ¥. Security @ Trust........cc00- 2 
Nicaragua Canal Construction (new).. 
North Ehore Traction pf. ...ccccccces 
tNorthwestern Telegraph 7s 
Northwestern Telegraph Co. stock. 
eae Hudson Company R. R. 5s. 
N. & Penn. Telephune stock 
RE. & Syracuse Railroad 
Pacific & Atlantic Telegraph..... 
Pennsylvania Coal 
*Postal Telegraph & Cable..... eos 
Pratt & Whitnoy......ccscccccccess 
jrvatt & Winey pr Re 
Real Estate Trust Company 
Reisof Mining Company bonds es 
Richmond St. R’way & Elec. Co. Ist. 
Safety Car Heating & Light Co 
Second Avenue Railroad stock........ 
tSecond Avenue R. R. Ist Os..... «107% 
Sixth Avenue Railroad stock....... eos 
#Southern & Atlantic Telegraph...... 84 
St. Paul Gas stock........++- covccce 61 
*Standard Gas ..... eceqees 
Standard Gas pf 
yStandard Gas Ist...... pee ebar cece aes 
Standaré Oil! Trust 
{Steinway Railway 6s 110% 
Terre Haute & Indianapolis R. R. Co. 44 
Texas & Paciie Coal Company Iist.... 93 
‘Texas & Pacific Coal stock...... seeee & 
Third Avenue Railroad 
Third National Bank 
Title Guarantee & Trust 
#Toledo, St. L. & K. C. 
Tradesmen’s National Desk Sansense «+e 88 
Trenton Potteries,......ccccsccccace o 8 
Trenton Potteries pf.....sereccecees oe 
Srow Dircetury Pl... .ccccocccccces tee ne 
*tinion Ferry stock..... achnios s 65 
7Union Ferry 5s.. 
tUnion Railway ist 5s 
Union Railway Co, (Huckleberry). 


10214 
984 


“ix 


205 
600 
yo 


AY. 


serene eee 


Union eee 
Union Sypewrlter Ist pf 
Union Typewriter 2a pf 
Union Typewrtt er 
United Electric Light & Power 1st 
U. S. Mortgage & Trust Company.... 
“United States Trust 
Wagner Cer Company 134% 
* Washington “rust Company eoeeenee 180 
Western Gas Company 63 
tWestern Gas Company 
Worcester Traction 
Worcester Traction pf 
Worthington Pump 
*Worthington Pump 

*Ex dividend. fihessing’. 


Bid. Asked. 


With interest, 





THH LONDON MARKET, 


American railway shares were firm in the Lon- 
don market. The principal changes were: Ad- 
vanced—New-York QGentral, %, to 98%; a he 
Central, \%, to SO%: Canadian ‘Pacific, it’ to 6256 ; 
St. Paul, %, 6%; Reading, %, to nig and 
Louisville, 4g, to 50%. Declined—Atchison, %, te 
14; do, prefe erred, 1s to 203%, and Erie first pre- 
ferred, 4, to 34%. British consols were un- 


changed for money at i13 an 
the account at 113 7-16. % and 1-16 high for 





RAILWAY EARNINGS. 


a, New-Orleans, Texas and Pacific Rail- 
yays— 
New-Orleans & Northwestern— 
$96. 
Mileage , 195 
Month June 99, 0% 
629,345 
Alabama & Vicksburg-- 
Mileage 42 
Month June....... $33,866 
From Jan. 1 247,940 
Vicksburg, Shreveport & oS eae 
Mileage 189 
Month 
From Jan. 1...... 
Ann Arbor— 
Mileage 
4th week June.... 
Month 
ist week July.... 
From Jan. 1 
Atlantic & Danville— 
Mileage 
4th week June.... 
Month 


189 
$31,7 750 
254,918  288'948 

807 
$29,503 

93,149 
23,105 
536, 287 


285 
%. oe 


eirainsnan & Atlantic— 
Mon:h June.. 
From Jan, 1 
Canadian Pacific— 
Mileage . 
Ist week July.. 
From Jan, 1 
Carélina Midland— 
Mileage 
Month June 


$i 593 


Chesapeake & Ohio— 
Mileage 
ist week July. 
From Jan, 1 

Chicago & Grand Trunk— 
4th week June.... 68, 666 

1,596, 167 

Chicago, Peeria & St. Louis— 
Mileage 222 
4th week June. 
Month 


749, bas 


59,179 
1,322,012 


$15,002 

62,208 
456,217 
985,005 
< Ports.— 


222 
$18,533 
71,227 
432,696 
916,237 
Cin., Georg. 
Mileage 
Month June...... 


42 
From Jan. 1 $5,835 


80,038 


"349 3849 
$19. rer $13,874 
410 45,495 
839, 749 §©276,593 
N. O. & Texas Pacific— 
336 


291; 500 
Cineinnati, 
Mileage 


Month June 836 


$251,000 
1,642,000 


$279,000 $296,699 
1, 628,169 1,660,091 
Cincinnati, Ports. & Virginia— 
Mileage 111 111 
Month June $21,555 $21, 424 
From Jan, 1...... 131,131 120,808 
Cincinnati, paginaw & Mackinaw— 
4th week June. $3,008 $2,861 
Col., Sandusky & Wecking- 
Mileage 72 
4th weeks June.. $25. 767 
75,592 


Month 
870,146 


111 
24,542 
17,316 


272 
cae 
From Jan. po 841,829 
Calusa & Lake— 

Mileage 22 
Month June...... $1,100 
From Jan. 1 5,900 
Des Moines, — & Western— 
Mileage 1 150 
Month June $27,872 
From Jan. ‘1...... y 1 6 
Detroit, @. H. & Milwaukee— 
4th week June.... $22,680 
From Jan. $82,242 


Duluth, 3% S. & Atlantic— 


4th week June. 
Month .. 
From Jan, 1... 
From July 1 

Evansville & Indianapolis— 
Mileage 156 
lst week -£ $4,645 
From Jan. 143, 

Evensville Fy Richmond— 
Mileago .......00% 1 
4th week June.... 
Month 
From Jan, 1 

Evansville & Terre Haute— 
Mileage 167 1867 
Ist week July. «-- $19,261 $18, 577 
From Jan, 1 545,924 612, 

Florida Central & Peninsular—' 
Mileage 940 
4th week June.... $42,174 
Month 159,180 
From Jan. 1...... 1,086,904 

Fort Worth & Rio eco? 
Mileage 46 
Month June..... $18. ast 
From Jan. 1 153, 202 

Gatsden & Atalla Union— 
Mileage 1 
Month Jume...... $1,958 
From Jan, 1...... 3,433 


22 
$1,100 
7,400 


$22,560 
448,654 


5e4 

$63, 157 
175,554 
741,943 
1,769,143 


572 
$52,887 
180,863 
899.143 

1,789,524 


165 156 
$5,595 $3,490 
142,370 132,751 

102 102 
8,01T 
0,047 

610 


eeeeee 


H0 
£41,159 
166,883 
1,034,715 

146 
$25,287 
174, 707 

11 


$605 
3,933 





eal 


From July 1...... 1, te He 
Georgia pentnere & Florida— 
Mileage é 285 
Month June...... $67,354 
From Jan. 1...... 425,242 
Grand Rapids & Indianapolis— 
Mileage .......0.» 486 

4th week Tune. oes 


From July Tisches 2,142, 281 


Grand Trunk— 
Mileage 3,512 
4th vows June,.... we pod 

on 


From Jan, 1...... * Beat, B16 
Humeston & Shenandoah— 

Mileage 

Month June 

From Jan. 1 
Illinois Central— 

Mileage 

Month 


8,117,416 


95 
$6,384 
45,402 


m Jan. 
From July 1 

International & Great Nerthern— 
Mileage 775 77 
ist week July.. ett 
From Jan. 1. 472,523 

Interoceanic— 
Mileage 
Week June 20.... 


531 
$41,000 
1,067,416 


531 


1,135,552 
Iron Railway— 
Mileage 20 
Month June $3,768 
25,298 
Kansas City & New- eR 
Mileage 153 
Month June 18,610 
From Jan, 1...... 
Kansas City, 9 tts & Gut— 
Mileage 236 
Ist week July. ee 17, 300 
From Jan. 1...... 25,675 
Kansas City Suburban eae 
Mileage 35 35 
ist week os eae ove $9,980 $8,149 
From Jan. 162,320 122,199 
Lake Erie, pe & Southern— 
Mileage < 61 
Month June $8. 739 $3283 
From Jan. 1 0, 500 
Lake Erie & Western— 
725 
$59,352 
1,780,180 


153 


236 
$7,500 
253,475 


Mileage ve’) 
lst week July.. $66, 100 
From Jan. 1 1,762,923 

Lehigh & Hudson Fea: era 
Mileage 90 
Month June $34,331 
From Jan, 1...... i9s, 603 

Long Island— 

Mileage .....c.... 392 
Month June... ~~ $400,142 
From Jan, 1 + 1,677,205 


Louisville, Henderson & = 
Mileage 
Month June. <9 $80. 301 
From Jan. $20 acess 21,586 
Manistique— 
ee eee 
Month Juno... eco 
From Jan. 1.... 
Mexican ro eo 
Mileage 
ist week July.... 
From Jan, 1...... 5,0 
Mexican “peeeamernentl 
Mileage 
ist week July. s 
From Jan. 1...... :2 
Mexican Southern— 
8d week June.... 
From Jan. 


Minneapolis & St. Louis— 
MUeage 87 
$36,687 
985,200 


90 
$35,339 
218,964 


867 
$436,630 
1,746,031 

Louis— 
166 


$32,620 
190, 157 


44 
$12, 641 
67,797 


oe 


,860 
$146,127 
4,748,426 


ist week July.... 
om Jan, 1...... a 
Minneapolis, St. Paul & 4 s. 
Mileage 1,16: 
4th week June. 


Missour! Pacific— 
Mileage 
lst week July... 
From Jan, 1 
Central Branch— 
Mileage 
ist week July.... 
From Jan. 1 
Mobile & meprrenrens rice 
Mileage 
Month Junea..... ° 
From Jan. 1. 
New-York Central— 
Mileage 2,396 
Month 3,652,472 $3,436,373 
Fro an. 1,053,911 20,830,486 


48,000 $323'00 


388 

$8,000 
293,000 

149 


$19,064 
131,203 » 


149 
19,504 
81,479 


- 


New-York, 
Mileage 
ist week July.. 


Ontario & ras 


477 
75, 155 
° ~et 01,872 


47T 
$64,710 
1,748,666 
Ohio Southern— 
Mileage .... ‘ 
4:h week June. ee 
Month 
From Jan. 1.... 868,607 
Peoria, Decatur & BEvansville— 
Mileage i 834 
lst week July.... $14,468 $12,765 
From Jan. 1 425,850 443,681 
Pittsburg, Marion & Chicago— 
Mileage 5 
Month . $3,404 
From Jan. 20,750 
Quincy, Omaha & Kansas City— 


129 
23,523 


226 
$16,595 
60,120 


226 
$15,879 
46,470 


889,736 


25 
$8,743 
20,787 


129 
20,167 
17,575 
St. Louis Southwestern— 

Mileage 1, s7i'an 


Ist week July.... 
From Jan. 1...... 890 2,03" 353 


St. Paul & Duluth— 
Mileage .....ccece 248 248 
Month June.... $125,290 $121,900 
From Jan, ! 625,690 608,206 


San Francisco & Northern are: 
$e1.078 
From Jan. i 68, 953 


Sheridan, Shreveport & “Bogthera— 
Miieage 56 
Month gis. on $20,511 
From Pia, 863,952 

Silverton— 
Mileage 
Month 


South Haven & BPastern— 
Mileage 
Month June $2,657 
From Jan, 1. 9,876 


Toledo, Peoria & war 
47 


Mileage 

4th week June.... $20, 957 

Month 78,291 
478,359 

From Juiy 1.... 978,649 


Toledo, Saginaw & Muskegon— 
4th week June.. 2,695 2,081 


Western New-York & Pennsylvania— 
43 643 


71,700 $88,300 

. 8,800 278,300 

Froin Jan. 1.. P 1,347, 783 1,492,415 
From July 1 8,168 3/299 8,281,963" 


Chicago & artnom Pacific for May— 
Gross earnings.. 117,088 $182,021 
Operating ex 111,148 
Net earnings 20,873 

From Jan. 1— 
Gross earnings.... 809,250 
Operating ex..... 102,940 
Net earnings 206,310 

Colorado, Sandusky & 
Gross earnings.... 1,872 
Operating ex ba. 450 
Net earnings..... 7,422 

From Jan, 1— 
Gross earnings.. 294,554 
Operating ex.. 255,403 
Net earnings 89,151 
From July 1— 
Gross earnings.... 
Operating ex.. 
Net earnings 
*Deficit. 


Fiint & Pere Marquette for 3 
Mileage 637 
Gress earnings.. $205,617 
Operating ex..... 157, 392 
Net earnings....- 2 
Charges 
Deficit 


20 

$7,702 

87 87 
$1,697 
7,100 


13,984 


832,570 
106,917 
225,653 


1,015,178 
772,202 
242,975 
255,799 
*12,824 


2,208,533 
1,627,336 
576,107 
556,712 
19,485 


Gross earnings.... 

Operating ex 

Net Sarainge, 

Char 

Surplu . 
From July . 

Gross earnings.. 

Operating 


17,917 


. 2,422,420 
1,799,309 
623,111 
512,350 
Surplus 110,761 
*Deficit. 


Illinots Central, Month of fer 


Mileage 2,8: 

Grepa's arnings.... 1, 540, 441 1,651, as3 

Operating ex..... 1,222,585 1,074,014 
$17,356 577,819 


Net earnings..... 
From Jan. 1— 
vo S ras. 753 7,720,061 
§80,745 6,230,207 
2387. OUS 2,489,854 


Gross earnings. 
Operating ex 
Net earnings 
From July 1— 
Grosa earnings... 
Operating. ex 
Net earnings é 
Philadelphia & Erie for May— 
Gross earnings.... ol. 561 
oo adr ex 264,448 
Nei earnings 127, 114 
From Jan, 1— 
Gross earnings.... :. 4 6732 
Operating ex . 24 
Net earnings 38a 
From July 1—- 
Gross earnings.... 
Operating ex 
Net earnings 


Toledo & Chio Centra for ak 
Gross earnings. . 127,708 Ba 
Operating ex 99, 118 
Net earnings 
Other income..... 

Yotal imerease.... 
Charges 
Deficit 

From Jan. i 
Gross earnings....- 
Operating @CX..+-.+ 
Net earnings 
Other income... 
Total increase. . 
Charges 
stout aay 

m July 1— 

Gross carnings. «++ 1,796,652 
Operating ex. - 1,216,449 
Net earnings. . «-s- 580,203 
Other income..... 
Total increase.... 
Charges 
Surplus 


090, 737 7 
822,288 


5,357,413 


125, bid 


1,473, 801 
1,114, 201 
358, C00 


8,993,409 


irgrts 
»206, 463 





*Deiicit. 


1,300,741 


$8 
1,572,719 


$42,640 


$17,616 
24,025 110,958 


1,293,353 
8,857,191 


95 
$9,152 
55,915 


2,8 2,888 888 
$1, pik 525 #1, 508,927 $1, aa 336 


8,517,825 


9,676,273 
124,940, 490 18; ,056,994 20,657,464 


$12,488 
1,460, 068 


531 
$4. 726 
443 


20 
2,411 
9,221 

153 
$19,173 
147,249 

236 


9,060 
575 


83 
$6,156 
114,957 


61 
Bisse 


725 
$54,579 
1,557,784 


ei 
41,824 
brite 


$426, 005 
1,784,169 


166 


44 
$10,761 
80,978 


1,860 
$137,435 
4,417,186 
1,219 


$71,640 
2,177,778 


10,276 
245,510 


$34 $21 
-10,591,000 10,516, 000 10, 101, 933 


88S 
$9,000 
412,629 


149 
18,806 
7,308 


2,396 
3,837,909 
9, 638,44 


From July 1......45,032,311 42, 488,586 43, 678,200 


477 
74,695 
1,821,656 


226 
$17,173 
89,041 
235,918 


834 
$11,330 
838, 490 


25 
1,820 
5,487 


$20,064 
112,570 


345° 
2,015, 358 


248 
$127,969 
627,083 


mts 
7,40 
f5'207 


20 
$6,745 


915,38 


643 
84,300 
31,000 

1,316,418 


Means for May— 
87,118 


T 

$187, 7x1 
151,523 
86,253 
52,076 
14,823 


1,018,216 


2,261,633 
1,671,133 
590,500 
565,523 
25,187 


2,883 
1,427,871 
1,058,528 

874,048 


7,179,989 
5,408,586 
1,771,403 


Cry 412,965 17, 548,067 19,220,128 
» 190,654 12,239,083 


6,081,045 
$309, 608 
229,055 
$0,553 
1,354,245 
1,008,337 
345,903 


2,909, 086 
2,355,872 
053,21 


sc 


16,817 
Gross earnings 119, 862 
Operating ex..... 


58,035 
Net earnings..... 61,827 


Wisconsin Central for May— 
Gross eé ngs.... 385,587 
Operating ex..... 824,353 
Nee ye. ¥-° 61,234 
@nes s gl on 

Operating ex..... 

Net earnings..... " 
From July 1— 

Gross Ran By oad 3, 996,225 

Operating ex..... 15, 602 

Net earnings..... i 80,533 


The Chronicle computes the gross earnings of} 
z. roads for the fourth week of June at $8,570 «} 
809, increase, $882,948, or 11.49 per cent.; 122 
roads for June report $37,762,780, increase, 
ag 120 roads for six months ended June 
1896, report $171,278,989, increase, $4,793,422. 
one statement of the Welsbach Light Comparty . 
for the fiscal year ended April 30 shows net earn-— 
ings of $506,039. Four quarterly dividends that 
were declared amounted to $4]2,740, and after 
inventories and interest on bonds were ch 
off, $34,181 was carried to profit a. Lees sure 
plus, making undivided profits of $135,33 


oooeond 
woneed 


woooead 
‘ 

seeree) 

~~ 


1,621,294 1,572, = 
15116,951 ‘98 
504,343 Bs,102 


eoered 
eere ee 


1,163;396 





FINANCES OF THE NATION. 


Condition of the Treasury, with Re« 
ceipts sad Expenditures, 


WASHINGTON, July 11.—Following is a state 
ment of the condition of the United States Treas< 
ury and the receipts and expenditures of the 
Government on the llth day of July, 1896: 

CASH IN THE TREASURY. 


Gold coin... ...-..-«..-.--$109,583, 162 
Gold bullion...........-.. 82,690,682 


Total .. we ee sows oe $142,278, 8446 
Net outstanding gold cer- 
tiflcates .....+<-- 


Standard silver dollars... . $387, 
Silver bullion............ 74,7 


Total .... cscs. cee e-+ «$868,578, 488 
Net outstanding silver cer- 
hag on ces voceseccscs S0R, 586,008 


serene 


ott? builion of 1890 (cost). i. HOG 265, 5,698 


Patel 0.0 oss ccgssoccces $128, 5,137,290 
Less outstanding Treasury 
notes ... - 
United States” Aotes. 
Net outstanding currency 
Certificated 2... cecceeeee 
Balance .....ceeees 
Treas 
National bank notes... 
Fractional silver coiz.. 
Fractional ourrency....... 
Minor coin.., 1,112,41 
Deposits in National banks 17,161. 320 
Bonds and interest paid.. 6.081,23 


Total . $86,799,881 
Less National bank wh per 
cent. fund 8,011,428 
Ouhtanding 
rafts . 6,404,133 . 
Disbursing 
25,168,285 
5,278,515 


ances. 
2,042,175 


+ 129,187,290 
> 116,816,565 ° 
82,130,000 


oiticers’ 
Post 


Miscellaneous items... 


eee 


89,900,393 


CO mec mec c es ees nese re remesesenes 


Available cash balanoe, including gold 
reserv wcecees+ 262,910,887 


RECEIPTS. 


This 
Day. 


This . This 
Month. Fiseal Year. 
Customs ..,... $827,956 $4,273,485 $4,273, 4 485 
Internal revenue. 590.421 6,120,187 6,130,187 
Miscellaneous ... 18,483 664,047 “664,047 


Total ........ $936,817 $11,087,669 $11,087,669 
EXPENDITURES. 
This PP on = This 
] Year. 


Tiseal 
$4,635.000 $4,918.03 
BP cccecccceces 080,000 
eRe 2/240,000 2: 240,000 
TRIO * cccmntias 000 Pepe 290; 

Pensions .....-<. 5,872,000 5,872,000 
Interest ...0.-.-- 177,000 5,873,000 5,873,000 


Total ........$1,838,000 $20,268,000 $20,268,000 
Excess of expend- 
itures over re- 
ceipts ......... 451,182 9,180,830 9,180,336 
NATIONAL BANK FUND. 
This This This 
Deposits under act Day. Month. Fiscal Year. 
July 14, 1890... $124,960 $124,966 
Redemptions un- 
der act July 14, 
1890 .,......... $66,220 255,644 
REDEMPTION OF NOTES. 
boa - areten ees 


(Since 1 iss 9. \(Bince 890.) Total. 
To date... soci 793, pe $80, ae 525 $507,968, 
This fiscal y’r. 504, 6,215 2,640, 
Er month,... Z bos, 6 138, 215 2. 640, 84 





Civil and miscel- 
laneous 


Pewee wee 





ae ee ee 


255, 644 


1 
Ma 
3 a aaee 188,670 10,850 4, 
*Net gold and bullion, including $100,000,000 re- 
served for wale ie 3 of United States notes, 
Section 12, act J 
United States held by the Treasurer of 
the United States to secure National bank cir- 
eulation; urine 6s, $10,046,000; 5 per cents, 
$18, 067, 500 ‘ cents of 1895, $31,878,050; 4 
Hei $60; ce 1 eas .450; 2 per cents, §22,- 
1,850) % total, $228,963 
To secure eh moneys in Batjonal bank 
6s, $800,000 


PF oun, 

er cents ates a $1. 

1801, 2 per cents, «gs Fi - 
eis. 600.” 


sR. eeetens During the week ended 
0—United States bonds deposited, fia, 250; 
1 States bonds withd:awn, $108.5 
lonal bank circulation Pt rer si Cur- 
$225,659,695; gald notes, $87,597. Na- 
tional bank notes: During the week ended July 
10—Received for redemption, 767,172; redeemed, 
to be returned to of issue, $1, 669,980 
To be destroyed and new notes —— og “e731, - 
087; to be destroyed and retired, $i 33,899; de- 
posits recéived for redemption of notes of Na- 
cireulation, banks fail in Iquidation, and reducing 
ore — $79,060; balance of such deposits 
Treasury, $20,087,558 
"rhe: receipts from customs for to-day were 
$827,956; from internal revenue, $590,421; mis- 
cellaneous, $63,488; National notes re- 
ceived for redemption, $519, 








Financial Continued on Page 19. 








MR. LABOUCHERE ON NEWSPAPERS 


He Says They Do Not Infiwence Opin« 
ion, but Simply Supply Phrases. 


From London Truth. 

That “independent thinking is dying 
out,”’ as Lord Rosebery opines, is a some- 
what doubtful proposition, because inde- 
pendent thinking has been the exception 
rather than the rule from all time. In 
the Garden of Eden Eve let the Serpent 
think for her, and then used her influence 
over Adam to force on him what that 
Serpent had impressed on her mind. Men 


have always been sheepishly inclined, and 
this characteristic applids even more to 
their minds than to their bodies. The aim 
of party politics just now ts to crush out 
independent thought and to convert the 
many into the pawns of the few. It is the 
party machine rather than the newspapers 
that strikes at independent thought. 

Lord Rosebery, however, ascribes this 
docadence of independent thought to th® 
vast number of magazines and newspapers. 
This might be correct if all these publica- 
tions were themselves of the same way 
of thinking. But they are not, and con- 
sequently a man whe takes his opinions 
from them would have no opinion. never 
have believed in the influence of the press 
on public opinion. What newspapers do is 
to furnish each phrase of thought with 
phrases wherewith to defend in conversation 
opinions already formed. 

The London daily press is in the hands 
of some dozen individuels. Like Majesty, 
each newspaper asumes the grandiose “‘ we,” 
and postures 48 an oracle. But the fact 
that ‘‘ we” is a vague and anonymous en- 
tity is fatal to all influence, I should say 
that @ provincial newspaper, whose pro- 
prietor or editor ts a known man in the 
locality through whick the newspaper cir 
Culates, exer far more influence over 

ublic opinion in that locality than all the 

mdon dailies combined. Provincial news- 
Papers are read in the loealites they serve; 
metropoMtan dailies’ articles are seldom 
read, even in London, the purchasers of 
London papers being fonder of news than 
of articles. 

What is a newspaper? It is a commer- 
elal undertaking for making money by 
means of advertisements, To obtain adver- 
tisements circulation is needed, and circu- 
laiion {is only secured by publishing the 
news cf the day. But the proprietor Hkes 
to air his own views, for what they are 
worth. Those who agree with him regard 
him as a wise man; those who disagree with 
him, as an ass. But I never yet krew any 
one whose own views were ever changed by 
an argumentative article, although they 
may perhaps sometimes be by evidence of 
fact. Whence, then, do individuals derive 
their opinions, if they neither think them- 
selves nor allow others to think for them ? 
This is a dificult question to answer. In 
politics, some seem to come into the world 
with a bias one way or the other, and this 
bias is confirnied, but only in the rarest 
cases modified, by communication with their 
fellow men 





Tallest Man in the County. 


From The Baltimore American. 

Amos Rohrbaugh, a retired and wealthy 
farmer, in Hanover, Penn., died on the 
9th inst. . aged sixty-eight years. He was 
nearly 7 feet in height, and weighed about 
450 nds. He had been suffering with 
stomach trouble for some _ and d 





| his illness lost 155 pounds in weight. \ 
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FINANCIAL DIRECTORY 





PaNKS, 


Merchants’ National Bank 


CAI ANi+ si Ri 


Chemical Nationa: 
Nai 


us 


42 Wall St. 





270 Broadway, 


al Bank oi Commerce 


iberty St and 35 Nassau St. 


Hanover National Bank 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000. SURPLUS. $1,900,000 
Band 11 Nassau St. 


The Nassau Bank 


Corne. Beekman and Nassau Streets. 


Centra! National 














291 Broadway. 





PHILADELPHIA, 


Fourth Street National Bank 
Capital, $1.500.000, Sarpius, $1,115,000, 


TRUS’ COMPANIES, 


Continental Trust Company, 
30 Broad St. 
ATLANTIC TRUST CUMMPANY, 
30 WILLIAM STREET, 
ZV F RANDOUPH Pres. I S ST’ YDAM, Sc’y 
NEW-YORK SECURITY & TRUST CO., 
44 and 46 Wali Street. 
SURPLUS, $1,250,000. 








CAPITAL, $1,000,000, 
Real Estate Trust Company of N. Y. 


Interest paid on Deposits. 4U Nassau St. 


The State Trust vo. 








100 Broadway. 


Washington Trust Company 
' ~re Ratiding. 250 Brondvwnry. 
Be BANKERS’ 


are 


HOLMES&CO 


G1 BROADWAY, NEW-YORK. 


Members of the New-York Stock Exchange. 


teceive accounts and deposits of firms, individ- 
wals, &c., and allow interest on daily balances. 

Buy and sell for cash or carry on margin at 
lowest rates of interest on the New-York. Phila- 
delphia, Boston, and Chicago Stock Exchanges, 
Stocks, Bonds, Grain, Coiton, &c. 





a 








CARLCS. 








HOLLISTER & BABCOCK 


77 AND *9 BROAD STKEET, 
DEAL IN 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


AND EXECUTE ORDERS AT THE 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 











FINANCIAL, 


~_——eOernrreeeeee eee ae OO OoOeeeOeeeSs e OeeeessSaeeeeeerre 


Silver Platform Discounted 


Political conventions are now over and public 
interest in them wilil rapidly subside. Legitimate 
market conditions should now have their normal] 
effect upon values. Confidence in success of sound 
money principles will eteadily grow. Good crops, 
good railroad earnings, and increased investment 
buying will make broader and better markets. 

The most scorching heat of political controversy 
Cannot confuse ideas as to the cheapness of all 
Our markets at this time. 


Write or call for our ‘* 400-PAGE MANUAL,” 
filustrated with railroad maps, giving complete 
infurmation of all RAILROAD and INDUSTRIAL 
pruperties, including highest and lowest prices for 
a series of 10 to 30 years of Stocks, Bonds, Grain, 
and Cotton, and also the methods of buying and 
selling on margin. 

ISSUED GRATIS AND MAILED FREE. 
“KS, IDSs, GRAIN, 
COTTON, PROVISIONS, 

Bought and sold for cash or on a margin of 
3t) 5 per cent. Commission 1-16. 

DETERMINING THE FINANCIAL RE- 
SPONSTIBILITY OCF THE FIRM WITH 
WHICH YOU DEAL IS AS IMPORTANT 
AS SELECTING THE RIGHT STOCKS, 

New-York Naticnal Bank references furnished. 

Twenty years’ experience, largest clientele, most 
commodious offices, best brokerage service. 


HAIGHT GFREESE 


BANKERS 
AND 


COMMISSION STOCK BROKERS, 


53 BROADWAY, NEW-YORK CITY. 
UP-TOWN BRANCH: 
1,182 Broadway, next to Delmurico’s, near 26th St. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 
85 STATE ST. 
DIRECT WIRES. 





_ 


G uaranty TrustCo. 
of New York. 


Pormerly New Yorks Guaranty and Indemnity Oo. 
Mutual Life Building, 

65 CEDAR 8SIREET N Y 
CAPITAL, . tent, dae $2,000,000 
SURPLUS. - - © «© + $2,000 000 

ACIS 4S TRUSTEE FOR CORPURATIONS. 
FIRMS 4ND CNDIVIDUALS AS GUARDIAN 
EXiLCUTOR AND ADMINISTRAIOR TAKES 
ENTIRE CHARGE OF REAL AND PERSONAL 
ESIATES 
INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 

subject to Check 0: on certificate 
WALYER G OAKMAN Presicent 
ADRIAN ISELIN. JR. Vice Presiaent. 
GEORGE R TURNBULL 20 Vice-President 
HENRY & MORRAY Treas and Sec 
2 NELSON BORLAND assist [reas and Sea 

OLR ECTORS 
Samue! D Bubcock, Adrian Iselin. Jr. 
Geo ge F Baker Augustus D Juilliaré, 
George 8S Bowaoin, James N Jarvie 
Frederic C: omwell, Richara A McCurdy, 
Walter R Gillette, Walter G Oakman, 
Rop tt Goeiet, Alexander E Orr, 
G G daven, Herry Rogers, 
Oliver Harriman, Henry W Smith 
R soémers Hayes. . BH McR fwombly, 
Charies R Henderson. Frederick W Vanderbilt 
William ©, Whitney 











TO THE HOLDERS OF 


Pittsburé and Connellsville 


FIRST NORTGAGE BONDS, 
Maturing July 1, 1898. 


The undersigned have entered into an arrange- 
ment in respect to the extension of the above 
Bonds. 

The privileges, In connection herewith, offered 
by gue Bankers, will EXPIRE ON JULY 15, 

SOG. 

The Circular, in respect to said extension, will 
be forwarded to holders sending their addresses 
to the undersigned. 


Speyer & Co., Vermilye & Co., 


80 Broad Street, Nassau & Pine Sts. 


ATZE gs 


ROADWAY c_DAR.. T. 


7—AND 
: 


State Trust Stock. 
Atlantic Trust Stock. 
U. 8. Mortgage & Trust Co. 


DEALT IN BY 


TOBEYW & BIRE, 


No. 8 Broad St. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 
NU. 6&9 WALL B 


T. 
MMERCIAL AND TRAVELERS’ 
REDITS ~ LE IN ALL PARTS OF 


CREDIT3 AVAILAB 
THE WORLD. 


























FINANCIAL, 


OPPORTUNITY — 


Is ALL ANY ONE COULD ASK. WE BE- 
LIEVE THIS SUMMER WILL BE EXCEP- 
TIONALLY FAVORALLE FOR PROFIT MAK- 
ING. READ OUR SUGGESTIONS IN SATUR- 
DAY’S LETTER. 


TB. WAND & 60, 


BANKERS & BROKERS, 
81 AND 33 BROADWAY, NEW-YORK. 
STOCKS, 





GRAIN, COTTON, 
SILVER, 
CENTRAL BRANCH: 
359 BROADWAY, NEAR FRANKLIN ST. 
UP-TOWN BRANCH: 
1270 BROADWAY, NEAR 334d ST. 
Call or send for our daily setter and circular. 


Amsricaa Spriis Wi’ Co, 


Ist mtge. 6 per cent. scrip 
Bought & Sold. 


J. S. BACHE & CO., 


47 Exchange Place, N. Y. 


ALL N. Y, CITY STREET RAILWAY 


AND OTHER INVESTMENT, SECURITIES. 


Rk, J. JACUB 8 & Cv., 
41 NEW ST., NEW-YORK. 
Members N. Y. Stock Exchange. Orders for 
stocks and bonds executed on commission. 


SAVINGS BANKS, 














E\ST RiVca ScVINGS BANK, 


NO. 3 CHAMBERS ST 
96th 


SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND. 
NEW-YORK, June §, 1896. 
A DIVIDEND at the rate of FOUUR VER 
CENT. per annum has been declared for the six 
months ending June 30 up»en aii accounts entitled 
thereto, from $5 to $3,0U0, payable after July 
10, 1896 DEPOSITS made on or before July 7 
will draw Interest from July 1. 
WILLIAM H. SLOCUM, President. 
CHARLES A. WHITNEY, Secretary, 


j ‘ ’ 

GRE NWIJd SAVIN :S BANK, 
Ss. E. Cor. Gth Ave. and 16th St. 
INTEREST AT THE RATE OF FOUR PER 
CENT. PER ANNUM for the SIX MONTHS and 
THREE MONTHS ENDING JUNE 30, 1896, will 
be credited depositors on ali sums from five dol- 
lars to three thousand dollars, entitled thereto 

under the by-laws, payable JULY »), 1896, 
Deposits made on or before JULY 10, 1896, will 
draw interest from JULY 1, 1896. 
JOHN HARSEN RHOADES Ftesident. 
JAMES Caer 1 Pec 
FRANCIS Hi LEGGETT, , 
B. OGDEN CHISOLM, '§ S*retaries. 











DIVIDENDS, 


—~ 


Office of WELLS, FARGO & CO. 
63 Broadway. 
New-York, June 20, 1896. 
THE REGULAR SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND 
of THREE PER CENT has been declared by 
the Directors of tis company, payable July 13, 
tsy¥6, at our office, as above. ; 
The transfer books will close June 30, 1896, ana 
reopen July 16 1896. 

H. B. PARSONS, 
CENTRAL RAILROAD CO. OF NEW-JERsry, 
143 Liberty St, 

New-York, July 6th, 1896. 
A dividend of ONE AND ONE-QUARIER 
PER CENT. has this day been declared, payable 
August Ist. The transfer books will be closed 
from 3 P. M. of Wednesday, July 15th, until 
Tuesday, July 2ist. J. W. WATSON, 
Treasurer. 





Assistant Secretary. 








MEETINGS AND ELECTIONS, 


THE STATE BANK, 
278 Grand Street. 

The annual election for Directors of this bank 
will be heid at the bank, No. 378 Grand St., on 
MONDAY, JULY 13th, 1896. The polls wiil be 
open from 3:30 to 4:30 o'clock P. M. 

J. H ROSENBAUM, Cashier. 





PROPOSALS. 
PROPOSALS FOR GUN FORGINGS.—Navy 
Depa.unent, Washington, July 10, 1896.—The 
attention of all steel manufacturers of the United 
States is hereby invited to the requirements of 
the Navy Department for gun forgings. This 
advertisement invites all domestic manufacturers 
of steel to swecify, in competition with one an- 
other, upon what terms they will engage to 
furnish the gun forgings herein mentioned, and 
no bids will be considered except such as engage 
to produce said forgings within the United States 
and of domestic material, nor will any bid be 
accepted uniess accompanied by evidence satis- 
factory to the department that the bidder is in 
possession of a plant adequate for its fuifill- 
ment. Bids are hereby invited for furnishing 
the Department the following material: Rough- 
bored and turned forgings for breechloading 
rifles, viz.: 20 sets 4-inch, 35 sets 5-inch, 50 
sets 6-inch, 2 sets 8-inch. For fyrms of pro- 
posal, information concerning shapes and weights 
of the gun forgings, the specifications governing 
the manufacture and the test for acceptance 
of the same, and for all other particulars, a'p- 
ply to the Chief of the Bureau of Ordnance, 
Navy Department, Washington, D. C. Proposals 
must be made in duplicate, sealed and addressed 
to the Secretary of the Navy, Washington, dD. 
C., and indorsed ‘‘ Proposals for Gun Forg- 
ings.’ They will be recetved at the Navy 
Department untl! 3 o’clock P. M., August 3, 1896, 
at which hour the opening of the b.ds will take 
place. Each proposal must be accompanied by 
a certified check, payable to the order of the 
Secretary of the Navy, for a sum equal to 
five per cent. of the amount of the bid. The 
check received from the successful bidder will 
be returned to him on his entering into a formal 
contract for the performance of the work, and 
giving bond for the same, with security, to the 
satisfaction of the Secretary of the Navy, in 
a pena] sum equal to fifteen ‘per cent. of the 
amount of his bid; but in case he shall fail 
to enter Into such contract, and give such bond 
within thirty days after notice of the acceptance 
of his proposal, the check accompanying such 
proposal shal! become the property of the Unired 
States. All checks accompanying proposals which 
are not accepted will be returned immediately 
after the award shall have been made. The 
right is reserved to waive informalities, and to 
reject any or al! bids. Ten per cent. will be 
retained from payments urmder the contract un- 
til completion thereof, and consgliance with the 
specifications. Preference for early deliveries 
and completion of the contract (date of which 
must be stated in the proposal) will be given, 
a penalty to be imposed for failure to coim- 
plete deliveries within the time specified in the 
contract. The attention of bidders is cailed 
to the provision of the act approved June 
6, 1896, making appropriations for fortifications, 
&c., limiting the price of steel for coast de- 
fense guns and mortars to twenty-four cents 
per pound.—H. A. HERBERT, Secretary. 


~ 
—_————— 
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YACHTING, 


~— PLPAA DALES 


DAIMLER MOTOR 


was awarded the Grand Prize 


(40,000 franes,) and also second, third and fourth 
prizes ir the Internationa! Contest at Paris, June 
13, 1895, over all competitors. 


THE DAIMLER MOTOR BOATS 


are the most satisfactory power boats now on the 
market; are superior to all others for safety, 
speed, comfort, and economy; no licensed engi- 
neer or pilot required. Launches of various sizes 
can now be seen in operation at our works. 


DAIMLER MOTOR COMPANY, 


Steinway, Long island City, N. Y. 
The Palatine insurance C mpany, Lid. 


21 Nassau St. Fire insurance on yachts upon the 
most favorable terms. Assets, $2,830,236.28. Sur- 
plus, $568,320.47. 
WM. BELL and WM. WOOD, Joint Managers. 
WM M BALLARD, Branch Secretary. 
Trustees—Gen. Louis Fitzgerald, Judge Ashbel 
Green, Hon. Chauncey M. Depew. 
YACHTS, &c. 
A.—We are designers and builders of high-speed 
and cruising yachts, steam and sail; all sizes 
and styles. Manufacturers of ‘* Seabury’s”’ 
Patent Safety Water Tube Boilers, latest design. 
Builders of simple, compound, and triple expan- 
sion marine engines. Also have for sale at 
Nyack works several fine steam yachts and 
launches. Inspection invited. Send for cata- 


CHARLES L. SEABURY & CO., 50 Broadway, 
N. ¥. 


FOR FLORIDA WATERS 
THE ONLY NAPHTHA LAUNCH 


Finished boats, 18 to 36 feet, In stocks, ready 
for delivery; 2,500 in operation. The most suc- 
cessful and satisfactory pleasure boat built. 
Send 10c. in stamps for new illvstrated catalogue. 

GAS ENGINE AND POWER COMPANY, 
Morris Heights, New-York City. 


ESTABLISHED 1878. 


MANNING’S YACHT AGENCY, 


45 BROADWAY, (Aldrich Conrt.) 
DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE OF YACHTS FOR 
SALE MAILED FREE ON REQUEST. 


Gras 


THE NEW-YORK TIMES. 


The Model of 
Decent and Dignified 
Journalism. 
Printing House Square, 

















New-York. 
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‘SIT WILL BE A GUGD 


How the Free-Silver Craze Strikes a 
Practieal Business Man, 


From The Columbus (Ohio) State Journal. 

Several of our business men were discuss- 
ing the silver question a few evenings ago. 
There were goid men, silver men, undecided 
men, and inquiring men in the group. Dur- 
ing the talk one man askea this question of 
the most pronounced silver man: 

“Suppose this was next November elec- 
tion day, and that by iz o’clock to-night 
the election returns should show that free 
silver had carried, what would happen all 
over the Uniied States to-morrow morning 
when business hours came? Think it over.” 

There was no immeuiate answer by the 
gentleman addressed, but as he sat so 
quietly, he was thinking seriously, and a 
like seriousness spread over the faces of 


the rest, and yet no reply. Then a sugges- 
tion was made that the Government could 
step in and in some way heip out in che 
trouble, 

“What trouble?” asked the questioner, 
and there was no answer. At length one, 
a free-coinage man, said: “lt wouid be a 
mighty good time to buy.” 

That answer and suggestion hit the nail 
squarely on the head. Yes, it would be a 
*gvod time to buy,’’ but buy what, and 
buy from whom? Buy what? Wreckage 
of manufacturing plants which are quiet, 
the men scattered over the land in search 
of work, the proprietors bankrupt, the once 
comfortable homes vacated, and the wife 
and children terrorized by the change. _ 

Buy what? ‘The stocks of merchandise 
with the iarge rolls of protested drafts and 
unpaid bills receivable, and the hundreds of 
small accounts on the ledgers wherein the 
bis payabie loom up so crushingly that 
the once prosperous and self-satisfied, suc- 
cesstul merchant droops bianched, hke a 
poor, sick girl, as he thinks of his home, 
his wife, his chilaren. 

Buy what? Homes, keuses, lands, stocks 
in banks, railroads, and industrials which 
always paid dividends. Anything—every- 
thing—in this market, this ‘‘ Devil’s Auc- 
tion” of the skeletons and death's heads of 
business ruin. Buy from whom? The as- 
signee, tne Sherimf, the consiable are the 
grim sellers, and for cash only, everything 
“Cc.O. D.” No trust over a singie night. 
Buy from whom? Your neighbor, your 
friend, fellow-member of your society; 
men whose little children play with 
yours. It will be no ‘“ business” deal- 
ings, with prices based on the laws 
of business—‘‘ demand and supply,” 
“the wants of trade,” and the like, 
as one factor in the operation of these 
iaws, is wanting. There will be no demand 
—all supply. No “sixty days—5 off for 
eash,” no running ledger accounts. It will 
be ‘“‘spot cash,” for in that market the 
grim sellers will make the settlement of 
disaster upon the basis of the world’s 
money of ultimate redemption. That storm 
will come. A few will live, but the many 
will go down. 


ANCESTRY OF GARRET A. HOBART. 





His Father and Mother Both Descend- 
ed from Granite State Sires, 


Cc. B. Jordan in The Concord (N. H.) Monitor. 

I know the history of the Hobart family. 
It is this: In 1786 Abel Hobart, then in his 
seventeenth year, left Holland, Mass., and 
came to Columbia, N. H. His outfit was 
an axe and a change of  underclothes. 
When he reached the town he found only 
two settlers there before him. The next 
year the Waliaces came to the same town. 
Among them was Betsey Wallace. In 1794 
Mr. Hobart married her. He had already 
pegun clearing a farm. The couple reared 
ten children—five sons and as many daugh- 
ters. The Captain and his wife walked 
hand in Hand sixty-five years. They were 
strong, resolute, Christian people. Their 
son Harvey died in 1854. He was prom- 
inent in town and county—represented his 
town in the Legislature in the years 1846 
and 1847, was a Deputy Sheriff, and a man 
vi large business capacity. 

Hiorace and wife and three of his sisters, 
with their husbands, were pioneers in set- 
tiling the town otf Beleit, Wis. Anson L. 
went to Worcester, Mass., where for many 
years he was a most successful] physician. 

Roswell, or the Major, as we calied him, 
also held all the town offices, and he, too, 
vepresented his town in the Legislature, in 
ists and 1836. His first wile was one Ooi 
the Columbia Bunays, an excellent family. 
They raised a large family of children, 
Addison being one of them. He, like his 
father, was a school teacher, and when a 
young man went to New-Jersey to keep 
school. There he married a Dutch lady 
of culture and refinement. Garret Augus- 
tus Hobart is their son. So you see he is 
the son of Addison, grandson of Major Ros- 
weil, and great-grandson of Capt. Abel. 

About the time Capt. Hobart’s*boys were 
going to schoo] at Cuiebrook and Columbia, 
there came to Colebrook a Tuttle family. 
The head of it was a blacksmith, and there 
he fashioned iron and steel many years. 
Yet he found much time for study and read- 
ing. He was almost a crank on books. 
a. his children was Socrates, who, 
when he got fit to teach, followed Addison 
Hobart on to New-Jersey, and there taught 
for two years or mo.:e; then read law, was 
admitted to the bar, opened an office in 
Paterson, and soon nad a lucrative practice, 
which he kept till his death, only a few 
years ago. He was made Mayor of that 
city, and often ran for Congress on the 
Republican ticket in a Democratic district. 
He married in that State. After young 
Hobart was graduated from Rutgers Coj- 
lege he entered Mr. Tuttle’s office as a law 
Student, became acquainied with his daugh- 
ter, and married her. So you see, Mr. Ed- 
itor, that we have reason to claim the can- 
didate for Vice President and his wife for 
Coos County. Hobart has many relatives 
here among the Hobarts, Wailaces, and 
Frizzells, in the north part of the county. 
The late Dr. Charles A. Tuttle of Littleton 
was a brother of Socrates. 


ARNIVAL BALLS IN NEW-ORLEANS, 





There Are Six Small Ones Besides 
Comus, Proteus, and Rex. 


From The Chattanooga (Tenn.) News. 

There are in New-Or!leans nine of the car- 
nival organizations which give balls. Those 
which come before Mardi Gras are much 
smaller than the Comus, Proteus, and Rex 
balls, to each of which about 5,000 invita- 
tions are issued. The others do not get 
out of the hundreds. To join these organi- 
zations and keep up the membership cosis 
a very large sum of money. In fact, men 
en salary have to economize all the rest 
of the year. The queens are generally 
chosen from among the New-Orleans belles, 
though sometimes the queens are from 
other cities. There is the greatest rivalry 


in the selection of the young ladies for the 
exalted sociai positions, and sometimes life- 
iong enmities are made among those who 
were the best of friends. 

The first of these balls is that of the 





Twelfth Night Club, which is given twelve 
nights after Christmas. Next year it 
comes on Jan. 6. The dates of the other 
balls next year are as follows: Krewe of 
Nereus, Feb. 16; Elves of Oberon, Feb. 18; 
Atlanteans, Feb. 28; Momus, (very seiect,) 
Feb, 25; Carnival, German, Feb. 26; Prote- 
us, March 1; Comus, March Rex 
March 2. 

Four midwinter cotilllons are given every 
two weeks, beginning early in December. 
The plan on which they are gotten up by 
about sixty of the leading society young 
gentlemen is admirable, and might be 
adopted with brilliant success in Chatta- 
nooga. 

Every year there is some talk about giv- 
ing up the carnival parades, which are the 
most gorgeous and glittering spectacles to 
be seen in the world. But they are too 
much a part of New-Orleans, and as long 
as the city stands they will remain. 


o. 
~* 





Death of William H. Colvin of Chi- 
cago. 


From The Chicago Tribune, July 8. 

William H. Colvin, 4 prime mover in all 
matters of municipa! reform, an active sup- 
porter of Hull House, and a retired busi- 
ness man, died yesterday at noon at his 
home, 4,003 Ellis Avenue. Mr. Colvin was 
taken ill a week ago His disease quickly 
developed into pneumonia, and, despite 


the efforts of the physicians, he grew rap- 
idJy worse. On Monday he rallied slightly, 
but yesterday morning suffered a relapse 
and died at 1 P. M. 
Wiiliam H. Colvin was born at Coey- 
mans, N. Y., Oct. 4, 1839. Mr. Colvin, 
when still a young man, moved to New- 
York, and entered the employ of an im- 
porting house, where he remained till the 
breaking out of the war. In 1861 he en- 
listed as a priva.e in a New-York regi- 
ment, and participated in some hard bat- 
tles. Soon after his arrival in Chicago, Mr 
Colvin’ married the daughter of Judge 
James Burt of Dubuque, Iowa. His family 
consists of one son, William H. Colvin, 
Jr.,: and two daughters, Miss Catherine 
and Miss Jessie Colvin. His wife died a 
number of years ago. Mr. Colvin was a 





aomber of the Chicago and Union League 
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me 


SPECULATION VERY SLOW, 
PRICES LOWER. 


week 





WITH 


Cables Generally Lower, and the West 
Weaker—Wheat at the Close Was 
Stendy—Corn Was Dull and Steady 
—Provisions Quiet cnd Firmer and 
in Moderate Demand—Cotton More 
Active and Lovwer—Coffee Quiet 


and Barely Steady. 


There was very little speculative demand 
for grain, as the ‘West was lower, and for- 
eign houses were moderate sellers, while 
local scalpers did most of the trading at 
the reduced prices. Provisions were firmer 


and in moderate demand, with hog receipis 
light. Cotton was active and lower on the 
reperts of rains in Texas. Coffee was 
dull and barely steady on a local trade. 


CASH PRICES FOR STAPLES. 


Wheat, No, 2 red, in elevator.... Nominal. 
Oats, No. 2, in elevator ccooe = 20%HQ .«- 
Corn, No. 2 mix ooo... Onn 
Flour, straights, Spring... 

Flour, stiaisguis, Winter.......+- 

Cotton, middling uplands ° 

Wool, Ohio and Pennsyivania X.. 

POTK. WOR. occccscccsccccedctes 
Lard, Western Steam 
jeef, family ee 

Butter, creamery, fancy.........+. 
Sugar, granulated 


Cheese, State, full cream, new...... 5% 
Copper, lake -» 11.45 
LOAd cececcerceseseccrecccecsnses 2 VI@ 


WHEAT—Contracts had very little demand and 
opened weak at %c decline on moderate foreign 
selling, easier West, and local realizing, railied 
%c on shorts covering; reacted 4c on realizing, 
and closed steady at \%c decline, with trad.ng 
entirely local....The ‘‘ curb ’’ was dull and firm 
at %e advance; September, 61%c bid....Spot 
was kc lower and very dull. Sales, 24,000 bush- 
els No. 1 Northern on private terms... .Quota- 
,tions at the close: No. 2 red, 24@3c over Sep- 
tember, free on board, afloat; No. 1 Northern 
Duluth, 3c over September, free on board, afloat, 
and No. 1 hard Duluth, 4%c over September, 
free on board, afloat....Clearances hence, none, 
from Atlantic ports, 42,000 bushels; receipts, 
24,025 bushels; at Atlantic ports, 289,602 bush- 
els. 

CORN—Contracts were firm and dull at un- 
changed prices to. %e advance, with trading ony 
local....Spot was dull and firm. Sales, 5,0u0 
bushels No. 2 mixed at 33%4c, delivered,...Re- 
ceipts, 37,250 bushels; at Atlantic ports, 132,618 
bushels....Clearances hence, 8,320 bushels; from 
Atlantic ports, 36,031 bushels. 

OATS—Contracts were dull and nominally %c 
higher with the West, without local trading.... 
Spot were firm and unchanged, with very little 
demand. Sales, 15,000 bushels, including No. 2 
white, elevator, at 2144c; No. 3 white at 20%c; 
No, 2 white, clipped, at 22%c; No. 3 white, 
clipped, at 2114c; No. 2 mixed, 20%4c; rejected 
white, 19c; rejected mixed, 18%4c; No. 2 Chicago, 
2le; track mixed, 20@22%c; track white, 22@25c 
for 15,000 bushels....Receipts, 142,900 busheis; ex- 
ports, 3,655 bushels. 


FUTURE SALES. 


WHEAT. 


Month. Bushels. 
July 


August ... 


Range. Close, 
> 61 


pdecdinase.  eenie soars 61% 
September .... 745,000 61 3-16@61 13-16 6144 
December ......+-. 265,000 63 3-16@63% 6355 


Total .....+--..1,010,000 
CORN. 
Bushels. 
5,000 
35,000 
15,000 
55,000 
OATS. 
Month, Bushels. Range. 
July ° cove ee @.- 
August cece @.. 
September aes @.. 
FLOUR—Exporters very quiet and 
mands light, while prices show weakness. 
Sales, 6,2U0 bbis., in car lots....Arrivals, 3,815 
bbis and 8,128 sacks; exports, 12,790 bbls and 
3,812 sacks; from Atlantic ports, 36,467 bbls and 
sacks. 
RYE FLOUR—Dull and steady at $2.50@$2.80. 
BARLEY—Dull and easy;. Western quoted at 
3l%c, free on board. 
RYE—State nominal at 40%c, free on board; 
Western at 38c, free on board. 
FLAXSEED—Quiet and weak at 79%, 
freight, and insurance. 
OATMEAL—Quiet and easy...We quote: Rolled 
oats, $2.40@$3; cut, $2.90@$3.50; ground, $2.70@ 
.75; No. 3 pearied barley, $1.45. 
FEED—Dull and weak....We quote: 40, 60, 
and 80 lb, 5U@524%4c; middlings, GO@62%c sharps, 
5@T0c; rye feed, 55c. 


eee 


Range. 
32% @.. 


Month, 
July 
September 
October 


32% @33 
33% @.. 


Total . 


Close. 
20% 
19% 
20 

home de- 


cost, 





COILS. 


COTTONSEED—The sentiment ‘over holding 
among those parties who have carried the larger 
part of their supplies through a protracted period 
of inaction of buyers has not for a day or two 
been of as stubborn a character. The desire 
toward the close has been to coax bids, and 
lines of 500 bbls have been offered to sound either 
the exporters or home buyers. There have been 
offers to sel. prime yellow at 24%c for prompt 
delivery, and the weakness was more marked 
without considering the speculative disposition 
to sell late deliveries at 24c. It has been con- 
ceded that nothing encouraging can come from 
either the lard or tallow interests in view of 
their large stocks, and that even if there should 
be a substantial reaction for them that the cot- 
ton oil is holding relatively so much above the 
point it would naturally touch in sympathy that 
there could not be effect at once. The cotton 
oil igs held more with the feeling against taking 
the loss, while its deferred marketing under the 
depressed surroundings makes its position worse 
in the turning meanwhile of consumption to 
other commodities. Good off yellow was offered 
at 24c. White oil at about 27c. Crude in bbls 
in small lots at 20@2lc. Crude in buik at near 
coast mills at 1644c. Freer orders have come to 
sell] from the Southwest coast points, but at 
prices that the refiners here decline to meet.... 
LINSEED was in moderate jobbing demand and 
steady; quoted at 35c for American, 37c for 
boiled, and 52c for Calcutta....LARD OIL was 
dull; quoted at 40@4ic. 


Petroleum, 


Or City, July 11.—Oil closed $1.14; Standard 
( 


Company's price, $1.15. 





PROVISIONS, 


HOG PRODUCTS—The course of the markets 
was better. A fair advance was made ail around, 
It had back of it the fact that the packers, hav- 
ing closer control of the products through the 
recent selling of the outsiders, felt in a more 
general way like ‘pushing prices upward. The 
advancing tendency may stop at a point to 
secure moderate profits, and may therefore be 
iempuary, or in order to unload as much as 
possible, to feel, on a reaction, the large stocks 
and the inability to market them in satisfactory 
volume to exporters. While receipts of hogs 
were small for the day, and exerted some in- 
fluence on the products, and have been quite 
moderate previously through the week, yet the) 
have been somewhat in excess of those at this 
time last year. Receipts of hogs at Chicago for 
Monday estimated at 27,000 head, and for ali 
of next week 110,000 head, 

LARD—Advanced early at the West 10@12% 
points, reacting a trifle to recover to the best 
figures, with the packers in their disposition to 
advance prices favored by small receipts of 
hogs. Cash was at 4.07%c nominal; tank lots at 
3.62144c; September ctption at 4.05c, nominal; city 
steam was firm at 3.30c bid; refined continued 
slow; Continent at 4.25c; South American at 
4.60c; compound at 4@44c, 

PORK—The provincial shippers have been 
steady buyers, and have averaged up well on 
every recent decline, while finding at the close 
a steadier market after taking 250 bbls mess. 
The West made an advance early of 12\%c, fol- 
lowed by slight reactions, but the tone toward 
the close was strong again....Quotations: Mess, 
in job lots, $7.75@$%8.25 for old, and $8 50@$8.75 
for new; family mess, $9.50@$10; short clear, 
$9@$10. 

BACON—The short ribs trading at the West 
Was generally stronger, and at several points ad- 
vance in prices. 

CUTMEATS—The takings of bellies for the 
United Kingdom and for the mining regions in 
this country have been considerable for the 
weck, leaving the market at the close holding 
moderate stocks at firm prices. Other cuts are 
not changed....City-pickled bellies, 12-lb aver- 
age, loose, 4%@4%c; 10-lb average, loose, 5c; 
pickled hams, 94@10c; pickled shoulders, 4%@ 

c. 

BEEF—There was not much interest shown by 
export houses. The trading otherwise was moder- 
ate....Quotations: Packet, $7@$8; do, in tierces, 
10@$11; family, $8.50@$9; extra mess, in barrels, 
COST; city extra India mess, in tierces, $11.25@ 
1 : 


2.50. 

BEEF HAMS—Had little attention, while more 
freely put on offer; $13.50 quoted at the West 
and $14.50 here. 

HOGS—Were at well-sustained prices here.... 
Bacon at 4%4c; 180 lb at 44@4%c; 160 lb at 44@ 
4%c; 140 lb at 4%c; 120 Ib at Bc; pigs at 5i%e.... 
Chicago—Receipts, 9,500 head; light average slow; 
barely steady; others active; 5@10c higher; $2.85 
@ ; left over, 500 head. Indianapolis—Re- 

.4,000 head; steady; $3.10@$3.50. Kansas 
City—Receipts, 3,000 head; steady; $2.90@$3.25. 
Omaha. Reneipts, 2,200 head; 5@itc higher; 


$2.8: . 15. 

TA W—tThe best bid on city for the day was 
Se for a lot of 300 hhds. The lowest asking price 
was 8c, at which there was considerable on 
offer. The home trade as well as export mar- 
kets were indifferent over buying, regarding 
the position as likely to settle In consideration of 
the increasing muke and the large accumulations 
that have been made at Eastern markets. The 
West is in a position better to resist a decline, 
since it has pursued the policy for some time of 
selling close to productions the best grade 
while at a price there has always been foun 
buyers of large lines. The country-made stock 
was on offer here at 3@3\%c, and sales of 125,- 


STEARINE—The make of oleostearine is small 
by comparison, through the low prices for oleo of] 
in Rotterdam, therefore the pressers have no 
materia] accumulations at present after meet- 

contract deliveries; wauts are light, with 


ceipts, 





‘ paisney in maying over 4c, since Chicago offers 





eee ae x eo ee 


int steadily ut 4c. 


its productions at its home 
nominal market at 


For lard stearine a quiet an 
about 4%c for Western. 





CUFTEE, 


Contracts were very dull and without features, 
with trading only local, and the close quiet at 10 
points ‘advance to 5 points decline. avre was 
unchanged and Hamburg steady at % preanis ad- 
vance to 4% pfennig decline....Spot Rio dull and 
steady at 18c for No. 7....Opening Call, 10 A. M. 
—No sales. Between Call and Close—September, 
750 bags at 10.75¢c; March, 250 bags at_10c; May, 
250 bags at 9.95c; total, 1,250 bags. Exchange— 
80 points paid to exchange 750 bags May for 
September; total for day, 2,750 bags....Closing 
prices: January, 10@10.05c; February, 9.95@ 
10.05¢; March, 9.95@10.05c; April, 9.90@10c; May, 
9.90@10e; June, 9.90@10e; July, 11.70@11.75e; 
August, 11.25@11.30c; September, 10.75@ 10. 80¢ ; 
October, 10.30@10.35c; November, 10.15@1i0,25c; 
December, 10@10.10c, (SE WS 
BRAZIL COFFEE IN STOCK AND AFLOAT. 


Total stock in New-York yesterday......- -182,463 
Warehouse deliveries yesterday.......... 7,916 


Total stock in New-York to-day........---174,547 
Total stock in Baitimore.... 2,641 2 
Deliveries yesterday ........ 168— 2,473 

Total stock in New-Orleans. .16,607 
Deliveries, (two days.)....... 738—15,869 


—<—- 18,342 


Total stock in United States..........%..192,889 
Afloat from Rio, per steam, to 
July 10 ...00¢ ‘ 104,000 


Afloat from Rio, per sail, to July 
Afloat from Santos, per steam and 
sail, July 8....... atdees oa 
Afloat from Victori . 
©: ——-193,000 


s dbd'a cone dean pic det kbs 006 yseuyaee 
+++ -497,909 


- - 


to June 29.... 


(i: Ca oer 
Same time in 1895.........cecteeeeees 





COTTON, 


Contracts were more active and very unsettled, 
with August the most avtice and pressed for sale, 
while new crop was influenced by reports of free 
rains in Texas. The close was easy, at 6@10 
points decline. Spot was dull at 1-16c decline; 
sales, 71 bales to shippers and 53 bales to spin- 
ners....Middling Gulf, 7%c; middling uplands, 
7%c. The sales for future delivery, the highest 
and lowest prices, and the closing prices for the 
day were as follows: 

To-day’s —Extremes.— 
High- Low- 

est. 

7.00 
° 6. i 6.47 
‘ ‘i x 6.49 
6.43 
46 


9 
7 
6 


Sales. 
300 
35,000 
6,300 
16,400 
8,900 
25,800 


Month. 
July.. 
August .... 
September ...... 
October 
November .......6. 
December ....... " 5 
January .........6.49@6.50 ' 


eee ween 


12,700 
February ........6.52@6.53 sO 
March .........--6.56@6.57 1,200 


WOO. acai whois Gaaed wade ds hcatenocne gel 





COUNTRY PRODUCE, 


BEANS AND PEAS—The position is substan- 
tially the same as reported yesterday. Some fur- 
ther export business has been accomplished in 
marrow at $1.15, and red kidney at $1.05; these 
Varieties are about steady; so, also, are pea 
beans. Medium are rather unsettled and favor 
the buyer. Quite a number of lots of turtle 
soup have been sold within a day or two at $1.15 
@$1.17%%, which has relieved the pressure to sell 
and given the market a little steadier tone. Cal- 
ifornia lima are dragging and values are weak. 
Green peas unchanged. We quote: Beans, do- 
mestic marrow, choice, per bushel, $1.15; do, 
medium, $1.0244@$1.05; do, pea, $1.05; white 
kidney, $1.20@$1.2244; do, red kidney, $1.02%@ 
$1.05; do, turtle soup, $1.15@$1.2U; do, yellow 
eye, $1.20; do, lima, California, $1.70@$1.75; 
green peas, barrels, 724%@75c; do, bags, 67'%4c; do, 
Scotch, barrels, 75@77%c; do, bags, T0@724xc. 

BUTTER--Quilet; fancy about steady....West- 
ern creamery, 11%@l5ic; extra, 15c; State cream- 
ery, 114%@lic’ State dairy, 10@14%c; Western 
imitation creamery, 10@12c; do, factory, 8@lic; 
do, dalry, 9@12c. 

CHDESE—Steady; quiet; State, large, full 
cream, 5%@6%c; small, new, 54%@7c; part skims, 
new, 2@44ec; full skims, 149@2c. 

EGGS—Limited demand; unchanged....State, 
25 Western, 104%.@12%c; do, case, $1.50@ 


2.85. 

« 4tUITS—FRESH—Good sour apples and good 
clear smooth stock of all kinds meet a fair de- 
mand at about steady prices; windfalls and all 
small, inferior stock are hard to seli at any prof- 
itable price. Far Southern peaches are in liberal 
supply, moving slowly, and pressed for sale to 
clean up; prices average lower; the range is about 
the sume as last quoted, but with few sales at 
outside quotation. Le Conte pears nominally un- 
changed in absence of fresh receipts. Southern 
grapes are greatly neglected, unless of unusually 
fine quality. The market for all kinds of berries 
continues in a demoralized condition; much of the 
fruit is soft, and holders are obliged to accept any 
bids which will reduce stock; the prices prevailing 
are unprecedentedly low. Good, sound, dry cur- 
rants are fairly steady, but most of the supply is 
wet and often leaking, and such have no certain 
value. Fancy muskmelons are wanted and we see 
none; kinds generally shown are mostly either 
very green or otherwise inferior, and there is lit- 
tle demand for them....We quote: Apples, near- 
by, per bbl, $1@$2; do, Maryland and Delaware, 
per crate, 60@85c; do, per half bbl, T5e@$i.25; 
pears, Le Conte, per bbl, $2@$4; near-by cooking 
pears, $1.50@$2.50; cherries, sour, per Ib, 5@7c; 
plums, wild goose, Maryland and Delaware, per 
quart, 5@7c; Beach, 3@3ec; Japanese varieties, 
from Florida, per carrier, $1.50W@ $2; peaches, far 
Southern, fancy large yellow, per carrier, $2@ 
$2.25; do, fancy large red, $1.75@$2; do, medium, 
$1.25@$1.50; do, small and common, 75c@$1; 
Maryland and Delaware, per crate, 59c@ 
$1; per 4U@ti5c; grapes, Moore’s 
Early, 34 lina, per 25-lb. case, 
$1.60@$1.75; Niagara, Florida, fancy, per 
carrier, $3@$3.50; common, 75c@$1.25; do, all 
other kinds, inferior, per carrier, 40@75c; do, per 
basket, 15@25c; blackberries, Jersey, per quart, 
2@5c; Maryland and Delaware, 2@4c; gooseber- 
ries, 3@5c; huckleberries, State and Pennsylva- 
nia, mountain, per quart, 7@c; do, per basket, 
40@S5c; Jersey, per quart, 5@7c; Maryland and 
Delaware, 4@tc; North Carolina, 4@6c: currants, 
per quart, 3@tc; do, per ib, 2@5c; raspberries, up- 
river, per pint, 144@244c; per 3-to-quart cup, 14%@ 
2c; per 4-to-quart cup, 1@1%4c; Jersey, per pint 
1%@24ec; Maryland and Delaware, 1@2c; biack- 
cap, per pint, 1@3c; muskmelons, Jenny Lind, per 
bbl, $1.50@$2.50; do, Christina, per bbl, $1@$2; 
do, cantaloupe, 75c@$1.75; do, North Carolina 50c¢ 
@31.75; watermelons, per carload, $125@ $250: per 
100, $12@$25; pineapples, Florida, Puerto Ricos 
each, 20@40c; do, Queen, per 100, $8@$12: do, 
Red Spanish, $5@$11. DRIiD—There was only a 
light jobbing demand for evaporated apples 
the market developing no change worthy of note. 
Feeling about steady on the better grades but 
there is pressure to sell and weakness on all the 
iower qualities. Practically nothing done in sun- 
dried apples, either sliced or coarse-cut. No 
chops or cores and skins to be had. Peaches un- 
changed. Small fruits working out very slowly 
at about former range of quotations....We quote: 
Apples; evaporated, fancy, per Ib, 6c; do prime 
to choice, 5@5'%c; do, common to fair, 3%4@4% e: 
do, sun-dited, slicei, Southern, 2@34c; do, coarse. 
cut, Southern, 2@2%c; do, Southwestern, 24@ 
3igc; do, State and Western, 24@3tic: peaches 
Southern, peeled, 3@6c; do, unpeeled, 1%@2c: 
raspderries, evaporated, 16c; cherries, 94@1040c: 
huckleberries, 5%4@6c; blackberries, 6c: plums, 
peaain Geb a Southern, 4c; apricots. 8@lic: 
eaches, California peele: . inpeeled. 
Ss,@6590; prunes. Soe 10@14c; do, unpeeled, 
on 4 ge E—There Was very little fresh 
si n to-day, but a considerakle accumula- 
tion was in dealers’ hands, and they refused to 
take the few fresh lots that arrived. Prices 
are unsettled and weak, particularly on fowls 
the best of which could be bought easily at 
9%c. Chickens are easy in tone, but no lower 
Roosters have declined in sympathy with fowls. 
Ducks and geese steady. We quote: Spring 
chickens, per Ib, 10@12\%4c;* fowls, 9%c; roosters 
5c; turkeys, 8c; ducks, per pair, 50@80c; geese. 
per pair, 90c@$1.25; pigeons, 20@30c. DRESSED 
—The fresh arrivals were very moderate to-day, 
and a few fine fowls and chickens could have 
been placed, if here, at a premium. The only 
trade, however, is the cleaning up of accumula- 
tions of odds and ends, many of-which are out 
of order, and most any offer acctpted. The 
market, however, is cleaning up very closely, 
and the week closing on cleaner floors and lezs 
stock fin coolers than for some time past, and 
the outlook for thé first of the week is very en- 
couraging, though nothing in the situation to 
warrant any material change in prices, Spring 
ducks continue dull and weak, but have grad- 
ually cleaned up. Spring geese about steady. 
Turkeys unchanged. Choice squabs firm, but 
small and dark dull and-irregular. We quote: 
Turkeys, prime mixed weights, 10c; Spring 
chickens, Philadelphia, dry-picked, selected, 16@ 
{Sc; do, ordinary, 11@14c; do, Pennsylvania, 
12@16c; do, Western, dry-picked, choice, 13@14c: 
do, small, 10@12c; do, scalded, choice, 11@ 
11%c; do, small, 10c; fowls, Western, dry- 
picked, choice, 9%@10c; do, scalded, 9@9%c; 
fowls and chickens, Western, poor to fair, 5@ 
8c; old cocks, 5c; Spring ducks, Eastern and 
Long Island, 12%@13%c; Spring geese, Eastern, 
18@19c; squabs, ‘per dozen, $1.25@$82. 

HAY AND STRAW —There was a very quiet 
trade in all grades, but no further change in 
values. Finest quality of hay is firnfly held, 
but there is weakness in the medium and low 
grades, as well as straw. We quote: Hay, 
prime, per 100 Ib, 95c@$1; do, No. 8 to No. 1, 
85@92%c; do, clover mixed, T0@72%4c; do, clover, 
60@65c; rye straw, 60c@$1; oat straw, 40@50c; 
wheet etraw, 40@45c. 

VEGETABLES—Potatoes steady for desirable 
lots....Potatoes, Southern, 75c@$1.12; Long 
Island, $1.25; sweets, $2@$2.50; cabbage. per 100, 
$2.25@$3.50; onions, new, per bbl, $1@$1.75; to- 
matoes, per carrier, 25c@$1; asparagus, per dozen 
bunches, 50c@$1.50; cucumbers, per basket, 65@ 
75c; corn, per 100, 50c@$1. 





GROCERIES, 


MOLASSES—Small lots only in demand at very 
steady prices....New-Orleans, centrifugal, ordi- 
nary to fair, 12@20c; do, open kettle, fair to 
prime, s1gehe; Puerto Rico, 28@35c; Barbados, 
jobbing, @27c. 

ICE—Market rules steady, with only a mod- 
erate inquiry....Domestic, ordinary to prime, 
2%.@4%c; choice to fancy, 5@5%c; head, 6c; 
Patna, 4@4%c; Japan, 4@4%c; Java, 3%@3%c; 
rice bran, — 

SUGAR—The raw market was quiet and 
quoted generally steady; refined fairly active and 
unchanged....Raw sugar, muscovado, 89° test, 
%c bid; molasses sugar, §9° test, 2%c; cen- 
trifugal, 96° test, 85c bid....Cutloaf, 5%c; pow- 
dered, Sc; granulated, 44%@5c; standard A, 4%c; 
off A, ayn@dic; softs, 34@4 3-16c. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


HOPS—Market s!uggish end values quoted easy, 
..--Quoted; New-York State, crop of 1896, choice, 
7@7%zc; common to prime, do, 8@téc; Pacific 
coast, crop of 1896, choice, 6@6%4c; common to 
prime, 3@5\%c. - 

HIDES—Supplies moderate and demand fair at 
full prices.... y Buenos Ayres, selected, 25 tc 

Ib, 10c; Montevideo, selected, 20 to 22 lb, 16c; 
do, Texas, selected, 24 to 30 lb, llc; wet-salted 
Havana, as they run, 25 to 50 Ib, oe Cc. 

RPATHER—Home demand moderate, with 
shippers taking fair amounts, at steady prices.... 
Buenos Ayres, non-acti heavy, heavy to light, 


PARTS—THIRTY-TWO PAGES 


ee 


20@21c; do, seconds, 18@19c; acids, ilght to 
heavy, 20@28c; union, light to heavy, backs, 26@ 
27c; seconds,- 24@25c; oak, seconds, 26@27c; 
bellies, 14@16c. 





NAVAL STORES MARKETS. 


SPIRITS OF TURPENTINE—Market dull at 
unchanged prices....Southern, regular. 24%c; 
machine-made, barrels, 2514¢c. 

RESIN—Demand light and prices about steady. 
....Commo ood strained, $1. 1.62%; E, 

y $1.8214@81.85; G, $1.85@S1-87%4: 
H, $1.9: I, $1.95; K, $2.05; M, $2.07%; W G, 
$2.25@$2.30; W W, $2.45@$2.50. 

WILMINGTON, July 11.—Resin firm; strained, 
$1.82; wood strained, $1.37%. Spirits of Turpen- 
tine—Nothing deoisg. Tar quiet at $1.10. Crude 
turpentine dull; hard, $1.30; soft, $1.70; virgin, 


Ae 


CHARLESTON, July 11.—Turpentine firm at 
23c. Resin firm; A, B, C, D, E, $1.35; F, $1.40; 
G, $1.45; H, $1.50; I, $1.55; K, $1.60; M, $1.70; 
N, $1.80; window glass, $1.90; water white, $2. 

SAVANNAH, July 11.—Spirits of turpentine firm 
at 23c bid; sales, 567 bbls. Resin firm at $1.474¢. 





FREIGHTS, 


Berth room was in moderate request at full 
rates. Engagements: To Glasgow, 3 loads grain 
at 24d; to Hamburg, 20,000 bushels” grain at 
40 pfennig. Charters included: British steamer, 
Sawn timber, Horn Island to the United King- 
dom, 95s; British steamer, 14,000 quarters grain, 
Virginia to picked ports, United Kingdom, 2s 
4%4d, option of Rotterdam and Amsterdam, 2s 
6d, berth terms; British steamer, 12,000 quar- 
ters grain, Philadelphia or Baltimore to a 
Danish port, 2s 9d, if two ports, 2s 10%4d, op- 
tion of Stettin, 8s, July 25, Aug. D5 Nor- 
wegian steamer, general cargo, Philadelphia to 
Hamburg, berthed; British steamer, 11,060 quar- 
ters grain, North Atlantic ports to Cork for 
orders, 2s 9d, August; British steamer, deals, 
St. John, N. B., to west coast of England, 38s; 
British steamer, general cargo, Virginia to Rot- 
terdam, ‘private terms; Norwegian steamer, 514 
tons, West India trade, 3 or 6 months, at 
or about £474 per month; British ship, grain, 
Portland, Oregon, to Liverpool, 28s 3d, spot; 
bark, 25,000 cases petroleum, hence to Zan- 
zibar, 24c; British bark, general cargo, heuce to 
New-Zealand, private terms, opiion of Aus- 
tralia; British schooner, case oi], hence to Las 
Palmas, 20c; bark, 1,027 tons, general cargo, 
hence to Adelaide, lump sum basis 18s; schooner, 
lumber, Bangor to Buenos Ayres, private terms; 
bark, lumber, Boston to Buenos Ayres, $8.50, 
Rosario $9.50; schooner, creosoted piling, Perth 
Amboy to Tampico, private terms; schooner, 
coal, Baltimore to Cardenas, $1.80; schooner, 
salt, Rum Cay to New-York, 7c; British schoon- 
er and schooner, coal, Edgewater to Halifax, 
90c; schooner, coal, Port Johnston to Halifax, 
90c; British schooner, coal, Port Johnston to 
Campbellton, $1.50; schooner, plaster, Hills- 
borough to New-Orleans, $3; schooner, Phila- 
delphia to Port Tampa, $1.20; British schooner, 
coal, Edgewater to Port Williams, $1; British 
bark, coal, Edgewater to Halifax, \rivate terms, 
and back, Bay Chaleur to New-York, sleepers, 
l4c; two schooners and British schooner, lath. 
Chatham, N. B., to New-York, 65c; schooner, 
lath, Bathurst to Vineyard Haven, 79c; British 
schooner, coal, hence to Charlottetown, Prince 
Edward’s Island, $1; British schooner, coal, 
hence to Halifax, $1; British schooner, coal, 
hence to Kingston, N. B., $1.25; British schoon- 
er, coal, Perth Amboy to St. John, N. B., 70c; 
British schooner, coal, Elizabethport to St. 
John, N. B., private terms. 


15; 





CHICAGO PRODUCE MARKETS. 


CHICAGO, July 11.—The promised revival in 
business to-day did not materialize, but, as this 
was Saturday, that was probably an excuse for 
the inactivity. Prices, however, were more sen- 
sitive to legitimate informatiop than they have 
been, an easy tone ruling at the opening, on a 
bearish interpretation of the Government crop 
report and on lighter shipments from both coasts 
(for the week—2,167,000 bushels. Receipts in the 
Northwest were heavy at 412 cars, against 91 
on the corresponding day a year ago. Last Sat- 
urday being a holiday, no comparison is pos- 
sible. Chicago received 18 cars and inspected 
out 12,700 bushels. Liverpool cables were quiet 
and \%d lower. Argentina shipments last week 
were 104,000 bushels. Paris flour was 30@50c 
lower, and wheat 5c higher to 5c lower. Ant- 
werp was unchanged. Berlin was 4 mark lower. 
Upon the reported sales of 30 loads at this place, 
for export, the market recovered its loss in the 
last thirty minutes. 

WHEAT—September opened from 53%c to 55%ce, 
sold between 5644c and 654c, closing at 564c—ke 
higher than yesterday. Cash wheat was weak 
early, but rallied, in sympathy with the futures. 
Receipts at principal Western points were 589,432 
bushels; shipments, 583,664 bushels. Receipts at 
principal Eastern points, 280,602 bushels; ship- 
ments, 18,600 bushels. ; 

CORN—Dullness continued to prevail in corn, 
but a steady to firm undertone marked the light 
trade. Receipts did not fully realize expecta- 
tions, but 441 cars arriving, while 530 cars were 
estimated. Withdrawals from store were heavy 
at 598,656 bushels, which fact tended to impart 
firrnness. Liverpool cables were easy and %d 
lower. Export clearances were 85,461 bushels. 
Argentina shipped no corn last week. September 
corn opened at 26%c, advanced to and closed at 
274c—%4c higher than yesterday. Cash corn 
ruled steady without any material change in 
prices. Receipts at principal Western points 
were $68,693 bushels; shipments, 462,952 bushels. 
Receipts at principal Eastern points were 132,- 
618 bushels; shipments, 85,461 bushels. 

OATS—The moderate business transacted in 
oats showed sympathy with the action of corn. 
A few local orders were filled, but nothing of 
material importance transpired, Receipts were 
152 cars, and 191,197 bushels were taken from 
store. September oats closed %c higher than 
yesterday. Cash oats were unchanged. 

RYE—Was weaker. There was an increase in 
the offerings and little or no shipping demand. 
New rye is coming forward freely. Receipts, 17 
cars. No. 2, on the regular market, sold at 
814%@31\%c; No. 8 at 28%c; September was of- 
fered at 8lc. Near futures were not mentioned. 

BARLEY—Only a few cars were offered, and 
the demand was slow. Feeling was generally 
steady, sales ranging from 18c to 30c for poor 
to choice. Fancy was nominally 32c. 

PROVISIONS—The advance in the price of hog 
products was responsible for a firm feeling this 
morning. The popular complaint at the dull- 
ness of business was heard here as elsewhere on 
the floor. September pork and lard each closed 
lec higher than yesterday, and September ribs 
10@12%%c higher. Domestic and foreign markets 
were quiet. Receipts of products were moderate 
and shipments liberal. The cash market was 
steady. 

Estimated receipts for Monday: Wheat, 28 cars; 
corn, 578 cars; oats, 178 cars; hogs, 26,000 head. 

FREIGHTS—Were active, with rates steady. 
Wheat was 1\%c to Buffalo and corn and oats 


Ic. 

HIDES—Were firm. Packers’ quotations were 
as follows: Natives—Heavy, 8%c light, 7%4c 
asked, Native Cows—Heavy and light, 74c 
asked. Butt Brands—Heavy, 8%c asked; light, 
7T4c asked. Colorados—Heavy, 7i4c; light, 6%c 
asked. Texas—Heavy, 8%c asked; light, 8@8%ec 
asked. 

The leading futures ranged as follows: 

Articles. Opening. Highest. Lowest. Closing. 


Wheat No, 2 54% 
July ....5253@ 544@.. 43 ae 
5644@.. 5! g . 56 - 


Sept. ....55% @55% bu@. 
Dec. . 575¢@67% 58 @.. 5714@.. 57%@58 
Corn No, 2— 
July ....26%@.. 26%@.. 26%@.. 
Sept. --26%@.. 27%@.. 26%@.. 
. ++ -29%@..  2954@29% 29%@.. 
o. 
ae - 15%@.. 
54% 15%@.. 15%@.. 
18i6@.. 


@. 
18%@.. 
$6,72%4 $6.65 
-70 
-42 


é 54%@.. 


? %@ ee 
Mess Pork, per bbI— 
Sept. $6.6714 
Oct. 6.70 
Jan. «se. 7.45 T.47% 
Lard, per 100 bl— 
° 3.75 3.8 


Sept. 
Oct. $.72% 3.75 
4. 


6.70 


Jan, 4.10 

Short Ribs, per 100 lb— 
eet 8.624% 
Oct 


3. 
é 8.70 8.72% 

Dec. 3.8214 3.8234 

Cash quotations were as follows: Flour was 
quiet and easy; prices unchanged; No. 2 Spring 
wheat, 544@545c; No. 3 Spring wheat, 50@ 
Se; No. 2 red, by sample, Sv%@5li%c; No. 2 
Corn, 26%@26%%c; No. 2 oats, 15%@@16c; No. 2 
rye, 314@5l%c; No. 2 barley, 32c; No. 1 flaxseed, 
7i44c; prime timothy seed, $2.85; mess pork, per 
bbl, $6.60@$6.65; yard, per 100 Ib, $3.6744@3.70; 
short ribs, sides, (loose,) $3.57144@$3.60; dry-salted 
shoulders, (boxed,) $3.75@$4; short clear sides, 
(boxed,) $3.70@$3.87144; whisky, distillers’ finished 
goods, per gallon, $1.22; sugars, cutloaf, $5.57; 
granulated, $4.95; standard A, $4.57. Linseed 
Oil—Raw, 39c; boiled, 41c. 

Articles. Receipts. Shipments. 
Flour, ee 6,672 6,747 
Wheat, bushels........ , 
Corn, busheis..... 
Oats, bushels.. 
Rye, bushels..... 
Barley, bushels 

On the Produce 
market was easy; 
13@14c; seconds, 10@12c. 
stock, 9144@10c. 


Exchange to-day the butter 
extra creamery, 14%4c; firsts, 
Eggs were easy; fresh 





STATE OF TRADE. 


BuFFALO, July 11.—Spring wheat dull; No. 1 
hard closed at 61%c; No. 1 Northern, 5914c; 
No. 2 Northern, 57c, spot; Winter wheat duli; No. 
2 red, on track, 624c; No. 2 white, 64c. Corn 
quiet; easy; No. 2 yellow, 31%c; No. 3 do, 31%c; 
No, 2 corn, 80%@31c; No. 3 do, 304%@30\c; No. 
2 yellow, in store, 30c; No. 3 corn, in store, 29¢c, 
Oats quiet; No. 2 white, 20%c; No. 3 white, 
19c; No. 2 mixed, 18c, on track; No. 2 white, 
204%c, in store. Rye dull; No, 2, 344¢c asked, in 
store; 35c on track. Flour quiet; easy. Mill- 
feed dull; unchanged. Canal freights firm; un- 
changed. Receipts—Flour, 46,000 bbls; wheat, 
130, bushels; corn, 212,000 bushels; oats, 
70,000 bushels; rye, 67,000 bushels. Shipments— 
by rail—Flour, 41,000 bbis; wheat, 96, bush- 
els; corn, 298,000 bushels; oats, 176,000 bush- 
els. Shipments—by canal—Wheat, 36,000 bush- 
els; corn, 34,500 bushels; oats, 91,800 bushels; 
rye, 25,500 bushels. 

MINNEAPOLIS, July 11.—Wheat—Prices are un- 
changed from yesterday, and the general features 
ef the market to-day were in line with the week; 
September openee at 53%¢c and broke to 52%c, but 
re uvered quickly and sold steadily upward to 
h2%c, closing the same as yesterday at 538%@ 
53i4c: December opened at 54%c, advanced to 
55c, and closed at 54%%c, against 55c yesterday; 
cash wheat: the premium paid for No. 1 
Northern was %c over, and in cases of choice %c 
was obtained; No. 2 Northern sold in a fair way 
at %c under No. 1, and No. 8 at 2c under stand- 
ard; receipts, 170 cars; shipments, 38 cars; on 
track: No. 1 hard, 64%c; No. 1 Northern, 53%c; 
No, 2 Northern, 52c. Ilour dull; patents, $3.15@ 
$3.45; bakers’, $2.25@$2.55; production, 40,000 
bbls. Millstuffs—Bran, in bulk, quoted at $4.50; 
shorts, do, middiings, $6. 

DULUTH, July 11.—The market was weaker to- 
day, probably due to lower cables and export re- 
ports. The Government report had no effect what- 
ever. The opening was at 56%c, yesterday's 





close, and it sold down to 53%c, but recovered 


toward the close of the session, closing at berg 
bid. Cash sales were 90,000 bushels, the mi 

taking 45,000 bushels at 14c under September. 
The shippers are paying July prices. The close: 
Cash, No. 1 hard, c; No. 1 Northern, 55%¢c; 
No. 2 Northern, 524@54%c; No. 3 Spring, 5144@ 
52%<c; rejected, 454@52%c. To arrive: o. 1 
hard, 565gc; No. 1 Northern, 555%c; July, No. 1 
hard, 57c; No. 1 Northern, 55%c; September, No. 
ithe 56\%c bid; December, No. 1 Northern, 

Tac. 

MILWAUKEE, July 11.—Wheat opened weak 
and irregular, and prices fluctuated considerably; 
September opened at 555c, rose to Stc, fell to 
55%c, and closed at 55%c; cash ranged ic below; 
sample wheat steady; No. 1 Northern, 58\%c bid; 
No. Z hard, 55@56c;'No, 3 hard, 53@54c: No. 3 
red, 55c. a ee quiet and steady; No. 
2 nominal at 30c; No. 3, 23@24c. Rye 4c higher; 
No. 1 on track, 32c; No. 2 do, 3le. Flour quiet 
and unchanged. Millstuffs dull and unchanged. 
Receipts—Flour, 6,900 bbis; wheat, 11,700 bushels; 
barley, 4,000 bushels; rye, 1,200 bushels. Ship« 
ments—Flour, 10,377 bbis; wheat, 1,950 bushels. 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKETS, 





NEw-YOrkK, July 11, 1896. 

BEEVES—Receipts were 55 cars, or 881 head 
88 cars for west side slaughterers and 17 cars for 
export alive to London. No trading. Feeling 
steady. City-d.essed native sides in light demand 
at 64@7%c per Ib; a few extra do selling at 
Tic. London and Liverpool cables quote refrig- 
erator beef lower at 54%@6\%c per lb, and Ameri- 
can steers also easier at 744@S8tec per ib; tops, 
8%c, dressed weight. Shipments to-day, 272 cat- 
tle on the Hindoo to London; to the same port, 
550 cattle and 2,182 quarters of beef on the Mas- 
sachusetts; to Liverpool, 1,774 quarters on the 
Etruria, and to Hull, 142 cattle on the Colorado. 
The last-named steamer takes no sheep. The 
Grenada carries 25 sheep to Trinidad. 

CALVES—Receipts were 146 head; 58 direct to 
a butcher and 88 for the market. Steady for 
veals, with sales at $4.75@$5.874%% per 100 Ib for 
good to choice quality. No buttermilks offered. 
Dressed calves quiet at Friday’s quotations. 

SHHEP AND LAMBS—Receipts were 13% cars, 
or 3,208 head, all for the market, with the excep- 
tion of one car designed for export. Sheep were in 
moderate request at a decline of 15@25c per 100 
Ib; choice lambs were firm, and others steady on 
tight supplies. The pens were cleared. Poor to 
prime sheep sold at $2.50@$4.10; common to 
choice lambs at $4.50@$6.35. Dressed mutton low- 
fae 5@8> per ib; dressed lambs steady,at 8@ 
<AC. 

HOGS—Receipts were 24 cars, or 8,419 head, all 
for slaughterers direct. No sales on live weight. 
ne ees —— at berg - per 100 lb. Coun< 

- unc e 
dake welanee ang at 44%4@6c for medium ta 
hQouFEALO, July 11.—Cattle—Receipts last 2 

ours, 3,498 head; total for week thus far, 14,56 
head; for same time last week, 17,246 head; con- 
signed through, 8,483 head; to New-York, 1,282 
head; on sale, 65 head; market opened steady, 
with but few on sale; closed easy, with a load 
of Cincinnatis unsold; common to good fat cows, 
se S088. 35; yeals firm at $4@$4.65; common, 
3.25@$3.75. Hogs—Receipts last 24 hours, 5,280 
head; total for week thus far, 45,600 head; for 
same time last week, 87,296 head; consigned 
through, 2,880 head; to New-York, 4,235 head; 
on sale, 3,200 head; market opened a shade 
stronger for good mixed and medium weights, 
but lower for light grades; closed steady, with 
all sold; Yorkers, good weights, $3.50@$3.55; 
light, $3. 60@$3. 65 ; pigs, $3.65@$3.70; mixed pack- 
ers, $3. 50@$3.55 ; mediums, $3.40@$3.50; heavy, 
$3.80@$3.85; roughs, $2.80@$3; stags, $2.8u@$3. 
Sheep and Lambs—Receipts last 24 hours, 2,2 
head; total for week thus far, 21,800 head; for 
Same time last week, 35,400 head; consigned 
through, 800 head; to New-York, 200 head; on 
sale, 1,400 head; market opened steady and 
firm, with but a few on sale; closed firm, with 
the demand unsatisfied; good lambs, $5.85@$6; 
extras, $6.25@$6.35; culls to fair, $3.25@$5.75; 
fain. $1 D0ags qos to A $4@$4.25; culls te 

: P $3.75; yearlings and wether 405 
no export grades here. . se 
Pa peer gees 2 a 11.—Cattle—Market steady, 

qe S$ unchanged; prime, $4.35@$4.40; good, 
$4.15@$4.25; tidy, $4@$4.10: fair, $3.50@$3.80: 
common, @$38@$3.50; rough fat, $3@$3.85; bulls, 
stags, and cows, $2@$3.50; heifers, $3@$4: fresh 
cows and Springers, $15@$40. Hogs—Markey 
slow; prices a shade lower; prime light, $3.60@ 
gl best medium, $3. $3.65; heavy hogs, 
3.20@$3.30; roughs, $2@$3. Sheep—Market slow 
and prices unchanged; prime, $4@$4.15; good 
3.80@$3.90; fair, $3.85@$3.70; common, ' $2.50 

3; culls, $1@$2; choice yearlings, $3. 75@$4. 25; 
common to good yearlings, $2.50@$3.50: choice 
lambs, $5@$5.50; veal calves, $5.50@$6; heavy 


thin calves, $2@$8. 

St. Louis, July 11.—Cattle—Receipts, 14 
head; market strong, but little tradiine: JF 
cows, $2.50@$2.80. Hogs—Receipts, 1,625 head; 
market steady, and prices 5@l0c lower; light, 
$3.20@$3.40; mixed, $3@§3.30; heavy, $3.10@$3.35. 
Sheep—Receipts, 484 head; market dull, 

KANSAS City, July 11.—Hogs—Receipts, 3,000 
head; market strong; lights and olga $3.10@ 
$3.25; medium, $3@puv,12%4; heavy, $2.90@$3. Cat« 
— 400 head; market nominal. N¢ 





CHICAGO LIVE STOCK, 
A Dea RE 


CHICAGO, July 11.—CATTLE—Receipts, 50 head 
market quiet; common to extra steers, $3.40G 
$4.60; stockers and feeders, $2.40@$3.75; cowd 
and bulls, $1.25@$3.30; calves, $3@$5.35; Texans 
$2@$3.85. " 

HOGS—Receipts, 
heavy packing and 
common 


9,000 head; market strong; 
gy Bm er anak “cases 
ce mixed, -15@$3.45; choice 
assorted, $3.4 55; U@$< - 

$2. 160Si.6R 0@$3.55; light, $8.20@$3.5244; pigs, 


SHEEP—Receipts, 3,000 head; 
inferior to choice, $2@$4; lamba, ‘s3q$0.40. _— 





FOREIGN MAPKETS, 


LIVERPOOL, July 11—1 P. M.—Beef—Extra I 
dia mess easy at 47s 6d; prime mess easy at Sra 
6d. Pork—Prime mess, Western, fine, dull at 45s; 
do, medium, dull at 38s 9d. Hams—Short cut, 
about 14 to 16 Ib, firm at 45s. Bacon—Cumberlang 
cut, about 28 to 80 Ib, dull at 24s; short rib, 
about 25 lb, dull at 25s; long clear middles, light, 
about 40 to 45 Ib, dull at 24s; long clear middies, 
heavy, about 50 to 55 Ib, dul] at 28s; short clear 
middles,sheavy, about 50 to 55 Ib, steady at 23s 
6d; clear bellies, about 12 to 14 Ib, dull at 23s 6d. 
Shoulders, about 12 to 14 Ib, steady at 25s. Lard 
—Prime Western, spot, nominal. Cheese—Ameri- 
can finest white and colored easy at 34s 6d. Tal« 
low—Prime city nominal. Cottonseed Oil—Liver< 
pool refined, steady at 16s. Spirits of turpentine 
Steady at 193 6d. Resin—Common firm at 4s 9d. 
Wheat—No. 2 red Winter steady at 5s 1d; No. 
Northern Spring steady at 4s 104d. Corn—Mixed 
Western, spot, steady at 2s 104d; July firm at 
2s 104d; August firm at 2s 10%d; September 
firm at 2s 114d. Flour—St. Louis fancy Winter 
dull at 6s 6d. Hops at London—Pacific coast dull 
at 25@45s. 

LONDON, July 11—3:30 P. M.—Produce—Linsee€ 
oll, 16s 10%d@17s per cwt. Spirits of turpentine, 
19s 14d per cwt. Sugar, 1ls 3d@1is 6d per cwt 
for Cuba centrifugal polarizing 96° test and 9s 3d 
@10s for Cuba muscovado fair refining. Beet 
Sugar—July, 9s 10%4d; October, 10s 3d. Calcutta 
linseed, spot delivery, 29s 8d per quarter; Jun@ 
shipment, via Cape, 29s 3d. 


LONDON, July 11.—To-day’s wool sales were con« 
ducted by Willans & Overbury and Henry P. 
Hughes & Sons. The offerings were 9,750 bales, 
There wag a poor selection, but a fair quantity of 
scoured. The competition was brisk. The poorer 
grades of greasies were still weak, but better 
than yesterday. Scoured Cape of Good Hope 
and Natal sold well. The sales and the prices 
obtained were: New South Wales, 500 bales— 
Scoured, 5%d@1s 2d; locks and pieces, 6d@ 
1s 144d; greasy, 84@9%4d; locks and pieces, 4d@ 
74d. Queensland, 1,100 bales—Scoured, 9%4d@ 
1s 2d; do, locks and pieces, 8d@1s 144d; greasy, 
44 @7'4d; do, locks and pieces, 54@6%d. Vic- 
toria, 2,800 bales—Scoured, 414d@2s 5d; do, locks 
and pieces, 7d; greasy, 5@10%4d; do, locks and 
pieces, 44%@9d. South Australia—300 bales greasy 
at 4144@S8'4d; locks and pieces, 744d. West Aus- 
tralia, 900 bales—Scoured, 9%4d@!1s; locks and 
pieces, 8@11d; greasy, 444@6%d; locks and pieces,, 
3%@644d. New-Zealand, 4,200 bales—Scoured, 8d 
@1s 2d; do, locks and pieces, 6@1s sd; greasy, 
6%@10%4d; locks and pieces, 544,@7%d. @ape of 
Good Hope and Natal, 400 bales—Scoured, 9d@is 
444d; greasy, 4%@6%d. The offerings for next 
week’s sales amount to 74,250 bales. The are 
rivals for the next serles of sales to date aggre- 
gate 164,166 bales, of which quantity 23,000 bales 
were forwarded direct. The imports of wool for 
the week ending to-day were: From’ New-Zea- 
land, 1,450 bales; from New South Wales, 723 
bales; from the Cape of Good Hope and Natal, 
1,273 bales; from India, 1,884 bales; from Ture 
key, 555 bales, and from various other places, 
789 bales. 

Nassau, N. P., July 7.—General business dul 
Sponge Exchange quiet; not much offering an 
prices steady. 


COTTON MARKETS, 





NEW-ORLEANS, July, 11.—Cotton steady; good 
middling, 7c; middling, $%c; low middling, 65¢c; 
good ordinary, 6%c; “net and gross receipts, 97 
bales, including one new crop; exports to Great 
Britain, 2,174 bales; to the Continent, 508 bales; 
coastwise, 91 bales; sales, 800 bales; stock, 53,540 
bales. 

GALVESTON, July 11.—Cotton steady; middling, 
6 9-16c; tow middling, 6 5-16c; good ordinary, 
5 15-16c; net and gross receipts, 159 bales; sales, 
260 baies; stock, 9,944 bales. ‘ 

SAVANNAH, July 11.—Cotton dull; middling,’ 
6%c; low middling, 6%c; good ordinary not quote 
ed; net and gross receipts, 2 bales; sales, 6 bales; 
stock, 8,549 bales. 





Famine in Tonquin, 


From The London Times. 
Letters from Hanoi give a very gloomy 
account of the state of famine prevailing 
throughout the northern districts of Ton- 


quin. During the last six months there 
has been scarcely any rice in the populous 
Lang Son Province, and\the people have 
been selling their stock for any price they 
could get in order to procure food. Want 
has driven the peasants to the verge of 
desperation, and bands of lawless men not 
merely strip such fields as are under culti- 
vation, but attack and plunder shops in 
the small towns. Notwithstanding all this, 
many deaths are reported daily from ab- 
solute starvation, and worse is expected, 
as there has been no harvest for two years 
in the northern parts of Tonquin. Bao 
Ninh suffered tn particular, first from 
floods and then from drought. The local 
papers are asking why the French au- 
thorities, in face of these calamities, have 
not hastened to begin the projected rail- 
way, on the embankment of which alone 
30,000 or 40,000 persons might be given 
employment. It is ccmputed that Ton- 
quir will need three good years to recover 
from the effects of this famine. 





Anarchists Meet, 


From The Chicago Tribune. 
The ex-Governor of South Carolina is sai@ 
to have remarked to the accidental Gov- 
ernor of Illinois that he was ‘‘ glad to meet, 


a brother Anarchist.” The presence of a 
third Anarchist was all that was needed 
to make this the Most joyful meeting of the 





| whole conven 











A few hours of sunshine following a week 
of constant rain and fog were doubly 
#rateful to the many society people who 
are scattered in the different suburbs and 
at the watering places, waiting expectantly 
Most of 


the resorts where people summer have been 


for the Summer season to begin, 


“watering places” in truth, in so far as 
Water has figured their at- 


mosphere of late. There is nothing more 
depressing in Summer, when one has left 
town to enjoy outdoor life, than the con- 
tinuance of weather which drives one in- 
doors, and which, in houses and hotels built 
for Summer use and not provided with the 
comforts and conveniences.of city houses 
or homes, makes the days and evenings 
drag on leaden wings. It would be !mpos- 
cible to compute the number of bored men 
and women who have dragged through the 
recent spell of rainy weather on hotel 
piazzas or in cheerless halls and rooms, and 
who would have been far happier in their 
city homes, with at least the opportunity 
of some distraction. The usual compensa- 
tions of life, however, may give to the 
Summer resorts an unusually long period of 
fine, clear weather to aione for the unsea- 
sonable cold and wet of the early Summer, 
and may make the season a more cheerful 
one at its close than its beginning would 
indicate. 


largely in 


+,* 

Newport, in which, as in former years, 
fashionable interest is focussed during the 
Summer months, has been more than or- 
dinarily quiet and dull since Sunday last. 
The fog which, for four days of the week, 
hung like a thick curtain over the city and 
surrounding country, made iife miserable, 
took the curl out of every one’s hair, mil- 
dewed shoes, and rusted bicycles. It was 
a great relief to have it finally roll away 
on Thursday, to be succeeded by warm sun- 
light snd cool airs from the sea. The 
Casinu dances, which began on the last 
Monday night of June, have been even 
more slimly attended than usual at the 
beginning’ of the season, but this week New- 
port society, which is really New-York 
society, transferred a few Jeagues, will 
begin to show itself, and the visitors in the 
galleries who pay their dollars to see star 
performers in the New-York social drama, 
will that they are obtaining their 
money’s worth. Up to this time they have 
been afforded only the spectacle of the 
army and navy and Jamestown contingents 
dancing together, and this feature of the 
early season will also soon pass away. 
There have been a few luncheons and in- 
formal dinners, but no entertainments of 
a really notable character as yet. Of course 
the movements of Mr. and Mrs. Oliver Bel- 
smont and speculation as to the probable 
outcome of the Cornelius Vanderbilt and 
Wilsoa matrimonial matter continue to 
afford coustant topics of interest. Mr. and 
Mrs. Belmont have made few calis and 
received few visitors since their arrival, 
and have devoted themseives chiefly to in- 
spection of Marble House and Belcourt, and 
to driving, and seem entirely happy and 
concented, The youne Vanderbilts are oc- 
cupying Marwie House with their aunt, 
Miss Armide Smith. William K. Vander- 
bilt, Jr., spends much of his time on the 
Water. in the cutter Jessica, which he has 
chartered for the Summer. It is: still 
thought at Newport that Mr. Vanderbiit 
and Miss Wilson will be married as soon as 
the former’s health permits, and the fact 
that the 300 or more presents sent Miss 


feel 


Wilson have not been returned by her since ! 


her first letters of acknowledgment is still 
urged as proof that she, at least, has not 
abandoned any idea of a wedding. Mrs. 
William Astor, who has arrived, is awaiting 
the coming of her son and her daughter-in- 
law, Mr. and Mrs. John Jacob Astor. The ar- 
rival of Senator Brice and family, which is 
expected this week, will be the signal for 
the beginning of larger enteriainments, for 
it is almost certain that the Brices will begin 
@ series of large dinners as soon as they are 
fairly settled and rested from their voyage, 
and it only needs one family of persons to 
start entertaining when it will proceed ali 
slong the line. 
s,° 

Narragansett Pier is even 
Newport and has been afflicted until re- 
cently with the same depressing weather 
conditions. The Casino dances have also 
begun at the Pier and are supplemented 
this Summer by dances on Tuesday and 
Thursday evenings in the bailroom of the 
new Mathewson Hotel, which is admirably 
adapted for the purpose and has a fine 
floor. The weather hus been too bad for 
golf and bicycling which are the great at- 
tractions at the Pier, and even the Coun- 
try Club and the new Golf Club have not 
been Weill attended. Mrs. Philip Randolph 
and Mrs. Norris and others ct the set of 
young Philadelphia married women who 
ed in the gayetics last Summer have al- 
ready arrivec, bui Mrs. Ralston, who was 
&0 prominent last year will not be at the 
Pier in all probability until late in August. 
The news from Bar Harbor is scarcely 
more enlivening than that from Newport 
and Narragansett. There has been one 
Gance at the Kebo Valiey Club. It has been 
decided not to give the weekly subscrip- 
tion dinners at the Kebo Club which was 
such a feature of the season last Summer. 
Among recent arrivals at Bar Harbor are 
Mrs. Henry Sedley aud Miss Eleanor Sed- 
ley. Miss Sedley was a decided society 
belle at Narragansett and Bar Harbor last 
Summer. She is a tall, remarkably grace- 
ful girl. with very beautiful coloring, and 
shared with Miss Churchill of New-York 
the appellation of the “new beauty” last 
Winter. Southampton, L. L., is looking for- 
ward very eagerly to the National Golf 
Tournament which will begin on Tuesday, 
and which, it is thought, will. bring to 
* Long Island’s Newport,” as the admirers 
of the place love to call it, a goodly throng 
of prominent people. The list of entries 
shows an exceilent number of first-class 
players and contains no less than eight-five 
names, representing twenty-six clubs. The 
entries for the championship at Newport 
last year were only thirty-four in numper. 
It will be a hard thing for any of the 
players to defeat the present champion, Mr. 
Charles P. McDonald of the Chicago Golf 
Club, put the contest between him and such 
players as James A. Tyng of the Morrts- 
town, Herbert C. Leeds of the Myopia, 
A. H. Fenn of the Palmettc, and H. P. 
Toler of the Baltrusrol Chubs for the 
Havemeyer thousand-dollar silver chektene 
cup and the amateur championship, will be 
a hard one. The first reund will be played 
on Tuesday morning and the result should 
be known by Friday. Of course, South- 
ampton in view of this tournament will be 
the Mecca of ail golfers who can afford 
the time and expense to witness the play- 
ing during the coming week. The tour- 
mament will be made tne excuse for much 
entertaining in an informal way in the 
hospitable Southampton Summer homes. 
There will be dunces and other functions at 
the M daelwuCo maw maw maw mawm 
the Meadow Club. 


dulier 


a 
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The death of Mr. George Law leaves his 
oung widow, who was Miss Alga Smith, a 
anddaughter of Mr. Bainbridge Smith, 
e of the wealthiest unmarried women in 
America, for it is estimated that Mr. Law’s 
fortune was upward of $8,090,000, and most 
of this, at least, will go to his widow. It is 
not generally known that Mrs. Law is not 
only a very beautiful, but a richiy culti- 
vated woman, and has a superb voice. 
After the period of her mourning has 
elapsed she undoubtedly will entertain, and 
her entrance into New-York society with 


attractions and wealth is only a ques- 
Boa of a short time. Those who knew Mr. 


‘many fine qualities, was always 


: the 


than 








l.aw intimately unite in the expression that, 

oar ‘ s, he was a man of 
apart from his faults a gentle- 
man, and, contrary to the general idea tha 
he bad dissipated his fortune, he had large- 
ly imereasea it, and, although he lived ex- 
travagantly, he did not even spend all his 
Income. His principal, with accumulated 
income, must therefore amount to a large 
stm. So severe had been some of his pre- 
ylous iinesses and so well had he ra lied 
from ther that even his wife did not con- 
templete his death until a day or two before 
it occurred. Mr. Law was thirty-three 
years older than his wife, who is now only 
about twenty-two. 


The extent and quality of the honors 
which have been showered upon that body 
of Boston men calling themselves “ The 
Ancients and Honorables,” and which is 
now visiting England, is rather astonishing 
to Americans, who have always looked 
upon “The Ancients and Honorables,”’ not 
to put it unkindly, as being ‘“‘ more bottle 
than battle scarred,” and as representing 
nebody but themselves in particuiar. A 
iong story cabled over of the reception ac- 
corded worthies by the Prince of 
Weles has caused a_ genera! laugh, and 
when it was announced on Friday that Am- 
bassador Bayard and Mrs. Bayard and Mr. 
Chauncey M. Depew had taken part in the 
festivities, the mirth in the clubs became 
hilarious. 1t is said that New-York’s Old 
Guard is much stirred up by the stories of 
the greetings extended to their friends and 
allies from: Leston Town, and that they pur- 
pose a similar visit to England next year. 
All this is not exactly germane to a society 
record of the week, except that an allusion 
to it may make the difficulty the many 
Americans now in London find in explaining 
to their English friends and acquaintances 
the standing and purpose of the existence 
of the Ancients and Honorables easier to 
understand. Several letters were received 
at Newport by the iast English mail ask- 
ing fer information to he mailed, or even 
cabled, regarding the “ Ancients,” so that 
those asking it should not feel utterly fool- 
ish in explaining this feature of American 
life to their English questioners. 


= * 
= 


these 


There is still some talk of the Earl and 
Countess of Craven visiiing Newport this 
Summer, in company with Mr. and Mrs. 
Bradley-Martin, but this is probably sim- 
ply a rumor and decidedly lacks confirma-s 
tion. The Count and Countess Orlowski 
have arrivea at Newport, in company with 
Mr. and Mrs. Frederick HW. Allen, tor the 
Summer, and will be joined later by che 
Count and Countess de Galiifet. The two 
Countesses are sisters @f Mrs. Allien and 
daughters of Mr. Frederic Stevens. New- 
port is also to have a visit late in the sea- 
son from Lord and Lady Breye, who are 
to visit Mr. and Mrs. Anson Phelps Stokes 
at Lenox in August. The Baron and Baron- 
ess de Selli¢re will probably arrive in New- 
port next week, so that, with two Count- 
esses and a Baroness, Newport can, even 
survive the absence of the Duchess of Marl--« 
borough, who probably will not come over 
this Summer. 





LAKE GEORGE’S OUTING 


FOLKS. 


Bicycle Popular at This Resort and 
Good Roads Result. 


LAKE GEonGs, July 11.—This is one of the 
best months on the lake for campers, and 
and girls are flocking in and 
the points, isiands, and bays 
with white tents and their variegated Sum- 
mer costumes. It is astonishing to wit- 
hess the hold the bicycle has on the Sum- 
mer tourist. On the grounds of the Lake 
George Assembly. where there are, all told, 
six cottages, there are, up to date, twenty 
wheels. Every hotel on the lake has put 
up a wheel rack, The roads have all been 
put in fine condition, and wheeling enjoys 
the favor of young and middle aged alike. 
In the Marion House cottage are Mrs. U. 
5. Grant, Mrs. A. G. Sartoris, Miss Sar- 
tcris, Miss Rose Sartoris, and Mrs. A. B. 
Dent, Sartoris brought two wheels 
to the lake with her, and almost any pleas- 
ant afternoon may be seen on the Bolton 
Road. Among the ladies the short skirt 
is worn for wheeling. The men take kindly 
to golf sulis, and wea. them from the time 
they get up in the morning until they go 
to bed at night. Bloomers are out of fash- 
ion. None have been seen at the lake this 
year, and from what the girls say none 
will be worn this season. The building of 
the new bicycle path between Glens Falls 
aud Saratoga this Spring has had the re- 
up the entire Adirondack 
couniry tio bicyclists. The road between 
Lake George and Glens Fal!s is only ten 
miies mg and is in excellent condition, 
The to Chestertown, Warrensburg, 
and hroon Lake are better than the 
average Cuuntry roads, and wheeling parties 
on the lake think nothing of making a 
fifty-mile spin between daylight and dark. 

At the Sagamore Controller J. B. HKoberts 
and family are guests for the Summer. 
Mr. and Mrs. A. B. Colvin and Mr. and 
Mrs. C. S&S. Wilbur drive to this hotel fre- 
guently from the Lake House and take 
cinner. Mr. Cclvin is the State Treasurer, 
and Mr. Wilbur is Corporation Tax Col- 
lector in New-York City. Mr. and Mrs, 
Thomas Gilroy and Mrs. Gilroy and Mr. E. 
C. Gilroy of New-York City are guests at 
the Sagamore. The gentlemen are sons of 
ex-Mayor Gilroy of New-York City. ‘The 
Simpson family of Simpson, Crawford & 
Simpson, New-York, are also here for 
the Summer. Gen. Robert Lenox Banks 
of Albany entertained Dr. S. B. Ward of the 
Same city at Believue Cottage, on the 
Sagamore grouncs, this week. Mr. Fred- 
erick Vroom, the well-known actor, has 
opened his camp near Baldwin for the 
Summer. The camp and surroundings bear 
the name cf Camp Ingomar. 

There are many weli-known people at the 
Marion House ‘The family of Mr. and Mrs. 
Richard Baxter of New-York, Mr. and 
Mrs. A. Slote cof Brooklyn, Col. Chauncy 
Bliss of New-York, Mr. Robert Jariman of 
Brooklyn, Frank Jones, First Assistant 
Postmaster Gencral; Mr. William Fort, a 
prominent lawyer of Brooklyn; Miss Kath- 
erine Gray of Palmer's company, Mrs. 
William G. McKinley of New-York, Mr. J. 
Alden Lee and Miss Marjorie Lee of New- 
York, Mrs. William Gray of Breok!lyn, ex- 
Gov. N. O. Murphy of Arizona, and Gen. 
Julius Stah! of New-York are guests for the 
Summer. Five members of the Marble 
Heart Club of New-York arrived this week. 
Col. A. B. Hart, VW. T. Taylor, James D. 
Tanner, James P. Thompson, and Dr. B. J. 
Jenkins are their names. The Hundred Isl- 
and House hag been so remodeled and 
built over and the grounds laid out so 
elaborately that visitors of three or 
four years ago would not recognize the 
hotel. On Shelving Rock, that great mass 
of rough stone back of the hotel, are 
perched any number of Summer houses. 
New cottages have been built and new 
roads laid out. Mr. and Mra. Johan Geery 
and J. T. Gecry of Grooklyn are here, as 
are also Mr. and Mrs. Van Kleeck and fam- 
ily of New-York. Dr. J. B. Knapp and fam- 
ily of New-York will spend the Summer in 
the new Knapp cottage, recently built. 
Some of the recent arrivals at the Lake 
House are Mrs. J. L. Taylor, Mr. and Mrs. 
J. J. Halsted, Miss Van Deusen, Mr., and 
Mrs. Siichter, Mr. .Fred B. Irvine, Miss 
Heien Irvine, Mr, and Mrs. I’. H. Law, and 
others from New-York City. 

Recent arrivals at the Cresbyside are Mr. 
J. S. Brewer and Mr. P. M. Newton, Mag- 
dalene College, Carnbridge, England; Mr. 
and Mrs. Alfred Van Derworker and son 
Victor, Mrs. Adelaid Bushnell, Miss May 
Bushnell, Brooklyn. From New-York City 
—Mr. and Mrs. Holland, Mr. F 
Mr. H. H. Leroy, Mr. J. 8. 

J. H. Bainton, Mr. O. 8S. Hyde. From Phil- 

adelphia—Mr. Wiiliam M. Graffin, Mr. J. L 
Burke, Mr. and Mrs. C. G. Malliet, and 
Walter Malliet. 

Mr. J. S. Brewer and Mr. P. M. Newton are 
jolly fellows, and, though unfamiliar with 
American customs, are always on deck for 
uny species of American amusement. They 
hed heard that the Fourth of July was an 
unfortunate day for Englishmen, and that 
if they were wise they would aoe a away 
from any party of Americans celebrating. 
S0 on the morning of the Fourth they 
walked off into the mountains. Returning 
about dusk they found the Crosbysiders 
preparing to make an evening of it with 
giant crackers, cannon, an fireworks. 
Bent on setting off a giant cracker in 
honor of Englané, Mr. Newton borrowed 
one of the dangerous little explosives and 
touched the fuse with his lighted cigar. 
Holding the cigar in one hand and the 
sputtering red-coated monster in the other, 
the inexperienced Englishman watched the 
sparks creep along the fuse and then, just 
as the cracker was about to explode, ab- 
sentmindedly tossed away his cigar and 
the next instant stood looking at his pow- 
der-blown h and burned ers that 
told plainly that firecrackers and ‘the 
Fourth of July were strictly American in- 
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IN THE ADIRONDACK MOUNTAINS. 


A Large Army of Campers, Cottagers, 
and Hotel Guests. 


SARANAC LAKB, N. Y., July 11.—When one 
stops to realize the fact that there are 
more than fourteen hundred lakes in the 
Adirondack Mountains, and that on the 
shores of the majority of them are cottages 
or camps with greater or less pretensions 
to artistic beauty and elegance; that these 
cottages and camps are now all filled or en- 
gaged for the season, thus adding to the 
thogsands at the numberless hotels and 
boarding houses throughout the wilder- 
ness, One can form some idea of the size of 
the army of visitors at this great health 
and pleasure ground. The Adirondacks 
are full of lakes, and so joined together 
thet one can make a tour of the 3,500,000 
acres of land and water almost entirely by 
boat, 

Since the passing of the Fourth, thou- 
sauds of fourists have flocked to these 
woods, and are now enjoying sylvan life 
With all its pleasures. At the Hotel Am- 
persand, at the extreme end of the lower 
Saranac Leke, many out-of-door sports are 
being inculged in, such as tennis, baseball, 
boating, bathing, &c. The Ampersand 
base-ali nine has long been famous as the 
champions of the woods, and it is expect- 
ed that the club will be fully up to its 
usual standard this year. Many practice 
games have been played, and Crolius of 
Dartmouth is doing some excellent pitch- 
ing, while A. Crittenden Ayers of Prince- 
ton shows plenty of ability to keep up his 
end of the hattery. W. L. Blum will look 
out that nothing passes first base, and Mr. 
Butler of Cornell, who is here, can “ play 
ball”” anywhere you choose to place him. 

One of the pleasing events of the past 
week was the progressive euchre party 
which was held in the parlors of the hotel 
jast Tuesday evening. Twenty persons sat 
around the tables and contested for the 
prizes offered to the party gaining the 
highest number of points. as weil as to 
the one winning the least. Mrs. E. A. 
Hall, from New-York captured the first 
prize among the ladies, and received a 
handsome toilet brush with a solid silver 
handle. Miss Byrd was awarded the sec- 
ond prize. The first prize among the gen- 
tlemen was given to Mr. Mitcheil of New- 
York, who was the chief instigator of the 
affair, and A. T. Demarest, aiso of New- 
York, succeeded in gaining second place. 

Mrs, R. Foster, who as Miss Neliie 
McAlister has spent several seasons here, 
returned to her home in Washington, D. C., 
last week on account of the death of her 
mother. Mr. J. G. Kellogg, a wealthy New- 
York manufacturer, a prominent poiitician, 
and an original Blaine man, is registered 
here. Other prominent arrivais are Mr. 
and Mrs. N. Hobart, Misses M. L. Hobart, 
Mrs. Herbert Lanton and son, Mr. and Mrs, 
i. FE. Tisdell, A. T. Demarest, Albert E. 
Monroe, B. Bb. Sloan, Mrs. L. B. Sanders, 
e © Burnett, Mrs. Lincoln McCormack, 
Miss Ethel MeCormack, Masier Lincoln 
and Miss Madge McCormack, Mr. and Mrs, 
L. W. Minford, Mr. and Mrs, T. E. Eddy, 
Miss Marie Eddy, Miss Curtis and maid, 
M. 8. Green, A. E. Bateman, Miss Bate- 
many all of New-York; Mr. and Mrs. Edwin 
Ai. English, New-Haven; F. C. Redwell, 
Pittsburg, Penn.; A. L. Cambell, Montreal, 
Canada; John Hodge, Lockport, N. Y¥.; the 
Rev. and Mrs. W. R. Turner, Washington, 
D. C.; A. G. McClure, 2hiladelphia; Mrs. 
M. Hale, Harold M. Dodd, Baitimore, Md.; 
Mis. M L. Broome, Brooklyn. 

At the Hotel del Monte are a number of 
new arrivals. Among the most recent is 
Ar. Thomas F, O’Rourke, the theatrical 
manager of the Eureka Athletic Club of 
Long Island City. Others are Mr. and 
Mrs. A. King, Brooklyn; Dr. Chretian 
Langs, Montreal; Louis Ingher, Mrs. 
O’Rourke, W. L. O'Rourke, Misses Lillian 
and Grace O’Rourke, New-York; M. L. Mc- 
Coy, Mrs. A. P. McCoy, F. T. Kemble, Cold 
Springs. 

At the Hotel Berkeley and throughout the 
neighborhood much sorrow is felt at the 
death of Mr. Wiiliam A. Denison, which 
occurred last Tuesday night. Mr. Denison 
and his young wife came from New-York 
to the Adirondack Mountains a few years 
ago, spending a season at Paul Smith’s, 
and stcpping for brief periods at other re- 
soris, and finally settling down at the 
Berkeley House, Here Mr. Denison bought 
an interest in the hotel and erected an ele- 
gant building, which he calied the ‘“‘ New 
Hotel Berkeley.’”” Last year he bought out 
the interest of his pattner, Mr. streeter, 
and managed the husiness alone. Mr. Deni- 
S0n Was a generous, sincere man, and made 
hosts of friends. The sympathy of the peo- 
ple in the community is extended to Mrs. 
Denison, and to his mother, Mrs. Ludlam. 

Prof. and Mrs. Williams of Boston are 
at the Algonquin, and Riscourse sweet mu- 
sic on the violin and piano every afternoon 
and evening. Nicholas Milbanks of New- 
York, an all-season guest, is making a 
trip among the brooks of Cascadeville for a 
week's fishing. 

Mr. E. J. Herrick is at Camp Rondack, 
on Lower Lake, in charge of twenty-five 
boys from different parts of the State, 
who are out on their cation. W. A. Bis- 
sell and family of C ago are here. Mr. 
Bissell is the Traffic Ageni of the Atchison, 
Topeka and Santa Fé Railroad. C. Wick- 
liffe Throckmorton of New-York, whose en- 
gagement to Miss Alvord, one of the Al- 
gonquin guests, is announced, has engaged 
a room here. Among the latest arrivals 
are Albert H. McMillan and James S. Mec- 
Millan, sons of Samuel McMillan of the De- 
partment of Public Parks, Central Park, 
New-York City; William Leary, New-York: 
Dr. and Mrs, A. FP. Henry, Philadelphia; 
Miss Ruby L. Kuney, Brooklyn, who is a 
cousin of Mr. Roach of the New-York Cen- 
tral and Hudson River Railroad; Mrs. E. 
M. Way, William L. Booth, New-York, and 
John De Witt Petty, Albany. 





AFFAIRS AT RICHFIELD SPRINGS. 
Have 


The Shovwers Improved the 


Roads for Wheelmen and Drivers, 


RICHFIELD SPRINGs, July 11.—The show- 
ers of the past week have materially im- 
proved the roads and the pleasure of using 
them. Gen, Field, S. S. Spaulding, Robert 
Tailer, John L. Dudley, and the many 
others who come here primarily for driv- 
ing are literally living in clover; at least 
they spend much of their time between the 
clover fields that cover the hills. The lat- 
est addition to the four-in<-hand coterie is 
Mr. Frank Roff of Toledo, who has brought 
his establishment to his mother’s pleasant 
cottage, Applecot. The baseball games 
against Cooperstown have been started, 
and promise, as last year, to be second only 
to driving as a leading attraction. Tues- 
day’s game here was as fine an exhibition 
of the National pastime as even National 
League cranks gush over. The descendants 
of Leather Stocking were the victors, in a 
thirteen-inning contest, by a score of 5 to 
3. The game was full of brilliant fielding 
and hard, sharp batting. Richfield had only 
two errors in the thirteen innings, and 
Cooperstown but five. Everybody was 
there, and everybody staid until the long 
struggle was over, in nervous anxiety for 
Richfield to make the run “that never, 
never came.” Thursday they defeated us 
again, at Cooperstown, making them one 
ahead in the series, a lead which the Rich- 
field boys promise to overcome this after- 
noon. 

There was great regret that the rain a 
week ago to-day marred the enthusiasm 
over E. M. Harle & Sons’ exhibition of 
fireworks at the Driving Park. It was the 
most costly and beautiful treat of the kind 


ever known here, and though witnessed by 
a large crowd there were many ladies who 
lost the full display by fear of venturing 
so far from their cottages and hotels on a 
damp, threatening night. Mr. and Mrs. 
Willis S. Paine are weicomed back to the 
Spring House by all the old-timers. As 
usual, Mr. Paine is much on the road be- 
hind a pair of steppers, and an enthusiastic 
rooter for Richfield at the ball games. 
William J. Elias of New-York returned to 
his old quarters at the Earlington, and 
brought a large establishment of horses 
and carriages; but was called immediately 
back to the city, so his horses have had a 
week of rest. e is expected soon with 
Mrs, Bilas, to take his share in pushing 
along the sport of the Summer. During a 
smart thunder shower Monday evening a 
stroke of lightning came down in the cen- 
tre of the village, tearing the corner off 
from the top of one of the largest boarding 
houses and extinguishing the eiectric lights 
in some of the others. There was a gen- 
eral flutter of consternation and fright in 
the hotel corridors and considerable rapid- 
ity in retiring, but nerves and clapboards 
were the only things shattered. 

Thursday evening Mr. Earle gave an in- 
vitation concert that, like all his enter- 
tainments, was largely attended and much 
enjoyed. The artists were Miss Anne 
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Wilson, oe hay Miss Suza Doane, pian- 
iste, and Mr, Albert Gerard-Thiers, tenor. 
The family of Commissioner Shields of 
Brooklyn are again enjoying life at the 
Kendailwood. Miss Julia Cary of Buffalo 
is a guest of the Misses Spaulding at_the 
Elms. Gen, and Mrs. James Grant Wil- 
son have returned to the Spring House, 
where they are welcomed every season 4s 
factors in the social life that give the 
real tone to this place. E. M. Earle and 
son are arranging for another gala day at 
the Driving Park next Tuesday. Gymk- 
hana games and bicycle races are to fur- 
nish the programme. 

Among the New-Yorkers to arrive at the 
Spring House are J. P. Davis, Mrs. H. C. 
Garwood and family, Gen. Horace Porter, 
Gen. and Mrs. James Grant Wilson, Mr. 
and Mrs. Willis S. Paine, Joseph A. Ben- 
isch, W. F. Brasee, Marcus Heim, E. P. 
Bullard, Joseph Agostini, Mayor and Mrs. 
William L. Strong, Mrs. D. Aborn, E. L. 
Adams, M. Adams, T. R. Boskerck, Mr. 
and Mrs. J. Bosworth. 

At the Earlington from New-York are F. 
E. Daudra, Miss Krausch, G. T. David- 
son, Mrs. H. S. D. Romeyn, D. D. Ned- 
will and family, Charles Ff. Paflin, E. F. 
Begubing, William Mason, W. Stanley 
Turner, W. F. Amerman, Miss Lawretta 
Kenedy, Miss Lillie Kenedy, Arthur Ken- 
edy, Eugene Kenedy, Louis Kenedy, Miss 
Anna Cochran, Henry Eldred, Charles G. 
Kipp, Rathbun Kipp, Miss Anne Wilson, 
Russell C. Graves, J. G. VanWyck, Louis 
B. Caney, Mrs. 8S. D, Caney, Charles 
Meyer and family, Dr. and Mrs. J. B. 
De Landeta, Theodore E. Tack and fam- 
ily. New-Yorkers to register at the St. 
James are Mrs. John H. Welsh, Mrs. R. 
Edmund Creasy, Mrs. A. H. Devotion and 
family, James Slattery and family, the 
Rey. J. R. Slattery, Thomas Parkes and 
family, W. L. Dickson and family, and 
Miss Harvey. At the smailer houses are 
Mrs. Charles B. Hotchkiss, Mrs. F. 
Wanier and family, Mrs. M. C. Hobart, 
Mrs. Henry L. Bogert, Mrs. W. T. Hicks, 
Miss J. Lawrence, Mr, and Mrs. Harris 
Lyons, Mrs. F. - Dowd and _ family, 
George H. Smith, Walter R. Whiteford, 
H. M. O’Neil, Mr. and Mrs. C. H. Smith, 
L. M. Elshmer, Miss Pauline Cory, Mr. 
and Mrs. Zabriskie, Mrs. Burchell, Miss 
Burchell, and Mr. and Mrs. M. Mathew. 





UP AMONG THE CATSKILLS, 


Manhy Well-Hnown Visitors at the 


Hotel Kaaterskill. 


KAATERSKILL JUNCTION, N. Y., July 11.— 
The Heute! Kaaterskill is entertaining many 
guests this week, and the bookings for the. 
ensuing week are many. The Liederkranz 
Society of New-York visited this popular re- 
sort on July 4 and filled the air with music 
during its stay. After leaving this hotel 
on Sunday, it proceeded to the club- 
house of the Elka Park Association, of 
which Sheriff Tamsen of New-York City is 
a& prominent member, and was banqueted 
by the members of the association. The 
singers were about 200 strong. They re- 
turned by special train on Monday night. 

Among the guests now registered at this 
house are Dr. and Mrs. W. P. Mason of 
Troy, Mr. and Mrs. S. Simonson of New- 
York, Mr. and Mrs. J. J. Metzger, Mr. and 
Mrs. L. Blum, Mr. and Mrs. Rossback, Mr. 
and Mrs. Edward M. Harlem, Mr. and Mrs, 
A. J. Elias, Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Ottinger, 
Mr. and Mrs. Willis S. Paine, Mr. and Mrs. 
A. Blumerstein, Mr. and Mrs. D. F. Meyer, 
Mr. and Mrs. A. R. Altmayer, Mr. and 
Mrs. A. Oppenheimer, Mr. and Mrs, Charles 
Adler, Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Cohen, Mr. 
and Mrs. B. Frankenheimer, Mr. and Mrs. 
M. Davidson, Mr. and Mrs, M. Kempner, 
Mr. and Mrs. F. Hewett and daughter, Mr. 
and Mrs. H. B. Warner, Mrs. Benjamin 
Lewis, Mr. and Mrs. A. Loeb and family, 
Mr. and Mrs. H. G. Veith, Mrs, Dora Gross, 
all from New-York City; Dr. and Mrs. S. 
W. Morton, G. J. Harding, A. Langfell of 
Philadelphia; Austin M. Clark, Camden, N. 
M. Tappen, New-Haven, Conn.; the 
“ora and Jane Tappen of Jamaica, 
Mrs. C. A. Anderson of Albany, 
Mr. and Mrs. F. B. Jillson of Whitehall, 
and Mr. and Mrs. John Irminger of Hobo- 
ken; N. J 

A dance was given during the visit of the 
Liederkranz Society, and a dance will be 
given at this hotel every Saturday evening 
during the season. 

The fast time service on the little mount- 
ain railroad has done much toward facil- 
itating the ease of a trip to this lofty sum- 
mit of the Catskill range. Among the 
guests expected during the coming week 
are about thirty young people, and then 
things ‘vill begin to be lively at this re- 
sort. There are excellent facilities here 
for golf. 
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THE WEEK 


AT WEST 


Bad Weather Has No Effect on 


POIN'T. 


the 


Many Visitors There. 

West PoInt, July 11.—Life has not been 
dreary by any means in the “ Highlands” 
this week, even though the weather has 
been bad, nor has the number cf visitors 
who make their anaual pilgrimage here 
diminished, 

There has been plenty of cxcitement and 
pleasure during the week. The cadets, as 
usual, furnished both. Barly in the week 
a report that a third-class man had been 
caught in the act of “ doubie-stepping”’ a 
piebe caused the visitors’ seats to be well 
patronized. Everybody expected to hear 
a month’s “tours” meted out to the of- 
ferder. Col. Ernst, however, tock a seri- 
ous view of the matter, and sentenced 
the cadet to a year’s confine:nent. Cadet 
Foy, who was unfortunately mixed up in 
the affair, entered last yeur. He played 
on the football team, and was very popu- 
lar. He is dead to society for the next 
twelve months 

The hops are largely attended on Monday, 
Wednesday, and Friday nights. Dancing 
continues until 10:30. 

The Rey. Dr. Shipman, rector of Christ 
Church, New-York, is here, on a visit to 
his son, who was recently appointed Chap- 
lain to the cadets. Dr. Shipman, Jr., oc- 
cupies the quarters vacated by Lieut. 
Brown, who was recently relieved. The 
young Chaplain is a bachelor, and very 
popular with the cadets. 

Lieut. and Mrs, Joseph N. Augustin, Jr., 
are here. Lieut. Augustin was graduated 
last year, and has since been with his regi- 
ment. Lieut. and Mrs. W. M. Whitman are 
also here. . 

Among the other late arrivals at the 
post are Mr. and Mrs. C. C. Brinkerhoff, 
New-York; Mr. and Mrs. E. A. Whitman 
and Miss Whitman, New-York; Mr. and 
Mrs. 8. H. McNaughion, New-York; Mr. 
and Mrs. Harper, Brooklyn; Mr. and Mrs. 
L. S. Burnham, Brooklyn; Mrs. IF’. Ryan, 
Brooklyn; Mr. and Mrs. Lewis Starr, Dr. 
and Mrs, J. C. Chance, Philadelphia; Miss 
Duryea, Miss’ Sawyer, Mr. and Mrs. N. 
P. Runyon, Cincinnati; Mrs. E. G, Butler 
and the Misses Butler, St. Louis; Lieut. 
and Mrs. W. A. Mann, United States Army, 
at Cranston’s; Mr. and Mrs. J. C. Thomp- 
son, New-York; R. L. Long, New-York; 
W. A. Bradley, New-York; Mr. and Mrs. 
E. Van Ojyden, Miss Van Orden, New- 
York; James A. Bailey, New-York; Mark 
Toucey, New-York; Mr. and Mrs. J. Pon- 
cet, New-York; Mr. and Mrs. L. Boyd, 
Benton, N. Y¥.; Mr. and Mrs. 'D. D. R. John- 
ston, Albany; Frank M. Hoyt, Milwau- 
kee; Mrs. Annie C. Shands, Miss Alice C. 
Trimball, Miss J. McD. Trimball, Kansas 
City; Charles B. Young, Washington 
D. C.; at Stephens, Mrs. J. C. Maroney an 
family, Miss F. Brennan, and J. H. 
Gorden, New-York. 

Lieut. M. C, Butler left this afternoon for 
Chicago. 





PINE HILL ALREADY GAY, 


The Little Town Crowded with Sum- 
mer Visiters—Recent Arrivals, 


Pint Hriwu, N. Y., July 11.--Pine Hill is 
swarming with the Summer host and gay- 
ety reigns from one end of the Uttle ham- 
let to the other. Mrs. R. Van Loan and 
daughter and Mr. and Mrs. William Riley 
of New-York are guests here. 

Mrs. Dr. Skene is entertaining a number 
of friends at her pretty villa, Bonnie Ern, 
at Highmount. The golf links are popular 
and are thronged almost every afternoon 
with players. A party from Fleishmann’s 
came over to the links on Mondav after- 
noon and requested permission from the 

tronesses to be allowed to play on the 
inks on Saturday next, Jufy 18. Julius 
Flieishmann and a s:nall party of friends, 
all of them expert players, made the re- 
quest. ‘Througn the kindness of the - 
troneszes, the permission was aceorded 
them and the players wiil have possession 
of the links next Ssturday. 

Recent arrivals are Miss Eunice J. Holmes 
of apenas and Edward Roberts of New- 
York. 

Dr. MacCracken and family arrived at 
Ovcrbrook, their Summer home on Birch 
Creek, Wednesday. Ex-Senator George T. 
Parrott of Elizabeth, N. J., arrived at the 
Alien cottage this week. For the last seven 
yeurs the Senator and his family have been 
coming to Pine Hill. 

At the hotels are Mr. and Mrs. N. J. Ben- 
son of Hoboken, N. J.; Miss Caroline 3B. 
Wheeler of New-York; Mr. and Mrs. Fred 
E. Bacon of Hast Orange, N. J.; ithe Misses 
Florence Picrson and May L. Pierson of 
East Orange, N. J., and §. P. Davidge 
and Miss Dora Mills of Brooklyn. 

Henry Schmitt and family of New-York 
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THE SUMMER AT PELHAM MANOR. 
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A Fashionable and Secluded Resort 
on the Sound. 


PELHAM MANOR, N. Y., July 11.—All the 
houses and cottages at the Manor are occu- 
pied by their owners or leased to tenants. 
The buildings of the Hazen School have 
been turned into a Summer inn and are 
filled with guests. 

The Manor is one of the most secluded lo- 
calities on the Sound. Its principal resi- 
dence sectioin lies between the branch 
line and the main line of the New-York, 
New-Haven and Hartford Ruilway, along a 
boulevard shaded by magnificent elms, 
chestnuts, oaks, and maples. The Manor 
Clubhouse, occupying a site near the centre 
of population, forms a pleasant place for as- 
semblages and social meetings. There are 
several fine tennis courts and golf links in 
the village. No trade is carried on inside 
the manor limits. 

Among the persons occupying houses here 
at present are Robert C. Black, H. B. B. 
Stapler, James M. Townsend, John Cun- 
ningham Hazen, Benjamin F. Corlies, W. 
D. Baker, Frederick Allen, Barton 5S. 
Weeks, James F, Secar, Joseph Arthur, B. 
T. Gilliland, and Mrs. Rufus Hatch. 





SHELTER ISLAND’S SUMMER. 


Sunday Evening Concerts at the Pros- 
pect House—Atlantic Club's Visit. 


SHELTER IsLAND, N. Y., July 11.—This 
week has been notable for the large num- 
ber of new arrivals at the Prospect House, 
and the proprietor expects his hotel to be 
taxed to the utmost in order to accommo- 
date the crowds expected here during the 
height of the season. The Sunday evéning 
concerts, which were such a pleasant feat- 
ure last season, were resumed last Sunday. 
The music at the Prospect House is fur- 
nished this year by Prof. Thomas Austin. 
The bathing season has begun in full 
force, and large numbers can be seen every 
day enjoying a swim in the clear, still 
waters of the bay. The water here fur- 
nishes much better facilities for swimming 
than does the surf, and good swimmers 
are plentiful. As in former seasons, there 
are a number of guests this year who have 
no time for any other amusement than fish- 
ing. Fish of all kinds seem unusually 
plentiful this Summer, and whether you 
take an early morning start and sail to the 
fishing banks for a day’s sport, or walk 
down and fish for an hour from the docks 
in front of either hotel, you are almost 
sure to be successful. The varieties most 
caught at present are sea bass and weak- 
fish. Lobsters are also very plentiful. 
Although wheeling is, of course, the craze 
among all the young folks, driving still 
maintains its popularity, and many hand- 
some turnouts can be seen along the beau- 
tiful drives of the island every afternoon. 


Of these turnouts one of the handsomest 
belongs to Mayor Wurster of Brooklyn. 
The first four-in-hand to come to the island 
this season arrived last week. It belongs 
to Mr. R. L. Wood, a guest of the Man- 
hansett House, and was driven by that 
gentieman the entire distance from Brook- 
lyn. Mr. Wood believes in making good 
use of his team, and has a coaching party 
out almost every day. 

Among the steam yachts which arrived 
in Deering Harbor this week are the Now 
Then, owned by Mr. Lewis Luckenback of 
New-York, and the Nixie, owned by Mr. 

. N. Foote of Newark. Both gentlemen, 
with their families, are at the Prospect 
House. The Fourth of Juiy regatta of the 
Shelter Island Yacht Club was a very suc- 
cessful one, and will be foilowed by others 
on the following dates: July 18, ladies’ day 
regatta; Aug. 1, eleventh unnual open 
regatta; Aug. 15, second special club re- 
gatta; Aug, 22, Classes f and F sloops, and 
Classes 2, 3, and 4, cathoats, steered by 
ladies. Commodore Lynch’s fin-keel sloop 
Lynx, which was disabled in the Fourth 
of July races, is undergoing repairs at 
Greenport, and will compete against the 
Dilemma again in the next regatta. The 
Regatta Committee, Charles H. Otis, The- 
odore M. Fowl, and William H. Bedford, 
are sparing no pains to make the regattas 
exceptionally interesting and successful, 

The latter part of the past week has 
been taken up by events incident to the 
visit of the Atlantic Yacht Club. The fleet 
reached Deering Harbor on Thursday. The 
bay has seldom presented a more animated 
appearance than when the yachts came 
sailing up the harbor with flags flying and 
eannon booming. Thursday night a recep- 
tion and ball was tendered the members 
of the club. On Friday the club held_some 
interesting races in the bay, and on Friday 
evening ag grand display of fireworks was 
given trom the Greenport breakwater. The 
hotels were elaborately illuminated, as were 
also all the yachts in the harbor, present- 
ing a magnificent sight. To-night_ the 
yachtsmen will attend a ball at the Pros- 
pect House, where many of them have 
been entertained during their stay, and 
to-morrow many will sail for New-York. 

The new arrivals at the Prospect House 
this week include Mrs. G. T. Morris, Miss 
Stollmeyer, Miss Coulter, Dudley Morris, 
Miss Beckwith, Mr. and Mrs. William A. 
Martin, Mrs. George Hencken, Miss Henck- 
en, William F. Hencken, Mrs. M. Well- 
brock, Miss H. Wellbrock, Mrs. H. Campen, 
Miss Franeke, Mr. an Mrs. C. H. Me- 
Cleilan, Miss McClellan, Miss F, Wehle, 
W. Cc. Briggs, Thomas H. Fergus, C. H. 
Smith, Mr. and Mrs. A. Riesenberg, Joseph 
Halk, George H. Keim, Mr. and Mrs. A. W. 
Clarke, J. A. Griffin, Mr. and Mrs. E. A. 
Sumner, Miss Bertha Suniner, Miss Edith 
J. Norcross, Oscar B. Weber, Edmund 
Durglet, Jr., Mr. and Mrs. M. L. Pike, Mr. 
and Mrs. F. W. Livermore, Mr. and Mrs. 
James H. Goddard, Mr. and Mrs. R. B. Bry- 
ant, Mr. and Mrs. George F. Lephart, Will- 
iam T, Anderson, L. R. Keep, Edwin F. 
Tarrey, Jr., and wife, Lorenzo Daniels, Mr. 
and Mrs. Charles Adams, R. B. Randolph, 
and Charles Sperl, all of New-York City; 
Miss Addie Chisholm, Joseph Greenfield, 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Guerin and child, 
F. D. Mackay, William H. Lyon, Jr., J. C. 
Thompson, Andrew Peters, William H. 
Clapp, Joseph C, Seeley, Harry F. Sinclair, 
George Barnes, Harry B. Boyd, W. C. John- 
son, Mr. and Mrs. A. Abrahams, Miss Edith 
Abrahams, George M. Austin and_ wife, 
Miss Greston, George W. Tucker, George 
B. Gallagher, Frank E. O’Reilley, Mr. and 
Mrs. George Ferry Salter, C, L. Fabre, E. 
G. Potter, Mr. and Mrs. L. W. McConn, 
Mayor Frederick W. Wurster, William Hen- 
derson, B. C. Collins, M. D., Mr. and Mrs. 
Theodore M. Towl, E. F. Patchen, Miss El- 
sie A. Patchen, Mr. and Mrs. Edward Luck- 
enback, Miss Chisholm, Mr. and Mrs. George 
S. Adams, Miss Catherine Adams, H. O. 
Wilson, Miss Rose, H. B. Collins, F. V. 
Collins, Mr. and Mrs. Robert Hender- 
son, Miss A. J. Henderson, William H. 
Mott, R. B. Lynch, Mrs. William T. An- 
derson, Wilfred Anderson, Miss Anderson, 
the Hon, David Barnett and wife, M. B. 
Belden, Mrs, H. Stadmair, Miss L. Stad- 
mair, Mrs. George W. Evans, Miss Edith 
Evans, John Cartledge, Jr., Edward T. Hor- 
will, Fletcher M. Cook, Mrs. John Cart- 
ledge, Miss Cartledge, Miss Nan Cartledge, 
Miss Jean Cartledge, Miss Edith Cart- 
ledge, Charles F. Cartledge, Mr. and Mrs. 
Arthur B. Abernethy, Master Grenville 
Abernethy, Mrs, J. T. Beckwith, and En- 
nalls Beckwith, all of Brooklyn; Mr. and 
Mrs. W. S. Silver and Mrs. D. P,. Hath- 
away of Orange, N. J.; Theodore F. Kell, 
Mr, and Mrs. John Davidson, Mr. and Mrs. 
M. Hurd, Mr. and Mrs. J. N. Foote, and Mr. 
and Mrs. Allan B. Wallace of Newark, N. J. 





AT ARVERNE-BY-THE-SEA. 


Daily Arrival and Departure of the 
Males~—-Wreok of the Tam O’Sbanter. 


ARVERNE-BY-THH-SHA, L. IL, July 11.--A 
daily incident of importance at this resort 
is the arrival and departure of the males. 
Of course not the ones that “ Uncle Sam”’ 
controls, but. the husbands, sweethearts, 
and brothers. They are nearly all accom- 
panied to the train in the morning and 
met in the afternoon. The opportunity of 
the male members of families to go back 
and forth to business each day and be able 
to spend the evenings In the cool and brac- 
ing air of the seaside is what has made this 
resort so popular. ‘The broad Atlantic rolls 
almost at the hotel door, and in thirty 
minutes you are in New-York City. The 
season so far at the Arverne has been 
very satisfactory. Mr. Arthur Wood, the 
manager, this year has put the hotel in 
excellent condition. The catering is of the 
best, and, in fact, the accommodations of 
the season were never equaled before at 
the Arverne. The hotel] guests and cottage 
residenis were treated to a midsummer 
shipwreck and rescue in the ocean the other 
evening when the catboat Tam o’Shanter 
was carried within the line of breakers and 
tossed upon the beach. There were three 
men and a woman in the boat, and they 
would all have perished in the sea had it 
not been for the courage and prompt ac- 

a 


tion of John Dubois, the bathing master of 
the Arverne Hotel, and Capt. Rhinehart 


of the life saving station here. Dubois 
dashed into the breakers and. swung the 
boat he:d on just as she was about to be 
eapsized by the big waves. He then took 
the woman ashore. while Capt. Rhinehart 
rescued the men. 

The Summer population of Arverne divides 
its attention between wheeling and bath- 
ing. The beach here is considered safer 
than at any other point on the Atlantic 
coast, and, together with. the excellent 
bathing accommodations of the hotel, makes 
a dip in the sea an expenmence wortn re- 
peating often. Proprietor Wood has fitted 
up a ‘bicycle stable,’’ and the wheels of 
the hotel guests are cared for just as care- 
fully as if they were thoroughbred horses. 
After a spin each wheel is overhauled and 
polished, ready to go out at a moment’s no- 
tice. ‘‘ Gossip hour’’ is one of the interest- 
ing periods of the day here. The ladies 
at the hotel gather near the office and do 
fancy work and talk. Their needles fly 
pretty rapidlv, but they are not in it with 
the gossip. Fashions, politics, the new wom- 
an, bicycle suits, and social afiairs are dis- 
cussed, but the weather is never mentioned. 
There is no need of talking about it here, 
for the cool breezes from the ocean blow 
without interruption, and the heat and dis- 
comfort of the city are not known. 

Among the recent arrivals at the Averne 
are Mrs. James Turnbull, Miss Maud Turn- 
bull, Mr. and Mrs. Russell C. Johnson, EB. 
P. Gans, Laura M. Solomon, Gustav R. 
Tuska, Samuel A. Tuska, Elbert Brussel, 
R. D. McCloskey, F. D. O’Brien, E. W. 
Goldman, G. C. Dreyfus, L. Schoolher, Mr. 
and Mrs. Wertheim, Miss Judith Werth- 
eim, Joseph B. Pigot, Paul E. Bower, 
M. P. Levy, Miss Saidie Levy, Sydney A. 
Johnson, Mr. and Mrs. John C. Shields, 
Lee A, Agnew, Clarence P. Kane, Mr. and 
Mrs. F. A. Flinn, Mr. and Mrs. D. W. 
Smith, John R. Bradley, Mr. and Mrs. E. 
W. Pine, A. EK. Hunter, John K. Maxwell, 
Dr. E. W. Noyes, G. Schwab, Eugene M. 
Solomon, John A. Murray, C. W. Bastine, 
A. B. Levy, Hugo §. Baron and party, Mr. 
and Mrs. Amos B. Stratton, BE. Frey and 
family, S. H. Kerr and family, Louis M. 
Doctor, J. H. Tanner, R. O. N. Ford and 
son, Mrs. E. Rich, Mrs. J. R. Comb, Ar- 
thur K. Lee, S. A. Jacobus, Mr. and Mrs. 
R. Andrews and son, W. V. Major, Jr, Dr. 
J. N. Purcell and Mrs. Purceil, Mr. and 
Mrs. William M. Kilduff, Aifred Koehler, 
Miss May Spencer, Miss Anna Benson, Mr. 
and Mrs. David Black, all of New-York; 
S. B. Kraus, Mr. and Mrs. Robert Selig- 
man, Miss Seligman, Mr. and Mrs. W. G. 
H. Randolph, C. Simms, Carl A. Sack- 
ett, all of Brooklyn; F. Hollister, Lee, 
Mass.; Mr. and Mrs. V. S. Browers, Al- 
bany, N. Y.; E. J. Willis, Newark, N. J.; 
J. L. Samuel, San Francisco, Cal.; Mr. and 
Mrs. William Willis, the Misses Willis, 
and Carl Inglauer and family of Cincin- 
nati, Ohio; Miss Cora Weis, Balveston, 
Texas; H. M. Bryant, Newark, N. J. 

The annual election of officers of Arverne 
Village takes place on Monday. The prop- 
erty owners, besides voting for Village 
President, Treasurer, Tax Collector, and 
one Trustee, will vote upon propositions to 
issue $8,000 of twenty-five-year bonds to 
build a village hall and $7,000 bonds for 
street improvements. Arverne elections 
must of necessity be held at this season, as 
the majority of the property owners are 
not here at any other time. 


WHEELER FAMILY AT EDGEMERD. 


Progressive Euchre, Catboat Races, 


and a Large Number of Guests, 


EDGEMERE, L. L, July 11.—While the re- 
cent rainy weather has been a great set- 
back to the Summer season in most places 
the season here has been decidedly satis- 
factory. The big hotel has been crowded 
with guests almost from the opening day. 
Like the majority of places this year, the 
bicycle is very much in evidence here. The 
wheel has taken the place of many other 
forms of recreation with both old and 
young. Tennis courts are to an extent de- 
serted, horses get lame in the stable for 
want of proper exercise, the beach at times 
is deserted, but the wheels are always spin- 
ning along the roads in this section. Par- 
ties leave the hotel nearly every hour 
throughout each day bound for some one 
or other of the many near-by places. They 
go always awheel. There are the individual 
rijers, the couples, and the families. The 
scorcher is here also, and he flies along 
the boulevard at breakneck speed, winding 
in and out between the teams with marked 
skill The wheel is king at the seaside 
this year. The bicycle costume has taken 
the place of the bathing suit. The Summer 
girl finds the steed of steel a more conge- 
nial form of recreation than the breakers, 
and as everybody rides, while everybody 
does not care for the big ocean waves, the 
Summer giri meets more people while 
awheel than she does while in the water. 

There was a progressive euchre party in 
the hotel parlor last night. A large num- 
ber of the guests took part in the play, and 
the party was such a success that it is 
proposed to repeat it at frequent intervals 
during the season. 

Efforts are being made to organize the 
Edgemere baseball team and go forth and 
battle on the diamond with teams in other 
Summer places on the Rockaway peninsula, 
There are some crack ball players among 
the hotel guests, and as Mr. B. W. Swope 
of the hotel staff is organizing the team, 
there is prospect of some gréat bageball 
down this way. Should it be decided to 
play the games here it is expected that the 
rules will be so amended that the out- 
fielders can wear bathing suits so as to re- 
capture the ball should a long hit be made 
seaward, 

There was a very pretty yacht race in 
the inlet Saturday afternoon between the 
catboats Edgemere and Vedetie. The first- 
named was sailed by Mr. C. H. Tangerman 
and the other by Mr. Clinton Meserole. 
The course was twice up and down the in- 
let. It was high tide, and as a strong 
breeze was blowing from the ocean the 
race was lively from start to finish. The 
Edgemere won the race, and her Captain 
was generally congratulated upon his skill 
as a yachtsman. The two boats are to 
meet again before long, and the event will 
certainly be well worth witnessing. 

Recent arrivals at the Edgemere Hotel in- 
clude Mr. and Mrs. C. R. Slocum, Mrs. 
William Brunner, Mr. and Mrs. James W. 
Whitney, child, and nurse; Miss Holbrook, 
Edmund Thomas, John H. Flagg, Mr. and 
Mrs. George S. Bishop, C. P. Diefendorf, C. 
T. Bartlett, Mr. and Mrs, W. G. Fleming, 
George W. Falk, W. P. Pressinger, Peter 
Miller, Jr., James Wilson, W. H. P. Phyfe, 
Mr. and Mrs. D. 8S. Gray, Mildrum Gray, 
Mrs. E. S. Allien, Mrs. W. R. Flannagan, 
W. A. Kane, Miss Annie Archibald, Benja- 
min Wood, J. W. Moore, S. A. Henry, E. C. 
Jameison, Wilfred N. O’Neil, D. K. Bayno, 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles MacEvoy, P. E. 
Thompson, Mr. and Mrs. Frederick P. Voor- 
hees, Louis O. Van Dorn, William S. Smith, 
David B. Kirby, Charles H. Nellay, Mr. and 
Mrs. W. W. Cole, Mr. and Mrs. J. P. 
Thompson, R. T. Dunlop, A. D. Parker, 
Edward R. Bradley, John R. Bradley, P. A. 
Garry, Mr. and Mrs. P. A. Willis, Robert 
Morris Kemp, Buchanan Houston, Mr. and 
Mrs. H. T. Swan, Mrs. B. L. Southack, 
Russell A. Cowles, F. W. Lincoln, Jr., Will- 
jam T. Carr, Mr. and Mrs. J. Vincent Dono- 
hue, and I. Eglinger, atl of New-York. 

Mr. and Mrs. H. Simms, Louis Schott, 
Darwin J. Meserole, Mrs. Francis H. Jack- 
son, Arthur F. Jackson, Miss Hoagland, 
Mr. and Mrs. George P. Tangerman, C. H. 
Tangerman, Dr. J. E. O’Donohue, A. F. 
Babcock, Mr. and Mrs. F. C. Brown, all of 
Brooklyn; C. Davis English of Philadelphia, 
Mr. and Mrs. C. A. Watson of East Orange, 
N. J.; William Kemp of Troy, N. Y.; Eu- 

ene S. Goodby, J. S. Stevens and T. C. 
Picharéson of Cedarhurst, L. I.; Thomas L. 
Lacker of St. Louis, Mo. 





BAY SHORE’S GOOD TIME. 


Visitors Defy the Wet Weather and 
Go Bathing and Wheeling. 


Bay Sore, L. L, July 1L—This week has 
geen a marked change at Bay Shore. The 
hotels are crowded and the cottage resi- 
dents have taken up the social end of the 
season with vigor. On al) sides there are 
evidences that the Summer visitors here are 
enjoying themselves. Contentment is pict- 
ured everywhere, whether the visitor is 
awheel fiying over Bay Shore’s highways, on 
the hotel piazza, the cottage home, or in a 
hammock shaded by the overspreading 
branches of a kindly tree. The people have, 
from appearances, entered into a compact 
to defy the weather, and the recent storms 
have not been allowed to interfere at all 
with the daily life here. Wheels have been 
ridden in both sunshine and rain, horses 
driven, boats sailed, fish caught, and even 
the bathing has not been forgotten. Hun- 
dreds have taken their morning dip in the 
Great South Bay, cotfident that the water 
had not been freshened by the constant 
rains. Whenever a ray of sunshine has 
forced its way through a rift in the black 
clouds cheers have greeted it. So far there 


has been no use for weather prophets down 
here. The visitors seem dbtermined to en- 
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DNE HUNDRED COMPLETE STORES 
UNDER ONE R 
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NEWARE, N. J. 


Five Times Larger Than the Next 
Largest Store in the State. 


Second Week of Gur Seventy- 
Sixth Semi-Annnal 


CLEARANCE 
SALE, 


Everything (save a few restricted 
goods) from a hairpin to a bonnet; 
from a shoe to a suit of clothing: 
from a handkerchief te a silk waist; 
from a tack to a parlor suit, 


ALL REDUCED IN PRICE. 


$200,000 WORTH OF 


FURNITURE, 


in every grade and of every kind 
Some things at HALF PRICE. 


NOTE—During this great clearance wé 
will sell no furniture C. O. D., nor e@X- 
change any. Neither will we reserve any 
article unless it has been paid for. 


All goods marked in plain figures and 
sold at the one price only. Goods deliv- 
ered at any railroad station in New- 
Jersey free of charge. No extra charg¢ 
for packing. 


HANNE & O1, NEWARK, N. d 


{oy themselves, and are succeeding admira- 
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Of the out-door forms of recreation, bicys 
cling, of course, has the call at this place, 
the same as at all others. Wheels are 
everywhere. Bay Shore is full of pretty 
girls, and they all ride wheels. Every 
morning they form a picturesque group 
while waiting for their wheeis to be brought 
from/the bicycle stable attached to the Prose 
pect House. When they mount there is a 
scramble for first place, and the race keeps 
up until the group is divided and all seek 
the several routes chosen for their spin. At 
the Prospect House the guests are enter- 
tained with three concerts daily by Mollen- 
hauer’s Orchestra. The evenings are not 
neglected. Prof. A. R. Walsh, the master 
of ceremonies at the hotel, arranges a dance 
every night, and the big hotel ballroom 
is a scene of gayety. These gatherings 
have proved very popular features of the 
season at the Prospect. The annuai bail 
at the hotel will take place on Wednesday, 
July 15, and promises to be an important 
social feature. Prof. Rogers is making ex- 
tensive preparations for the event. 

Among the recent arrivals at the hotel 
are Messrs, George De Niels, A. Seymour, 
Emmet S. Layton, J. N. Brown, 8. L. More 
rison, R. C. Slotto, T. E. Williams, Charles 
Lauer; Charles Slotto, Herman F. Dale, 
John G. Dale, Mrs, I, Appleton and daugh- 
ter, Mr. and Mrs. William F. Messler, E. 
F. Draper, BE. F, Zittel, Mr. and Mrs. M. 
S. Flint, Walter F. @arter, O. L. Dudley, 
Thomas §. Pendreigh, Mr. and Mrs. T. 
Henry, Mr. and Mrs. Jonathan Gavant, 

oe . S. Sinclair, Joseph B. Bars 
tleman, Mr. and Mrs. H. Williams, W. C. 

. Charles M. Coate, R. Hart, 
Thomas L. Seabrook, Mr. and Mrs. Louis 
Ross, Mr. and Mrs. George H. Quesel, D. 
Hay, F. C. Wilcox, John M. Goldberg, Mr. 
and Mrs, L. N. Smith, Miss A. Howell, 
Mr. and Mrs, William Peck, Mrs. S, Ih 
Weir, Mr. and Mrs, John R. Giles, Miss 
Nettie Giles, F, B. Hoffman, W. L. Peck, 
Jr., B. Peck, Charles Hoffstat and family, 
Mr. and Mrs, J. S. Wolfe, Mr. and Mrs. 
Bernard Fischer and son, J. Randwitz, Mr, 
and Mrs. D. Dinkelspel, R. T. Saterlee, Mr 
and Mrs. D. K. De Beisedoon and family, 
Mr. and Mrs. BE. N. Cook, A. R. Ripley, BE. 
F. Draper, Mr, and Mrs. Henry _Hess, H. 
Hankinson and family, all of New-York; 
Mrs. Charles Merrill and three daughters, 
Miss M. Belden Davis, Mr. and Mrs, John 
N. Cosgrove, Mr. and Mrs. Henry G. Ba- 
der, Mr. and Mrs. M. D. Messenger, Mr. 
and Mrs. Charles E. Borden, Mr. and Mrs. 
F. A. Yermit and family. Mr. and Mrs. 
F. L. Grant, Mr. and Mrs. W. B. Greenman, 
Mrs. Alma Meeker and two daughters,.Mr. 
and Mrs, William Dunbrow and family, all 
from Brooklyn; Mr. and Mrs. Col. Wickham 
Hoffman of Washington, D. C.; Be. Bie 
Smith and family of Herkimer, N. Y.; Mrs. 
T N. Blackwell, C. H. Blackwell, Miss 
Clara Biackwell, Trenton, N. J.; the Rev. 
William M. Johnson and daughter, Cohoes, 
N. ¥.; John Healy, Philadelphia, Penn.; 
F. H. Wentworth and Miss Wentworth, St 
Louis, Mo.; Horace Waldo, Jr., Tuxedo, N,. 
Y.; Mr. and Mrs. A. A. Lawrence, Staten 
Island; Mrs. F. H. Keen, Lakewood, N. J.; 
Mrs. Agnes Burns, Montclair, N. J.; Capt, 
and-Mrs. Frederick Russell, Flushing, L. 
I.; Mr. and Mrs, Charles Fuller, Chicago, 
and O. Llewellyn Dudley, Tuxedo, N, Y. 





DIVERSIONS IN LARCHMONT MANOR, 


Preparations for the Yacht Races— 
Church Fair Nets $1.500. 


LarcnMonr Manor; N. Y., July 11.—The 
fair at the Casino for the benefit of St. 
John’s protestant Episcopal Church was by 
far the most important event here this 
week. Nearly all the cottagers in Larch- 
mont were interested in the fair and helped 
make it successful financially and socially. 

The Casino was decorated with flags be- 
longing to the Larchmont Yacht Club that 
were loaned by Augustin Moaroe, Chairman 
of the House Committee. The fair opened 
Thursday afternoon and closed this even- 
ing. 

The Turkish booth, which occupied the 
stage, was fitted with orientai divans, rugs, 
and hangings. It was in charge of Mrs. 
Francis M. Scott, Mrs. A. 8. Le Duc, Miss 
N. R. Baker, Mrs. Joseph Gilder, Miss Ward, 
and Mrs. W. E. Bullard, Chairman of 
the Fair Committee. Among those who pre- 
sided at other booths were Mrs. G. C. W. 
Lowrey, Mrs. George HE. Ide, Mrs. B. C. 
Lockett, Mrs. Harry Grosbeck, Mrs. J. H. 
Sterling, Mrs. E. P. Cronkhite, Miss Trap- 
hagen, the Misses Hastings, Mrs. Louis 
Knevals, Mrs. J. E. Weeks, Mrs. G. E. 
Towle, Mrs. W. S. Allen, Mrs. W. IF’. Brown, 
Mrs. Cc. C. lattle, Mrs. Alfred Tuckerman, 
Miss Eleanor Scott, Miss Ruth Lowrey, 
Miss Miriam Lowrey, Mrs. Randolph Hurry, 
Miss Kate Whiting, and Miss Margaret 
Allen. 

The fair was well attended each day, 
and it is supposed the proceeds will net 
$1,500 or more. A number of valuable 
articles, including a marine picture by Fred 
S. Cozzens, were raffled. 

Commodore and Mrs. H. M. Gillig are at 
their home, the Hacienda, and are mak- 
ing preparations to entertain extensively 
during the remainder of the Summer sea- 
son. 

A @ance was given Tuesday oor in 
honor of Miss Rosebud Sadler, by rs, 
W. H. Sadler, assisted by Miss Loutse Cas- 
sidy. 

Ralph Delmore, Mrs. Forest Robinson, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Edward Glover are the 
guests of Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Humphreys. 

At the progressive euchre party, held 
Tuesdav evaning at the Bevan House, Miss 
Bertie Ensign and W. B. M. Jordan won 
the prizes, 

A dinner was given Thursday evening at 
the Larchmont Yacht Club House to W. 
R. Irby of New-Orleans by William H, and 
George Butler. Covers were laid for eight- 


een persons. 
99 at the Larchmont Yacht Club 


Rate week 
begins Saturday. The day will be er 





interesting, from the fact that Ho 
Harbor Yacht Club will hold thea its annual 
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Heath. Post Road. nee Pink her i a. i . : Lamy § . & ty 8 Avenues. Up at Deal Lake and down SUMMER LIFE IN ORANGE. ae on Brotherhoods. A collation was | Miss Mary W. Cram and Henry S. Terhune 
ng this morning, Christian science e-spiei, M. G. Hesslein, Miss K. Gould- | at ark River ar b n sl . J » m6 . 

meetings will be held regularly Sundays; ine, Charles B. Adler, Lewis Randolph, | and thousands of pen tg gerd reed Sociabl E i An enjoyable excursion to “:cenwood will be married at 4 P. M. Joly 15 at the | wew PORT’S VILLAS FILLED BY 
at the Village Hall. Mr. and Mrs, B. Hollander, Mr. and Mrs. | gather there nightly to “ shoot the chutes ” =— + ~acarsions, Pleasant Pie- | take was held Thursday under the au- | residence of Dr. Jackson. The Misses Voor- THRIR WEAL’ ; 

Mr. and Mrs. Frank Pugh’s handsome | Benjamin F. Spluk, Miss Belcher, Joseph | and eat popcorn and dink soda wat¢r. nic Parties, and Concerts, spices of the Knights of Honor. hees of George Street have gone to Wash- ‘ALTHY OWNERS. 
cottage in Cedar Avenue is nearly com- | E. Marx, Mr. and Mrs. F. A. Wunder, The Presidential campaign is to be formal- The engagement is announced of Miss | ington, D. C. Irving S. Upson, Register of 
pleted. They will occupy it in August. Mrs. S. llegenheimer, M. S. Manness, Al- | ly opened here next week, when 10,000 Re- | ORANGE, N. J.; July 11.—Another enjoya- | Josephine Rodig of Glen Ridge and Gusteve | Rutgers College, has sailed for Europe, to 
ont “ Seen and —— Thompson of aoe ag Miss ving pe oy ~~ and oe y rece will — at the poe ae orum ble sociable was held at the Young Men’s ag ag vue ge b C i be absent a couple of months. Pr i 

-Yor y are among the recent arriv- } Mrs. I. C. Warsaw, the Rey. M. F. oran, | And whoop ’er up for McKinley and Hobart. | , rs, Robert Speer of Danbury, Conn., is Miss W { lew risi romise of a Sumpt 1 Ss 
als. Christian Association to-night. An excur- the guest of Mrs. Jesse B. Kent of Silver friends mn el yf oon he Pang aR ninece tae es 


J. Goulding, Mrs. G. Elias, 8. W. Hewins, | The meeting is to be held under the aus- 
The Larchmont postoffice was robbed of | L. V. O’Connor, Charles 8. Faulkner, Mr. pees of the New-Jersey League of Repub- | sion to Lake Hopatcong was enjoyed on | Lake. The Misses Olmstead of Bloomfield | Philadelphia for the Sammer. A. McC. 
$20 worth of stamps Tuesday night. The | and Mrs. E. B. Cameron, Miss O'Connor, | /ican Clubs, and Candidate Hobart, Gov. Thursday by the members of the Prospect | are at Brunswick, Me. Mr. and Mrs. Ben- Hardenberg is slowly recovering from an % s 
weg ee meee open Nowe “rg damaged. Laeian a a 7 Ss. oy A ey eM will eee other big guns of the party Street Baptist Church, the Washington sorangtt em a ag Sg pee pp ean attack of gastritis. Miss Lydia Combes of sramme for Early August, with 
2 e loss was about $100. ; , ate Suckow, rap och, Ar- : ° rom Detroit, . n tan- Yvew- ‘ “g c~ 
é ae 5 toh W. 5. Fanshawe and family, ‘ The “grr ore a — ane Chau- | Street Baptist Church, the Bethel Presbyte- hope has been visiting in Bloomfield. Mrs. aioe, gi ge ng “ieaut has ‘ouae be 
‘ “ nan yen fb. C. Bue nignani, Mrs. E. Elkins and fam- audua Assembly, now in session, has at- | rian Church, and the Ferry Methodist Epis- George Holton and family of Grove Street Spring Lake for the season. Miss Anna Sea. 
CENTRE MORICHES ALL RIGHT. ily, Miss Petter, airs. i. Kaliska and fam- tracted qaree numbers hE .D aeeeenta copal Church. A pleasant picnic was held ate in the Adirondacks. Miss May Sage of h Armstrong has gone to, Asbury Park NeawGrent Seasom for Society 
- iy, W. Endel, Miss T. Endel, M. b, ’ - a : enns - ras ; i rving is visit- 7 
- Structive meetings will be continued until | 0n Tuesday on the farm of Noah M. Cul- field. ” Jeacgh 7 enenay tee hash crern ing at South ‘Ataboy. brag r Nrsialieredess waruheue a 


Yachting and Bathing Parties in Fa- | Mrs. G. Haggerty and the Misses H. and ) ' é 
. : J. -Haggerty, all of New-York; Frank | Thursday of next week. The baccalaureate berson, at Basking Ridge, by the members Erie, Penn. Edward Lancaster of Bloom- County Superintendent of Schools H. B. to Take Place—Latest Arrivals. 
vor of Coaching and Dancing, Hoppe and family of Cornwall, N. ¥.; Ben. | 8¢fmon Will be preached to-morrow mormn- | of the Park Avenue Methodist Episcopal | field has gone to Montreal, the Thousand | Willis is attending, as National manager 
jamin Marshal and A. Alwath, Syracuse, | img by Bishop Edward G. Andrews, D. D., Islands, Lake Champlain, Lake George, | for the State, the convention of educators 


CENTRE Moricues, L. 1, July 11.—The | N_ Y.; Mr. and Mrs. W. B. LL. D., of the Methodist Episcopal Church. | Chapel. The Rev. Dr. Anthony Schuyler, at Buffalo, N. Y. arriage of Robert NEwport, July 11.—The firs emi. 
week at the Hotel Brooklyn has been a gay | Miss C. Lavinia Bamberger, - Baltimore, one aay cae exercises will be held | rector of Grace Episcopal Church, cele- Carter ave aallen hee urepe Hy Tubbs B. Hannah, well-known merchant of this | weexi> danse ss the C: ‘i Bex +r: : vay 
one. The crowds who come here from the we ag aoe Chicago; Miss Leone Rohr eadteue ail ts ital oe te brated his eightieth birthday on Wednes- | and family of Upper Montclair have gone oars — — eee Sere 8 anehetiar . ” noes seaagRAcm RES 
heat of the metropolis to breathe the fresh Howard. ineer N ¥.: Mins Puch: eee: George Edward Reed, President of Dickin- | day with an informal family dinner at his ond iain tee R. I. Mrs. F. Ww. Gwinn wedding’ Look: Fmd June 8 at Grace Epis- Several of the more wealthy and socially 
“sh # B% H ’} son College. This evening a grand musical home, being too ill to undergo the formal len h oe mtg ae se ng Ave- copal Church, Jersey City. Miss Heller of | more influential families, and the’announce- 

aay %, Soe. SS CRO rondacks. Mrs. | philadelphia is visiting friends here. Mr. 


alr and enjoy themselves have had a pleas- | Miss Schaaf, Newark. N. J-; H. A. Haven, | ong instrumental concert was given in the 
ant time. Sheltered and picturesque bays | Brooklyn; Randolph Clits, Philadelphia; auditorium by the assembly shite and noted | Teception which had been proposed in his | William L. Hall of Bloomfield is back from and Mrs. Philip Hirsh have gone to Cleve- | Ment of the purpose to have another water 
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Hughes, Mrs. Lucy L. Williams, Mr. and soloists, The concert was conducted by | honor. An attractive programme was pro- | Massachusetts. Otto Jaeger and family of land, Ohio, to visit their daughter. John carnival in honor of the yachtsmen were 


hereabout are the favored haunts of the | atrs 5 orp 
C Mrs. P. F. Thompson, Mr. a } , R. Swene The audience nun vided a he open-air conc on a 
ompson, and Mr nd Mrs, Prof. J. i y. i um- i tt -air ert Military Arg ee Terrace uM at Schroon La e i Reng and wife on Tuesday sailed for Ger- r inci c 
he Adirondacks. Mrs, George Waters of many, to be absent some months. among the most interesting incidents of 


Summer visitor, and each day yachting par- Edward Fletcher Washington, D. C 
PPC Ie t . Mrs. Henry M. Lowenstein cf New.v bered over 5,000. ; m : , 
ties make the waters re-erho with laughter. gave 4" Walfeckiseee te = Pate We a The most prominent arrivals this week a mon on Thursday night-by Vincentz’s | Bloomfield is in the Catskills Miss Imo-| Miss Helen Janeway and her nephew, | the week. Mr. and Mrs. Ogden Mills, after 
Bathing is another pastime, and has been friends last evening at her cawnanin : include Gen. Roy Stone of the Agricultural | Band, and which was enjoyed by large | gene Weeks is in Syracuse, N. Y. Harry J, Weston, on Wednesday sailed for | 4 prior sojourn at their countéy place on 
especially good this year, as the water has tage, at Blberon William J Pn Department at Washington, Chancellor Al- | crowds. A concert is being arranged to be | Mr. and Mrs, George Walker and family | jjurope, and will be absent three months. ; 
came aoe senate lew-York are So; | exander T. McGill of Jersey City, Speaker : , ave sailed for Europe. Robert Boyd of | Miss Van N f Princeton, after a pleas- 4 the Hudson, and after an absence from 
been much warmer than usual so early, | ner and family of New-York are at pba. A ~ given next month in the Watsessing Meth- 1 i Miss Van Noy of Princeton, a ap a ; 
Kelly’s cottage. The bicycle parade the | Louls T. De Rousse of Camden, Cissy Fitz- oomfield has sailed for Europe. Miss | ant visit to Miss Robins, has returned | Newport of two years, were among the in- 
Every morning the surf is the scene of the isth will be headed by ‘the Giympia C role | Serald, the winking soubrette; James El- | 0dist Episcopal Church. Alice Boudon of Hawthorne Place is in| home. Miss Hattie Marke is visiting in | coming families, as were also Mr. and Mrs 
greatest activity. The young women at the Company's band, on wheels. The new track Vere aie: Ehiladelphie publisher, and nts Washington Temple of Honor will enjoy | Hunter, N. Y. Miss Effie Pridham of Bloom- New-York. Mrs. H. G. Root has gone to H. & , Tw r ped : th 
Brooklyn at enthusiastic bathers; some of | °f the Monmouth County Open-Air Show As. | W“@ née Eleanor Mayo; Mayor West- iis annual excursion to Ocean Grove on | field is back from Ocean Grove. Miss Brooklyn on a visit. Fred Way of Brook- - McKay Twombly, who ne See 
" f he : sociation, at Hollywood Park, whict riqy | Cott of Camden, Mayor Wanser of Jer- " 99 f Crouch has sailed for Germany. W. A. | lyn has been visiting friends here. Mrs. year purchased of Louis L. Lorillard the 
the latter are expert and graceful swim. ’e an oval one with a straightaway on dat sey City, Mayor Fagin of Hoboken, Bishop Wednesday, July 22. The annual picnic o Copeland and family have taken the Tub- | G. W. Furman of Remsen Avenue, is visit- Catherine Wolfe place, on Ochre Point 
mers. Notable among them are Miss Furst- ide of 302 nok ie Delng laid out George John Scarborough of Trenton, ex-Congress- | the German-English School will be held on | by house in Bellevue Avenue, Upper Mont- ing at Asbury Park. Prof. Nason’s family u 3. Mills, it 1 en pany ia pada yy 
ner, who is a beautiful girl, and Mrs. H. amphier of Brooklyn is a guest of Mrs. rag Yn ae el Vanenusin to Puaeaeinnte; Monday afternoon and evening in Roseville — Pann ie fee ee = Gilbert poke guhe v4 pag A ge oicie a. Rae : se 2 i een , cman x ' 
4 + > Tt} nal 2 ‘ ( ; “ P " f * rt 3 4 juffalo, N. os fery ably, Mrs. , » wil 
F. Muller, a very pretty and entertaining ann whee Wines of Monks: ee: 7 Assemblymen Pierce Fleming and William | Park. The members of the St. Patrick’s Madison of Bloomfield is at idoakus Take are siiiting these marents. bane. * Miss Car- | is in ethaiiasinee because of the death of 
young lady. The beach here is the clean- uests of Mr. and Mrs. A. C. Ne + °r © | N. Parslow of Jersey City, ex-Gov. C. My- | Alliance of West Orange will ,hold their | Mrs, Samuel A. Swenarton and family of | rie K. Quad is visiting friends in Mauch > = bi Sense: 
. ‘ ; Sivan ti titts awe at Finan oe, poe | er Zulick of Arizona, Assemblyman Harry | excursion to Greenwood Lake on Thursday Union Street hav to Nianti Chunk, Pe Miss Jennie Keys of New- | @ daughter, will probably have a somewhat 
est, safest, and most delightful on the | -iorace White cottage, at Eiberon, has been : é : fetch , ge Li So- : e gone to Niantic, R. I. |-Chunk, Penn. Miss Pc fa ° ‘ ; vet ot) 
‘eased to M. R. Crow of New-York for the | Gledhill of Paterson, Senator Ketcham of | next. The Jessie Seligman terary So- | Miss Sadie Douglas of Plainfield is the guest | York is visiting her aunt, Mrs. F. F. Bab- | quiet season. Her villa is directly next to 
south shore. summer. Mrs. E. D. Tomkins, accom. | Newark, Senate William_D. Daly of Hobo- | ciety has elected these officers: William | of Miss Lizzie Dore of Bloomfield, Mrs, | cock of Remsen Avenue. Miss Marion De that of her brother, Cornelius Vanderbilt, 
The date for the opening ball at the Hotel ganied by her daughters, Misses Mamie ken, Senator Foster M. Voorhees of Eliza- Stein, President; Miss Bertha Gotthainer, | Grace Walker of Valley Road is at High Voe of Brunswick, Ga., is visiting A. D. ba ae & : , ak earring SNE 
Brooklyn has been set for July 24. Ex- | susie, and Lila, left for the Catskills for the beth, Senator S. D. Hoffman of Atlantic Vice President; George M. Hammell, Re- Bridge, N. J. G. D. Puffer and family of | Ayres’s family. Prof.’ Louis Bevier and vVho urge her oO pu + et 
- sf: : remainder of the season Citv, Senator Parry of Burlington, Assem- cording Secretary; David Gotthainer, Fi- Inwooa Avenue, Upper Montclair, will sum. | family will spend the Summer in New- |} because of its near location to his own 
tensive preparations are under way, and Mrs. N. de Peyster and ‘son entertaineq | blyman E, J. Hutchinson of Trenton, Dr, G. | nancial Secretary: Miss Laura Lehman, | mer at Forked River, N. J. Mrs. R erson | York State. Summer home. Mr. and Mrs. William Starr 
it is the intention of the proprietor, George | 4 company of friends at their Elberon | @. Colton of New-York, Dr. Leroy M. Tay- | Treasurer; Jacob Offner, Critic; the Rev. and the Misses Ryerson ‘of Bradford Pi Miss Annie Van Horn is visiting relatives | ~-. Ps pr lav Soeinn 
BE. Hallock, to make this season’s ball the | cottage last evening ‘Those resent were | lor of Washington, the Rev. S. Edward | Jacob Lubin, Librarian.’ Life Oak Lodge | wil pass the Summer at Meriden. N Bx in Perth Amboy. Edward Lawrence and | Miller, who intended to remain away rom 
: : 9 goer: th the Rev. and Mrs. W. S. B rai e, D. D. | Young of Newark, the Rev. B. Fay Mills of | of Odd Fellows celebrated its twenti- C. N. Parker of Morristo has been stay. | Wife have gone to the interior of Pennsyl- | Newport till September, yielded to the 
most elaborate of any ever given here. This | ! : po des - ao. AOGme, 3). Cambridge, H. B. Rollingson, Secretary of | eth anniversary with aa enjoyable smoker ing in Bloomfiel Mrs "Clareins wv ne vania to spend a féw weeks. Mrs. F. W. social temptations of the City-by-the-Sea, 
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e 3 vey and daughter; Francis R. Arnold, Charles tate 4 ~ A ‘ - ; - ; ; ; 
evening the regular full-dress hop will take Kingsley and the Misses Merritt, ‘the Rey. | 2¢ New-Jersey Senate, Lng — EI Pt iene. The Cranes Sees ef ler and the Misses Snyder have sailed for | Howell, after a visit with sasenee >gay to and opened their cottage this week. Among 
place in the, hotel ballroom, A ripple of | H. H, Roche, Mrs. Millicent Hincks, Dy. | SPear, United States Navy. TAR akties een to \Gteeswood | Rurone. Dr Frances Wood Howie Ue tales hovenbablavee te Kime we | the cen ccadcc’ tne” deal Meehan? ahaa 
interest was occasioned Wednesday by the ind Mrs. George H. Baker and Mrs. Wool- ides ‘ s. Bishop is at Mantoloking, N. J. Mra. | REF Montclair is back from Glen Summit, Gn eal are Hee Wella ‘ae "Brookiva red gatas gs won gira Bev pene 
arrival of a coaching party from Brooklyn Shani eee aes ong eyes Spy age Oey al ATLANTIC CITY’S BUSY AFFAIRS. Alexander King and family of Walnut haaieas we bank tee. Partlett of | are the guests of John S. Stewart. Mra. H. | Mrs. A. L. Sands, Dr. rip stages re 
, rear “Hin . Ss one © prettiest rigs seen here. Poe ee Street, East Orange, are at Hyannisport e c rom _ their wedding | } ~+,...° * ai ‘en visitine friends | Robinson, Mrs. F. O. French, ss French, 
consisting of Mr. and Mrs. St. John Wood, | it consists of ; : Reta Pom oy ata Street, Kas ge, ¢ | trip. G. R. K. Smi ~ | B. Harker, who has been visiting friends sin na 
Mr. and ithe A. E. Cortis, and Mr. R. I tehdadene po Th Wa, divans Mee, Opening Celebration of the Great perros an ate 8. Lely oa oe atk ta Kinks Fullerton ‘Avenue hate” gamlly of South here, on Tuesday started for her home in | Cope Whitehouse, F. O. Beach, Mrs. J. B. 
iad 3s séteinty Wadia be hard to aaa | Srives & beautiful bay to his yellow run- Oded Pransteade. ae Miss Bertha L, Groshong of Bloomfield will poe cous axecetition ot Gdarkiie Pack Pe Trevor, Miss Trevor, Mr. and Mrs. Amos 
thing pleasanter than a drive over the | cUt,. Miss Carrie Errickson of Jersey The engagement is announced of Miss May | SU™mer at Lawton, Mich. Mrs. Eaton of joseph (. Condict has gone to Asbury | Tuck French, Mrs. H. P. Farrington, and 
anything pleasanter than a drive over thi ity 1s visiting Miss Maria Brinley. Miss ATLANTIC City, N. J., July 11.—The last W. Ensign, daughter of Charles K. Ensign Fullerton Avenue has been at Alpine, N. Y. Park with his family for the Summer. | Mr. and Mrs. A. Lanfear Norrie of New- 
well-kept roads on this part of Long Is!2n2. ale Paes ge r of the Hon. John | week in this cosmopbdlitan resort by the sea | of Ridge Street, and Pierson S. Page. An- <a adage of Upper Montclair has gone to | Prof. R. W. Prentiss of Rutgers College York and S. Horatio Whitwell of Boston. 
Among those who registered during the aa o one am, Mass., is sojourning han t Sesheits ne, and the life and | nouncement is made of the engagement E wich, Conn, George Innegs is back from | has gone to Washington, D. C. The Rev. © bes ‘ua : and 
Week-at the Hotel Brooklyn are Mrs. John | “it Mrs. John C, Clark of Liberty Street, | 24S been a glorious one, oh or of Miss May Harding of Long Meadow, returned robert M, Stiles of Bloomfield has | H. Pare Dyer has accepted the rectorship There is to be a grand illumination an 
5 FHSS ie ead ite | Cathkin whee Slocum has left for the | activity attendant upon the presence of such Mass., and Dr, Joseph William Stickler of ee rom the South. Mrs. L. 8. Jacobus | of St. Luke’s Episcopal Church at Me- | water carnival here early in August, a& 
Anderson, George Anderson, Mr. and Mrs. ya — whe re she will spend the Sum- crowds of visitors have demonstrated the | this city. Miss Liliie Campbell, daughter field Mrs. Charles M. Robotham of Bloom- | tuchen, and will take charge on Aug. 1. there was last year, in honor of the New< 
John N. Hayward, Jr., and family, Mr. and mer. _ § anford Ross of Newark has Soni . c is “ ” in full f : of Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Campbell of Ridge- Ad are at Ocean Grove. Mrs. W. Irving | Pror. John C. Van Dyke, the art critic and ory bs ag + n T i 
Mrs. Edward Gleason, Miss Gilbert, Dr. J. eine ee tt of the Takena Farm, near | f@ct that the season ts “ on ph ptige aay Road, and John J. Boyd of New- R ams is back from Richfield Springs. The | librarian of the Theological Seminary, on} York Yacht Club. Newport's Venetian 
T. Elliott, Mr. J. Higbee Curran. Mr. and S Denn ror ently purchased from Dr, F, | An estimate of the number of people here | york are engaged. Matthias Soverel of aly Orville Reed and family will pass the Weanesday sailed for Europe, where he will | night of last Summer, when the harbor was 
Mrs. William T. Lee, Mrs. ‘D. Ahearn, Mr. | 25, ‘ rey oh ana te ie pres “ mend- during the week amounts to nearly 100,000. | East Orange is back from ic nae N. Matthews” wilassachusetts. , spend the Summer. seemingly a sheet of fire from one end to 
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ide the tee Wa mony ag ly fin horsewoman, She drives a handsome the naval review, the civic parade, the dedi Stephen M. Long and Mr. and Mrs. E. M. | the Spaulding residence, in Clinton y Po 9 D. E. Titsworth will spend the Summer at par ry ac a Fe ge gr eorhe Bp ie 
thorne, Theodore F. Kerr, Mr. and Mrs. aor fy a ns to a spider phaeton, Mr, | Cation banquet, the bicycle parade, and the Clarke of East Orange are at Asbury Park. Mr. and Mrs. Maleom Peters, Charles H. Long Lake in the Adirondacks. Horace W. most interested that the night of Aug. 8, that 
W. Hurd, Charles A. McCready, P. E. Ra- | \\iiam M. Hoffman drives a pair of mag- dedication services proper. The naval pa- Mrs. Charles Berg and son and Mrs. Paul Glen’ Rid wr. and Mrs. Rob Fish and family of New-Yor have taken | of the day of the race for the Goelet Cups, 
Woodruff are at Asbury Park. Mrs. Benja- | Glen ge arein Berkshire " 4 would very likely be most advantageous, 


sor, Charles F. Reeve, F. C. Reeve, M. Pp. | TMilicent trotters, a black and brown. Mau- | rade occurred Tuesday afternoon and wa: 
Garretson, Mr, and Mrs. W. A. Taylor. rice k riedman drives a fine team of roans participated in i almost 200 local and - min Morrel and family have gone to the | Miss Chapin and ry J.*Cheé Ip the handsome house of Dr. HE. Titsworth inasmuch as more yachts are here then 
James Doyle, Miss Doyle, Charles RB. Brown, ni * wagonette. Dan Cuggenheimer has a | iting yachts. The marshals themselves in | Adirondacks. Harry Sparrow of South Or- Mountain Avenue are at North Asbury | 0 West Seventh Street for the Summer. than at any other time during the Summer. 
the Misses Brown, Miss M. L. Waring, E_ | Pai of fine roans that are quite noticeable, twos proceeded down the coast for the en- | ange. is back from St. Louis. Miss Daisy | Park. Miss Clart of New-York has been The Rev. Dr. A. H. Lewis has returned It is proposed this year, as last, to make the 
L. Goodell, T. L. Gook, Mr. and Mrs. F’ w. | Miss Belle Murray is one of the cleverest | tire length of the city, and then returned to | Rothschild of East Orange is at Glen Ha-| the guest of Miss Van Bokkelen of Glen r J vestige egy Hele on Belang: occasion a reception by the people of New- 
Seybell, F. J. Maguire and daughter, J. B. and most charming whips who come to the their Iniet quarters. ‘The decorations of the | ven, Penn. Mr. and Mrs, Edgar B. Ward Ridge. Mr. and Mrs. Gustave Foppes of from a trip through the West for the past port in honor of the yachtsmen and the 
Heyward, and W. L. Washburne. seg ov Mrs. Harrison Moore still drives various craft were extensive and beautiful, | 42Nd_family of Fuller Terrace will summer | Christopher Street are at Seabright, N. J two months. Mr. and Mrs. J. Frank Ray- | townsfolk will therefore pay all the bills 
a he r, high-steppers, and sends them along at | and, together with the white-winged sails, | 4t Mathewson, Narragansett Pier.  Will- —— Clare Northrup of Glen Ridge has | mond have returned from Europe. and do all the work. All that the yachts- 
ON THE BEACH AT LONG RRANCH., | onc sher ties ©, with a perfect hand and | formed a fine picture. The civic parade on | 1am T. Baird and family of Scotland Street, | been at Middletown, Conn. Clarence Sack- Miss Ev f East Front Street has gone | Men will be asked to do will be to illumi- 
» DJ J 4 A tANCH. | manner, Maurice W ormser drives one of Wednesday evening was a lengthy proces- | South Orange, will summer at Seabright. { ett and John A. Hines have gone to Crown MISS Evans 0 as ront street has gone nate their craft in one way or another. 
aa the prettiest family turnouts seen at the | sion of every local civic body. The route | Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Newell of W ashing- | Point, Lake Champlain. Daniel Sleisch ang | ‘9 Hyde Park, Mass., for the Sumer. There will be a grand water parade of boats 
Ali Sorte of Entertainments Guinea on Branch. Miss Scofield drives a piebald took in the length of the new prom- ton Street, East Orange, are at Greenwood family and Louis Walker of Bloomfield are George P. Smith and Walter Serrell have and floats, with Commander William Mc- 
oy, to & most stylish cart. Gen. Thomas | enade, which easily afforded suflicient | bake. Miss Mary A. Colgan of South Or-| in Philadelphia. Mr. ond Mrs. Campbell | 8°ne to Cooperstown, N. Y., for the Sum- | Carty Little of the Rhode Island Naval Re 
at the Old New-Jersey HKResort, [. Eckert is drawn in his victoria by a] accommodations for pageant and spec- | ange has sailed for Europe. Mr. and Mrs. and family of Chestnut Street are if As- mer. Mrs. Randolph Dunham of Madison serves in charge. At least three bands will 
. on beautiful pair of bays, Robert Maclay | tators. While the procession was en| Frank Baynon of Evergreen Place, Bast | bury Park. Miss May Bogart of Glen Avenue has returned from a visit at be stationed in the harbor, and there will 
Lone BrRancu, N. J., July 11.—The last | is a familiar sight‘in his trap behind a route a display of fireworks was held on | Orange, have gone to Spring Lake. Mrs. | Ridge has gone to Milwaukee and St Paul Carteret. William Heywood of Orange has be as many barges anchored on the water 
ne 8 , Augustus Aitken of Linwood Place, Bast | Frank L. Snedeker and family of Bioom. | '¢turned home after a visit with his sister, | from which fireworks will be discharged. 


Week has caused many of the cottagers, | Spanking pair of sorrels. Miss Albaugh | the ocean fr T é 2t was attende: 7 F F 
cean front. The banquet was attended Orange, is in Columbus, Ohio. Dr. and Mrs, | field are at Lake Hopatcong. Mrs. William Mrs. Julius Erickson, of East Ninth Street: The city, too is to be gay with fire and 


>») guests ; ‘ Sek ties og ee drives a brown road horse to a handsome | by upwar 24 M ; 4 = ones 
Eee auctts, ahd ptoprictots to do co sy, | runabout. Washington Wilson and family dents. "The bicrce pea wea bold Thave. Henry A. Hoyt of Syracuse, N. Y., are the | Spowers of Glen Ridge is in Saratoga. Mrs, | Miss Hartley of New-York has been visit- | music. ; 
erable grumbling over the weather, which | are seen daily on the avenue mounted on day evening. and on the occasion over 500 | SUests of Mrs. W. E. Palmer at South Or- | William Arbuthnot and children of Bloom. ing her sister, Mrs. George P. Mellick, of No season in years has presented as many 
put a damper on both pleasure and busi- | some very fine animals. Al. Nathan con- | male and ata Po inolidin a hs 0 ange. Otto C. Brueger of West Orange has | field are at Carlisle, Penn, Capt. Crossman Lalorande Avenue. Miss Anderson of Chi- society buds as this will, and for this rea- 
ness. The guests at the hotels and the | “inues to drive that pair of high-step- | number of visiting orechiantions were in | #iled for Europe. John W, Clark and fam- |} and family have purchased and removed to | 28; 22d Miss Barber of New-York are | son August will long be a famous month 
ee gees npelled to keep in. | RiZ& »Ays before a spider phaeton. Mr. and | line. The dedicaton exercises took place | NY and Samuel Markstein and family of | the Silver Lake property. in Orange Road. | \'Siting Miss Gertrude Baker of Stelle | for its career will be punctuated here and 
cottage people were compelled to keep in- |] Mrs. Livingston are seen daily upon the Wednesday afternoon in the City Park. on New-York are in South Orange, The Misses Ward of Bloomfield are back Avenue. . there with coming-out parties, which are 
doors the greater portion of the time. The | avenue in a handsome trap. Joseph Roth- | which occasion Congressman John J. Gard The Misses Keene of Lynn, Mass., are the | from Niagara Falls. Arthur Davis of Glen tussell Johnson of Duer Street has gone sure to be of the most brilliant description. 
bicyc] arad the 18th - is 5 ieee schild frequently drives a tandem of | ner was the orato 4 f the day. A’ fone: | Suests of Miss Caro D. Gallison of Henry Ridge has been at Saratoga Springs. Mrs, | $9 Gordonsville, Va., to visit relatives. Mrs. | The candidates for social recognition are 
icycie parade for the th is the prin- | excelent animals. William Kotman is one in connection with tha Seat ay. Fi Mie a Street... Mrs. Walter Godfrey and family of | J. Cory Johnson of Bloomfield is at tren Theodore Abbott of Martinviile is visiting Miss Josephine Brooks, daughter of Mr. and 
cipal topic of conversation at the hotels, | of the best riders on the avenue. Clarenes eolnab tae "tee saree ng ¢ these oe Oakwood Avenue have gone to Cape May | Mawr Park. Miss Bertha Treadwell as, friends in this city. Mrs. Lizzie Parker of Mrs. H. Mortimer Brooks; Miss Van Alen, 
and with the cottagers. More than $2,000 | Meizenheimer perched high upon the seat golden spike in its formality to denvt> t2° | Poitt. Joseph C. Seymour and family of | ter and C. Wilson Porter have gone to Vine- | poUtral Avenue has gone to Asbury Park .| Gaushter of James J. Van Alen; Miss Lily 
has already bee ut I 7 if tl ‘ 1 of his tour-wheeled cart, drives a big, high- completion of th eer. ate. AB “This’t tole yb a oie pat ne taxrat n Wat- yard Haven, Mass. George Oakes of Bloom Willen? Pt ene ite ae Se pr ag Oelrichs daughter of Mr. and Mrs. .Charleg 
ready been subscribed for the occa- | stenping gray. Georre Curtis drives a bi : € Rew city walk. S tas at Garden City, L. I. rs. Marston Wat- | field is back from th r 2 Mow Avenue is visiting his aunt at West | x7 Ociriche cond Mise Blanche Woe en 
: : . f : & ay. reoreg Ss ‘ g fas assiene ir PR IF Spaest 7 y, ; e West. WN J ~ “ M. Oelrichs, and Miss Blanche Hayemeyer 
sion, and fifteen prizes will be given. | gray and chestnut that are well matehea wife 1 ast vr Baag Franklin P. Stoy, the |] son of Mount Pleasant Avenue, West Thompson of Gten Ridge is in Prey —— Point. H. C. Adams and family of Grace daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Theodora A. 
There will be unusual interest in the nents feature was the ri S Mayor. Another | Orange, is in New-London, Conn. Mrs. — Court have gone to Ocean Grove. Miss Havemeyer. Here, indeed, is a coterie of 
+ shat G FOUNDER BRADLEY'S ASBURY PARK | through the Pack oa ntation to the city, | Curtis ‘and daughter of Arlington Avenue, . " her sister, wict Of ploomsburg is visiting | prospective heiresses and of charming 
parade, from the fact that Garrett A. Ho- : ‘a d sic ¥°S As ARK rough the Park Commission, of the new East Orange, have gone to Squirrel Island, SOCIETY’S JOYS aT SUMMIT. her sister, Miss Hattie Van Viiet, of West young women as well, who are sure to be- 


. : a Pz icipal flag, the colors and desig f | Me rp © é fH isc F Miss Edna G a "re ; 
bart, the Republican nominee for Vice muni ipa : & s0TS cgesign oO Me. A. W. Palmer and family o arrison ront Street. Miss Edna Golden of Tren- ere 4c avorit ant 
public e€ c which have been very recently adopted by Street, East Orange, are at Huntington, A Surprise Party, Enjoyabl Pieni inde Gul.ta 400d the, teak ae eee 

’ ya e cnics, 


“t ; om oa sia te al 4 . . ton is visiting Miss Edith Dubois of Park « ; s 
President, will officiate as one of the | T® Have a Baby Parade, but No Beer the city fathers. , . . later on to turn the heads of countless 
judges. J. J. O'’Donohue 1 i nt. Mt. and Mra. Claads Lene ox Liord Aveune. young men with their bewitching faces and 


Jr., of New- —Trolley Parties the Rage, The following New-York people are here: Avenue, East Orange, are at Spring Lake. and Many Visitors J. S. Schornmaker and family cf West F ae , rae early aaié 
York, has been selected as Grand Marshal. vines beanie ‘at At the Algonquin—George J. Hodges, Mr. | James K. Morgan and family of Bast " Highth Street have gone to Point Pleas- gn lg sree eg Bie Po bon ot My po 
gehen Be aa eo os ASBURY PaRK, July 11.—The Park anq | and Mrs. N. G. Hillsburgh, Mr. and’ Mrs. Orange are at Richfield Springs. Mr. and Summit, N. J., July 11.—A pleasant sur- | 2™t- Miss Elsie Suffren of Linden Ave- ies Orden Goelet. and ohe of those never- 
n addition to the famous ocean drive- the Grove are fairly well filled with Sum- M. K. Watson, Mr. and Mrs. F. Newton, Mrs. Ernest Napier and family of sum- ris t . nue is visiting friends in Chester. Mrs, | “TS. QOsden G prey £ % 
way, at this place, the people of thé Branch hike Shadbed te see ad ae : ; M. A. Fox, William R. Montgomery, A. H. | mit Street, East Orange, are at Belmar. P : party was tendered to Miss Florence Lapsley of First Place has gone to Nar. eT py a Ny 2 Sear oe 
have decided to build a cycle wath which eke suugis Sasaty . gt resorts would Jackson, F. N. Seeds, Miss A. E. Voor. Wilson Farrand-and family of Evergreen | @@rtz and Miss Cecelia Gartz on Tuesday | ragansett Pier for the Summer. Miss Hoyt the Ape ot fae damieeee ce tate, scene 
rill be ope all bes ht tiie 1 oe be dusting off the “standing-room | hees, Y. P. H. Turner, W. Lewis, Mr. and | Place are in East Gloucester, Mass. Mrs. | night. Members of Hook and Ladder Com- | °£ New-York is visiting Mrs. George Clay | tH "Se biede ted. this Summer, but now 
wii be open to all wheelmen and which only”’ signs and hanging them on the | Mrs. A. F. Neville, Mrs. J. F Ryder, David Root of Harison Street, East Orange, will pany, No. 1, and H ~ of La Grande Avenue. F. L. Lancaster | #/SO be presen > bein’ ated th: t f: 
will avoid the mixing up of bikes with the outer walls if the weather were i habe Knapp, and C. A, Foster. At the Garden summer at Bailey’s Island, Me. 4 - oe en a Company, No. 1, en- | of Grove Street is home from _a trip to | Comes the story frou se : . eheomaane 
numerous turnouts on the avenue. The poe : ae " rsh ong er y ha Hotel—George H. Whitteards, A. BE. Walx, James L. Harding of Central Avenue is Joyed a picnic on Wednesday evening. Niagara Falls. Miss Wilson of Lebanon is a Pe ag oy ai ante a phn in Eu 
ines ainih his iehiine tive eittee-tn Yahait decent. Rain has fallen now for six days A, L. Potter, Mr. Whitney, Mrs. Craig, | at Oceanic. Harry McDonough and family A pleasant lawn party was held on the | Visiting the Misses Boss of Central Avenue. ane on wae the attech and possibly 
course will be about five miles in length. | in succession, deterring thousands from | Miss Adams, Miss A. T. Gombs, Mrs. A. | of Carleton Street, East Orange, are at | grounds around W. S. Wade’ ; foe th Winter ‘ well The great gates 
About $25,000 has been subscribed, and coming to the shore and making it _ | Combs, Mrs. E. Baldwin, J. y. Lynch, and Wading River, L. I. Mr. and Mrs. Ed- . . ade’s house, in a Sear CE aa Bt for at eeetifre e ai the 5 “aa i rept for 
work will be begun upon it at an early date. ler ie an deat aie by z . ny the Misses Crawford. At the Rudolf—G. Hard- ward Wardwell of Park Avenue are at | Springfield, on Tuesday night by the Chris- HACKENSACK HAPPENINGS. - oeact a "ledet. ae Miss Goelet’s début ‘is 
H. H. Lamport, an aged and retired Apmenaroy for those who are here. T he G. Harding, J. E. Rulon, Mr. and Mrs. Mah- | New-Haven, Conn. Mr. and Mrs. William | tlan Endeavor Society of the Springfield ae ie PE ser eB postponed. 
wealthy Brooklynite who for many vears | D@tives are still reas Wer of the recent silver a pd A ig "Miss Beane ee a Force 1 Hantuckat "Ninsvos Wee Presbyterian Church. James A Tyng and | M@®=y Society People Away for the Some of the women of society are al- 
. ey de “pty rape Ae eco anniversary celebratio i ras, | =.': ais. 2’. Marks, MISS ses, fF. R. lave gone to Na at. . onsiige ss ’ 2g ing I 
was Vice President of the Continental In- menor ao bt ’ h =* si _— 2 was, | Myers, W. S. Miller, Miss M. Keligh, Mrs. | ren of William Street, East Orange, is at | Henry P. Taber of Short Hills are at South- Summer—A Wedding Announced. ev & en A ye ae age Bot 
surance Company, has taken rooms at the C Goubt, the most successful event | FB. Stebbins, Miss J. Stebbins, and Mrs. R. | Stamford, N. ¥.. W. B. Durbrow and fam- ampton, L. I. Mr. and Mrs. H. G Pauli of ; vi “thy to b kriowWh as thé Summers helte 
Uni 7 St: 09 H ~" 1 acta Pape says . ever held in Founder Bradley’s resort. The | R. Laird. ‘At the Hotel Traymore—W. C. | ily of Prospect Street, East Orange, are at Brooklyn are th t See o HACKENSACK, N. J., July 11.—Mr. William but the tact is tneet difficult and indeed its 
nited States Hotel for me Summer. it | ext event of importance on the programme | Shields, A. A. McLeod, Miss L. McGrath, | Water Mills, L. I. Mr. and Mrs. Henry B. Nel e Suests of Mr. and Mrs. | y. Knapp and family are at Morristown occramethtiatniinh quite without the bounds 
has been sixty years on the Fourth of July for the Summer is the annual baby a Mr, and Mrs. K. J. Simon, H. C. Griffen, | Gompers of Halsted Street, East Orange, elson S. Gaston of Springfield Avenue. for the Summer of possibility. Miss Oelrichs has the most 
since Mr. Lamport was last at Long yr the summer is the annual baby parade, Mr. and Mrs. L, M. Greene, P. E. Knith, | are at Bath Beach. William Mohr and Prof. William L. Sprague of Springfield is r . > beautiful face, but of all Miss Havemeyer 
Branch, when he took a bath in the ocean, | Which is to be held on the board walk early | Mr. and Mrs. A. H. Wells, G. A. Hall, K. | family are at Elberon. Miss Grace Wheeler back from Connecticut, F - ‘ W. W. Conklin left on Tuesday for Eu- is the most dashing and_ brilliant, while 
He say's at that time they landed by a | next month. é. bax, aC. ig mr. and Mrs. F of South Maple Avenue, Mas Orange, is back from Europe Miss Ma * yesore 1s | rope on the steamer of the Cunard Line. Miss Brooks is of a retired disposition. 
small boat, and no houses were to be seen ; at tHmn in Satty svursman, Mrs. A, irsch, Mr. and Mrs. R. in Chester, Conn. enry " uchincloss ghee May + Miller of ry ? . : Cert oo : ace ished horsewoman, 
anywhere near the ocean. . For the fir: i in — Summer moons, | \y Jordan, Mr. and ‘Mrs. J. H. Kimball, | ana family will summer at Santa Cruz | Toronto, Canada, is the guest of Mrs. David on we Genta and feutly will lave con” deinen mate Clana Bellevue Avenue 
Nelson Brown and family arrived at El- | ASbury Park is “shy” on “ speak-easies,” | and R. S. Bishop. Park, in the Catskills. Miss Lizzie Bren- | Jenking of Springfield. Mr ad hk next week for Seabright. with really marvelous ease and grace. She 
beron from Philadelphia during the] and visitors suffering from chronic thirst nan of Day Street is at Lake Hopatcong. Howell Jones have ine 't "eee Mrs. J. Dr. G. Howard McFadden and Walter B. is, though, most frequently seen driving out 
oe bene nd” dine vais horses, | are obliged to trolley it down the turn- CAPE MAY’S PLEASURE COLONY, a pee Her and fee Waatena Dee: Miss Flanagan Miss’ Whalen Mise Kel: Smith sailed to-day for Europe. pe Pa igen sen L ly “cliche. Miss’ Brooie, 
res S, I 4 ot: iages. as = = a a DF: . § u . ~ r , , a. = 2 5 — Cit r delig a Ss Ss 
year the Browns were noted for hay- | Pike a distance of two miles in order to _ ace Holden and family of Baldwin Street one arog Mara have been to Asbury Pari’ F. A. Anthony and family will go to gr de yee Dothing for “golf, though 
aries F. Cooney sailed on Monday for Chautauqua next week and will remain | her father is a devotee of the sport. She 


ing fine turnouts upon the avenue. The | procure the seductive German product | Dancing the German by the Bright | are in Stamford, Conn. . 
¥ Everett Frazer and family of High Street | Europe. Miss Edith Denman of Springfield | yor a month. enjoys dancing somewhat, but especially 


Ocean Club grounds, corner sroadway : ; sr . = wae oe - Nie “ ~ d 
and Ocean Avenue, makes the finest flora corked = oe covered bottles. The pre Sea Waves—Very Many Nice Folks. are at West Falmouth, Mass. Henry Hale and Parag o wartawood Lake. Matthew Vonder- Frank Pierson and his sister, Miss Grace | delights 1m her books and her palette and 
displays to be found anywhere along the | V@iling dry spell was occasioned by the r family of Cleveland Street are at Grenell, | \¢r 0 ashington is the guest of Mr. and | Pier +] aed pt Ey inne “tush Miss Oelrichs is a distinct blonde, 
ee cee . CAPE May, N. J., July 11.—The week has y ; Mrs. Edward B. Kell lerson, will spend a portion of the Sum- | brushes. } ‘ 
shore, $3,200 has been expended for flow- | annual shaking up by the town authorities “Mi : . 7 Fe ong N. Y. Mrs. J. A. Gardner and family are on oe - Kelly. Ernest Roll of As- mer at Northport, L. [I with the fairest of fair faces and wavey 
ers and the fixing up of the grounds, which | of the beer sellers who had flourished here been crowded with all manner ‘of social at Greenwich, R. I. Walter Scranton and ur is the guest of J. Martin Roll of Mr. and Mrs. George M. Van De Water | hair that has the lustre and fineness of 
Poets considerable eeeret ta The How- for the past decade. This time, however, the | ©V¢"ts, from full dress balls down to the family of mp rig med erent, Eas Slope | . ener Of (Now-York of Park Street entertained Mr. and Mrs. | silk. She is as tall as her mother, —_ the 
— Hotel ee ere , op to-night, Perens: 2 - i , , placing of the tail on the paper donkey will summer at Seabright. , ° 4) - ae At ph of Springfield Av n ge hen F. | John H. Bancroft and Mr. and Mrs. Lyman } latter’s natural vivacity appears to «oe 
under the management of Adolph Newberg- | officials really meant it when they said the Dodd Street, East Orange, is in Red Bank. Corby of Springfield | enue. Richard | Peck of Newburg this weck. veloping the daughter’s character. She is a 
er, who has charge of the dancing cere- | jjlicit establishments must close and keep | °# the wall by the children. There have | Mr. and@Mrs. Robert Andrews of South Mrs. Ro — i Swartswood Lake, Miss Virginia Smith of Trenton is _visit- | cousin of Miss Havemeyer, their mothers 
Epragne “Teuay genset nirctea nes closed, and the “ joint” keepers, scared over | ®€" Many receptions, and a german at —— oa reritt unk tasaly st tas. Palmer pf the Botlevacd are at Vie aks mg her aunt, Mrs A. L. Marsh of North jena pease = aoe: velar cae Geena 
Sie iemhhasehnal i atdene has rey ‘ phe SS i sday ev ‘ ofa. Jon _ a is a ( Main Street. ing of near ages, ar e ch 

» Agee ‘Glen? of thn ret eile the threats of the Town Marshal, have the mri “e gine pe es esse the tral Avenue are at Huguenot, N. Y. — i In Hover trots R. Sickley of Springfield Mrs. George Ford of the Heights will | to each other, Miss Havemeyer, - her 
Sota pes fu _* ~~ - Jnited States | really ceased selling the contraband article, | ™°S* ashionable affair so far this season. | Mary Heath of East Orange is at Summit, Mrs. Philip Ginnsma fA Summer at Binghamton, N. Y. several sisters, is the mistress ay Sy — 
ag By ne a -- tae Shag ee tT ie aw tee places in town where the | 7¢ was danced by twenty-four of the fair- | N. Y. Edward M. Brueger of West Orange is visiting her fathe Thor storia, L. I. Mr. and Mrs. E. P. Kennard and family | if there ever was one, and a of 

ll eioet a. ena ,*. urp A + na on tt Sieg atte 2 deere est maidens and young matrons now at is at Ocean Grove. Miss Julia Guernsey of Millburn. Miss T ~ an Fennesey, of left this week for Newcastle, N. H., where | drives almost from morning peed night. w, 
py rad . co oe ee eron, is slowly | order is disregarded, but such places are ‘ ; : Cleveland Street is in Dutchess County, Quogue h, I mi. a ort Hills it at they will remain until September. Cottagers know but little of 1} if an 
th ty ng aaron Phiindelghi iaceled few and far between, and they are not run | C@P@ May, and by twenty-four equally | N. Y, William Ellor of Watsessing is in York is the ge S$ Auchincloss of New- Mr. and Mrs. E,-H. Dougherty of State | Alen, who has passed most of gt oF} pain 
ce i aaa a nn e gg ache oe as openly as in former years. as gallant beaus. It was lead by Mr. Rich- | Ocean Grove. Norman F. Thompson and EB Buckle a oy rg 22 and Mrs. C Street started to-day for a stay of several | Italy, where she now ab her ag vk “ 
two mol al S tend “4 'st ia poh Asbury Park has caught the ley-par ardson of New-York and Mrs. Phair of | f@mily of East Orange are at Colebrook, of Short Hil iu st BF Ra weeks at Lake Waramaug, Conn. Most interésting stories, friend: ot his 
polo ponies andem style. 1 ir. and Asbury Park has caught the trolley-party , ase. Conn, Miss Louise McCullough of Scotland N. 8 Sw ummer at the seashore. John N. Gamewell, inventor of the electric | come over the water, from friends o Mr. 
Mrs. Campbell Clark of Newark, who are | fever, and the electric road running pe- } Pittsburg. In the company were social | Street is at Belle Island, Conn. Miss Kyle at R: Staab and family of Short Hills are fire alarm system in this country, has been |} Van Alen, who have met_his daught 
ete IM at gee cap be seen quite tween Pleasure Bay and this place will be | f@vorites of Baltimore, Philadelphia, Chi- |] of University Place, East Orange, is at for ha, : FF ey L. Treslow has sailed confined to his bed by illness for several | telling of her loveliness of mao tien — 
requentiy on the avenue with their tan- pay ET ort: , ‘ aaa inne  Phewt ail ; | Fanwood, N. J. Harry W. Smith and fam- rope. r. and Mrs. E. G. Layng of | days. many accomplishments. Her education has 
dem bike piloting a number of their Oak- | able to declare big dividends if the craze | C480, St. Louis, Quincy, Ill; Brooklyn, N. ily of East Orange are at Wading River, | Short Hills are back from Asbury Park. Mr. and Mrs. I. R. Pierson and Mr. and | been the very first thought of her, fathei 
hurst friends Robert H. Green, Jr., of | continues. The company provides hand- | Y., and Lexington, Ky. Miss Scott of L. I. Mrs. Charles H. Mann, Miss Mann, | Frank Cobb of New-York is the guest of | Mrs. G. M. Johnson have gone to Lacka- | since she was able to learn, and it is 
asa tan Me ie cummering at Elberon, | somely decorated and elaborately illuminat. Washington and Miss Stevenson, daugh- | Horace B. Mann, and Holbrooke Mann of pg Horace Park of Old Short Hills. The waxen, Penn. Known to be all that or tet ‘_a 
has a tandem “ bike.” Miss Sprague of the | eq cars for the participants in these after- | te. of the Vice President were onlookers. | William Street are at Bailey’s Island, Me. Yoni B. M. Garton and family of New- Miss May G. Edwards of Fairmount will | secure for her. It is said nades eo wer 

< ‘ See , Mr. and Mrs. William W. Trimpi and ork are the guests of Mr. and Mrs. J. | be married on July 26 to the Rev. Henry pa pig oer eo Re I cgi Miss V. 

an a r s . aviiSS yY 


Howland Hotel is getting in readiness to dark excursions, and up at Pleasure Bay 
: ‘“* hilen » , s, : y “ 7. 

take an active part in the “ bike” parade. it has erected dancing pavilions for the use | The Wednesday Evening and Saturday family are at Kezar Falls, Me. The Rev. | C- Losie of East Summit. Mrs. John L. | Bdwards of Keysville, Fla. The wedding ‘Al ther was a sister of Col. Joh : 
en’s mo ym. JOD 


Soeanione ee some Of her stage | of its patrons. Every night jolly parties | Nigh ‘ ‘har 1 h Bullana of Short Hills i / - . be -sidenc 
. Bh Ss. y I t Balls are the most popular now. The | Dr. and Mrs. Charles Hall Everest have $ is in Boston. Mrs. | will take place at the residence of the ‘ol. Joba 
companions, is likely to be among the | jeave the Park hotels for a night’s enjoy- pear ior of the Basan Bre; vent again | sailed for Europe. Mrs. William §S. John- | John B. Crane of Millburn is in Indiana. | bride’s anele, T. H. Hosh of Yonkers, and | Jacob Astor and one ¢ eee ae ae 
wheelers’”’ on the 18th. , : , | Ment at the other end of the trolley road, ° & £ son and family of Walnut Street, East | Mrs. Henry Bachelor of New-Hampshire is | the couple will sail on the 28th for a three | of the Astor girls. Mrs. Van Alen lied! 
Col. Anthony Kuzer of Gov. Griggs’s staff and the Pleasure Bay and Long Branch | to-night, and the beach was brilliantly Orange, are at Lake Placid, in the Adiron- | the guest of Mrs. B. S. Dean of East Sum- | months’ tour of Europe. Paperat og tg AE a i bee pe barn asin’ 
” daughter w ay ince th. 


will give a dinner next Wednesday to sojourners reciprocate by coming here and | illuminated with fireworks, the remains of r ickson and John Hickson | mit. Mrs. John B. Crane of ; 
the Governor and some invited guests. Spohdinnr their’ money for Snaedelatninn soda | those not used last Saturday. of Eat Creasy taaee Bev Rg: mn Europe. | Visiting in the Southern erga Ww time the latter has been almost ep bweremsetgey 
Miss Olga Hirsh, a guest at the West} and sight-seeing at the amusement places A bicycle meet is to take place in Au- Mr. and Mrs. W. S. Grundmann of Tomp- | Keller and family will Summer in Shori Menelek Receives Queer Leiters, abroad. Miss Van Alen, Eee cae Vai 
End Hotel, is preparing to capture | near the beach. gust, and hundreds of wheelmen, who are kins Street are in Chicago. Mrs. E. ie Hills. Miss Harriet Condit of Short Hills , bial heir to millions from the house of van 
the prize for the best-costumed lady rider Next to bathing in the ocean, bicycle rid- | here, and who are to come, have promised Marcy of New-York is at her Summer home, | is in Washington. Alfred C. Arnold of A correspondent of the Paris Temps has | Ajen, has also a very large dot coming to 
in the “bike” parade. Miss R. Fellman ing is the most popular exercise enjoyed b to take part. The particular dates have on the mountain. Mrs. E. P. Curtis of North | Short Hills is back from Cambridge interviewed the Emperor Menelek, who / her trom the estate of her grandfather, Mr. 
OF rine poarbora Hotel, will take an | the Summer visitors. Thousands of wheel- | not been fixed upon. The cottagers’ mid-| Ariington Avenue has gone to Booth Bay, : howed him a bulky packet of letters re- | Astor, which, since the latter's decease, 
active part in Saturday’s parade. The | men and wheelwomen speed along the | summer ball will take place probably on Me. Miss Nellie Dougherty of Hartford, 2s 4 CWS 2 Saat , - has been invested in gilt-edged securities 
cone pees at Monmouth Beach have or- | smooth avenues in North Asbury Park | Saturday night, Aug. 1, at the Stockton Ho- Conn.. is the guest of the Misses Sullivan of NEW-BRUNSWICK’S SEASON. ceived by him from Europe and other parts } ¢pat have already yielded a very large 
fariet* cle club, with thirty members. | every afternoon and he ye and the | tel. Glebe Street. Frank S. Coe of East Orange of the world. There were hundreds of let- | profit. Nothing can be learned as to the 
aria T. Lange of New-York has pur- ocean drive to Long Branch is also alive Mrs. M. J. Scott of Washington, a sister is in Western New-York. Mr, and | Many Events in Society Matt ters congratulating him on his victories, | date of Miss Van Alen’s début, but it is 
chased the Stewart Cook property at Mon- | with bicyclists. Old and young enjoy the | of Vice President Stevenson, with her Mrs. C. P. Day of East Orange are in y ers—Vaca. ers cong 6 gt * | generally understood to be in order for late 
mouth Bch. The price paid was $32,500. sport, but the females who “bike” out- | daughter, Miss Julia, are at the Cape for Asbury Park eorge Garrabrant of Reyn- tion Tours, Many of the writers were anxious to | jy Augus&{ When the Newport season is 
The latest arrivals at the United States number the males nearly two to one. Occa- }] an extended sojourn. They have with them olds Street is at Lake George. Mrs. Edward enter his service. at its very height and when the cottage 
Hotel are: 8S. J. De Lan, Denver, Col.; sionally a maid in bloomers can be seen | Miss Stevenson, a daughter of the Vice O ' Stanley of Hawthorne Avenue, East NEW-BRUNSWICK, N. J., July 11.—Miss An Englishman addressed him as “M colony is overflowing with guests from va- 
BE. A. De Lan, Trenton, N. J.; L. Wolf and scorching along the avenues, but the short- | President, who has remained here since the Orange, is at Sparta, N. Y. The Misses Maggie Posner has gone to New-Ha ' aI eb a She raggieages a0 ™Y | rious parts of the world, including mgny 
wife, Mount Kisco, N. Y.; William Knob- skirt costume predominates among the fair | departure for Bloomington of her parents. Halsey of State Street are in Sparta, N. Y. 4 ven to] dear Negus.” ‘Inhabitants of Trieste dis- titled foreigners. Wakehurst, which ‘has 
lox and E. C, Swertfleger, Jersey City; H. | sex, On Sunday last six wheel clubs from the Ex-President Harrison has sold nis cot- Mrs. Manton B. Lord of Park Avenue has | ®?®"@ Sev weeks. William Duclos of liking Italy sent him an address in verse. | long been famous for the most charming of 
S. Maddock, M. Callear, and Joseph “Man- | big'cities made runs to the Park, and to-day { tage here to a Philadelphia banker, W. L. one to Urbana, Ohio. Mrs. Peter Wolt of | New-York is visiting relatives at Highland | Swiss admirers reminded him of their own | social functions, it is safe to say, has never 
ser, Trenton; John J. Meehan and wife, A. | the Mercer County Wheelmen of Trenton | Du Bois, who has already taken possession high Street is at Harwich, Mass, Frederick | Park. Henry S. Manning is at Asbury Park. | struggle for independence. Germans and j been so gay as it will be upon this oceca- 
. Brennan, B. J. Smith, Mr, and Mrs. | came here on their annual “ century,” with | of it with his family. The General, it was Hunt of Troy is visiting in town. Mrs. A. | peter Langan of the Brookl .| Austrians ridiculed their Italian allies. | sion. It is expected that the Dowager 
Cohen, and E. Blumenthal, New-York. | nearly 500 participants, 40 of whom were | expected, would visit Cape May, but he M. Wood of Valley Road has gone to ee eer anes Schoolboys begged for Abyssinian postage | Duchess of Manchester and the young 
Those who arrived at the Howland Hotei | jadies. will probably not now that he has no more Sharon Springs, Penn. has been visiting friends here. A. C. Gar- stamps Jews offered to float Ethiopian | Duke of Manchester, who are coming over 
were: Mrs, P. Firth, E. E. Frank, James The “‘ goody-goodies ” have prevailed upon | interest in the place. . land and family have gone to Asbury Park bonds. An Australian clergyman sent him | to visit Mr. Van Alen, will be here at that 
ard Iimrich, Helen G. Méias ane Pich- | the Aldermen to direct Bandmaster Voss to | |The Hon. Frederick C. Latrobe, who was MONTCLAIR SOCIAL NEWS for the season. Charles McMullen and long quotations from the Bible. A French | time, and their presence will greatly add 
ard Emrich, Helen G. McKay, Larry Levy, | cut all but sacred and patriotic selections | for many years Mayor of Baltimore -City, ? i 7 wife irl sent him a prayer which cured all | to the affair, which, inasmuch as Miss 
Nathan Lemlin, Fred 8. McKay, 8. Hey- | from the Sunday band concert programmes | accompanied by Lioyd Jackson, a son of _—_— of Rock Glen, N. Y., are visiting friends in Teeetdan and warded off all bullets r Van Alen is but slightly known here, will 
man. Ad Newberger, Philip B. Levy, © | in the future, and those who occupy the | ex-Gov. Jackson of Maryland, has been Where Many Well-Known Residents | this city. Miss Jennie Dilatash has joined The correspondent also saw French car-| be @ social début in évery sense of- the 
Goldstein and family, F. Marks, Mrs, H. | band pavilion to-morrow evening will be | stopping here this week. the s a tenting party at Ocean Grove. Miss B icatures of Menelek and of Signor Crispi, | Word. It will be an extraordinary occasion 

Levi, Mrs. M. Meyers, J. F. Meyers, W. | treated to Moody and Sankey music, The Robert Lee Longstreet of Georgia, a son Will Pass e Summer, i i “ees es- wer which his Majesty was very merry. | Of, music, dancing and feasting. 
P. Meyers, Mrs. Augusta Jacobs, Miss T. | “kickers” endeavored to have the Sunday | of Gen. James Longstreet, is a prominent N. J., July 11.—The fair of sie Cronce is spending the Summer at High ove Geasnentn aete bik Leite; Among the prominent arrivals at the 
Jacobs, and Mrs. M. Plakto, of New-York | evening concerts abandoned altogether, but | guest among the Southern cottagers, Montcuair, N. J., July 11.—The fair o Bridge, N. J. Mrs. James Van Deventer - - ie wade - ae ble | Aquidneck this week were R. H. Bisins, 
City; J. 8S. Friedman, Albany, N. Y.; F. | the authorities refused this request, and Col. George S. Sproston, Chief Clerk of | the Belleville Wheelmen came to a success- | ang daughter are at the Highlands. Dr, EI- hae thew h th Italians might he % de William Blathe, George W. Olney, Edward 
W. Stevens. Morristown, N. J.; Lewis Fish- | compromised by ordering the band leader to | the Navy Department Bureau, and Mrs. ful close this evening in their clubhou . ; Caek. ets oie ‘he had in this re. | Stahl, Milton P. Bae, Mr. and Mrs. H. B. 
er and family, Jersey City, N. J.; Edward | taboo the “ Coochee-Coochee,” “She Might | Sproston, are staying here. Banker John | f¥! close wer wood Wilson and wife of New-Haven are | picted him as a Savage, he had in this re- | bayson, W. M. Brownson, of New-York; the 
Kauffman and family, of Brooklyn. Have Seen Better Days,” and similar de- | Conlisk and family of New-York are stay- A grand musical concert by the Orphan visiting their parents here. Richard Cast- | spect simply followed Abyssinian usages. Rev. Philip M. Fauntleroy of. St. Louis, 
nt tue poasore Hotel pre booked 1. N. BG yg puindecinaesSeetiedi cus e ing Biting of Mew-Teck ote stance es! x: Aid Society Band of Charleston, S. C., wag ner of Trenton ds visiting his mother here es H. a Campbell of PS imo 4 J. 
rzog and wife, rs. B. Isaacs, A. > - 0 a * po . ‘ C < f r 4 . Pratt, F. S. Bowman, Dr. and Mrs. B. 
more, Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Kahn, Max | Cissy Fitegerald, Helen Biythey Mypage | eieiting, of 2 month, after which they will | enjoyed by @ large audience in the Union| James De Hart of New-York has visited | Kept the Bottle Nearly Fifty Years. Moses, H. M. Dougherty, A. P. Guild. C. 
W. Soloman, Charles Bric is mages h any ee i ee - jit go y eet Ointeen Bhan —- Baptist Church Thursday night. his native city for the first time in Sixteen From The Boston Herald. H. Field, of Boston; Mr. and Mrs. §. EH. 
Gans, Mr. and Mrs. M. M. Menker, Jo- athing grounds y, and spend an hour | copa Shops on Coleman o ela- The Rev. Arthur Crane, the evangelist. , resident in the vicinity of |. Betts. Landlord O’Neill is making a suc- 
seph Beck, Miss Jennie Kahn, D. J. Fox, | in the surf. The expert, winker has not yet | ware and Charles E. Hale of Illinois Ore | acuvered an ebdteme && the Bloomfield Bap. years. Miss G. Bevier has gone to Sodus, en vad — ain: den whed the prescrip. | Ce88. of the Aquidneck this season, the 
Alex Graf, 1. Newton Lewis, Mr. and Mrs. | acquired the art of swimming, and her ef- | guests here. United States Treasurer Dan. N. ¥., for the Summer. Mrs. C. C. Cortelyon | Norwich, Conn., approache: © PrescrP- | number of guests there over the Fourth of 
bs ef ~ pease bdo ay ss fF cy Bp tag a pone peepee heey ne iel af Morgan was a visitor early in the | tist Church Thursday evening. and son have returned from a lengthy visit | tion clerk in Lee & Osgood’s drug store July tetnd larect than: evar betore iu the 
elliger, M. Gunsenhe ert Jacobs, J. ; sands in the pavilion and on the board walk. | week. : t farce-comed = the other day, and, handing him an old- | history of the hotel. Mr. O'Neill, who has 
Schwarzkopf, Charles Benjenstein, J. G. | Asbury Park’s “Midway” is the favorite | Some of the more prominent New-Yorkers aoe oa a Shei Bled “ag A Love} to Philadelphia. A. A. De Noer and family fomitonea, siametiewn. ane cube hottle, re- | taken’ a lone lease of the house, is very 
Meadel, and Clarence Tim of New-York; | rendezvous for the amusement-loving visit- | here are Mr. and Mrs. A. Chester, Robert not, an ow y » was pro-/| are at Atlantic Highlands. V. S. Voorhees, quested him to hunt up the prescription as | popular with visitors in Newport. Baron 
Cc. Lowry, Mr. and Mrs. E. O. Richards, duced at the Montclair Club Monday night | A. L. Mendy, Joseph Fisher, George A. | per number on the bottle and refill it. Aft- | and Baroness Louis de Levay, the latter 


pele Clty at ot ee mE st i, E. L. ore gre 3 dark. Pigg vi can be a - $° Jet ; Fr at. = 
co y of Mexico; Mrs. Sol Binswanger | roller toboggan, the merry-go-roun e ob- | J. W. Paynton, Mrs. S. ary, R. a mpany. anti iam B. Sper er considerable search, the original prescri formerly Miss De Wolfe. who were mar- 
family, Savannah, Ga.; Mr. and Mrs. | servation wheel, the haunted swing, the | B. Jeans, J. A. ant Samuel Wertklei er ane te oN erg > at Wee) Vie mean M. Sperling will start tion was found to have been put up on the ried in Bristol last week, have decided to 
lack Ww an wthegt for Canada next week on a fishing trip. | 36th ~ of April, 1847, and, after a lapse | spend their honeymoon here, and pave se 


‘Weingarten, Newark, N. J.; Miss M, Leh- phantom car, the vitascope, and other] J. J. Blackmore, W. F. Downs, Mr. 
man, Allenhurst, N. J.; J. C. Coates and | “snaps” calculated to induce the pleasure- | Mrs. J. J. Zurich, Mrs. J. Whelen Hildrup, 4 pleasant entertainment was given Wed-, Frank A. Layden and Miss Josie HE, Thomp- | of near fifty years, it was filled again. | cured attractive apartments at 















































Clitfs Hotel. They are sure to be well re- 
ceived by the cottagers who will give une 
or two functions in their honor later on. 
Aniong the vther arrivals at the New Cli(fs 
this week were Mrs. Grenville Winthrop, 
Miss Winthrop, Mrs. Gerald Gray, of New- 
York; Mr. and Mrs, W. H. Wilson of Baiti- 
more; Benjamin F. Stevens, Miss Cushing, 
Galus Sanipson, Walt¢a M. Sampson, J. 8. 
Phips, Miss Sargent, W. G. Fish, Miss 
Wharton, C. W. Borton, J. W. Borton, of 
Philadelphia; Mr. and Mrs. H. C. Stowe 
of Oneida, N. Y.; Francis Almy, and Fred- 
erick Almy, of Buffalo, and ex-Congress- 
man Jonathan Chase. 

The orchestra at the Ocean House is one 
of the features of the Newport season, 
Its programmes are of the high class of mu- 
sic that attracts coitagers as well as hotel 
Guests. Toe orchestra gave wa cuncertin the 
drawing room of the hotel this week, ren- 
dering several delightful numbers from the 
old musters. Mr. Leiand and all his guests 
are much pleased with the success of the 
musicians upon this oecasion. Among ‘the 
prominent arrivals at the Ocean House this 
week were George F. Brown, F. D. Tap- 
pen, M. F. Tobey, Miss F. A. Scharff, Mr. 
and Mrs. E. J. Ferris, Miss E. H. W. Jack- 
son, F. A. Higgins, Mrs. F. B. Vail, KE. G. 
Maturin, N. C. Barker, of New-York; J. A. 
Newton, F. P. Davis, J. B. Glover, S. S. 
Pol.ard, of Boston; Mr. and Mrs. a. 
Laftery of Towander, Penn.; Mr. and Mrs. 
<. A. Roberts of Chicago, Mr. and Mrs. C. 
S. Knott of Toronto, Mr. and Mrs. Francis 
i. Waters of Baltimore, Mr. and Mrs. P. 
Jalen of Paris, Mrs. F. C. Warrington, Miss 
Warrington, R. C. Browning, of Orange, N. 
J.; J. P. Cook, H. H. Cook, of Woonsocket. 
he principal arrivals at the Perry House 
tae week were Mrs. Samuel] Jack- 

of Washington, E. J. Gilmore, H. L. 

Vellington, W. C. Shute, A. A. Guild, 
Charles A. Cobb, W. B. Cabot, F. E. Hoobs, 
Mr. and Mrs. F. F. Daggett, Mr. and Mrs. 
J. H. Sheehan, Mr. and Mrs. F. M. Doyle, 
©. W. Parker, C. A. Joruan, J. T. Gratton, 
of Boston; Dr. E. A. Hurlburt, J. W. Gray- 

Hi. Rosengarten, B. S Fiske, Frank C. 

son, J. H. Stocker, J. H. Wood, David 

Vv. F. Miller, Louis Rosenheimer, 

‘s. T. J. Bradford, Mr. and Mrs, 

Stephens, D. S. Lane of New-York; 

M. Romer, Mrs. J. B. Romer, of East 

ge, N. J.; H. Howe of Warsaw, N. Y. 

ord O’Brien prepared souvenir menu 

cards for dinner for his houseful of guests 

on the Fourth. The season at the Perry 
dicune is very successful thus far. 

‘wo interesting arrivals in Newport this 
Week were William K. Vanderbilt and 
Count Hadik, the latter a dashing young 
Hungarian nobleman, who has been quite 
2 social sensation here during the last two 
Seasons, partly because of his generous ex- 
penditure of money and partly for the rea- 
Son that he is one of the most marriage- 
able of titled foreigners at present in this 
country. He is at Berger’s Bellevue Lode, 
upon which is now being built a pavilion 
for dancing, where the Count is expected to 
entertain his friends very soon. Count Ha- 
dik will be one of the social lions of the 
season. Mr. Vanderbilt wag here only a 
few hours, which he passed almost entire- 
#y with his brothers, Cornelius and Fred- 
erick W. Vanderb.lt. He was accompanied 

y Winfield S. Hoyt, who is his consiant 
companions on the Valiant, which will 
return here about the ist of August and 
be anchored in the outer harbor, where its 
owner will be quartered for the Summer, 
Mr, Vanderbilt is to have a full orchestra 
aboard his palatial yacht, as he had last 
season, aod is to entertain now and then 
aboard the craft. It is understood that Mr. 
ond Mrs. James M. Waterbury will be his 
guests for a time, and that the latter will 
be vhe chaperon of several gatherings of 
young people aboard the Valiant, as she 
was last year. 

Miss Carrie B. Plumer of New-York is 
the guest of Mrs. George R. Plumer. Miss 
Julia Boit and Miss Isa Boit of Paris are 
guests at the cottage of Thomas F. Cush- 
ing. Edward W. 8S. Johnston of New- 
York is the guest of Judge H. W. Book- 
staver. Frederic W. Stevens of New- 
York has taken the villa of John H. Glover 
for the season. Besides the lessee the 
house will be occupied by his son and 
daughters, Joseph S. Stevens and Mrs. 
Frederic H. Allen and Countess Orlowski. 
Mr. Allen and Count Orlowski will also 
pass the Summer there. Frederic Sibley 
of Boston is the guest of S. Horatio Whit- 
well FA. Watson of New-York is visit- 
ing James H. Beekman. Mr. and Mrs. 
fHenry Auchincloss of New-York are the 
guests of Mrs. Elizabeth Auchincloss. 
Hon. William McAdoo, Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Navy, will be here this week 
with Mrs. McAdoo, and will be enter- 
tained by several of the cottagers. They 
were here for quit2 a time last Summer, 
and were very charmingly received. Mrs. 
McCoy, mother of Mrs. William F. Burden, 
left this week for a trip through New-York 
and a part of Canada for the benefit of her 
health. A trained nurse accompanied her. 
Mrs. McCoy will return to her daughter’s 
home in about three weeks. George L. 
Rives has been proposed as a stockholder 
of Newport Casino, and doubtless will be 
elected at the next meeting of the Gov- 
ernors. Mr. and Mrs. Laird Busk of New- 
sore are visiting Mr. and Mrs, Joseph R. 

usk. 


during 





BAR HARBOR’S HAPPY HOURS. 


Dinners and Dances at Kebo Valley 
Club—Receptions and Candy Pulls. 


Bar Harsor, Jay 11.—The week follow- 
ing the Fourth has witnessed many uew 
arrivals, and the beginning of the social 
functions of the season. Although the open- 
ing dinner and dance at the Kebo Valley 
‘Club was celebrated on a most disagreeable 
might, it was a success in every way. The 
arrangements were excellent and the dinner 
passed off, most agreeably. Dr. Henry Cc. 
Chapman presided. Dinner parties were 
also given by Dr, Edward A. Smith of New- 
York, the popular Treasurer of the club; 
Dr. W. W. Seely, Walaron Bates, Frederick 
Gebbard, Dr Robert Amory, and Dr. Guy 
Fairfax Whiting. A tance followed the 
dinner tn each case, with the usual success 
wf Kebo dances. Mrs, Biddle Porter gave 
@ small luncheon Friday to Mrs, Clement 
Stokes Phillips, a sister of Mrs. De Grasse 
Fox. The decorations were cream pyra- 
mids, yellow roses, and ferns. Among 
those present were Mrs. Henry C. Chap- 
man, Mrs. S. Megargee Wright, and Miss 
Cadwalader. 

Miss A. Eads Hazard, who is registered 
at one of the hotels here, is a daughter 
of Mr. Eads, the builder of the big Eads 
bridge in St. Louis, which was partially 
destroyed in the recent hurricane in that 
city. Mrs. Charles L, Colby and Everett 
Colby of New-York, who were such popular 
guests at one of the principal hotels in Bar 
Farbor last Summer, are now registered 
at the Gladstone Narragansett Pier. The 
recent death of Mr. Colby made the asso- 
ciation of a Bar Harbor season too sad to 
be thought of this year. Mrs. Sheland is 
staying with her mother, Mrs. Jules Reynol 
of New-York. 

The beautiful steam yacht Eleanor 
dropped anchor in the harbor Monday even- 
ing The Eleanor was built in Bath in 
i-)4 for Mr. William A, Slater of Norwich, 
(onn. Soon after her completion, Mr. and 
Mrs. Slater, with their two children and 
2 party of friends, started on a cruise 
round the world. A run of fourteen days 
was made from Yokohama to Honolulu, 
ud during that time the engines never 
pped; the yacht logged about twelve 
nots. On the trip from San Francisco 
jund te New-London, the Eleanor stopped 
ve times to coal up, taking on about 400 

; each time. The Eleanor carries a 

of forty-nine all told. She is built 

l, is 803 tons gross, 220 feet long, 

feet wide. Her engines are of 

10rse-power. Only one larger steam 

has ever been in the harbor, the 

J. K. Vanderbilt’s floating palace. 

Rhodes of Brooklyn, who is visit- 

her cousin, Jonn G. Moore, at Grind- 

ne Neck, has been in Bar Harbor for a 

Tuesday was the birthday of 

H. Townsend, Jr., who is so well 

) in diplomatic circles. The Belgian 

Minister, M. Le Ghoit, Mavroyeni Bey, ex- 

Minister to Turkey, and L. Brus, the Dan- 

Ish Minister presented her with a most 

beautiful floral] emblem, in token of the 

many social favors shown to these diplo- 

mais by Mrs. Townsend. Mrs. Frederick 

Gebherd of New-York gave a very pretty 
dinner on Tuesday evening. 

John J. Emery of New-York gave an 
elaborate dinner on Tuesday’ evening. 
He also gave a small dinner the pre- 
vious week. The retinue of servants 
of Morris K. Jesup catne to-day. Stone 
Cliff is being put in readiness for 
the family, who are expected from Lenox 
the first of next week. The swift little 
steam iaunch Coot is here again. She is 
owned by A. Bleeker Banks of New-York 
and his son-in-iaw, William Lawrence 
Green of Albany, N. Y. 

Lewis Cass Ledyard, who is occupying 
Corners Meet, left last week for a ghort 
cruise on his yacht. Mr. John De Koven 
of Chicago gave a dinner of twelve cover@ 
last week. 

Miss Charlotte Pel! of New-York gave an 
informal candy pull Wednesday evening. 

leeves were rolled up, aprons tied on, and 
a jolly good time enjoyed. Those who 
helped to puil candy were Miss Pell, Miss 
kK. V, R. Berry, Mrs. George B. Loring, 
Miss Wilmerding, and Mr. A. Meserole. 
The Hon. Frank Jones and family of Ports- 
mouth, N. H., arrived Tuesday. They are 
down for the season. Mrs. Richard Gam- 
bull of New-York arrived Thursday. M.F. 
Wicks, Miss Wicks, and Forsyth Wicks of 
New-York arrived Tuesday. Mrs. G. H. 
Morgan, who usually spent a part of the 
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Summer at Bar Harbor, d ed lat-ly at Carls- 
bad. where had health. | 


she gone for her 
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was the sister of Mr. J. Pierpcnt Mor- 
gan of New-York, and was quite weli known 
in social circles, 

Those who have recently joined Kebo for 
the season are Prince Ravu!t Wrede, Dr. 
Wagner, Mr. S. Megargee Wright, Mr. and 
Mrs. C. B. Wright, the Misses Wil.ng, 
Loring Hildreth, Mrs. and Miss H.tchcock, 
Mr. R. Hall McCormick, Mrs. Jules Reynal, 
Mr. N. C. Reynal, Mrs. Thebaud, Mr. and 
Mrs. Robert Bonner Bowler, the Misses 
Sturgis, Miss Mcl.ane, Mr. F. H. Johnson, 
Mr. and Mrs. S. F. Sharpless, Mr. Cushman, 
and Mr. G. H. Cheeny. Johnston Living- 
ston, Mrs. Livingston, and Col, Lewis L v- 
ingston arrived “Wednesday evening, and 
are domiciled at Teviot Co.tage. Mrs. 
George B. Lorine of New-York held her first 
at home Wednesday morning. Among those 
present were Mrs. 4. Bleecker Banks, M ss 
Lans.ng, Mrs. Walter Damrosch, Mrs. Trux- 
ton Beale, Mrs. J. B. Henderson, Mrs. Jules 
Reynal, Mrs. Thebaud. Mrs. Roswe?l Hiich- 
cock, Miss Hitchcock, Miss K. V. R. Berry, 
Mrs. Green, Mrs. Wilmerding, and Mrs. 
Brown, 





LOVELY LENOX’S COUNTRY SIDE. 


Some Very Swell People with Swell 
Turnouts—Fashion’s Tide at Flood. 


LENOX, Mass., July 11.—The week in Len- 
ox has been much after the same fashion 
as last, with a number of dinners, and 
much golf and driving. The early part of 
the week was rainy, but on Wednesday 
and Thursday especially everybody was 
out. Miss Kate Cary was out with a large 
party on her four-in-hand break on Thurs- 
day. She drove a gray and a light bay 
for wheel horses, while the leaders were 
dark bays. Her break has a red body, with 








dark trimmings and red running gear. The 
tandem turnout of Langdon Valentine of 
New-York, who drove down from the Val- 
entine country house, Onota, in Pittsfieid, 
also attracted much attention on the street 
on Thursday. He drove a roan for a lead- 
er, With a dark-bay wheeler. Mrs. John 
Sloane-gave a dinner of twenty-six covery 
on Friday, which was the largest dinner 
of the week. Mrs. F. K. Sturgis gave a 
dinner of a dozen covers on Monday, and 
Mrs. W. F. Cary, Jr., also was among the 
week’s dinner givers. Mr. Frederick Fre- 
linghuysen of Newark was the guest of his 
brother, Theodore Frelinghuysen, at Red- 
wood, where he and Miss Lucy Frelinghuy- 
sen are spending the Summer. Mrs. H. W. 


Gray of Boston, who was formerly Miss 
Tillie Frelinghuysen, has also been the 
guest of her relatives here, 

The cottagers were much grieved to hear 
of the death of Mrs. George H. Morgan, 
news of which reached here by a cabie- 
gram on Sunday. She died at Bad Man- 
heim, Germany, where she was staying fo: 
the benefit of her health. She went abroad 
in May, accompanied by her husband and 
daughter, Miss Carrie Morgan, hoping to 
gain health at some of the German springs. 
Mrs. Morgan was one of the best hostesses 
in Lenox, and entertained a great deal 
every season, being especially noted for the 
fine musicales which she gave in the large 
music room at Ventfort Hall. The family 
intended returning to their beautiful Sum- 
mer home here in September. Mrs. Mor- 
gan leaves, besides her husband and daugh- 
ter, a son, George H. Morgan, Jr., who 
has only lately returned from a trip around 
the world. Another interesting handicap 
golf match took place at the links to-day. 
The entries were about the same as last 
week, comprising among others F. A. Tuck- 
er, W. Bayard Cutting, W. Bayard Cut- 
ting, Jr., Capt. Hese, and Baron von Brun- 
ing, George Turnure, S. Parkman Shaw, 
S. Howland Robbins, and Sanford Barnes. 
The Lenox band played at the links this 
afternoon, and tea was served on the 
grounds. Last week’s match resulted in a 
victory for Sanford Barnes, who had a net 
score of 104, having a handicap of 8 W. 
Bayard Cutting, Jr., made a score of 112, 
being placed 10 below scratch. Mr. Cut- 
ting has broken the,club record of 50 made 
by S. Parkman Shaw, having gone around 
the links on Wednesday in 46 strokes. The 
annual meeting of the Lenox Club was 
held at the clubhouse on Monday. The new 
officers elected were: President—John 8. 
Barnes; Vice President—Joseph Tucker; 
Treasurer—Joseph W. Burden; Secretary—F. 
D. Tappen; Governors—George G. Haven, 
John E. Parsons, Charles Lanier, Anson 
Pheips Stokes, Thomas Post, John S. Barnes, 
F. D. Tappen, .eseph Tucker, and J. W. 
Burden. A luncheon was served in the 
clubhouse parlors after the close of the bus- 
iness meeting. 

The Mahkeenac Boat Club held its annual 
meeting on Monday also at the boat club- 
house, and elected its officers for the com- 
ing year, as_ follows: President—Anson 
Phelps Stokes; Secretary—David Lydig; 
Treasurer—John S. Barnes; Executive Com- 
mittee—George G. Haven, John §S. Barnes, 
and Egmont Schermerhorn; Governing 
Committee—David Lydig, W. D. Sloane, J. 
E. Schermerhorn, Angon Phelps’ Stokes, 
Henry A. Barclay, John S. Barnes, George 
G. Haven, G. A. Crocker, and John E. Par- 
sons. Arrangements were made for having 
teas and informa) dances at the clubhouse 
in order to keep up the interest in this 
sport. 

There was quite a display of fireworks 
Monuay evening from many of the places, 
as Saturday evening proved too rainy for 
the plans to be carried out. Among those 
who sent up fireworks were Anson Phelps 
Stokes, William D. Sloane, J. W. Burden, 
George Westinghouse, Jr., and others. Mr. 
and Mrs. William D. Sloane went on Thurs- 
day to North Carolina to attend the dedica- 
tion of the memorial chapel at George Van- 
derbilt’s palatial Biltmore. They will re- 
turn to Lenox early next week. R. G. Aya- 
la, First Secretary of the Spanish Lega- 
tion, arrived in Lenox this week. He has 
joined the other Secretaries at Legation 
Headquarters, at the Walker cottage. 

Richard Goodman and family went to 
Bar Harbor this week to remain through 
July and August. Mr. and Mrs. Morris K. 
vesup are also spending a few weeks at 
their cottage there. 

E. Tweedy of Newport, who spent part of 
last season in Lenox, has arrived fur sev- 
eral weeks’ stay. Miss Tweedy of Plain- 
field, N. J., is also here. F. Augustus 
Schermerhorn, who is spending the Sum- 
mer at Whitestone, L. L, was in town this 
week to attend the annual meetings of the 
clubs and to look after some improvements 
at Pine Croft, which is occupied this sea- 
son by Mrs. W. F. Wharton. Mrs. Craven 
of New-York has taken apartments at the 
hotel for the Summer. W. B. Coster of 
New-York and J. Searle Barciay, Jr., were 
the guests of Mrs. Freder.ck Neilson over 
the Fourth. There have been a nuinber of 
arrivals of New-York people in Lenox this 
week, including Edward Tod, Jr., Mr. and 
Mrs. L. K. Wilmerding, Miss Wilmerding, 
Mr. and Mrs. J. W. Sturtevant, Mr. and 
Mrs. Emilio, and J. H. Parsons. 





AMONG THE THOUSAND ISLANDS. 


A New Tourist Trip to Montreal and 
Quebec—Famous Sporting Grounds. 


ALEXANDRIA Bay, Thousand Islands, July 
11—A new tourist trip that has been 
planned, from the Thousand Islands to 
Montreal, promises to find favor with St. 
Lawrence visitors. This route is by way 
of Brockville, Canada, to Ottawa, thence 
down the picturesque Ottawa River to the 
St. Lawrence, shooting the Lachine Rapids, 
and arriving at Montreal on the evening of 
the day following the morning of departure 
from Alexandria Bay. From Montreal to 
Quebec, thence up the famous Saguenay, is 
an extension of the trip, and is worthy the 
consideration of every tourist. The region 
north of Quebec is probably the best sport- 
ing ground in America. Deer, caribou, elk, 
and bear are to be found in large numbers, 
while in all the lakes and rivers innumer- 


able fish of all kinds abound, including the 
black bass, speckled trout, salmon, and, in 
Lake St. John, 20) miles north of Quebec, 
the celebrated ouananiche. Experienced 
anglers declare that no other fresh-water 
fish, excepting, perhaps, the salmon, affords 
so much sport to the fisherman as the 
ouananiche, No other fish has the habit of 
making such extraorainary leaps when 
impaled on a fly hook. It fights nearly as 
much in the air as in the water. This 
wonderful fish, which is very abundant in 
Lake St. John, and its tributary waters, is 
really a fresh-water salmon, and by some 
epicures its flesh is considered superior to 
the true salmon. Anglers from all parts 
of the United States visit Lake St. John 
every season, to enjoy the sport of fight- 
ing and killing the ouananiche. 

A few mules north of Lake St. John is the 
newly established Trappist monastery, of 
which peculiar order brief mention has been 
made in some of the magazines. The monks 
of this order were expelL.ed from Franc 
in 1880. They lead the most austere lives, 
eat nothing but bread and vegetables, and 
drink nothing but water. They rise at 2 
o’clock every morning, lash their bodies 
with a whip every riday, devote their 
whole time to farm labor and their per- 
sonal devotions, and never speak to each 
other except to utter the salutatory warn- 
ing, *“‘ Remember death!” . All business is 
transacted and all orders given by a fore- 
man, or director of work. 

Steamers leave from Thousand Islands 
points every morning for this wonderful 
Canadian region, and visitors to the St. 
Lawrence are beginning to realize that no 
more desirable o: more interesting trips 
are to be found in America than are afford. 
ed by these short se’e excursions from the 
Thousand Islands. The Thousand Islands 
Club has abandoned the idea of a clubhouse 
on Welcome Island, and is considering the 
purchase of another point for the building. 


. 


The present holding of the club, Welcome | of fine rigs, including a break, drag, victo- 


Islan@, it is understoo?, wil! he takes by | 
Mr. King, and he will build a Summer , 


———— — 


dwelling‘upon it another season. 

Mr. and Mrs, A. M. Glazer and Miss 
Syivia Glazier, Mr. and Mra. . 8 Red- 
field, Mr. and Mrs. P. 8S. Galatti, two 
children, an: nure. and 1. erlatti of 
New-York are here. New-York arrivals who 
will remain some days are Anthony Wal- 
lach, Mrs. Wallach, Adolph Walach, Migs, 
M. Ww. McWilliams, Miss Grace McWill- 
iarms, A. T. Steiner, Mrs. Steiner, and chil- 
ren:- 





SOCIETY AT STOCKBRIDGE, MASS. 


Prominent New-Yorkers Letting Off 
Fireworks to Please the Children. 


STOCKBRIDGE, Mass., July 11.—St. Helen’s 
iome, at Curtisville, which is a village in 
the town of Stockbridge, is filled with a 
party of children from New-York, who are 
enjoying a few weeks’ visit to the coun- 
try. Each Summer they come up here in 
installments for two weeks’ stay or longer, 
and thus the memory of Miss Helen Par- 
sons, whose father, John E. Parsons of 
New-York, built this memorial home for 
city children, is kept forever blessed. Mr. 
Parsons did much for the entertainment of 
the children on the Fourth, having a fine 
display of fireworks put up for them and 
other spectators to the number of a hun- 


dred or more. Mr. F. W. Wittridge, the 
New-York iawyer, also had some fine fire- 
works On the bourth, as did a number ol 
-le other cottagers. The Laurel Hill As- 
sociation, which is the famed Stockbridge 
village improvement society, will work 
actively this Summer, as ever, to keep the 
village in its usual neat array. The Di- 
veciors had a meeting at the Town Houre 
vn Monday evening to arrange for the sea- 
son. They decided to hold their annua. 
-neet.ng Bsvyme time in September. 

Dr. McCreary of New-York and his fam- 
iiy are spending a few weeks here. They 
some up every season for a short stay. The 
Rev. Dr. Henry M. Field, who is now here, 
8 in excellent health, and has taken tc 
riding a bicycle. He enjoys the exercis« 
very much, and thinks it will be beneficia. 
o him. In fact, everybody is bicycle riding 
his year. The streets are filled with the 
riaers, and the golf players div.de their time 
oetween the two sports. The links are ver» 
popular this year, and there is much ro 
ng. Mrs. Swann and her son Jack will sai: 
for home this week after some months 
spent abroad. Mrs. Swann, who has been 
quite ill, is much improved in health. Miss 
Frieda Hoffman, who has been with her, 
also returns at the same time. 

Mr. Edward B. Owen has sailed for Eu- 
rope, intending to spend some months on 
the other side. Recorder Goff was a gues: 
at the Inn for a short time this week. He 
joined the army of bicyclists and rode about 
own to see the golf links, the Indian mon- 
ument, and other places of interest. Mrs 
Caldwell and Miss Caldwell of Pittsburg 
are among the week’s arrivals in town. Mr. 
Maleolm Peters of Fernside spent several 
days in New-York this week. The Casino 
Directors held a meeting on Monday morn- 
ing and arranged for the Summer entertain- 
ments there. Dr. T. C. Burnett has his 
sister as a guest for a few days. Prof. and 
Mrs. Bourne of New-Haven have arrived 
in Stockbridge for the Summer. 





UP AT GREAT BARRINGTON, 


Dedication of Locustwood Golf Club- 
house, When There Was a Dance, 


GREAT BARRINGTON, Mass., July 11.—The 
dedication of the pretty little clubhouse of 
the Locustwood Golf Club took place Tues- 
day evening, when about half a hundred 
persons enjoyed a dance in the assembly 
room, which was charmingly decorated in 
the club colors, cherry and white. The 
piazzas were partially inclosed and lighted 
with Japanese lanterns, furnishing a very 
pleasant promenade. Ligut refreshments 
were served and dancing continued until 
after midnight. The affair was managed 
by J. B. E. Pell and W. H. Morrison. On 
Thursday a very pleasant handicap match 
took place at the links, with about a dozen 
entries. B. D. Ticknor, Whiting, and Ker- 
ner were the scratch players. Mr. William 


Hoffman of New-York has taken the cot- 
tage of J. F. Whiting, on South Street, and 
arrived with his family for the season on 
Wednesday. Mrs. G. A. Tufts, Miss M. G. 
Tufts, and Miss Coleman of New-York are 
at Miss Pierce’s for the Summer. Mr. and 
Mrs. Thomas Bauchle, at Terrace Knoll, 
are entertaining Mr. and Mrs. J. F. Mille- 
man and Miss E. L. Marzoli of New-York. 
John A. McKay and Fred C. Bliss of Brook- 
lyn were guests of Mr. and Mrs. Studwell 
over the Fourth. Senator McMahon of 
New-York is the guest of Col. W. L. Brown 
at his country place, Locustwood. 

Battery K, from Fort Hamilton, which 
camped in Tyringham for some weeks last 
Summer, has decided to have its outing at 
Housatonic this season, and its tents wil) 
be set up about the Ist of August. The 
location here is more favorable on account 
of the fact that there are no high hills to 
climb. There have been a good many New- 
York arrivals in Great Barrington this week, 
including the following: Mr. and Mrs. R.S. 
Hawkins, S. W. Milligan, James W. Carpen- 
ter, the Hon. Albert Stickney, Mrs. Fitch 
W. Smith, Dr. E. T. Wilson, James R. 
Blanchard, and M. W. McClay. 





PITTSFIELD THE PLACE FOR SOME. 


High Teas Indulged in by Society 
People—A Quiet Summer Resort. 


PITTSFIELD, Mass., July 11.—The Rev. and 
Mrs. A. H. Brown are guests of Mrs. H. 
Neill Wilson at Ingleside. Mr, Brown, who 
is rector gf an Episcopal church at Tivoli- 
on-the-Hudson, was for several months Dr. 
Newton’s assistant at St, Stephen’s, and 
has many friends here. Mrs. Wilson gave a 
large reception for them on Wednesday 
afternoon, Mrs. Latimer and Miss Latimer, 
who are spending the Summer on Pomeroy 
Avenue, gave a delightful tea on Thursday 
afternoon, which was attended by the so- 
ciety people of the town, including many of 
the Summer guests. Mr. and Mrs. C. A. 
Spencer and Miss Spencer of Brooklyn are 
spending the Summer here, as also are 
Mrs. W. H. Allen and Miss Allen of Brook- 
lyn. Mr. and Mrs. Robert Dutton, who 
have been spending part of their honey- 
moon here, went on Monday to the sea- 
shore for a short visit before returning to 
their home, in Chicago. Miss Mahoney of 
Columbus, Ohio, returned this week to her 
home, after having been for some weeks 
the guest of Mrs. H. Neill Wilson, Mrs. 
E. A. Manice of New-York, who has a 
Summer residence here, has gone to Narra- 
gansett Pier for the season. Langdon Val- 
entine of New-York has had out ‘his tan- 
dem several times his week. He drives a 
roan and bay, attached to a light, high 
eart, with red running gear. Wirt D. Walk- 
er of Chicago, who is at the Walker Sum- 
mer-residence, in the west part, often has 
out his four-in-hand break. He dr'ves bays 
or sometimes roans and bays, attached to 
a break with a dark body picked out with 
red, and having a red running gear. 


AT DELAWARE WATER GAP. 


How the Fourth Was Spent—Coaching, 
Wheeling, and Bathing. 


DELAWARE WATER GAP, Penn., July 11.— 
The season here is never considered to be in 
full swing until after the Fourth has been 
celebrated. The day was spent in a decid- 
edly patriotic way by the Summer inhabit- 
ants of the Gap by speeches during the day 
and by a grand display of fireworks and 
music and dancing in the evening. The prin- 
cipal event this year was the hop at the 
Kittatinny, and the fine ballroom of that 
hotel was filled. A number of the guests 
from the other hotels helped to enliven the 
occasion by their presence. 

A number of coaching, driving, and bi- 
cycling parties arrived here on the Fourth. 
The recent rains have made the country 
roads almost perfect. Many coaching par- 
ties and wheelmen pass through here en 
route for the famous Milford Road, in Pike 
County. 

Numbers of the guests make daily excur- 
sions to the bathing grounds, which are sit- 
uated a short distance below the hotel on 
the east side of the Delaware River. The 
fishing in the river for bass improves daily, 
and some fine catches have been made dur- 
ing the past week. C.. Hoge, a _ promi- 
nent railroad President and a resident of 
Brooklyn, made a good catch on Tuesday. 
Fishing above Shawnee, he caught twelve 
bass that weighed twenty-nine and one-half 
pounds, the largest tipping the scales at 
five pounds. , 

The Pennsylvania Fish Commissioners 
held their reguiar meeting yesterday at the 
Kittatinny, where matters relating to the 
better enforcement of the fish laws were 
discfssed. The members present were D, P. 
Corwin of Pittsburg, S. B. Stillwell of 
Scranton, H, C. Demuth of Erie, and James 
A. Dale of York. Frank Seely of New- 
York, the well-known manufacturer, has ar- 
riverd at the Kittatinny, with his family, 
for the season. He has otoget with him 





| eight fine coach horses, as w asan 
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Tia, and surrey. 

Aiuong ine iate arrivals at the Kittatinny 
from New-York, Brookiyn, and vicinity are 
Mr. and Mrs. . Wilkens. Miss Georgie 
Speer, Frederick Speer, J. Martin, Mr. and 
Mrs. A. Schneider, tne Misses scott, Mr. aod 
Mrs. Hudson, Percy Ingalls, R. J. Haston, 
Mr. and Mrs. George Tilfer, Mr. and Mrs. 
L. A. Newcomb, Miss A. Burger, James V 
Lawrence, Jr., James gs Prank B. Bar- 
rett, F. Seely and family, Mr. and Mrs. W. 
E. Willington, Charles iT Bratten, H. J. 
Haight, ‘tnomas Foxail, Charles Kessel, E. 
Willlams, C. E. North, E. R. North, E. T. 
Keyor, S. P. Ferry, Theodore L. Frothing- 
ham, R. Tombs, Jr., S. S. Spalding, Lewis M. 
Irving, the Misses Archer, Mrs. M. E. Arch- 
er, A. J. Searin Mrs. B. Archer, 
Charles Cordes, S. Beninger,*"E. Grafmulier, 
A. Leschner, H. G. Bou'ter, H. Carpenter, 
Mr. and Mrs. M. H. Balisbury, H. B, Mar- 
tin, Gregory McPhersun, Willlam_ T. 
Church, Dr. and Mrs. F. Moyer, Mr. and 
Mrs. Thomas Loch, J. Millerman, Mrs. H. 
Webster, M.ss Webster, DB. M. Foster, Miss 
Foster, rs L. Parker, Mr. and Mrs. 
F. C. French, John F. Dittleson, F. M. 
Whitehead, W. G. Eimer, William BHlmer, 
Jr.. H. Webster, H. A. Phillip’, G. D. Jones, 
Mr. and Mrs. H. Wilkivs, M's A. C. Schulte, 
and Mr. and Mrs. G. W. Canning. 





HUW THE S:AFF RODE, 


Squadron A’s Rough Riders Have 
Fun with the Governor’s Aides. 


A good story of Squadron A’s last evening 
in camp at Peekskill is ‘‘ going the rounds” 
of military circles and is greatly enjoyec 
by them, especially the cavalry men. Gen 
McAlpin had ordered a review of the troob: 
stationed at the State Camp. Now, a re- 
view is always a great occasion for a stahi. 
It is their gala day. It is an occasion o1 
zold braid and full-dress uniforms. Th 
function of the staff is to add dignity te 
their chief, and to cause devastation to the 
hearts of the fair sex. At every well-or- 
ganized post there are horses for jusi 
such an occasion Their riders have noth- 
ing to do but to keep in the saddles, anc 
the horses do the rest. Any one of these 
horses knows just what is expected of him, 
and will do it right if the rider does noi 
attempt to interfere. The State Cam) 
.s no exception cto the general rule, bu. 


43 the advent of a General’s staff was no 
an every-day affair, the number of horse: 
regularly at the camp was somewhat lim- 
ted. For that reason the staff though. 
aow fortunate it was that the squadro. 
was then stationed there—so did the squad. 
vron—and a request was made for ten of th: 
pest troop horses for the ‘staff’s use. Te: 
of the ‘‘best’’ horses were readiiy give: 
out it developed, subsequently, that th: 
staff's idea of the ‘‘ best”’ horses was Tad- 
ally different from that of the trooper. 
who made the selection. 

The horses were selected with great car: 
and particularity—bv whom, for obvious 
reasons, it iS NOL necessary LO mention—aiy 
earefuly saddled. All the stirrups were 
shortened, to save the staff trouble, and 
enapie them to use their spurs 1.0 hu: 
themselves in their saddles, and they were 
aot sioW to avail themseives of this aiu . 
aorsemanship. They showed that they wer: 
not too proud to accept pointers from the 
troopers. When the horses reached head- 
quarters, the first to mount was one of the 
yrominent officers of the camp. It is a try- 
ing moment when a dough-boy starts to 
mount a horse, and every one else was sc 
interested in watching that they forgot to 
follow his illustrious example. He majes- 
tically ordered the trooper to let go the 
horse's head with a ‘‘ Step one side; these 
troop horses are ali tra:ned aud 4 
ily manage him.’”’ But that particula 
horse looked upon spurs as an ornament, 
not as a necessity, so straightway there 
was a difference of opinion, and the hours: 
vigorously backed up his own way of think. 
ing. He did not cease his argument until 
after he had smashed a iew steamer-chairs 
in front of the various tents aha his riue 
had suddenly and unceremoniously dis- 
mounted. Strange to say, that officer dur- 
ing the rest of tne even.ng 4.d not iose au 
opportunity of telling his friends that he 
had not been thrown, and eap.aining i 
them how he dismounted, but no one for «4 
moment ever Gagoubted that he leit Uiat sau 
die except of his own free will. It was onc 
of those self-evident propositions, 

But this was only the beginning. As the 
head of the squadron’s column came on 
to the parade ground another officer rode 
furiously toward them and attempted tc 
join their ranks. He had no use for his 
reins—they dangled around the horse’s feet 
—tor he preferred to stop his norse by lift- 
ing him from the ground with the pomme!’ 
of the saddle, Those wild, rushing feet must 
at ali hazards be kept off the ground. Noth- 
ing else could stop this mad flight. As 
horse and rider passed the squadron, Capt. 
Bridgman calied out to him: ‘* Look a 
your reins,’”’ and the answer in a despair- 
ing wail floated back from a distant cloud 
of dust on the horizon: ‘‘ They told me to 
ride him on the curb.” An appreciative 
audience on the north bluff, composed par- 
tially of the troopers who had put up the 
joke, had assembled to see the fun, am 
greeted each new feat of tnis Cossack rider 
with discomforting iaughter. Presently 
back came the horse with its rider an- 
nexed into the squadron's lines, and this 
time the horse had concluded he had hau 
enough fun for the evening and was going 
to stay where he belonged. After attempt- 
ing to argue the point, the officer, conclud- 
ing discretion to be the better part of valor, 
selected from the F.rst Troop another prom 
ising-looking steed. This, however, was 
not his lucky day. He had selected a rea: 
live horse. 

Trumpeter Braithwaite led them both out 
into the middle of the parade ground, but 
had no sooner left them than they were off 
first down the long line of the already 
formed infantry and then back again, shed- 
ding, as they went, first a scabbard, ther 
the plume, then a sabre. Everything loose 
went by the board, and, as one officer re- 
marked, if they had gone around once more 
B. would have been gtark naked. Th 
last that was seen of tHem was a cloud o! 
dust disappearing towarfl the stah'es. The 
sent y the ecn heirappfoacs ye cd “ Turn 
out the guard!” and the}: u was quickiy 
formed and stocd at pyesent arms, while 
the officer ran his horse] into a pile of hay 
bales and himself landefi in the dust. As 
he sat there, beaming an the setting sun 
the Sergeant, without ai trace of a smile 
solemnly saluted and asked: ‘* Do you bring 
any orders, Sir?” and was answered with 
a ‘*D—n it, do you think I’d be coming 
like this if I were bringing orders?” As 
he was being helped to his feet, he said: 
‘“*I may not know how to ride a horse, but 
I can ride a bicycie,’’ and his dignity was 
entirely restored and he felt that he him- 
self had been vindicated. That officer took 
no further part in tha evening’s parade. 
At that review the General had but a brok- 
en staff to lean upon. Of the ten horses 
sent up to Jheadquarters, seven returned 
without riders. Squadron A may be assured 
of one result of this episode. None of the 
officers who rode its horses that evening 
will ever doubt thet the troopers know how 
to ride. Those officers are now guessing 
about what would have happened if those 
horses had not been trained. 


aQ Caz 








Midsummer Madness, 


From The Baltimore Sun, (Dem.,) July 10. 

The Democratic National Convention of 
1896 has made a platform that is not Demo- 
cratic. Jefferson laid down a currency and 
coinage maxim that remains eternally true, 


namely, that ‘‘the proportion between the 
values of gold and siiver is a mercantile 
problem altogether.”” As to fixing a ratio 
for the two coinages, he said: ‘“‘ Just princi- 
ples will lead us to disregurd the .egai pro- 
—— altogether; to inquire into the mar- 
et price of gold in the several countries 
with which we shall principally be con- 
nected in commerce, and to take an average 
from them.”’ The majority at Chicago have 
virtually decided to read Thomas Jefferson 
out of the Democratic Party. They would 
not listen to his teaching that the market 
value of gold relatively to silver has any- 
thing to do with fixing the coinage ratio. 
And as to the “‘ countries with which we are 
principally connected in commerce,”’ Altgeld, 
Tillman, and the other sages of the 16-to-1 
philosophy have solemnly resolved that the 
very fact that gold and silver have certain 
market values relatively to each other in 
othar countries is a good reason in itself 
wiry it is ‘‘ anti-American,”’ and therefore to 
be ignored and resisted for the sake of our 
** indomitable — and love of liberty.” 

This is not Democracy, but midsummer 
madness. Democrats who love their party 
best love it because they believe its his- 
toric principles, faithfully applied, make for 
the best interests of the whole Nation; but 
they will not recognize those principles in 
the new monetary doctrine just proclaimed 
at Chicago. The banner of the hitherto 
steadfast party of the Constitution is tem- 
porarily trailed in the dust, and if the ut- 
terances of the press in all parts of the 
country are to be relied upon, Democrats in 

eat multitudes wii. refuse to follow it 
nto a contest in which they belleve victory 
is neither to be hoped for nor desired. 





A Poutery for the Church, 
From The Christian Nation. 

It is said that in Sweden a room in each 
house is provided, into which the children 
may go to cry and scream. In other parts 
of the house they are to be quiet, and 
mindful of the comfort of others. It might 
be a good pes to have a department in 
every church for those who feel like crying 
or fretting or complaining. them go 
to the cryery or poutery and have it out 
without disturbing the comfort or spiritual 


welfare of the church and their brethren. 


; 
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Canned Goods Mach Setter Than Stale 
Fruit or Vegetables. 


Unless fresh fruit and vegetables can be 
obtained during this hot weather, it will be 
safest to use canned foods, because these 
are put up absolutely fresh and prime by 
the best houses, 

Then, too, great comfort can be secured 
by following the habits of our tropical 
neighbors in regard to the noonday rest. It 
is true the first hot weeks of Summer in 
the city bring their own compensation In 
the cool and breezy nights, when the care- 
ful house mother can so refresh her tired 
family as to fortify them against the fiery 
arrows of high noon. It is unfortunate that 
the Inhabitants of our hot cities do 
not follow the Spanish-American cus- 
tom and take the Summer noon siesta 
as part of the daily routine for them- 
selves as well as for their children. It 
would be a simple matter so to plan the 
daily household routine as to permit a gen- 
eral cessation of active employment after 
the noonday meal and before it is time to 
begin the preparation for the evening re- 
past. It seems almost impossible to avoid a 
certain amount of cooking every day, if there 
are men or young boys in the family. The 
cold, light foods, like custards, jellies, pies, 
salads, and ices, do very well for women 
and children, and when they are combined 
with ripe, fresh fruits in abundance, they 
are the most wholesome of fare. But 
American men are accustomed to eat much 
meat—too, much, indeed, for tthe require- 
nents of health—and to drink too much 
beer. Iced tea is better than ice water, and 
semonade is better than beer. 

It is the duty of every woman at the 
iead of a family compelled to stop in the 
‘ity all Summer to do everything that can 
be done to keep her house and the mem- 
sers of her household as cool as possible. 
-£ some shady, quiet spot can be reached 
»y boat or rail, let the dwellers in the close, 
10t tenements pack a substantial lunch 
vasket and take the children for a day’s 
suting, returning as early as possible in the 
2001 of the evening before the children get 
-ross and tired out. This is hard for the 
nother, but the benefit to the little ones 
vill well repay her for the effort. Many 


x the very poorest people in New-York 
-eally suffer less from want of outings than 
ne large miaaie class do, as the various 
harity organizations make it possibie for 
aem to take a sail down the bay twice a 
week at least. 

‘ine best way to pass the heated term 
vith comfort in town is, at the first ap- 
vroach of Summer, to put away all the 
-arpets, rugs, and curtains, and to cover 
-he upholstered furniture with cool linen 
sr cotton fabrics, which may be found at 
any of the bargain counters. White and 
olue are the coolest-looking colors, and, 90 
ar as possible, these colors should be used 
n Summer draperies. Mattings are cooier 
han rugs, but bare floors are cooier than 
‘iuher, to say nothing of the advantage 
xf being able to keep them ciean. If the 
windows can be kept shaded during the 
aottest part of the duy, or entirely closea 
when tae sun falls upon them, there will 
se a decided lowering of the temperature. 
.f awnings are not furnished, one can rig 
hem up out of matting by nailing one end 
tbove the top of the windows and bracing 
the bottom out with two stout sticks. Lei 
he boys of the family exercise their me- 
hanical ingenuity by fitting a few cords 
ind pulleys to raise and lower such im- 
oromptu shades. In the hot countries of 
he East such matting doors and window 
shades are kept cool with a spray with a 
very sensible diminution of the heat. Even 
.ewspapers tacked .n the winaow sash and 
wetted occasionally will cool the air. 

An outside balcony or fire escape is a god- 
end of a place for such an awning, under 
which the children may rest. A box of 
arth in the window, with a few seeds of 
. running vine sown early in May, will re- 
sult in a perfect bower before the hot 
yveather, giving a cool, shady look to any 
voom. One always has access to the root, 
-yven of an apartment house, and with a lit- 
le care and co-operation a pretty roof gar- 
ien could be made and enjoyed by all in the 
yuilding. 

Those who are so fortunate as to live in 
acuses, instead of apartments, and are not 
ible to get out of the city for the Sum- 
mer, can, if possessed of a spark of in- 
zenuity, make their homes so cool and de- 
ightful that they will not even care to gv 
gut of the city. The rooms can be made to 
look cool and inviting by lifting carpets and 
iraping furniture in wh.te. The back yard 
may be made a charming resort by sireich- 
ing a canopy over the grassplot from the 
tops of the four clothesline posts. Ham- 
mocks may be swung, canopied benches set 
around, and every pleasant night dinner 
ean be served in the back yard, the canopy 
screening the diners from the prying eyes 
of curious neighbors. I know of a family 
in Hariem who pursued this plan one Sum- 
mer, and it proved so taking that all the 
families near who stopped in the city fol- 
owed this example. Sometimes they gave 
awn parties on a small scaie. ; 
The men of the family always look with 
delight upon any such efforts to make them 
comfortable. A man will be a faithful 
home comer and stayer under such circum 
stances. He believes that his home is for 
ais comfort and he does not like to be con- 
‘tantly reminded of the fact that his family 
are uncomfortab'e because he can’t send 
them to the country. When a man comes 
home weary after a hard day’s work, let 
aim get into cool, fresh clothes and easy 
slippers, give him a comfortable dinner 
nd some refreshing drink, and the chances 
will be in faver of his spending his even- 
ngs at home. There ae a thousand and 
me ways to make home cool and com- 
fortable if we oniy try, and a thousand and 
yne ways of keeping the men at home if 
we only make home attractive to them. A 
sure native wine, mixed witu claret and 
water with a little sugar and lemon juice o: 
a solution of sugar and citric ac.d, in hot 
water, makes a most refreshing Summer 
drink. : 

When the intention is to reduce the 
housekeeper’s labor, the. best_ grade of 
canned goods should be used. There is no 
xind of dish that cannot be imitated with 
canned goods. Appert, guided by an idea 
of which at different periods of his life one 
ean clearly follow the trace, finished by 
practically realizing the difficult problem 
of the preservation of alimentary  sub- 
stances, which some sought before him, 
others foresaw the realization, and Ap- 
pert alone caused to pass from a dream to 
ceality. The discovery of preserving is 
justly due to Appert, since it was by him 
that it was practically realized. Among his 
sredecessors may be cited notabiy Boer- 
haave, Glauber, and much later Gay-Lus- 
sac, who indicated the means of preserv- 
ing. The invention of preserving: has also 
been attributed to the pastor, Eisen, who 
confined himself to preserving subsiances 
by dessication. Since Appert, the indus- 
try of preserving has become the basis of 
the ereatest National industry of America. 

The first process of canning remains prac- 
ticaily unchanged since iis inception, all 
the great factories following similar meth- 
ods, and all using the best materials: 

When the intention is to make a stew or 
ragout, composed of several cooked foods, 
the utmost care must be taken that all the 
cans are of equal freshness, or, if part is to 
be saved after cooking and the design is to 
economize that portion, it must be perfectly 
sweet and free from fermentation; so, when 
a small quantity remains from a can of any 
food preserved in tin, it must be fresh and 
not be allowed to stand in the can after it 
‘gs opened; all must be used within twenty- 
four hours, if possible. When that is out 
of the question, the safe way is to scald 
the uncooked food, and then keep it in a 
cool place in an earthen bowl. It is a sad 
fact that two of the cheapest and best of 
American canned goods present injurious 
chances to consumers unless properly used, 
and, unfortunately, the evil possib.lities are 
not so well understood as to be generally 
guarded against. This reference is to toma~- 
toes and salmon. If either is allowed to 
stand in the can after being opened, one 
of two evils may follow—the action of 
the air upon the tomatoes Causes fermenta- 
tion and the development of a vegetable 
acid, which, in turn, acts upon the lead 
used in soldering the can, or more slowly 
upon the metal of the can; if this action 
continues, serious illness may _ be occa- 
sioned when the food is eaten. With salmon 
the action of the air uvon the ojl of the 
fish favors the development of an acid so 
poisonous as to endanger life. The only 
safety lies in emptying every tin of canned 
goods as soon as it is opened, and in keeping 
its unused contents in a cool place, pro- 
tected from the air. 


The great value of canned goods, especial= 


ly in localities remote from market centres, 
smakes the utmost care in their use impera- 
tive, because a community easily takes 
alarm at any illness which can be traced 
directly to the use of an article of food. 
It is not an arbitrary statement to make 
that canned goods used with proper pre- 
cautions never*need be injurious, and this 
is fortunate indeed, for they constitute the 
source of health and enjoyment to thou- 
sands of the advance guards of our civiliza- 
tion, as well as the world’s fleeis and ar- 
mies. We shall devote much space to writ- 
ing of the use of canned goods in the fam- 
ily for some weeks to come, because of 
their value,there, and also because of their 
convenience, giving both bilis of fane and 
full recipes, so that the housewife can make 
the dishes to her entire satisfaction. 
JULIET CORSON. 
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THE CLUB WORLD. 


THE WEEK IN 

Depressing weather, such as that which 
has invested the entire Atlantic scapveard 
of late, has had marked effect upon the 
country and suburban clubs, all of which 
have suffered more or less from its results, 
Many men who had ensconced themselves 
for the season at the clubs, at the seaside, 
and in the nearer inland suburbs, after a 
week of rain and fog, fog and rain, in sheer 
despair, left their rooms and fied back to 
town, where, at least, they could find more 
company in the city clubs and have such 
distractions at evening as the few theatres 
now open in uhe city efford. It has been 
a dull week in the country clubs in conse- 
quence, and the Governors of some of these 
institutions can thoroughly appreciate the 
feelings of the country hotel keepers who 
are bewailing the continued depleted con- 
ditions of their purses, due to the lack of 
business caused by the bad weather. 

*,° 

The old adage about the “ill wind” has 
again proved true through this very bad 
weather, for what has been t»e country 
club’s loss has been the city club’s gain, 
and the last organizations have found their 
houses unusually well attended and their 
bar, restaurant, and room receipts in 
consequence exceptionally good for this 
time of the year. There have been more 
men at the New-York, Manhattan, Calu- 
met, Union, and University Clubs during 
the past week than have been assembled in 
these clubs at any other one time thus far 
this Summer. The interest and excitement 
caused by the Democratic Convention in 
Chicago has had something to do with this 
large attendance; for in the presence of such 
remarkable proceedings as those in Chicago 
during the week, the average man who 
takes any interest whatever in politics has 
felt a desire to be near or in a centre of 
information, and where he could discuss 
the situation with’ his friends and hear 
the views of intelligent men upon it. To- 
ward the end of the week, as the excite- 
ment grew more intense and the mob at 
Chicago more rabid, older men began to 
appear and join in these club discussions, 
and it was soon evident that the news from 
the ‘“‘ Windy City” had finally stirred an 
element which politics could not excite, 
and that the platform’s menaces and 
threats regarding investments and capital 
made it necessary for all men who had 
any property to know what was going on. 
There was little levity in the clubs after 
the first days of the week, and the groups 
which gathered afternoon and evening in 
parlor, smoking room, and café were very 
quiet, and discussed the latest bulletins 
from Chicago with serious faces and much 
concern. In the earlier days of the week 
there was an attempt made to derive some 
fun out of the situation, and quite a laugh 
Was excited at the expense of a member 
of a leading Fifth Avenue club, who is 
rather inclined to take everything serious- 
ly, and, metaphorically speakirg, to rise 
to any fly that may be cast to him. This 
clubman has always been a warm Demo- 
crat, but has lately pronounced in favor 
of the gold standard, and has declared his 
intention to vote for McKinley. Some of 
his friends held a conference when he was 
absent, and agreed one and all to tell the 
gold man that after mature consideration 
they had decided in favor of the free coin- 
age of silver. One by one, on his return 
they drew him into conversation, and one by 
one they gravely stated that they had 
come to the conclusion that “ free coinage 
was the thing.” The clubman was at first 
a littie incredulous, then became angry, and 
denounced his friends as cranks, and finally 
grew alarmed. He went down town and 
gravely argued that the best proof of the 
terrible spread of the silver heresy was 
the fact that it had invaded his club, and 
had infected at least a dozen intelligent 
men, all engaged in business, and most of 
them Republicans. He cannot yet under- 
stand why people laugh when he begins 
to talk on the silver question, but he will 
be much delighted when he finds that his 
friends are really in sympathy with and 
not opposed to his views. 

*,* 

Such prominent New-York clubmen 4s 
Perry Belmont, De Lancey Nicoll, Freder- 
ic Coudert, Franklin Bartlett, and George 
B. McClellan, who have been in the thick 
of the fight in Chicago, have had little 
conception of the interest with which 
their movements and arguments at Chi- 
cago have been followed in the clubs 
here. Their friends and even clubmen 
at large have-tiot been slow in expressing 
their pleasure at the gallant fight which 
these New-York representatives, with the 
other members of the New-York delega- 
tion, made against the elements which they 
encountered in Chicago. There is talk al- 
ready at the Manhattan Club of giving 
these gentlemen, ali of whom are members 
of the club, a reception on their return, and 
if such should be given, it is safe to say it 
1 be largely attended by New-York club- 
men, 

*,* 

The recent decision of the Univer- 
sity Club to build a ladies’ annex to their 
new clubhouse to be erected at Fifth Ave- 
nue and Fifty-fourth Street, which was 
commented on in this column last week, 
continues to be discussed everywhere. and 
has called forth all manner of comments 
and opinions. The argument is now ad- 
vanced that while there is no objection to 
admitting ladies to clubhouse privileges 
under well-defined regulations, there is dan- 
ger of the relaxing of these rules, and the 
consequent broadening of the idea to such 
an extent as to make a decided change in 
the atmosphere of a club itself. It is 
pointed out that Brooklyn, whose Union 
League Club has thrown open its doows 
to women, is a good example of this wo- 
man’s idea carried to too great an extreme, 
and that, although this may do in Brook- 
lyn, it would not do in New-York. At the 
Brooklyn Union League Club women have 
a special dinner served every night, are 
allowed to enter the private dining rooms 
if accompanied by members, and, it is said, 
can occupy the bew ing all-ys and biliard 
and pool rooms. The other Brooklyn clubs 
are also very liberal in their rules govern- 
ing the admission of women, and the sub- 
urban, athletic, and yachting clubs have 
finally come to look upon women almost in 
the same light as men as regards member- 
ship. To be sure, the question, when it 
was first agitated three years ago, almost 
disrupted the Crescent Athletic Club, but 
the women finally won there. Many Brock- 
lyn clubmen say they would not object so 
much to the admission of women to their 
clubhouses if this did not entail the pres- 
ence, at certain times at least, of children 
also. It must be confessed that it would 
startle the average New-York clubman to 
witness at any of the New-York yachting 
or sporting clubs a father, mother, aunt, 
two sisters, and three small brothers dining 
or lunching together in the clubhouses, and 
yet this scene can be observed on almost 
any holiday or regatta day at the Atlantic 
Yacht Clubhouse at Bay Ridge. The Brook- 
lyn clubman may like to enjoy his club en 
famille, but it will be some years before 
the New-York clubman agrees with him. 

*,* 

Brooklyn is not alone, however, in ad- 
mitting women to the privileges of its clubs, 
There has been a man and woman’s club- 
house in London for some years, and a 
prospectus has recently been issued there 
signed by some very prominent names of 
the nopiity calling for a meeting to or. 
ganize a new and finely appointed club 
where men and women can be admitted on 
equal terms. London and Brooklyn, how. 
ever, in their clubs which admit women are 
alone among the cities of the world which 
do so unreservedly, or, in other words, 
theirs are the only clubs where women 
can enter most of their rooms and enjoy 
their privileges side by side with the men, 
The Somerset and Algonquin Clubs of Bos- 
ton and the Metropolitan Club of New-York, 
whose example is soon to be followed by 
the University, do not allow women on any 
pretext, except, perhaps, at a general re- 
ception once a year, to enter their houses, 
| but they pro for those of the gentler 
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sex who have male relatives in the clubs 
handsomely appointed rooms and a restau- 
rant in adjoining buildings, which are called 
ladies’ annexes. The New-York Ridiag 
Club admits !adies to its reception roums 
and restaurants alone if thev are eligible 
by relationship with some metnber at cer- 
tain hours of the day, and at all hours if 
accompanied by a member. It is not prob- 
able that the Brovuklyn idea will become 
generally fashionable in tuis country. 
*,* 

The country clubs have from their invep. 
tion been necessarily inore liberal in regard 
to the admission of women than have been 
those of the city. The more conventional 


life of the country and the fact that very 
often in some suburban settlement the club- 
house affords the only comfortable hotei ac- 
commodations in the piace, has had much to 
do with this, but women somehow seem 
to fit in with the life of the country club- 
house better than they do with that of the 
city. Tuxedo is the first !arve country club 
to admit the female relatives of its mem- 
bers to virtually al! its privileges, and the 
example of Tuxedo has been followed in 
turn by all the other country clubs near 
New-York. It has become a matter of 
course to find women’s quarters, dressing 
rooms, and even in some cases their restau- 
rant in all well-appointed country club- 
houses. Since it became the fashion for the 
American woman to devote herself to ath- 
letic and outdoor sports, she has becoma 
a much more clubab:e person than of yore, 
and enters into club life, particularly in the 
country, with quite as must zest and in- 
terest as her male relatives. She soon 
learns the ways of club life and becomes 
fascinated by its independence. Some of 
the ladies of the Tuxedo Club could give 
the average clubman points in the treat- 
ment of club servants and the appoint 
ments and running of a clubhouse. Mrs. 
Grenville Kane, Mrs. George Griswold, Mrs. 
William Kent, or Mrs. Pierre Lorillard, Jr., 
would be entirely competent to take charge 
of the Tuxedo Club, house and to run it suc- 
cessfully, if this were necessary, to-morrow. 


*,* 


There is really only one real 
club in New-York, namely, the Ladies’ 
Club, in East Forty-second Street. By thig 
is meant only one woman’s club which has 
Its own well-appointe. clubhouse and Is so 
organized and managed that it can be 
placed on the same piane as the distinct- 
ively social men’s clubs in the city. This 
club is, however, more of a co-operative 
dining and sleeping institution, and is found 
to be of great advantage by many of its 
members who live out of town all the year 
or during the Summer, and who use it 
when they wish to pass an occasional night 
in the city as a place to have bundles sent 
or to interview servants and to receiva 
their letters. New-York women, as a rule 
do not seem to care for the social side of 
a club composed entirely of women, and, 
although there are several women’s organ~ 
izations, there is no women’s club which 
is to New-York women what the Union, 
University, Metropolitan, Union League, 
and Calumet are to New-York men. 

CLUBMAN. 


THE HAWAIIAN THUMB-MARK LAW. 
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It Is Quickly Repealed in Obedience 
to Popular Clamor. 


Honolulu (Hawaii) Letter to The Washington Stag 

Our Legislature adjourned sine die June 
15, after 100 working days of the session, 
10 having been added to the regulation 90 
by special grant of the President, in order 
to enable an act to be passed to refund the 
aublic debt at 4 per cent. This was done; 
also a 5 per cent. loan authorized for pube 
lic improvements to the amount of $2,000,< © 
00. This is to be borrowed from time te 
time as required to meet specially author= 
ized expenditures, 

Two somewhat remarkable pieces of lege 
islation during the last days of the session 
are to be noticed. One was the repeal of 
the Registration Act, passed two or three 
months earlier. I know of no similar casa 
on record, of the speedy repeal of a law 
in the same session, and by the same men 
who passed it, and in surrender to a mere 
popular clamor. This act was  substan- 
tially the same as one passed in 1892 with 
general approbation, but lost on its way to 
the Queen by some unknown means. The 
act formed a prominent plank in the plate 
form on which the Oahu members of this 
Legislature were elected. it passed by a 
large majority without encountering any 
pubic objections. The only materiai changa 
was the addition of the thumb-mark on the 
certificate of registration, to which no pub- 
tic objection was made. 

The act went into effect jn Aonpril, and 
large numbers of men of all classes were 
registered and made their thumb marks, 
President Dole being among the earliest. 
Soon, however, there began to rise an oute 
cry that the thumb mark was an indignity, 
fit only for criminals, and that compulsory 
registration was a measure fit only for # 
despotic Government. The act, which had 
been intended as a protection to the white 
mechanic and laborer against Asiatics, by 
enabiing the Government to identify Asiatic 
immigrants under bonds to confine them- 
selves to agricultural labor, was now de- 
nounced as a scheme of the planters to 
facilitate contract labor. The Portuguese 
were plied with this talk and Made hostile 
to registration. Still more, the natives, a 
large proportion of whom are still hostile 
to the republic, were told that the regis- 
tration was a scheme to compel them to 
commit themselves to the support of the 
republic, and became much excited. Alto- 
gether the clamor and outery became soa 
strong that the Executive and Legislature 
deemed it best to yield, and the obnox- 
ious law was repealed. j 

The other notable piece of legislation took 
place in the very last hours of the session, 
and was the passage of the Sake Duty bill 
over the President’s veto by a practically 
unanimous vote of both houses. Sake (suk- 
Ky) is a vile rice wine from Japan, contain- 
ing a large proportion\of poisonous methylis 
alcohol. it had been coming in under a very 
trifling duty, enjoying, also, an export boun- 
ty in Japan, and was sold here extremely 
cheap, so that it tended to exclude the less 
unwholesome California wines. It was found 
to be especially injurious to the native Hae 
waiians, on whom it had a markedly poisone 
ous eftect. 

There had been warm protest against this 
sake competition from the California wine 
dealers, on account of which an act had 
just been passed to admit such grape 
wines free of duty. Now a new act had 
acso just been passed imposing a duty of 
60 cents a gallon on all wines not made 
from the grape and of 14 per cent. and 
under of alcoholic strength, and of $1 a 
gallon if between 14 and 21 per cent. This 
was intended to reach sake wine, although 
not specifying it. Quite unexpectedly Pres- 
ident Dole, on the la-t day of the session, 
sent in his veto of the bill. The only rea- 
son assigned by him was his sense of “ the 
very serious hardship’’ which it would be 
to Japanese of smail means to “ increase 
the cost of their accustomed stimulant.” 
His real reason was believed by the legis- 
lators to be a concession to a vigorous 
Japanese opposition. At once, by common 
consent, the members of both houses passed 
the bill over Mr. Dole’s veto, thereby re- 
fusing to join him in yielding to japanese 
pressure. There was only a single dissent- 
ing vote, that of the speaker cf the low- 
er house, a Hawaiian, !.ima M.iene, who 
declared himself afraid to frustrate the 
wise caution of Mr. Dole in not offending, 
Japan. 





Before the Bulletin Board. 


From The Philadelphia Record, July 8. 

The spectacle of a candidate for Presidene 
tial nomination stopping in front of a bule 
letin board and reading the latest dis- 
patches about himself was witnessed by a 
crowd of people on_Chestnut Street yes- 
terday afternoon. Displayed in the win- 
dow of the Western Union Telegraph Of- 
fice was_a bulietin from Chicago, which 
read: ‘It is said that the gold men’s pro- 
gramme is to vote solid for either Pattison 
or Bland, and keep silent on the platform.’ 
The ex-Governor of Pennsylvania, the man 
who may be the candidate of the gold Siate 
was crossing the street. He saw the crow 
about the bulletin, and stopped to see what 
it was. He didn’t have to elbow his way 
through, for he was perfectly able to see 
over the heads of most of those in front of 
him, Just as any ordinary man who feit 
no interest in the matter aside from the 
welfare of his party, Mr. Pattison read the 
message and passed on down Tenth Street. 
He has no special wires from Chicago. 
“All the news I get,” he said, “‘ is from the 
newspapers and the bulletins.” 





Repudixtion and Dishonor. 


From The Philadelphia Record, (Dem.,) July 1@ 

What Mr. William C. Whitney so eam 
nestly deplored has been accomplished by 
the Chicago Convention. In its menaceg 
of bankruptcy, repudiation, and anarchy 


the platform adopted yesterday excecds 
the worst that was conceived of the reck- 
less and brazen demagogues who have 
temporarily usurped control of the Demo- 
cratic Party. The most sinister feature of 
this creed of political fanaticism and folly 
is not the declaration in favor of free- 
silver coinage; in order to tie the hands 
of the Government, the platform denounces 
“the issuing of interest-bearing bonds of 
the United States in time of peace "—just 
as if the duty and necessity of maintain- 
ing the public credit did not exist In tima 
peace as well as in warl 
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SOME MEMORABLE PLEASURE 


CRUISES OF THE PAST. 


Expeditions for Diplomatic Purposes 
or to Show the Flag—Perils of 
Tophamper on New Vessels Which 
a Battle Would Bring—The New 
Sands Street Entrance to the 
Brooklyn Yard—What Has Be- 
come of Gage'st 


A’ new and acceptable improvement at 
the navy yard will soon be completed and 
the Sands Street entrance opened to the 
Public use. This gate will be near to the 
trolley lines and will furnish a readier ac- 
cess to the yard. It will also rob the ap- 
proach to the yard of the terrors of dirt 
and filth which have to be encountered by 


those who enter through the York Street 
gate, and they who are called to the yard 
by duty or pleasure will rejoice to escape 
the passage through those malodorous pre- 
cincts. The closing of the York Street gate 
will not arouse any feelings of regret. 

For years it has been the desire and the 
hope of navy people that a new and better 
enirance might be provided for the use of 
the general public. Old-timers look back 
through the vista of years to a time when 
the long tramp from the foot of Fulton 
Street through the length of York Street 
Was the most direct route to the yard from 
New-York. The Brooklyn Bridge now pro- 
vides a more direct line of approach, and 
the Sands Street gate will serve still further 
to shorten and brighten the trip. As to the 
new entrance itself, with its remarkable 
Style of architecture and queer adornments, 
it may be said that criticism should be 
dumb if it serves to fulfil the purposes of 
its creation. When the guardhouse which 
is to be built adjoining it is completed the 
combined structures will be much more 
commodious and sighily than the old build- 
ing at the head of York Street. 

What, by the way, has become of Gage’s? 
That old port of refuge and harbor of re- 
freshment seems to have disappeared. With 
its deal tables, its sanded floor, its excel- 
lent ale, and its highly colored lithographs 
of long-forgotten vessels, it seems to have 
faded into a tradition. In its day the place 
Was seldom without its quota of officers of 
all ages and ranks, and it used to be said 
that one had only to wait at Gage’s to 
meet there at some time during the day 
every officer who might be at the yard. 

The new bridge and pilothouse aboard the 
New-York grow apace and the structure 
will soon be completed. It will add nothing 
to the appearance of the ship, but it will be 
of great advantage to the Admiral -when 
he occupies it to handle the fleet under his 
command during manoeuvres. 

When one views the multipiicd structures, 
machines, and appliances installed aboard 
the modern man-of-war, the wonder grows 
at the facilities they provide for the prompt 
performance of duties and the saving of 
jabor. They also raise the most appalling 
apprehensions of the terrible havoc they 
may create in action. Most of the casuai- 
ties to the crew in battle caused by 
the splinters scattered by enemies’ 
shot, and not by the projectiles themselves. 
In the ola wooden yessels this source of 
danger was great enough, but was unh- 
avoidable. in the modern ships, which are 
massive steel cases filed with machinery, 
the danger is vastly Every 
deck has its cranes and derricks, its dy- 
mumos and galleys, its ventilators and 
hatch combings. it is impOssSivie lo erxag- 
@trate the desiruction which may be created 
wy the concentrated fire of moagern guns 
«i high power and rapid fire. 

Of course much of the light hamper, which 
Tuuy provide comiori ratner than promote 
ecmiciency, wili quickly find its way over- 
woaru. Large quantiles of small appliances 
which now geem necessary will doubtiess 
be sacrificed in an emergency to secure the 
eufety of the crew. ili of these removed, 
iowever, there wil: still remain an immense 
uuumber of indispensable objects which, 
When encountered by a fiying projectile, wil 
anemselves become :nrumerabie missiles of 
aangerous power. 

Of all the ships we now possess, the In- 
diana and the New-York, the most efficient 
vessels in their respective classes, seem to 
eoniain the greatest number of these dan- 
gerous appliances. It is obvious that the 
number of them has been restricted as far 
as possible, and at the same time maintain 
the efficiency of the ships for all services 
that may be required of them under all 
conditions of peace and war, 

Of ail the superfluous construction on any 
of the vessels, that which appears to be 
the most unnecessary, all things consid- 
,ered, is the enormous superstructure aboard 
jthe Puritan and the vessels of the Terror 
jclass. Something is added by the space 
‘they afford to the comfort of the officers and 
jmen, but it is not mucb that is gained. In 
| time of peace a light flying deck of the 
}saime area would accomplish equal results. 
,The military mast is absolutely uselss, and 
if shot away would inevitably foul the pro- 
\peilers. A pole mast to carry the pennant 
jand display the few necessary signals would 
janswer every purpose. The turrets, funnel, 
‘and armored ventilator would then be all 
ithat showed above the low free-board of 
lthese vessels. Idea! harbor-defense ships 
as they are, they will present much smaller 
targets and be much more valuable vessels 
if these structures are removed. Nothing 
'ds gained by their retention but a modicum 
of comfort and an enlarged target. Again, 
athe thought suggests itself that a large 
jmumber of fine-drawn theories will be de- 
stroyed by the first great naval war that 
eccurs. 

The London papers announce the comple- 
Rion of new Dock No. 14, at Portsmouth—one 
of the two largest docks in any of the Gov- 
ernment yards. It is stated that Dock No. 
15 will be completed in five or six months. 
For massive strength, there are probably 
Mo such docks in the world. Altogether 
15,000,000 bricks and 638,000 cubic feet of 
granite have been used in their construc- 
tion. The following are the principal dimen- 
sions: Extreme length at copings, 563 feet 
© inches; length on fioors, 550 feet; extreme 
width at copings, 120 feet; width on floors, 
75 feet; depth, 43 feet 6 inches; depth of 
water over sills, 33 feet 10 inches. The 
contract for these docks was let in August, 
1893, the contractors undertaking to com- 

lete the docks in five years. In one case 

hey have anticipated their undertaking by 
more than two years, while in the case of 
ahe second, should it be finished as soon as 
expected, by twenty months. What lively 
satisfaction would be afforded in this coun- 
try if such anticipations in the time of the 
eompletion of navy contracts could be real- 
fzed. With us, every contract seems to 
drag long beyond the period named in the 
instrument. One of the most severe strains 
upon the nerves and tempers of officers is 
that which compels them to foresee the 
meeds of careless and comply with the de- 
mands of unscrupulous contractors, lest the 
inevitable request for an extension of time 
or claim for extra expenses be made upon 
ihe Government. 

A somewhat annoying report comes from 
Sar Francisco to the effect that the battle- 
ship Oregon cannot reach the Mare Island 
Navy Yard owing to some rocks which are 
said to obstruct the channel, If this be the 
case when the ship is light, how will she 
fare coming out, with her ammunition, coal, 
end stores aboard? An officer familiar with 
the channel to Mare Island places little 
faith in the report. 

A few days ago there were some remarks 
made at a mess table in the yard about 
what are termed “fancy cruises.” The 
well-known cruise of Admiral Walker’s 
squadron of evolution and the short cruises 
of the Columbia and New-York to Kiel last 
year were the particular cruises of this 
gort to which reference was made, The 
cruise of the Minnesota, in command of 
the late Admiral Alden, when she took 
out the class which was aduated from 
the Naval Academy in 1867, was recailed, 


are 


the 


augmented. 


as well as that unfortunate cruise around. 


the world projected in the same year for 
the Sacramento under Capt. Napoleon Col- 
lins, which terminated so disastrously when 
the Sacramento went ashore on the coast 
of Coromandel. The pleasures of these 
cruises, and the nae cence of the lavish 
enicrtainments which were enjoyed while 
“they lasted, were freely descanted upon. 
No one seemed to be present to revive 
the recollection of earlier cruises of the 
garne character, nor to describe to the 
young men of to-day the glorious delights 
ef former years, for in all time such 
cruises have been made, their object be- 
ing to accomplish some diplomatic mission 
or to display the flag in unfrequented wa- 
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ae gang ® tL se ae wiht ted iad pees « FA AX ee 
Tied the ¢ 7 " aroun “he 
world, nor th nd humorous 
bap of the titution under Capt. 

M Jack" Percival. There were the 
two cruises the St. Lewrence, in 1848 
and 1851, the first cruise of the Min- 
nesota in 1858, which are even now note- 
worthy. 

The St. Lawrence was one of the finest 
frigates this country had ever built when 
Capt. Hiram Paulding (a name long hon- 
ored and beloved in the navy) fitted her 
out, a new ship, in 1848, and took her to 
Europe. Hoff was her First Lieutenant 
and Erben was one of her fifteen midship- 
men. She went first to England, passed 
through the German Ocean to the Baltic, 
and finally went to the Mediterranean, 
where she finished her cruise. Unexcelled 
in many, if not all, particulars, her cruise 
was an example and a delight. Return- 
ing home from that cruise, it is said that she 
could have been tracked across the Atlantic 
from the Rock of Gibraltar to the Heights 
of the Navesink by the champagne bottles 
she left in her wake. 

In 1851 the St. Lawrence again fitted out 
and went to England to carry the Ameri- 
can exhibits to the, World’s Fair, held in 
London in that year. Capt. Joshua R. 
Sands was in command, and the late Ad- 
miral Boggs, who was afterward so dis- 
tinguished in the war of the Rebellion, was 
First Lieutenant. Dr. Georg Clymer, whom 
many old officers remember as one of the 
most accomplished and delightful men of 
his day, was her surgeon, Erben was again 
aboard as midshipman. One wonders, in 
passing, if the latter enjoyed what he saw 
of England as an Admiral in 1894 more 
than what he was permitted to see as a 
midshipman in 1851. The story of the 
cruise, its entertainments ashore, and its 
festivities afloat was long the theme of 
men-of-war mess tables, and was accom- 
panied among its narrators by recollections 
of unnumbered delights and the constant 
reminder of impaired digestive organs. A 
certain dinner given by the Mayor and Cor- 
pcration of Southampton when the effort 
Was made to provide a menu suitable to the 
palates of the officers of both the St. Law- 
rence and a Turkish frigate, with an un- 
pronounceable name, seems to have been the 
inciting cause of the subsequent torpidity 
of many livers. Fancy dress balls at 
Buckingham Palace, presentation to the 
members of the royal family at Osborne, 
and a special trip to Windsor Castle served 
as palliatives to encountered evils. 

When Capt. Du Pont took the Minnesota 
to the East Indies on her first cruise in 
1858 his mission was largely diplomatic. 
He carried out the Hon. Willlam B. Read 
as Minister to China to open the treaty 
ports, and most of the time Mr. Read lived 
aboard. The ship was a magnificent speci- 
men of naval architecture, was in splendid 
condition, and in drill and discipline she 
was unsurpassed. William B. Renshaw, 
one of the best officers of his day, and one 
of the best executive officers of that or any 
other day, was First Lieutenant, and made 
the ship cock-of-the-walk wherever she 
appeared. Her Captain enjoyed the ad- 
vantage of possessing a handsome private 
income in addition to his public salary, and 
his entertainments were both generous and 
frequent. When the Minnesota returned to 
the United States at the expiration of her 
term of service in the East Indies, she made 
the voyage from the Cape of Good Hope to 
Boston Light in forty-seven days under 
sail. Du Pont is said to have wound up a 
memorable cruise by beating the ship into 
Boston Harbor. 

A pleasant sight was presented to many 
observers on Thursday, when the jaunty 
Cincinnati passed the Navy Yard on her 
way through the East River and the Sound 
to Bridgeport, Conn., her distinguishing 
pennant flying, and some gay signal flags 
displayed. 





YALE’S NEW DORMITORY, 


Known as York Hall, and Home of 


of the Chi Phi Society. 


NEW-HAVEN, July 11.—Yale University is 
taking a good deal ot interest in the new 
dormitory which is in process of construc- 
tion on the southeast corner of College and 
Wall Streets. It will be- known as York 
Hall, and will be the home of the Sheffield 
Scientific School Society Chi Phi. It will be 
a low, rectangular, four-story building, cov- 
ering almost the entire lot, across from the 
home of President Dwight. The home will 
have its main entrance on Wall Street, the 
building extending about 8&0 feet along 
Wall Street, with a front of 84 feet on Col- 
lege Street. 

It will be constructed of a salmon-yellow 
primed brick, and the ornamental portions, 
consisting of the cornice and two centre 
panels, and balconies cn the two peaks, 
where the decoration of the building will 
be concentrated, will be richly modeled in 
terra cotta of a slightly different shade. 
The style of the building is based on the 
Venetian Gothic, and its outline and wall 
surfaces, with the exception of the por- 
tions in terra cotta already mentioned, will 
be simple, forming a frame and background 
for these panels, to which all the exterior 
ornament of the building is to be confined. 


The basement floor is sunk four or five 
feet below the sidewalk level. The end 
facing on College Street will be occupied 





by the billiard room, 23 by 32 feet, with ad- 





ADDITIONAL CORPS REQUIRED FOR 
THE NATIONAL GUARD. 


A Regiment of Heavy Artillery Needed 
for Defense of New-York Harbor— 
United States Troops of That Arm 
Insufficient in the Event of For- 
eign Attack—Reorganization’ of 
Third and Fourth Brigades—More 
Cavalry Wanted. 


“In time of peace prepare for war” is an 
old adage, as true to-day as when it was 
first pronounced; and that wars of greater 
or less magnitude will continue to take 


place for some time to come yet, few people 
have little doubt. Gen. Sherman, respond- 
ing to an inquiry as to disbanding the regu- 
lar army as useless in view of the growing 
sentiment in favor of peace by arbitration, 
declared that the army would be needed for 
several generations yet as an aid to arbitra- 
tion, which was ever fable to fail so long as 
men continued to have passions. Human 
nature was the same to-day as it was 4 
thousand years ago, and he saw no imme- 
diate prospect of a change in men’s disposi- 
tions, When that change comes to any rea- 
sonable degree, the long-talked-of millen- 
nium would be suddenly found at hand. 
“Until then,” said the: old campaigner, 
“we shall see the nations with the longest 
purse and the strongest battalions dictating 
the terms of arbitration. Men and nations 
submit their affairs to arbitration, as a 
rule, only when they are compelled to, or, 
at best, when there is a reasonable doubt 
about getting their own way.” 

On the same line Sir Walter Scott in “ The 
Antiquary’”’ makes young Capt. McIntyre 
of the English Army say, in response to the 
warning of his sister that he would be 
disinherited by his ungle: ‘‘ Be it so; I am 
of a profession that the world has never 
been able to do without and will far less 
endure to want for half a century to come. 
I'll fawn on no man,” &c. Arbitration 
may do much to improve the situation in 
the future as it has in the past, but 
that it can become a cure-all is not prob- 
able in every case of dispute. 

But the Government of the United States 
appears not to regard with much attention 
the maxim above quoted. After long de- 
lay and considerable reluctance Congress 
appropriated sufficient money at its last 
session to make a beginning in war prepa- 
rations by strengthening the coast forti- 
fications. In the opinion of some people 
it is doubtful if even this beginning would 
have been made but that the Fortification 
bill resembled somewhat the River and 
Harbor bill, which Congressmen are so fond 
of, and, also, that in a moment of jingoism, 
early in the session, they had committed 
themselves to it. But having voted to 
build the forts, members of Congress paid 
no heed to the further recommendations of 
the Secretary of War and other military 
authorities who have studied the situation 
for an increase in the army, in order to 
have enough men to man these forts. 
They were ready to insult and defy all 
the world while they made scant provision 
for defense against the consequence of 
such defiance. It is claimed that the troops 
for such defense can be obtained when 
wanted through the patriotism of the Na- 
tion, but it is pointed out by those who 
should know that men fit for the purpose 
cannot be picked up and trained on the 
instant. Like the big guns which they 
are to handle, it takes time to get them 
ready for efficient service. 

In the meantime, while the tratning is 
going on, millions of dollars’ worth of prop- 
erty more than the cost of the army in- 
crease, would be liable to destruction. Un- 
iess Congress shall at least increase the 
artillery arm of the service, there will be 
no other recourse, in the event of war, 
than to bring the infantry regiments from 
the plains and interior posts to the coast 
fortifications to be instructed in the duties 
of heavy artillery as best they can be. At 
the present time the artillery arm of the 
United States Army comprises five regi- 
ments, of twelve batteries or companies 
each. Two of these companies, of about 
seventy men each, furnish the light artil- 
lery or horse batteries for the army, the 
other ten batteries remaining with the 
colors in each regiment as foot artillery 
for the coast fortification garriscns. It 
is estimated that properly to defend places 
like Forts Hamilton and Wadsworth, in 
New-York Harbor, against a foreign enemy 
a full regiment of between six and seven 
hundred men would be needed. As the 
coast defense system contemplates some 
forty-five or fifty of these fortifications 
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joining toilet room and stairway leading | 
up to the main entrance hall. Connecting 
with the billiard room is a storeroom for 
bicycles, reached by aninclined plane, run- 
ning down near the front entrance. . 

The remainder of the basement is entirely 
cut off and devoted to the service of the 
building. It includes janitor’s room, 
kitchen, furnace room, and a small ele- 
vator, which runs to the fourth story, for 
properly serving the top floors. The en- 
trance floor is raised four or five steps 
from the sidewalk level and is entered on 
the centre of the Wall Street facade, and 
connected with the billiard room in the 
basement by a broad stairway. A side en- 
trance opening from the loggia in the centre 
of the Wall Street facade, leads into the 
reception room for visitors who are not 
members of the society, at the same time 
providing a ladies’ or gentlemen’s coat room 
directly connecting with the front door, in 
case of teas or social entertainments. 

The main entrance door opens directly 
from the vestibule into a large living room 
and hall. Directly opposite is a large fire- 
place, on either side of which are wide 
staircases, which lead up end down to the 
second floor and to the billiard room. Over 
these stairs, which run up behind the big 
chimney, is placed a stained-glass skylight, 
aboves@vhich runs a light and ventilating 
well for the benefit of the toilet rooms, 
back stairs, and main halls above. 

Turning to the right one enters the libra- 
ry, which has its principal outlook through 
a series of windows on the College Street 
facade, and another big fireplace with flank- 
ing columns, recesses, low windows, seats, 
and tables, is placed in the centre of the 
Wall Street side, while at the opposite end 
ig a small study. or writing room, with 
closets for old magazines and books, With 
the exception of the coatroom, opening off 
the stair landing, the rest of the floor is 
entirely cut off and devoted to a bedroom 
suite and corner study, bathrooms, back 
stairs, elevator, and closets. 

The bedroom floors are reached by the 
same broad stairs, which continue of equal 
width to the roof. The hall leading to the 
right and left, as the visitor reaches each 
floor from the main stairs, is lighted by 
means of the stair well and the ventilating 
light shaft. On either side of this’ stair 
well are placed back stairs and a large 
toilet, with bath and showers, together with 
closets and elevator. Each floor contains 
seven bedrooms and three studies, arranged 
so as to be cut off in suites of two, three, 
or four rooms, and loggias, connecting 
closets and vestibules. This will make 
nearly thirty rooms as to the total capacity 
of the bedroom floors, of which number, 
more or less may be used as private studies 





in connecting suites, as occasion de 
The cost will be about $60,000, 


along the Atlantic, Gulf, and Pacific sea- 
boards, it can readésly be seen what the re- 
quirements are. 

Mention was made in last Sunday’s New- 
York Times of the recommendation of 
Adjt. Gen. McAlpin in his last annual re- 
port relative to the addition of another 
regiment to the National Guard of New- 
York City, to be equipped and trained as a 
heavy artillery corps. In connection with 
Gen. McAlpin’s recommendation it has been 
suggested that in the event of the failure 
of the necessary appropriation for the pur- 
pose, one of the existing infantry organiza- 
tions of the guard here should be turned 
into a heavy artillery regiment, the 
Twelfth being mentioned as suitable for the 
scheme. The objection to such a plan, 
however, is obvious. Artillerymen, like the 
Soldiers of the engineer and cavalry corps, 
are recruited ‘with regard to their especial 
fitness for the service. They must be 
neither too large nor too small in size for 
such work, and they should have a turn for 
mechanics in view of the fact that modern 
siege and fortification guns are worked 
mainly by machinery. The training and 
practice are totally different from those of 
infantry exercises, and while it is possible 
for heavy artillery to become good infantry 
on occasion, the reverse of the proposition 
does not hold good. 

The changing of the Twelfth Regiment, 
therefore, to artillery would probably ne- 
cessitate the changing of a majority of 
both enlisted men and officers and the 
despoiling of one of the finest infantry 
organizations of the National Guard. 
Rather than do this the State could 
better afford to raise and equip a 
new regiment to be chiefly devoted to the 
heavy artillery service, and, incidentally, 
to act as infantry, in accord with Gen. 
McAlpin’s recommendation. Another con- 
sideration would be that the guard has none 
too many infantry regiments in this city 
at present, and that another organization 
would greatly add to the efficiency of the 
force by énabling two brigades to be formed 
here from the existing ore, which now 
overbalance in size tre other brigades in 
the State which are formed from regiments 
and battalions. 

Such a body of troops woyld thus form a 
division restoring the old c}mmand—“ First 
Division ’’—of fifteen years ago before the 
reorganization which took place at that 
time. The First Brigade, consisting of the 
Seventh, Eighth, Sixty-ninth, and Seventy- 
first Regiments of infantry. Squadron A, 
and the Second Battery of Light Artillery 
could then be known @s the East Side Brigade; 
while the Ninth, Twelfth, Twenty-second, 
and the new regiment of heavy artillery, 
the First Battery and Squadron B, (also 
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soon to be organized it may »e.) would be 


and Fourth brigades of the 
Nati Guard are situated ‘up the 
State,” and comprise the Tenth Battalion 
at Albany, the Sixty-fifth and Seventy- 
fourth Regiments at Buffalo, and forty- 
five separate companies in various places, 
all infantry, and the Fifth and Sixth Bat- 
teries of Artillery. It might be thought 
advisable to consolidate the Third and 
Fourth Brigades into the Fourth Brigade, 
organizing for it two additional regiments 
out of the Tenth Battalion and a sufficient 
number of the separate companies to form, 
with the Sixty-fifth and Seventy-fourth 
Regiments, Gen. Doyle’s command. This 
would give the regular number of regi- 
ments (four) to that brigade. The remain- 
ing separate,companies could then be com- 
prised in a provisional brigade of infantry 
to be treated as occasion might demand. 

The opportunity would also be afforded 
to turn the battery of light artillery, now 
attached to the Third Brigade, into a light 
cavalry troop as hitherto suggested, which 
with one to be raised, (possibly by mount- 
ing one of the sepurate companies,) Squad- 
ron D could be formed, leaving one battery 
to the Fourth Brigade—its proper comple- 
ment. The new West Side Brigade in 
New-York City might then be the Third 
Brigade. The Second Brigade, as is well 
known, is situated in Brooklyn, comprising 
the Thirteenth, Fourteenh, Twenty-third, 
and Forty-seventh Regiments of infantry, 
the Third Battery, (Gatling guns,) and 
Troop C cavalry. An additional troop of 
cavalry should be formed there, as sug- 
gested, making Squadron C; and there you 
have the National.Guard of the State, not 
reorganized, but slightly reinforced and 
changed to meet modern military require- 
ments. This would give a compact and 
symmetrical body of troops to the Empire 
State, forming a full army corps of two di- 
visions of four brigades of sixteen regi- 
ments of infantry, with a proper comple- 
ment of artillery, cavalry, signal corps, and 
other equipment, apart from the separate 
companies Which would be held as a sort 
of reserve force. The entire body thus 
formed could be kept within the limits of 
fifteen thousand men, at present allowed 
by the military law of the State. 

Adjt. Gen. McAlpin has the cordial ap- 
proval of military men under his command 
in his efforts to introduce many improve- 
ments in the National Guard. Such im- 
provements are the substitution of the sin- 
gle-breasted coat for the double-breasted 
one now in use, and the adoption of the 
higher and broader crowned fatigue cap in 
place of the little narrow-peaked and squat- 
looking forage cap worn at present. oth 
in comfort and appearance the members of 
the guard would be benefited by .the 
change. The enameled leather collar and 
cuffs to the coat, white, black, or any col- 
or, could also be adopted with advantage, 
such material being much more comfortable 
in feeling against the flesh of the wearer, 
in all weathers, than the woolen cloth of 
which they are now made. It would be 
also susceptible of cleaning more easily 
than other material, the dust and perspira- 
tion being readily removed by a sponge or 
damp cloth without injury to the rest of the 
garment. 





A DRUMMER QUEERLY AFFLICTED. 


He Forgets and at Times Can See Only 
Half of Objects He Looks At. 


From The Albany Argus. 

William H. Morrison, a commercial trav- 
eler, who is at the City Hospital just recov- 
ering from an attack of what the phy- 
sicians designated as ‘‘ memory blindness,” 
perhaps for want of a better name, is in 
some respects a nine days’ wonder to the 
medical men. After careful examination 
and study of the case they do not know 
any more about the man’s strange afflic- 
tion than was known when he was 
first found prostrate in a _ corridor of 
Keeler’s Hotel. Mr. Morrison not only lost 
his memory, but was totally blind for sev- 
eral days. His vision has come back. to 
him, but his memory is still treacherous 
at times, 

Mr. Morrison is a small-sized man, about 
forty-two years of age. To the casual ob- 
server he appears rather vigorous. He has 
small, black eyes that protrude a trifle; a 
black mustache, sprinkled with gray, and 
an intelligent, good-natured countenance. 
He is of a rather nervous temperament, 
and the veins on his forehead and temples 


are so prominent that even the lesser 
blood vessels can be distinctly traced. 

When found in Keeler’s Hotel he was un- 
conscious. The ambulance conveyed him to 
the City Hospital, and Dr. La Moure at- 
tended. For several days he remained 
in a comatose condition, and then he par- 
tially awoke, and talked to Dr. La Moure 
for a few minutes, when he relapsed into 
a deathlike sleep again. At intervals that 
varied from an hour to half a day, Morrison 
would wake up, recover the use of his 
tongue, and talk. Sometimes nothing that 
he said had any point to it, and once in 
a while he conversed intelligently. 

It was remarked by the physicians that 
whenever he di4 talk there was no indica- 
tion of memory, and that, in fact, he 
seemed to have forgotten even names of 
common objects. 

Dr. Hun was summoned in consultation 
with Dr. La Moure and Dr. Stevenson, Su- 
perintendent of the hospital, and they di- 
agnosed the case as ‘‘ memory blindness.” 
But that is as far as they could go. What 
caused the affliction they were unable to 
determine. It was evident that the patient 
was not an excessive drinker, and there 
was no evidence of organic troubles of the 
kind that had been known to bring on 
memory blindness. ; 

Later Mr. Morrison had recovered suffi- 
ciently to take a walk, and when he re- 
turned to the hospital he was willing to talk 
about his case. “I have been troubled with 
my eyes and head for a number of years 
now, but this last illness was the most se- 
vere I ever experienced,’’ he said. 

“In 1883, while in Jersey City, I suffered 
a similar attack; but it only lasted a few 
hours. The strange part of my trouble is 
that when an attack is approaching I can 
see only half of an object I look at. For 
instance, if I am looking at a man, I can 
only see half of him—the left half. He ap- 
pears as if he was cut in two from the top 
of his head down. No matter how I turn 
my head, I can see only the left half of 

im. 

“TIT was in New-York City a few years 
ago when an attack came on. It was in 
the evening, and when I attempted to go 
home I found it impossible to find the 
house where I was staying. I could only 
see half a house at a time, and half of 
a number on a door. Half a policeman 
finally picked me up as a drunk, but 
managed to explain and was taken home. 

“This is the first time that I was ever 
totally blind or became unconscious and 
lost my memory, and I am quite concerned 
about it. It was the afternoon when 
the attack came on. I was walking up 
to Dr. Myers’s office when I saw several 
halves of people coming my way, and 1 
knew that the old trouble was approach- 
ing. I went to Dr. Myers’s office, and then 
came back to Keeler’s. I attempted to eat 
something, but I could only see half of my 
plate, half of my water, and could hardly 
find anything on the table. So I gave it u 
and went to bed. I lay down on the be 
with my clotnes on, and that is the last I 
remember until I woke up here. I have a 
dim recollection of having been removed 
from some institution to this place. That 
was probably when I was taken from Keel- 
er’s. I also have a faint remembrance of 
a shadowy, sweet-faced woman, who seemed 
to be very kind to me. 

“My power of remembering has not at all 
returned to me yet. I find it hard at times 
to recollect the names of the most common 
objects. Just at this moment I cannot re- 
member the name of this institution,’’ and 
Mr. Morrison got up and paced the floor in 
deep thought. Then he walked over to the 
door of his wardrobe, where the hospital 
rules were posted, and exclaimed, ‘“ Yes, 
that’s it, hospital; this is a hospital.” 

Mr. Morrison said there was another 
queer thing about his case, and that is that 
he is never hungry, even if he went with- 
out food for twenty-four hours at a time. 
When asked if he believed he could go 
without food for a great many days with- 
out suffering any distress, Mr. Morrison ,re- 
plied that he really thought he could. 





New Plans for a Jewish State. 


From The Landon News. 

There is now talk of a Jewish autonomous 
state in Palestine, of the pattern’ known 
as ‘‘ up-to-date.” A chartered company is 
to take the place of the restored patriarchal 
system of earlier schemes of this sort; and 
the Turks, who will still exercise the su- 
zerainty, are said to look very favorably 
upon the scheme. 

There are the elements of an arrange- 
ment, for each party has certainly some- 
thing to give which the other wants. The 
good-will of Turkey is, no doubt, a thing of 
price in more senses than one. The Com- 
mander of the Faithful is said to be willing 
not only to give the Jews a colony, but to 
send them all his Armenians as immigrants. 
This part of the offer will probably be de- 
clined. Armenian and Jew in the same bus- 
iness community would be the meeting of 
Greek with Greek, and, on the Armenian 
side, of a Greek that is generally consid- 
ered to go the Jew ‘‘one more.” The idea 
of a Turkish taxgatherer in a _ thriving 
Jewish province comes as near the Turkich 
conception of Paradise as can be attained 
on this side of the houris’ bridg-.. 
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WEALTH IN THE GARBAGE 





WHAT THE STUFF THROWN AWAY 
IN THIS CITY IS WORTH. 


In Round Numbers It Is Figured that 
$700,000 Is Realized in Selling the 


Various Substances—What’ Col. 


Waring Says in a Series of Re- 
ports About Materials of Value 
Received at the Dumps—The 
Methods of Treating Garbage. 


The people who live or work in this city 
throw out in their garbage pails and other 
receptacles materials which are sold for 
at least $700,000 every year. This does not 
include the unburned coal which is often 


thrown out with ashes, or the ashes them- 
selves. Nor does it include the garbage 
which comes from large hotels and restau- 
rants, and which is always sold to special 
dealers. 

According to a series of reports prepared 
under the supervision of Col. George BE. 
Waring, Jr., the Commissioner of Street 
Cleaning, and recently published by the city, 
it appears that the chief materials of value 
found at the dumps are rags, empty bottles, 
bones, grease, paper, empty tins cans, cast 
iron, miscellaneous metals, and carpets. 
These materials are given here in their 
relative order of importance. 

For example, 236,000 pounds of rags came 
to the dumps each week, and are worth 60 
cents per 100 pounds to the man who buys 
them there. At this rate, the rags collected 
at the dumps would be worth $73,632 to the 
city every year. 

Out of linen rags the finest kinds of pa- 
per are manufactured. whe woolen rags 
are made into wool extract, which is the 
base of the ghoddy so largely used in the 
manufacture of cloth. 

The 45,100 pounds of grease which come 
to the dumps every week sell at $1.10 per 
100 pounds, and at this rate would be 
worth $25,797 a year. Grease is one of the 
most objectionable things in garbage. If 
it is allowed to remain in the swilF which 
is often fed to pigs, these animals will 
not thrive. The fertilizers which may be 
made out of animal matter must have the 
fat excluded or else they will not be sal- 
able. It is the grease which sticks to 
cans and pails, thus forming a base for 
animal and vegetable substances to adhere 
to, and, in course of time, to decompose, 
giving rise to noxious odors and forming 
plague spots in which colonies of pathogenic 
bacilli flourish. 

“ Kitchen refuse,” says Col. Waring, in 
his preliminary note to the gzeries of re- 
ports, “consists of animal and vegetable 
scrap containing and mixed with a large 


amount of water. The animal scrap is of 
value for utilization purposes because it 
furnishes the principal part of the grease 
and ammonia, which are the salable prod- 
ucts of garbage, and since the cost of 
treating such waste is approximately the 
same, be it rich or poor, it is plain that 
the commercial value of garbage varies al- 
most directly as the proportion of animal 
matter. If the amount of grease and am- 
monia recovered are sufficient to defray 
the expense of treatment, the people of 
any city may have their garbage disposed 
of without cost, and while this condition 
probably does not exist anywhere on this 
continent, it is an end worth striving for 
if it can be accomplished without loss to 
the householder.” 

Col. Waring then goes on to describe the 
evils that affect ordinary garbage cans. 
He shows that actual observation proves 
that troops of cats make their nightly 
rounds over such garbage cans, robbing 
them of their meat and bone. He there- 
fore suggests that the first step toward a 
proper utilization of the garbage is to make 
each citizen keep a cover on his garbage 
can, so that its contents may be removed 
daily without loss from the appetites of 
cats. 

There are three methods of treating gar- 
bage proper in order to get the grease out 
of it, and to make the residue of animal 
matter commercially valuable. The first of 
these is to extract the grease with some 
hydro-carbon oil, such as naphtha, and to 
use the residue as a fertilizer base. The 
second method is to extract the grease by 
mechanical pressure, and the third is either 
to extract the grease by means of a solv- 
ent or an acid, or by cooking the garbage, 
allowing the grease to rise to the top and 
skimming it. 

The things necessary in the treatment of 
garbage are the cost of getting rid of the 
water which it contains, the amount of 
dry matter which is saved, whether this 
dry matter is in a form directly suitable 
for treatment by the fertilizer manufact- 
urer, and, lastly, the amount of solid mat- 
ter lost by the various processes. 

It may be stated generally that the meth- 
od of extraction of grease by naphtha gives 
the cleanest residue, that the acid processes 
do not give good results, while the mechan- 
ical processes give fair results, 

It is also to be noted that different re- 
sults are obtained at different seasons of 
the year. During the Winter the garbage 
is less in bulk and greater in weight. This 
is due to the fact that many canned and 
only a few green vegetables are used. 

During the Summer the quantity is larger, 
but the weight in proportion to the bulk 
is less, owing to the fact that the waste 
in fresh vegetables is predominant. 

Besides garbage proper and ashes, the 
waste products from houses include a cer- 
tain amount of rubbish, such as tin cans, 
bottles, rags, crockery, berry baskets, wood 
scraps, and metal. 

It is shown by actual experiment, that 
garbage removed regularly once a day, does 
not give rise to noxious smells, either by 
decomposition or fermentation. If it is nec- 
essary to use disinfectants, the best sub- 
stances are chloride of lime, permangan- 
ate of potash, or creoline. Steam, at a 
temperature of eight degrees above the boil- 
ing point, will destroy ail disease germs in 
four hours’ time. 

The driers in general use are cylindrical 
driers, steam jacketed, with revolving reels. 
The shell of the drier is of cast iron or 
steel plate. The cast iron shell is prefer- 
able, as it does not erode as rapidly under 
the action of the gases or the grinding of 
the material. The shell, also, of cast Tron 
driers is not subject to leakage, as is fre- 
quently the case in steel plate shells. 

The garbage is dried either while fresh or 
after treatment. Where fresh garbage is 
shot into the driers, the swill water is ad- 
vantageous, because it assists in disintegra- 
tion. Tin cans and other hard refuse, such 
as crockery, &c., are also advantageous to a 
certain degree, as they help the revolving 
addles to grind the material. It will thus 
es seen that a cylindrical drier fills three 

sitions when used on fresh garbage—it 
ries, it grinds, and it cooks. The dried 
garbage, therefore, is pretty thoroughly 
cooked and pulverized when it leaves the 
drier. In general, in this part of the proc- 
ons about per cent. of moisture is driven 
off. 
The operation of driers ere continuous. 
They are loaded from the top and dis- 
charged from the bottom. There is no ne- 
cessity of shutting them down except for 
repairs. 

When the material is dried after treat- 
ment, the drier also acts partially as a 
mill, but in this case no cooking goes on, A 
certain proportion of foreign substance is 
also useful in this partial milling process. 
The work of the drier in this latter case 
is not so great as where the green gar- 
bage is first dried, nor is the wear and 
tear on the machinery so great, nor is so 
much heat necessary, as there is less quan- 
tity of moisture to evaporate. As will be 
readily seen, therefore, the.number of dri- 
ers per ton of garbage would be less than 
in the former case. 

The gases and vapors driven off by the 
driers go to the condensers or through 
the furnaces. In cases where cooking is 
first done, the gases and Wapors go from 
the digesters to the condensers, or through 
the furnaces. The pipes to the condensers 
should be of cast iron, as wrought iron has 
not been found satisfactory in actual 
practice, owing to the erosive effect of the 
vapors driven off. 

e proportion of different substances, as 
shown by the analysis of 3,000 tons of 
Summer garbage, is: Rubbish, 7 per cent, or 
140 pous s per ton; water, 71 per cent., or 
1,420 pounds per ton; grease, 2 per cent., 
or 40 pounds per ton; tankage, 20 per cent., 
or 400 pounds per ton. 

The selling value of a ton of garbage 
properiy treated is forty pounds of grease, 
at 3 cents a pound, or $1.20, and of the 
tankage, thirteen pounds of ammonia, at 
8 cents, or $1.04; thirteen pounds of phos- 
phoric acid, at 1 cent a pound, ,and three 
pounds of potash, at 8% cents a pound. 

The swill and grease of the large hotels 
in this city are sold directly, either to soap- 
makers or to persons who extract the 
grease and use the residue for feeding 
pigs. One hotel Gerives $2,000 a year from 
the sale of fats from meat trimmings to a 
goapmaker. The swill from the hotels is 
alinost entirely handled in Secaucus, N. J., 
where it is boilo!, allowed to cool, and the 





fat skimmed off, while the residue 


is gold | 
| to neighboring owners of pigs at 17 cents 


@ barrel. 
tigated the wjunkshop trade. discovered 
_vestiga e junkshop 8 

that there are 430 push carts gathering jun 

in the city at present. At an average rate o 

$2 worth of junk collected by each cart each 
day, the amount of salable junk, excluding 
paper, is estimated at $480,000 a year. The 
chief article of value collected by the jun 

men is rubber sarap, of which it is estimate 

that there are tons a year, which sells 
at the rate of 5 cents a pound. 

Ashes, which are not included under the 
héad of garbage, are so valuable for build- 
ing operations that contractors will gladly 
pay 25 cents per cubic yard for them in 
Winter and 60 cents a cubic yard for them 
in Summer. By a late order of the Depart- 
ment of Public Works ashes or gravel must 
be laid under the sidewalks to a depth of 
four finches. They are also used largely in 
forming a foundation for cement floors in 
cellars, and numerous attempts have been 
made to combine ashes in the form of light 
porous bricks. 


GREAT MASONIC CELEBRATION. 





First Knight Templar Centennial in 
This Country at Hartford. 


HARTFORD, Conn., July 11.—The first 
Knight Templar centennial to be celebrat- 
ed in this country will take place in this 
city on Tuesday, July 14, under the auspices 
of Washington Commandery. The event 
will be signalized with sumptuous cere- 
monial, and will be in all respects the most 
imposing demonstration of Knight Tem- 
plarism that has been made in Connecticut. 
The Grand Commandery of the State and 
the subordinate commanderies, together 
with Springfield Commandery of Spring- 
field, Mass., wiil participate in the cen- 
tennial. There are ten commanderies in 





Lyman H. Johnson, 
Grand Commander Connecticut Knights Templars. 





Connecticut, aside from Washington, which 
has a membership exceeding 500 in num- 
ber. Springfield Commandery will be here 
with 250 Sir Knights, and it is expected 
that 2,000 templars will take part in the 
parade that will be in honor of the great 
Masonic anniversary. 

The Grand Commandery will hold a spe- 
cial conclave on the day of the centennial, 
and the Grand Commander, Sir Lyman H. 
Johnson of New-Haven, and the associate 
officers of the grand body will unite in the 
day’s ceremonial, Washington Command< 
ery is the oldest Knight Templar organ- 
ization in the United States. It was insti- 
tuted at Colchester, in this State, in 1796, 
but the charter from London was not re- 
ceived until 1801. Its first encampment 
was held in New-London that year, and the 
first Captain General elected was Eliphalet 
3ulkeley, an ancestor of ex-Gov. Morgan 
G. Bulkeley of this State. it was not 
until 1819 that the commandery was trans- 
ferred to this city. Since that time it has 
been continuously located here. It is one 
of the strongest Masonic organizations in 
the State, and has furnished three Gov- 
ernors, two Lieutenant Governors, two 
United States Ministers to Russia, and a 
long list of municipal officials, 

The Governors of the State who have 
been knighted in Washington Commandery 
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are John S. Peters of Hebron, who re- 
ceived the degree of knighthood in 1806; 
Thomas H. Seymour, and Marshall Jewell. 
Seymour and Jewell both represented the 
United States at St. Petersburg. The two 
Lieutenant Governors who have received 
knighthood in Washington Commandery 
are George G. Sumner and Ernest Cady. 
Both are living. There are three ex-Gov- 
ernors of the State who are members of 
the Knight Templar order in the State. 
These representatives of Templarism are 
Henry B. Harrison of New-Haven, Thom- 
as M. Waller of New-London, and P. C. 
Lounsbury of Ridgefield. United States 
Senator O. H. Platt is a member of the 
Meriden Commandery, and Congressman 
N. D. Sperry belongs to the commandery 
in New-Haven. These and other distin- 
guished knights in the State will be par- 
ticipants in the centennial observances. 
The historical address will be delivered by 
Joseph L. Barbour of this city. 

The Eminent Templars who have had the 

centennial plans in charge are Past- Em- 
inent Commanders: Halsey B. , Philbrick 
and Edward Mahl, Eminent Commander 
Arthur D. Newton, Generalissimo Normand 
F. Allen, Captain General John B. 
and Prelate Frederick W. Payne. 
Past Eminent Commanders who will be ac- 
tively identified in the centennial are Wat- 
son H. Bliss, Charles B. Billings, C. 8S. 
Davidson of the Consolidated Road, and ex- 
Mayor John G. Root. Grand Commander 
Johnson of New-Haven is a member of the 
Connecticut Senate. The thirty-third de- 
gree Masons who belong to Washington 
Commandery are ex-Mayor John G. Root, 
S. M. Bronson of the Grand Commandery, 
and Charles E. Billings. 





COTTON CROP OUTLOOK IN TEXAS 


The Staple Reported to be in Good 
Condition, but Rain Is Needed, 


From The Galveston (Texas ) News, July 6. 

Reports from 482 Texas correspondents, 
covering 160 counties, show the cotton plant 
to be in a very fair condition, but needing 
rain in the southern part, while the corn 
and small grain crops are almost a failure. 
From North Texas, where cotton has been 
visited with rain, come the best reports, and 
a splendid crop, from present prospects, will 
result. In other sections the plant is need- 
ing rain, and instances are not infrequent 
where the crop has already been cut short. 
The plant is small but healthy and fruiting 
well, and has withstood the drought, re- 
markably. The drought has caused shed- 
ding in some places, and in others the plant 
has stopped growing, with the result that 
the blooms have come out at the top and 
the first rain will cause a loss. Practically 
no worms or insects are in the fields. The 
fields are clean and in excellent shape. 

Where the drought has been long contin- 
ued—as much as twelve weeks in some in- 
stances—stock water is about gone and the 
ranges are dry. This is not the rule, how- 
ever, and in most range sections recent 
rains have brought up the grass in fine 
shape. 

Taken as a whole, there has not been 
much change since the June report. A v 
conservative estimate of the probable yield 
as compared with last year is an increase of 
16.6 per cent., the same figures as the in- 
crease in acreage. While there have been 
some reductions in acreage, heavy rains in 
as many localities have probably fully offset 
this by the improved condition of the crop. 
Worth, Central, and Bastern Texas, so far 
as cotton is concerned, are somewhat im- 
proved, while other sections are sufferin 
for rain. Corn did not get the rain want 
a month Oo, and, as predicted then, has 





proved a failure, 
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FORESTRY AS A SCIENCE 





GEORGE W. VANDERBILT’S BILT« 
MORE AN OBJEOT LESSON. 


First Attempt on a Large Scale im 
This Country to Make the Science 
a Paying Investment—An Immense 
Arboretum, with a Library and 
School of Forestry, to be Estab« 
lished at Asheville in North 
Carolina, 


If it were true, as an inspired tinker ana@ 
Populist declared, that Mr. George W. Van~ 
derbilt had established his vast estate of 
10,000 acres, Biltmore, at Asheville, in 
North Carolina, for the purpose of self-age 


srandizement only, or, at best, in the pride 
of ownership which marks the landed pro 
prietor, he has vindicated himself from 
the accusation by connecting with his prop~ 
erty one of the most important institue 
tions of the country. Much has been said 
and written, first and last, about preserving 
the forests in this country after the meth- 
ods which have prevailed for half a century. 
and more in Germany, France, and other 
only valuable timber might be saved, but 
only valuable property might be saved, but 
Safety from fire and flood should be had. 
It is well understood that for these ob-< 
Jeots all dead wood, whether underbrush or 
high-reaching trees, must be cleared out of 
the way, and where they leave too wide 
Spaces their places must be filled with other 
plantations. There is a scientific method 
and an unscientific way of doing this, and 
Success depends wholly upon which ona 
of these methods is adopted. Tor 
reasons the science and profession of for- 
estry has flourished in other countries than 
America, having extensive tracts of wood- 
jand for many years, in the same manner 
that gardening and botany have flourished. 
Little or no attention, however, has been 
paid in America to forestry until recent« 
ly, by either private or public persons. The 
States of New-York, Maine, and a few 
others. with extensive forest lands, have 


paid some attention to the subject, but the 
ederal Government hag only just awak- 
ened to its importance; and at the last 
session of Congress a commission of men 
who have studied the subject was authora 
ized to investigate and report on the condle 
tion of the woodlands of the Northwest. 
The commission, consisting of several pro- 
fessors of arboriculture trom the leading 
universities, like Harvard, Yale, Columbia, 
and others, with several Government offi-« 
cials, is now at its work in Montana. 

Mr. Vanderbilt was an early exception 
to hhe apathy here on the subject of fore 
est preservation, for shortly after the pure 
chase of his estate at Asheville he began 
to form plans, not only for the preservae 
tion of the great domain of woodiand which 
he found in existence, but for the rehabil 
itation of that portion of it which had been 
exhausted. The forest was broken and ira 
regular in character, owing to the fact 
that the land had been Tiviaed among 
many small farmers, who had made fre< 
quent clearings, or had robbed the forest 
of its most vigorous and healthy trees, 
Scientific measures were required for tha 
work of restoration, and Mr. Vanderbilt 
resolved to spare nelther expense nor card 
in the scheme, It was a question whether 
at the end of a term of years he would 
have a noble forest of park-like charactes 
and a certain commercial value, or merely 
@ barren and tangled woodland, gradually, 
going to decay, and liable at any time to 
destruction by fire, 

Mr. Vanderbilt accordingly sought for tha 
best talent among those who had made 
dendrology a study, and was fortunate in 
obtaining the skillful services of Mr, Gifford 
Pinchot, a student of forest management in 
the best schools of Hurope, and a man fully 
alive to the advantages and disadvantages 
of the different methods in their applica- 
tion in this country. Mr. Pinchot took hold 
of Biltmore Forest, of about 5,C00 acres, 
which he found was composed mainly o 
oaks and other deciduous trees, mostly 
young, with scattered pines, which occasion- 
ally covered old and exhausted fields to the 
exclusion of other species. Nevertheless 
there was considerable present and pros- 
pective value in the timber and firewood 
of the forest, and in a report which he 
made of hig findings, a year or so ago, he 
sketched a scheme in which he proposed 
three general objects, namely: A profitable 
production, which will give the forest direct 
utility; a nearly uniform annual yield, which 
will give steady employment to a trained 
force of foresters—woodchoppers and ium- 
bermen; and a gradual improvement in the 
condition of the forest itself. These objects 
he proposed to obtain by dividing the estate 
into the high-forest svstem and the selec- 
tion system. The rotation—that is, the 
length of time allowed for a second crop 
to become ripe on the same ground after 
the removal of the first crop—has been fixed 
at 150 years. 

In a thoroughly equipped forest, managed 
under the high-forest system, there are ag 
many subdivisions as there are years in tha 
rotation, the trees of each subdivision being 
of an equal age, and only one year oldef or 

ounger than those of the next subdivision. 

n this way it would be possible to cut every 
year one-one hundred and fiftieth of the 
whole area, thus securing a uniform annual 
crop during the.whole period, In the selec~- 
tion system forest trees of all ages ara 
mixed together, instead of being separated 
in groups according to thelr ages, The an- 
nual product is taken from all parts of the 
forest, the ripe trees being selected for cut- 
ting; but such a method necessitates in tha 
case of a large forest area expensive trans- 
portation, and to avoid this Mr. Pinchot has 
adopted what he calls the location selection 
system, under which the annual yield is 
taken from a certain part of the forest dur« 
ing several years, then from another part, 
and so on. 

Mr. Pinchot’s balance sheet in his re- 
port above mentioned, covering the first 
year’s operations of the Biltmore Forest, 
shows an expenditure of $9,911.76, with re- 
ceipts amounting to $5,607.01, and material 
on hand worth at local market prices 
$3,911.25, or $9,519.36 in all, cots: a defi« 
cit of only $392.40. In the year 1893 this 
deficit became a surplus of more than 
$1,200—a remarkable result, in view of the 
poverty of the forest he had to operate in 
and the difficulties which are always at- 
tendant upon the establishment of a new 
industry, especially in one like this, where 
all his assistants and workmen had to be 
formed from the very beginning. 

But Mr, Vanderbilt has broader and more 
liberal views in his forest operations than 
an effort to make his investment pay by 
improving the property. He intends his 
forest, for one thing, as an object lesson 
in forest preservation to the country. Al- 
ready preparations are on foot for a great 
arboretum at Biltmore, in which are to be 
gathered all the trees and shrubs of the 
temperate regions of the world, which will 
form a museum of the greatest interest. 
It will cover some 800 acres of land, dis- 
tributed along both sides of a road twelve 
miles in length. Here the nurserymen and 
foresters of the entire country will be at 
liberty and have full opportunity to study 
and gain information as to the character 
and growth of important forest trees not 
to be obtained elsewhere. 

In connection with this arboretum and 
the general scheme of forest management 
at Biltmore, it is said to be Mr. Vander- 
bilt’s intention to establish and equip a 
school of forestry on or near his estate. 
Already a number of students are residing 
near the place, taking practical lessons in 
the science from r. Pinchot and his 
chief assistants, who are resident foresters. 
They also have free access to the notable 
collection of valuable books in the library 
connected with the arboretum, and which 
it is also said to be Mr. Vanderbilt’s pur> 
pose to make a public one. 
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Raised Two-Dollar Bills. 


From The Philadelphia Inquirer, 

Two-dollar bills that have been raised inte 
fives are being circulated in this part of 
the country just now. The work is very 
clumsily done, and would not pass minute 
inspection. But in a rush they can be 
worked off for $5 worth of goods. ‘The 
notes are the silver certificates with the 
picture cf William Windom in the centre. 
The figure 2 in each corner has been 
changed to 5. The words ‘“‘ two silver dol- 
lars’’ wy a stroke of the pen and a litile 
acid ar> made to read “ five silver dollars.” 
Mr. Early, who has charge of the Sub- 
Treasury while his chief is in Chicago, says 
that there are a good many noies afloat 
of the kind described. All altered notes are 
redeemable according to their original 
value. Recently a five-dollar bill which had 
been raised to $100 was presented at the 
Sub-Treasury and redeemed for $5. This 
note is retained for exhibition. The work 
upon it is well done, the words “one hun- 
dred dollars,” the figures ‘ 100,” and the 
letter “‘C” being all neatly executed. The 
pill is one of the old-fashioned Nationa 
bank notes with a picture of the “ Landing 
ef Columbus” on the back and an India 
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ENGLAND'S LAW OF LIBEL 





ITs TERRORS WERE INVOKED BE- 
CAUSE OF AN AMERICAN SONG. 


A Mr. O'Reilly Who Kept a Hotel 


Considered that He Had Been Ma- 
liciously Attucked, and the Re- 
sult Was a Lot of Trouble for an 
English Author and a Serious 
Scare for the Editor of The St. 


James's Gazette, 


Lonvon, June 26.—There is no man in 
England who knows more about Persia than 
Dr. C. J. Wills, and the recent assassina- 
tion of the Shah has naturally brought that 
indefatigable novelist, sketch, short-story, 


and space writer into evidence in a dozen dif- 
ferent papers and magazines. Dr. Wills 
Was attached for fourteen years to the staff 
of the British telegraphic service in Per- 
sia in his medical capacity, and when at 
last he returned home I believe it was the 
desire to occupy his unaccustomed leisure 
rather than any deep-seated bent toward 
literature which prompted him to write a 
book about Persia. Having finished this, 
he wrote another book on the same subject. 
By this time the writing mood was fully his 
muster. He definitely abandoned the prac- 
tice of medicine and began the production 
of short stories and sketches for the news- 
papers, and of longer tales for the publish- 
Doubtless many of the laiter have 
found their way across the Atlantic. But it 
Was not of them that I had it in mind to 
It was the sight of his name at- 
tached to numerous timely Persian articles 
which recalled to me a personal incident 
that isn’t entirely unworthy of print. 
$,° 

It must have been in the year 1883 that 
some wag on The New-York Sun composed 
@ poem of one stanza, which he had the 
genius to multiply indefinitely, or at least 
to the extent of a column, by assuming that 
it was a familiar verse, and printing a 
large number of variants, which he gravely 
ascribed to the Mayor, the Aldermen, Police 
Commissioners, &c. Each was represented 
as favoring some slight modification in one 
or more of the lines, on the score of old as- 
sociations or artistic prejudices, with the 
result that some dozen or two of these va- 
riations found a place in the article. The 
existing copyright laws will not, I believe, 
interfere with my quoting the original 
poem, which, to my recollection, ran thus: 

Is this tne O'Reilly that keeps the hotel? 

Is this the O’Reilly they spake of so well? 

It this is the O'Reilly 
They spake of so highly, 
Then, damn me, O’Reilly, I wish you quite well. 
s,* 

It is a simple and innocent poem, and 
perhaps it would not be easy to explain 
why it has stuck all these years in a mem- 
ory upon which much loftier and more am- 
biticus odes have left no trace whatever. 
At all events, I happened to remember it, 
and some five or six years afterward, apro- 
pos of heaven knows what, I chanced to 
recall] it in the course of an easy-chair con- 
versation in the old Savage Club. The jingle 
particularly caught the fancy of Dr. Wills, 
whe was always on the keen lookout for 
possible copy. He begged me to repeat it 
several times, and then asked me if I 
would have any objection to his using it in 
print. Upon my assuring him that I had no 
proprietary rights in it, and that he might 
Test easy about the author’s royalty claims, 
he had me recite it once more, while he 
wrote it down, so that there should be no 
error. A few days later I saw it, embalmed 
in asketch in The St. James’s Gazette, fig- 
uring, if I remember aright, as the song 
aintroduced by some comic American char- 
acter. Beyond noting the fact that, despite 
all his pains, the doctor had got one word 
wrong, I thought no more of the thing. 

+,* 

Some time elapsed—several months, I 
should think—when-one day I got a message 
that Dr. Wills was very anxious to see me 
about something. Before it was possible 
to get to the club other similar messages 
came, and at the club itself the doctor had 
left the most urgent injunctions to keep me 
till he arrived. He had been in five or six 
times looking for me, and had impressed 
everybody with the idea that he was con- 
sumed with anxiety about our interview. 
Soon he came in, visibly excited, and drew a 
long sigh of relief at the sight of me. We 
went off into a corner, and he unburdened 
his soul. The St. James’s Gazette had been 
threatened with a libel suit on account of 
that pleasing and guileless poem which I 
had recited to him, and the editor had nat- 
urally summoned him to come and explain 
about it, and he could think of nothing but 
to refer the editor to me—which the editor 
hhad properly said wasn’t good enough. 

+,* 

It all sounds like a joke, but it was really 
B serious business. Poor Dr. Wills was 
unable to see anything humorous in it, and 
I think he never quite forgave me for howl- 
ing with laughter as he unfolded its de- 
tails. It seemed that on the previous day 
@ man had called to see the editor of The 
St. James’s. Gazette, in the forenoon, giving 
as his errand urgent personal business, 
which would brook no delay. His name was 
O’Reiliy, ano when he came Into the editor’s 
presence he explained that he was the 
President of a hotel company recently 
formed, and that the poetry published some 
time since, but which had only now been 
brought to his attention, was obviously 
intenaed by the writer as a _ personal 
slight upon himself. To all the editor’s 
genial remonstrances he answered: ‘“* Can 
you show me any other O’Reilly in England 
who's the President of a hotel company?” 
ana the editor was forced to admit that he 
couldn't. Furthermore, the editor, being 
in utter ignorance as to the genesis of the 
poem, managed to imbibe some shadowy 
idea that perhaps O'Reilly was justified in 
his suspicions. At all events, when a let- 
ter xe the next morning from 2D’ Reilly’s 
lawyers, Dr. Wills was sent for post haste 
end confronted with a demand for an ex- 
pianation. He could only fall back upon 
me, and in the upshot I wrote out a formal 
ictter to him, there as we sat, vouching 
Folemnly for the facts that l had related 
in the poem to him; that he had heard it 
with convincing tokens of surprise and de- 
light at a complete noveity, and that I 
myself had memorized the lines from a 
copy of The New-York Sun, published, to 
the best of my belief, in the Spring or early 
Summer of 1882. This document was car: ied 
off by Dr. Wills, and I believe that it suf- 
ficed to satisfy the editor and to appease 
O’Reilly. At least, I never heard to the 
contrary. 


ers. 


Speak. 
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The curious part of the thing is that, if 
it had not been so easy to prove the purely 
accidental origin of the whole affair, it is 
by no means unlikely that O’Reilly could 
have made The St. Jemes’s Gazette pay 
through the nose for the publication. Tne 
British juryman takes it quite as a mat- 
ter of course that a verdict of some sort 
should be found against a newspaper which 
is brought into court. The mere fact that 
there is a complaint against it creates a 
prejudice which only an extraordinarily ef- 
fective defense can altogether outweigh. 
The counsel for the paper feel from the 
outset that they have an up-hill fight before 
them. Even if the jury can be induced to 
find for the defendant, the paper still has 
those costs which are described as between 
“defendant and solicitor’’ to pay, which 
run from $500 to ten times that amount, 
and it is rather the rule than the excep- 
tion that the plaintiff is discovered to be 
waable to pay those other costs for which | 





THE 
the verdict renders him Nable. More often, 
when the defense of the paper is not at all 
points overwhelming, the jury generally 
compromises by finding a verdict of $25 
against !t, which carries costs rarely less 
than $2,000. Hence it is the first duty of 
an English newspaper to avoid the possi- 
bility of Ubel euits. It costs money and 
serves no advertising purpuse to win 
them; it is ruinous to lose them, which 
will be the case nine times out of ten, 
Hence the O'Reilly who kept the hotel 
could terrify and coerce the proud and 
aristocratic St. James’s Gazette. 

HAROLD FREDERIC. 
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RECALLS THE MIDDLE AGES. 


—— 


Experiences of the Ladies Who Were 
Oaptured py Greek Brigands. 





ome -_-— 





From The London Standard, 

A dispatch fron: Constantinople, dated 
June 22, states that the two French ladies 
who were captured by brigands near I[smid 
were released on June 19, after thirteen and 
a half days of captivity in the mountains, 
They were both well treated by the 
brigands, although for the first few days 
they had nothing to eat but the dry bis- 
cuits supplied to them by their captors. It 
was only when their whereabouts was as- 
certained that provisions were sent up to 
them by their friends at Koori Baths, 

From the statements made by the brig- 
ands it appears that they were on the 
lookout for a party of wealthy people, con- 
sisting of Armenians and the wife of a 
Greek banker, who in reality were to have 
gone to Koori on the same day, but who, 
for some reason or other, had, at the last 


moment, adjourned their departure from 
Constantinople. This shows that the brig- 
ands were kept informed of the move- 
ments of important people by their friends 
at Constantinople. 

The capture was effected between Yalova 
and Koori, the brigands suddenly appear- 
ing round one of the numerovws mounds 
which dot the country between the coast 
and the watering place of Koori. Firing a 
volley on the horses of the carriage contain- 
ing the ladies, they disabled the animals 
and brought the conveyance to a standstill. 
The two mounted gendarmes accompanying 
the ladies, seeing that they were greatly 
outnumbered, bolted in the direction of the 
Baths. 

The iadies were thereupon marched in 
the direction of the mountains, until the 
party reached a smal! vil.age, where horses 
were obtained, and two of the prisoners 
mounted thereon. The third, being too 
ill to ride, was released, and proceeded 
to Koori, bringing with her the conditions 
stipulated by the brigands for the release 
of their captives, and a spot was indicated 
where the ransom of <25,00U0 had to be de- 
posited within a given time. 

The journey was continued somewhat fur- 
ther inland, in the heart of the mountains, 
where the party encamped and there await- 
ed the news of the arrival of the money. 
The band numbered fifteen, all armed from 
head to foot, some with Martini rifles, 
others with repeating rifles, and all hav- 
ing knives and yataghans. 

During the capture the bandits were very 
rough toward their prisoners, but once in 
the mountains this attitude changed into 
one of gentlemanly and even gailant con- 
duct. Thus a small hut was erected from 
the branches of trees, while ferns and 
leaves were collected, which served as bells 
for the captives, whose coverings were the 
heavy coats of the brigands. Rain fell at 
intervals in copious showers, and, in spite 
of all precautions, the ladies were drenched 
to the skin. Two of the oldest of the brig- 
ands were posted outside the ladies’ hut to 
mount guard and wait up-n them, whi e the 
rest of the band withdrew to a respectful 
distance. 

The leading brigands were Greeks from 
Yanina, including the chief of the band, 
who wrote and spoke Greek fluently, and, 
moreover, appeared to be well educated. 
The men were all well and uniformly 
dressed, and the chief, among other things, 
possessed an excellent field glass, which 
enabled him to watch the movements of his 
intended prey, as well as of the troops and 
gendarmerie, who at one time were so active 
as seriously to endanger the lives of the 
captives. 

Not onty w.e troops hurried to the scene 
of the abduction from Ismidt, Panderma, 
Kara-Musal, and other districts, but the 
authorities armed the peasants and sent 
them in pursuit of the brigands, believing 
that they would attract iess attention than 
the soldiers and gendarmes. The brigands, 
however, soon protested against these ma- 
noeuvres, and withdrew further into the 
mountains. Hence, partly, the delay in the 
release, 

Another cause of the delay was the non- 
arrival of the money for the ransom, which, 
thanks to the energetic and courageous in- 
tervention of the dragoman of the French 
Embassy, M. Rouet, who remained a night 
with the delegates sent by the brigands, 
was reduced from £25,000 to £10,000. One of 
the brigands, a certain Barba Nicola, was 
subsequently captured by the gendarmes in 
a shepherd’s hut, where he had fallen asleep 
after a carouse. He surrendered without a 
struggle. The sum of £780 was found upon 
him. The rest of the band are being actively 
pursued, but, owing to the difficult nature 
of the country, it is doubtful whether they 
will be secured. . 








HOW TO REFORM TURKEY, 


An Appeal by Enlightened Moslems 


to Their Friends in Europe. 


The following appeal, dated Brussels, June 
23, has been issued by the Turkish Reform 
League: 


To Our Liberty-loving Friends in Europe: 

Again we appeal to you, begging indulgence for 
the exiles from Constantinople, who are as anx- 
ious as you are to maintain the peace of the 
world, and to save it from the horrors of war. 
But we cannot remain silent in view of the 
brutal murders daily perpetrated in Crete and the 
cruelly callous indifference shown by the Govern- 
ments of Europe to the fate of the victims at 
Yudiz. We are confident, after diligently reading 
the public journals during the past month, that 
the Intelligent public in Europe have no wish to 
prclong the despotic, treacherous, and _ blood- 
stained rule of the Sultan Abdul Hamid (whose 
yoke we too long have patiently borne) and the 
infamous circle of secretaries, spies, and cham+ 
berlains who are plundering the empire and wan- 
tonly bathing it in blood 

Hitherto no scheme has been laid before the 
powers which, while rendering justice to all, 
would preserve to the Moslem people their va- 
koufs (pious foundations) and lawful inherit- 
ance. We cal] Allah to witness that thousands 
of instructed Turks, now in terror for their 
lives, sincerely yearn for reforrn in every de- 
partment, and civil security for all races, and 
freedom to all creeds for public and private re- 
ligious exercises. We now ask your considera- 
tion of this plan, which, if the powers wish hon- 
estly to carry it out, is perfectly workable 

1. The immediate deposition of Sultan Abdu! 
and his deportation to Madeira, there to remain 
a State exile under guardianship of the Portu- 
guese Government. 

2. A Prince of the imperial family to be pro- 
claimed Sultan. 

8. The Sheik-ul-Islam to be retained in office. 

4. A council of seven representative Commis- 
sioners to be named by the six powers. one from 
each cof the following Governments: Austria, 
France, Britain, Russia, Germany, and Italy. 
These Commissioners to co-opt a seventh member 
who should be a Moslem of high rank and char- 
acter. The couricil to exercise all imperia] func- 
tions, and to rule in the name of ard tn behalf 
of the Sultan, the members to serve five years, 
and to be eligible for reappointment. Each to 
receive £10,000 (Turkish) annually, and during 
office to rank before all persons in the empire 
and next after his Imperial Majesty. The coun- 
cil to chonse its own President. 

5. The Foreign Ambassadors at the Porte to be 
withdrawn and replaced by the Consuls General. 
The Turkish Ambessadors abroud to be recalled 
and similarly replaced by Consuls General. 

6. The Grand Vizier, Ministers, Mushirs, and 
Valis to be appointed and removed only by the 
Imperial Council, and to hold office during good 
conduct and efficient service. 

7. Religious and civil rights to be equally served 
by the Imperial Council removing all disabilities, 
except for the army, which shall remain under 
Moslem officers for the present, and the ranks 
recruited only to the extent of 40 per cent. from 
non-Moslems. The army to be gradually reduced 
and a mixed gendarmerie enrolled in its place. 
Judges, Magistrates, and civil officers to be se- 
lected for their aptitude, irrespective of race or 
religion. 

These articles we earnestly commend to the 
notice of the friends of the Turks, as well as 
those who slander us. 

MEHMET EMIN, President. 
KHALIL ZIA, Secretary. 





On the Abolition of Organ Grinding. 


From Blackwood's Magazine. 

There is to ne a reheargal with four fid- 
dies. ! know it; it is a long sonata, and 
will last, with the necessary repetitinns 
and goings-back, “‘ We'll take that passage 
over again,” for at teast an hour. What 
shall I do? Take my hat and rush out 
to the noisy street or anywhere. How sav- 
agely do I send the organ man flying! but 
that does me no good. Alas! I have to put 
up with my musicians next door. Some- 
times, indeed, I am congratulated upon my 
vicinity. ‘‘ These delightful musical people; 
and such good music! It must be a constant 
entertainment for you.” 

But I have to put up with them. There- 
fore it is plain that the abolition of the 

ould be only the most feeble of 
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FIGHTING AL FERKEH 





HOW THE SIRDAR SURPRISED AND 
ROUTED THE MAHDI’S EMIRS. 


A Night March in Two Divisions and 
over Difficult Roads, and Then an 
“Attack So Energetic that the Der- 
vishes, After a Desperate Stand, 
Were Forced to Fly for Their 
Lives into the Desert—An Eye 
Witmess’s Description, 


First of the Londgqn papers to publish a 
detailed account of the battle at Ferkeh, 
in which Gen. Kitchener defeated the 
flower of the Mahdi’s army, was The 
Chronicle. That journal’s special corre- 


spondent in the Soudan was an eye wit- 
ness of the fight, and after it was over he 
rode hastily back to Akasheh, while his 
rivals rested at Ferkeh. From Akasheh 
his letter went by camel post to Ambigol 
Wells and was telegraphed to England. 
The enterprising correspondent had been 
in the saddle just twenty hours when he 
reached Akasheh, having meanwhile made 
the trip to Ferkeh, seen the battle, written 
his story, and returned. His account of 
this very important engagement follows: 
At 2 P. M. on Saturday, (June 6,) I was 
told to be ready to march out with- the 


infantry at 4 P. ot. It was to be a-night 
march, followed by an attack at dawn. 
Starting at 4, we would have about two 
and three-quarter hours of daylight, but 
the most difficult part of the march would 
have to be done by stariight only, namety, 
the passing of the staff, three infantry 
brigades with their mounted officers, the 
100 camels of the ammuli.uion reserve, aud 
another 100 with the hospital equipment, 
over a narrow and broken path along the 
river bank, the worst portion being a mere 
cornice of rocK above the Nule, where men 
ana animals had to move cautiously one by 
one in the darkness. The result was, of 
course, long and weary halts, slow short 
mounts, and though we started at 4 it was 
nearly 2 A. M. when the rear guard, with 
the last of the camels, reached the bivouac, 
between eleven and twelve miles south of 
Akasheh, near the deserted village of Sar- 
kamaéto, 

There are two routes from Akasheh to 
Ferxeh, (1) the desert route by a series of 
sandy khors east of the mass of rocky hills, 
of which Dal Mountain is the highest point 
and Jebel Ferkeh the southern summit; (2) 
the river route, partly by rocky and sandy 
khors in the desert on the western side of 
the hills, partly near or upon the river 
bank. Its last three miles is a plain be- 
tween Sarkamatto and Ferkeh, ‘sloping 
from the hiils to the river bank. The des- 
ert route was the really easy route for an 
army. The river route seemed all but im- 
possible, and was therefore carelessly 
watched by the enemy. So the Sirdar chose 
it for his main advance. 

The Sirdar’s plan was to send Major 
Burn-Murdoch up the desert route with a 
mounted force, composed of one battery of 
horse artillery; S00 sabres, cavalry; 670 rifies, 
camel corps; ili oOficers and men Or ine 
Twelfth Soudanese, mounted on transport 
camels till they reached the actual scene of 
action, and two Maxim guns. In all, Burn- 
Murdoch had some 2,500 men. They were to 
be in position on the hills east of Ferkeh by 
4:30 A. M. on Sunday, concealing their 
presence from the enemy, keeping so far 
back as to be out of the field of fire of the 
river column, and opening with their ar- 
tillery as soon as they heard their guns. 
At about 5 A. M. they were to use their ar- 
tillery and Maxims to break up from the 
flank any attempt of the enemy to mass for 
a charge, and when Ferkeh was taken they 
were to have the cavalry and camel men 
ready to fall on the flank of the retiring 
dervishes, and pursue southward, the ob- 
ject being to destroy and capture all their 
force. 

The Sirdar himself had in the river route 
column the following force: Two mule and 
camel batteries, (12 guns,) two Max.ms, and 
Hunter Pasha’s infantry division of three 
brigades. The Brigadiers and their_regi- 
ments were: First Brigade (Lewis Bey)— 
Third Egyptians, Fourth Egyptians, Tenth 
Soudanese; Second Brigade, (MacDonald 
Bey)—Ninth Soudanese, Eleventh Soudan- 
ese, Thirteenth Soudanese; Third Brigade, 
(Maxwell Bey)—Second Egyptians, Seventh 
Egyptians, and Eighth Egyptians. In all 
the river column mustered over 7,000 men. 
They were to halt near Sarkamaito and 
bivouac without fires. There was to be 
no noise of any kind, no lights, not so 
much as a burning cigarette tip; no bugles 
were to sound, and, if any of the enemy’s 
patrols were met they were to be bay- 
oneted, no rifles being discharged on any 
account. The troops were to be ready to 
attack Ferkeh at 5 A. M. 

The discipline of the troops was excellent. 
The night march was absolutely silent, and 
at the bivouac it was hard to realize that 
7,000 men were around one in the darkness. 
The camels (which no power on earth can 
keep silent) were kept well to the rear in 
a rocky hollow. I got just one hour of 
sleep on the sand by the track, and at 3 
A. M. was getting breakfast and preparing 
to move. 

A few minutes before 4 I mounted my 
horse and rode forward. I soon found the 
Third Brigade, marching in darkness and 
silence, and rode with them till the dawn 
began, about 4:30, when I gradually worked 
my way nearer the front of the long in- 
fantry column. The light had increased, so 
that one could see the bold plateau of Fer- 
keh Mountain against the sky in front to 
the left, and the shadowy line of palms 
along the river on the right—between was 
a narrow sandy plain with scattered rocks. 

Daylight came quickly, but at 5 all was 
still silent in front. I was then about one 
and a half miles north of Ferkeh, and it 
struck me the place must have been evacu- 
ated in the night. But the fact was that 
the dervish outposts were in the broken 
ground a few hundred yards in advance of 
the village, and did not sight our leading 
brigade till we were close up. But just at 
5:09 came a patter of rifle shots, and then 
the deep boom of one of Burn-Murdoch’s 
guns from beyond Jebel Ferkeh. A minute 
later one of our own mountain batteries 
was in action on the rocky slope west of 
the hill, and one heard volley firing from 
Lewis’s brigade. 

I put my horse to a sharp canter so long 
as the ground allowed, and made for the 
slope between the mountain and the vulage, 
which seemed to promise a good view. As 
I passed aivne the column, it was pleasant 
to see how the men were quickening the 
pace. They evidently meant business. 

We had heard Hammuda’s corps was 
about 4,000 strong. It certainly seemed 
to me that there was even a larger force 
pitted against us, but in the broken ground 
they held it was not easy to estimate their 
numbers accurately. The village ran for 
a mile along the river—well-built, clay- 
walled houses, with numerous straw tukuls 
for the extra force assembled there—and 
on an island a great castellated structure 
partly in ruin. Three large mounds of 
clay rose among the rocks on the east 
side of the place. 

The First Brigade, under Lewis, was 
advancing against the north end of the 
village, the Egyptians near the river, the 
Third leading, the Tenth Soudanese on their 
left MacDonald’s Soudanese brigade was 
pushing forward between the village and 
the hills, and as space was made for it, 
Maxwell’s Egyptian brigade pushed in be- 
tween the First and Second, so as to form 
the centre. The whole then pivoted on 
its right so as to close in upon the north 
and east of the village, while Burn-Mur- 
doch’s camel men of the Twelfth worked 
forward along the hills to bring its south 
approaches under fire. 

The dervishes made a hard fight. Sur- 
prised they might be, but there was not a 
vestige of panic. Thelr spearmen tried 
to check the advance of the Second Bri- 
gade, but the sharp and steady volleys 
of the Soudanese and the fire of our guns 
and Maxims from the hills drove them 
back. They never even succeeded in mass- 
ing outside the rocks they held. On our 
right the dervish cavalry charged Lewis’s 
Egyptian battalions, and were met and 
beaten back with two heavy volleys. 

So far there had been a pattering fire of 
dervish rifles from various points in the 
rocky ground before us, but now the Jeha- 
dia, their trained black troops, tried to ad- 
vance against our left. I should say there 
were fifteen to eighteen hundred of them. 
They formed a dense line so far as I could 
see, three deep, and for a few minutes their 
fire was heavy and rapid. They came on 
boldly out of cover, and along their black 
line one saw a ceaseless blaze of fire from 
right to left, each man loading and pulling 
trigger as fast as he could. 

It was the critical moment of the fight. 
Would the long, thin Une of the Egyptian 
Army hold its own? Yes; steady volleys an- 
swered the rapid fire of the Jehadia, and 
then from the hills came the rattling din of 
our Maxims and the ge ad voice of the 
guns, and the shrapnel burst into white 
rings of smoke just in front of the dervish 
line. 

Such a storm of fire was never seen in the 
Soudan before, and the wonder was that the 
Jehadia held their own for even a few min- 
utes. As a spectacle it was magnificent. 
The village, the bright river all bathed in 
the morning yuetient. the contending lines, 
bright with fire flashes and wreathed in 
smoke, and Ferkeh Mountain sending back 
the echoes of the guns from its dark preci- 


pices. 
- Hurrah! the Jehadia are retiring, taking 
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guns send a storm of shells into the village, 
and then the three brigades close in upon 
it, and we can see a great hollow square 
before us. The lines were dressed as if for 
a review. The men on the left and right 
faces fired steadily, half lett and half right. 
But neither the artillery preparation for the 
attack nor the volley firing lasted long. The 
Sirdar meant to save ammunition. The 
word was. given, and in our fellows went 
with the bayonet, and gradually cleared the 
place from north to south. 

There were some tough hand-to-hand 
fights in the lanes and in the houses. In 
one corner alone of the great village we 
counted 126 dervish dead. By 6:30 o’clock 
Ferkeh was ours, and then we heard the 
fire of the pursuit rolling away southward, 
and on the other bank the skirmishing of 
our friendlies hunting down those who had 
swum across. 

Hammuda was found dead outside the vil- 
lage. He must have been killed early in 
the fight. None of the British officers was 
hit—a wonderful escape, for they were in 
the saddle in the firing line, and the dervish 
Remingtons being mostly cut down to car- 
bine length, carried high. 

There are several dervish wounded in 
the field hospital. It is no easy matter to 
help them, as the wounded dervish has an 
ugly habit of jumping up and stabbing any 
one who approaches him. I myself saw our 
principal medical officer, Hunter, go out 
with the stretcher men to save a wounded 
dervish, but one of the men kept his rifle 
ready. The women seem to have been 
mostly sent away. One child, a boy, lay 
dead in the village, kided by a chance shot. 
The women who remained were laughing 
and joking with the soldiers, and most of 
the prisoners were anxiously inquiring 
whether they could not enlist in our Sou- 
danese regiments. 

The village is full of dead, for the bayo- 
net and Martini volleys at close quarters 
make very sure work. In all the hollows 
of the broken ground dervishes are lying 
dead or wounded. In one I found six dead 
in a row, killed by the Maxim. 

All through the village the dead lay in 
and near the houses, mostly with a look of 
repose on their faces, which had not the 
collapsed look of men who have died of 
disease. Even where the.wounds were 
terrible the face seemed in repose. On a 
sloping path at the north end of the vil- 
lage a bearded man lay dead, his back to 
the slope, so that he seemed to face me 
as I urged my horse up it. The rignt side 
of his forehead was simply blown out by 
a Maxim bullet, but despite the gaping 
wound there was no sign of pain, terror, 
or excitement on the dead features. If 
the wound had been covered, one might 
have thought he was resting. There is not 
the ashy paleness of a dead European face. 

One hears of the rivers of blood shed on 
the battlefield. That is poetry. There was 
very little blood on most of the dead. Some- 
times it was hard to say where the wound 
was that had laid them low. In some of 
the houses there had been fierce fighting, 
and in one there was a heap of dead—six 
or cight—in the open courtyard. Some- 
times, too, one saw signs of the compleie- 
ness of our surprise—the cooking of the 
morning meal begun and suddenly inter- 
rupted as the storm of fire burst upon the 
village. , 

I a.d not realize the full boldness of our 
night march ‘till I saw in the daylight the 
rough, stony track and the narrow ledges 
of rock above the river which we had trav- 
ersed in the darkness of Saturday night. 
Near this pass, as I rode inside the belt of 
palms on the river bank, a man in a very 
suspicious dress came out of the bush. It 
looked very like the new ornamented jibbas 
I had seen on several of the Mahdist dead 
and prisoners a few hours before. I loosed 
my pistol in its holster, and then, affecting 
a coolness I did not feel, wished him good 
day. He returned my greeting and saluted 
me, and then I used my small stock of 
Arabic to exchange a few remarks with 
him. He expressed great delight at hearing 
of the dervish defeat, but my friends here 
thought he was a dervish fugitive. He re- 
tired into the bush as I rode away. 

A little further on I had a narrow escape 
from an undoubted dervish, probably a 
scout cut off by our advance. He was on 
my track, and it would have been a ques- 
tion of a tired man with a revolver against 
a dervish spear, had not three of the friend- 
lies happily come in s ght and sent him rac- 
ing for his life up one of the khors. The 
friendlies are everywhere in the hills, and 
are now making a clean sweep of all the 
stray dervishes to be found in them. 

THialf-way to Akasheh I was overtaken by 
a cavalry soldier riding with a dispatch, 
and the rest of our journey we made to- 
gether. After to-day, I take it, the desert 
and river routes to Ferkeh will be as safe 
as a London street, for the “ friendlies ’”’ 
have just (9:30 A. M.) marched in 136 der- 
vish prisoners, cagtured at various points 
southeast of Akasheh. A few who were so 
foolish as to resist capture were shot, but 
the news.of Ferkeh generally produced a 
prompt surrender. 





COOKS MUST COOK FOR DUCKS. 


Valuable Contribution to the Servant 
Question from an English Court, 


From The London Telegraph. 

Register Fox had before him mcently 
the case of Webber and Webber vs. Sul- 
livan, an action brought by a cook against 
her master, who resides at Purley. 

Mr. 8. G. Edridge appeared for the piaint- 
iff, and, in claiming £3, said his client had 
previously occupied good positions in high 
circles as cook, and some two years ago 
she entered the service of the defendant. 
On May 28 she was ordered by Mr. Sul- 
livan to cook some potatoes, but as they 
were for the fowls she dec.ined. She was 
then told to pack up her clothes and leave. 
Defendant refused to pay her one month’s 
salary in lieu of notice. 

The Register—What is your peint? 

Mr. Edridge submitted that it was an 
unlawful order. Some few weeks previ- 
ously a similar application had been made 
to plaintiff, when she reiused, but it was 
then explained that this would be the only 
occasion, and she then consented. On May 
27 a quantity cf potatoes was seni up Lo 
her to cook for the fowls. Mrs. Webber 
at once informed defendant’s wife that 
sne was not engaged tu cook food for 
cowls and p.gs, but for Christians. De- 
fendani repiied, ‘If you don’t do it, 
must pack up your things and go.’”’ In 
consequence of this, p.aintuff and her hus- 
bane left. 4 

Mr. sullivan, the defendant, said that 
each Spring he reared a number of chick- 
ens and ducks. Unless the potacto2s Icft 
irom iast year’s crop were cooked for 
ine fowls and pigs, he should have had 
to throw them away. When plaintiff en- 
tered his employ he had no sculiery maid, 
and in order to keep ner he obtained 
one, so that it was not absolutely neces- 
sary for her to have cooked the pota- 
toes herself unless she wished. 

Plaintiff, having given evidence, was 
cross-examinea She said she had cooked 
rice for the fowls before, but she wou.d 
swear that she had never made a mash 
for a cow or the sow. She hai not cooked 
potatoes for the ducks. Mrs. Sullivan gave 
ner no undertaking when engaged that 
she should not cook for fowls, but she drew 
the line at ducks, chickens, cows, ard the 


vg. 

Miss Emily Diddle was called to give 
evidence ae te the customary duties of a 
eook. She said she had ween cook to the 
Duke of Bedford, and had prepared pota- 
toes and r.ce for pigs and poultry, and 
did not think it beneath her position to 


do so. 

Mr. Edridge--I am overwhelmed by such 
et ecments.. Continuin , he submitted that 
it was not a proper order to givea cook. 

The Register held that the order was 
a reasonable one. There would be judg- 
ment for the defendant, with costs. 

Defendant—I don’t want costs. 





Writer’s Pride. 


From Chambers’s Journal. 

Dickens has told us of the keen emotion 
{hat overcame him on seeing in print his 
first “‘ effusion,” as he styled it, which he 
had dropped stealthily one evening at twi- 
light, with fear and trembling, into a dark 
letter box, in a dark office, up a dark 
court in Fleet Street; and how, when it 
appeared next morning, he went for half 
an hour into Westminster Hall, ‘‘ because 

eyes were so dimmed with joy and 
pride that they could not bear the street. 
Charles Mathews the elder describes the 
delight with which he gazed on the first 
proof of his translation of The Princess 
of Cleves,’ which appeared by monthly 
installments in The Lady’s Magazine, as 
“ boundless,” and how he fancied the eyes 
of Europe were upon him, and that the 
ladies who subscribed to that periodical 
would unite 1n calling on the editor to in- 
sist on ‘C. M.” declaring himself. 

Poor Waydon has left a vivid record of 
the fluster of elation with which he greeted 
the result of his having dropped a little 
composition into the letter box of The Ex- 
aminer. ‘‘ Never,” he writes, ‘shall I for- 
get that Sunday morning. In came the 

per, wet and uncut; in went the paper 

nife—cut, cut, cut. Affecting not to be 
interested, I turned the pean open to dry, 
and to my certain immortality beheld, with 
a delight not to be expressed, the first sen- 
tence of my letter. I put down the paper, 
walked about the room, looked at Macbeth, 


(a print on the wall,) made the tea, but-- 


tered the toast, put in the sugar, with that 
inexpressible suppressed chuckle of delight 
which always attends a condescending re- 
linquishment of an anticipated rapture till 
one is perfectly ready. ho has not falt 
this? Who has not done this?” 








NINETY-NINE OF EVERY HUNDRED 
CUBANS ARE FOES OF SPAIN. 


Having Prevented the Manufacture 
of Sugar This Year, the Rebels 
Have Nop Determined to Stop the 
Raising of Cane Next Season—An 
English Observer’s Comments on 
the Outrages Committed by the 
Royal Troops. 


Mr. Charles Akers, the correspondent of 
The London Times, whose letters from 
Cuba have been notable alike for fairness, 
accuracy, and interest, continues to de- 
scribe the situation on the island as that 
naturally produced by the rebellion of a 


whole people against tyrants not less 
stupid than corrupt. Why the Spanish au- 
thorities allow him to remain in Cuba is 
incomprehensible. Fle writes with great 
moderation, and, as the loyal subject of a 
colonizing Government, is disposed to sym- 
pathize with the difficulties and when pos- 
sible to excuse the severities of Spain to a 
degree somewhat trying to American read- 
ers, for whom the word “rebel” has a 
good as well as a bad meaning, but he 
tells the facts and draws from them logical 
deductions. Therefore are his letters about 
the most impressive arraignments of Span- 
ish policy that have been written, for, 
while avoiding all exaggeration, they yet 
form graphic pictures in which are to be 
seen a patriotic people struggling with de- 
termined bravery against their cruel and 
heartless oppressors. And Mr. Akers now 
admits that they are almost certain to suc- 
ceed. The only ends to the contest that he 
can see are the expulsion of the Spanish 
and ultimate annexation to the United 
States, or else such concessions to the reb- 
els as Spain cannot make without humili- 
ating herself to a degree utterly incompat- 
ible with Iberian character. Under date 
of June 6 Mr. Akers says: 


Of warlike operations during the past 
Week there is little to tell. The Spanish 
troops can do nothing in such weather as 


Wwe have experienced for the last few days. | 
Heavy downpours of rain make marching | 


through this roadle3s country almost an 
impossibility for infantry, and difficult and 
Gaangerous for cavalry. This wet weather 
may now be expected to continue until 
October next, and while it lasts active of- 
fensive action against the rebels is not 
probable. 

As yet there is not much sickness among 
the troops in the western part of the 
island, but from the eastern section come 
reports of a good deal of fever and other 
disease. 

Several slight skirmishes have recently 
occurred. Although the official notices in- 
variably claim a victory in every encoun- 
ter that takes place, the result of such en- 
gagements in no way weakens the rebellion, 
and the natural deduction is that these 
official notices are very highly colored and 
not to be relied upon for any great degree 
of accuracy. There is some talk of a com- 


bined movement of the troops in the prov- } 


ince of Pinar del Rio, under the command 
of Gen. Gonzalez Mufoz, against the rebel 
army under Antonio Maceo. But such 
movements have been so long talked of and 
never attempted that people here will only 
believe in them when they are actually ac- 
complished. 

My reports from the Provinces of Santa 
Clara, Puerto Principe, and Santiago are 
to the effect that the country is entirely 
in the hands of the rebels. From Santiago 
there is further news that the rebel Jeaders 
have issued orders that no sugar shall be 
made next year, and that the canefields 
are not to be cultivated. During the past 
year in these districts the planters were 
allowed to work estates and factories on 
payment of an indemnity to th? rebeis. 
Now they are compietely stoppeu. In the 
Province of Pinar del Rio some ngotiations 
have been set afoot to obtain permission 
from Antonio Maceo to allow tobacco to 
be planted for next year’s crop, but noth- 
ing definite has yet been settled; unless 
some arrangement is made with the rebels 
by August next there will be no tobacco 
crop worth speakinre of in 1597 ; 

The Cubans complain bitterly of their 
treatment by the Spanish officials, both 
civil and military. Doubtless many harsh 
measures are adopted from time to time, 
and instances occur, as the one mentioned 
in my letter of last week, where atrocities 
are committed. It is hardly possible that 
such should not be the case in exist.ng cir- 
cumstances. Certainly 99 out of every 100 
Cubans are rebels; they may not be fighting 
in the field, but they are rebels none the 
less, and sympathize witn the rebellion. In 
every case these Cubans would a’‘d the revo- 
lution if chance fell their way to do so. 

The Spaniards know these facts, and, hav- 
ing this knowledge, most naturally look 
upon most Cubans with suspicion. I do not 
blame them for so acting as long as non- 
combatants are not made the v'ctims of 
deliberate brutal handling. After careful 
inquiry I must again repeat that I do not 
consider that the wholesale charges of 
cruelty made against the Spanish officers 
and men by the Cubans are justified by act- 
ual facts. 

On the other hand, it is well to remember 
that the Cuban methods of treating the 
Spaniards are not conducive to cordial} 
friencship. A rebel leader issues an order 
that no provisions or forage shall be taken 
to a town; a peaceable Spaniard may be 
pursuing his ordinary vocation and carry- 
ing produce to the town for sale; if caught 
by the rebels his goods are forfeited, and 
he is warned that if found repeating the 
offense he will be hanged—and hanged he 
is to the nearest tree when caught a seco! 
time. Acts such as these are pt to .pr 
voke reprisals. In what country in the 
world would they not do so, ie 

In a former communication I alluded to 
the fact that the rebels were accused of us- 
ing explos've bullets in their fights with 
the Spanish troops. Since making further 
inquir.es on the matter, I feel convneed that 
this is not the case. The wounded men 
brought to Havana and supposed to. have 
been hit by these bullets are not hurt in 
the way such a bullet would hurt them. 
Then, again, the cost of all kinds of ex- 
plosive bullets is too great to admit of any 
large supply being in the hands of the 
rebels. Two or three men may have express 
rifles and a few cartr’dges, but the facts I 
have mentioned preclude the idea that the 
rebels are to any extent armed with such 
weapons. 

It has been a mystery to me how men of 
standing and wealth could have g:ven coun- 
tenance to a rebellion conducted on the 
lines of this one in Cuba. The following 
letter, from a prominent man who is heart 
and soul with the rebeds, throws some light 
on the matter: 

The article in The London Times of May 16 
has been duly anpreciated among us, consider- 
ing that you take an impartial view of what is 
going on in Cuba. On two points we differ 
from you. With reference to atrocities and arson 
at the hands of the Spanish troops, we can give 
you all the requisite proof whenever you may so 
esire. 
raee prophecy as to Cuba’s future, should she 
attain her independence, is, in truth. only a 
prophetic surmise but it may be that you are 
right. . In all probability our thinking men would 
never have approved of our cutting loose from 
Spain, in spite of her misgovernment and other 
crimes, had it not been that the United States 
is but six hours distant from us. Should your 
prediction turn out true, then so much the bet- 
ter. Our annexation to the United States would 
come the quicker, and this is the uitimate hope 
of all of us who desire the happiness and pros- 
perity of this country. To obtain this end the 
only possible road lies through our achieving 
our independence and expelling the Spanish 
trocps from our shores. This is the work that 
Maximo Gomez and Antonio Maceo have in hand. 

In a communication to The London Times, 
dated Sept. 21 of last year, in connection 
with the question of the pussible independ- 
ence of Cuba, I said: 

The civil war, constant disturbances, and the 
general turmoil certain to ensue if Spain be 
forced to retire would inevitably bring one out- 
come, The white population, tired of continual 
broilings, must petition the United States to 
protect them and let them live in peace. Pro- 
tection in these circumstances can only mean 
annexation, and, much as this may be opposed 
to present ideas of American politicians, it Is 
easy to foresee that the United States could not 
afford to allow a perpetual condition of riot to 
exist on her borders. 

My opinion of las: year is stronger to- 
day than it was when I then expressed it. 
The independence of Cuba is only the step- 
ping stone to her annexation to the United 
States. 

The question: of self-government for Cuba 
is constantly discussed in official circles. 
The violent opposition put forward to such 
a radical measure when I last year called 
attention to its necessity has now vanished. 
But to bring about a peace on the lines 
of constitutional government granted by 

ain to Cuba needs immediate negotla- 
tion between the Spanish authorities and 
the rebel leaders. To this Spanish offical- 
dom is opposed, their pride being pricked 
-at the idea of thus formally recognizing the 
strength of the rebellion. I do not wish 
to hurt the feelings of the Spanish people, 
but they must understand once for all that 
to successfully implant a measure of home 
rule which will satisfy the Cubans means 
that Spain must put her pride in her 

et for the moment. 
other point — difficult of arrange- 
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'TAE RISING OF A PEOPLE 











ment is the debt. For Cuba to take oo! OUR ARTISTS BERLIN 


her shoulders the whole amount of the 
obligations now outstanding against her is 
an impossibility. Moreover, the Cubans 
argue that it would be unjust to ask them 
to assume the responsibility of the entire 
debt, inasmuch as quiteone-half of the 
indebtedness has been created by Spain 
during 1895 and 1896, for the purposes of 
this ban war. 

Then, again, prominent Cubans I have 
consulted cal! attention to the fact that 
Cuba has in no way benefited by the so- 
called Cuban debt; no public works have 
been given to the country; little or noth- 
ing has been done for education; no assist- 
ance has been offered to Cuban industries 
in times of distress. Cuba has been made 
to pay for Spanish war expenses In Santo 
Domingo, Mexico, and other places. Tak- 
ing all these facts into consideration, it 
would seem that the objection of the 
Cubans to taking over the total obligations 
now outstanding is well founded. 


BISMARCK AND LI HUNG CHANG, 


ote eee 





Their Interview Was Amusingly Seri- 
ous and Peppered with Compliments. 


Berlin Dispatch in The London Standard. 

On the occasion of Li Hung Chang’s visit 
to Prince Bismarck yesterday (June 26) 
both statesmen wore their highest decora- 
tions—Li, the famous Yellow Jacket, which 
only he and his Emperor wear at present; 
and Prince Bismarck, the Grand Cross of 
the Red Eagle, with crown, sceptre, and 
sword, which is now a unique honor, as the 
old Emperor William conferred it on no 
one but himself and his Chancellor, It is 
brought out only on great occasions. Bis- 
marck’s other orders were the Star of the 
Biack Eagle and the Iron Cross, ‘Li Hung 
Chang was, as usual, supported when walk- 
ing by two Chinese servants, who saved 
him from a bad fall while crossing the line 
at Friedrichsruh, when one of his feet 
caught in a rail. 

The two veteran statesmen saluted each 
other with low bows, and Bismarck, after 
shaking hands, said: ‘I fee] highly hon- 
ored by your visit. It is a great pleasure 
f-r me to see the greatest and most cele- 
brated statesman of your country.” 

The Viceroy contempiaied the Prince with 
unqisgu.sed aamuration, and, after a pause 
remarked: “Now that I have seen your 
serenity s eye, I futly understand your 
greatness, though I kiiew that 1 was to see 
to-day the hero of many successes,” 

athe ex-Chanceilor replied that he rejoiced 
to welcome in him a contemporary who 
aiso had achieved great successes. 

‘““But not nearly so important as your 
Serenity’s,’’ Li interrupted. 

* Weil, every One does his duty,”’ said the 
Prince, 

“In one’s own country, yes; but the suc- 
cesses wnich your serenity has achieved 
were achieved not for your own country 
alune,”’ f 

‘The conversation was carried on for some 
time standing, but on noticing how painful 
tne Position was for the Viceroy, Prince 
i.Smarck invited him 
side drawing room, while his party were 
introauced and invited to luncheon. 

The Prince escorted Li Hiung Chang to the 
Place of honor on his right, and next tu tae 
Viceroy sat herr Hanneken, who acted as 
interpreter. The meai lasted till nearly 3 
o'c10cK, and the taik was very animated. 
The Prince briefly toasted his guest, who, 
in tne course of conversation, said: ‘ The 
purpose of my visit is .o ask your Serenity’s 
audvice.’’ 

me What advice?”’ asked Prince Bismarck. 

- How can Wwe best reform China?”’ 

cy cannot judge of that from here.” 

How, then, can IL act. successfully 
against the Court in Pekin?” 

“One cannot act against the Court. No 
Minister can resist the will of the ruler; 
he only executes it, or gives advice.’ 
ae how can the ruier’s wiili be cerried 

*“Only on the basis of an army. It may 
be quite small, not more than 60,000 men, 
pernaps, but it must be good.” 

“We have the men,” replied the Viceroy, 
“but the training is wanting. Nothing 
has been done in this direction since the 
laiping rebellion, which maue secure the 
throne of the present dynasty—that is to 
say, for thirty years. I have striven in vain 
against this levnargy. 1 have now seen 
the finest army in the world, that of Ger- 
many. Though I shall no longer be able 
to expend means of my own, which were 
at my disposal as Viceroy, I shall do what 
i cun to act up to your Serenity’s advice. 
We must reorganize, and we must do it 
with the heip of Prussian officers and on 
the Prussian model.’”’ 

“ The army," remarked the Prince,-‘* need 
not be distributed all over the country. It 
is necessary only to have it at one’s dis- 
posal at any moment, and to create means 
of communication in order to throw the 
force quickly and easily from one point to 
another.” 

The conversation then turned to German 
questions and foreign politics. ‘The Prince 
spoke appreciativeiy of Prince Hohenlvuhe, 
with whom he had been close friends for 
thirty years. He said that he had aiways 
been interested in Cthina, and had endeay- 
ored to draw closer to her. He had nego- 
tiated with the Marquess Tseng with that 
object at Kissingen in 1884, 

Li inquired very sympathetically after the 
Prince’s health, and asked him if he slept 
weil, to which his host replied that he very 
often did not get enough rest at nieht. Herr 
Detring remarked that Li suffered severely 
from facial pains, and the Prince rep.ied: 
“It is not pain that I suffer from so much 
as want of rest at night. The longer | 
can sleep in the morning the better I am 
for the rest of the day.” 

After lunch, the Prince lit his pipe, and 
the conversation became- more uncon- 
strained, while Herr Cranach, the artist, 
took a number of sketches and photographs, 
Later, on the terrace, several more photo- 
graphs were taken, including one of Li 
Hung Chang and the Prince together. Li 
questioned his host about his walking pow- 
ers, and the Prince replied: 

“The radius of my walks 
shorter every year.” 

“Then why don’t you have yourself 
wheeled about?’ asked the Viceroy, who 
seems to relisn this mode of locomotion. 
Prince Bismarck answered: ‘‘One must 
take exercise, for it is necessary for the 
body, and one must walk as long as one 
can.”’ 

Before bidding his guests farewell the 
Prince asked them to -write something in 
his album. Li filled a whole page with 
Chinese writing to the following effect: 

** After hearing with admiration for more 
than thirty years of the fame of the great- 
est statesman of the present century, it 
gives me unspeakab!e pleasure to see his 
Serenity Prince Bismarck at his country 
house at Friedrichsruh, during my _ ex- 
traordinary mission in Europe, and to write 
my name in this book in commemoration 
of this happy event.’’ 

Prince Bismarck accompanied the Viceroy 
to his carriage, and they bade each othera 
hearty farewell, amid the cheers of the by- 
standers. 


is getting 





“A REVOLUTIONARY GROUP.”? 


From The American Banker. 


It may be that the agricultural classes 
have discovered a remedy for the removal 
of their economic disadvantages in the free 
coinage of silver. tut the aemand of the 
silver party for the introduction of this 
anacea is not less earnest than the de- 
mand of its immediate predecessor for the 
use of paper to be issued by the Govern- 
ment ‘‘in quantities sufficient for the wants 
of trade.”” This was once thought to be 
the true remedy, and its advocacy is stil) 
very generally found among those who 
have now so enthusiastically combined for 
unlimited silver coinage. If the sentiment 
which unites these elements is analyzed it 
will be found to have Its basis in the crude 
notion that a mere increase of the medium 
of exchange is invariably the same thing 
as an increase in purchasing power. And, 
incidentally, a rise of prices, which, ac- 
cording to the quantitative theory, must 
follow a large and continuous o ut of 
silver, will enable debtors to settle with 
less difficulty than under existing condi- 
tions. But the cost of all things being 
higher than formerly, the advantages which 
farmers expect to secure from the advanced 
prices of their own products will not ap- 
pear in quite so roseate a light as they do 
now in theory. The temper, however, of 
the silver party is no longer reasonable. 
And this is the dangerous symptom in the 
present agitation. Already there are 
threats that if the blessings of free-silver 
co.nage,. aS they are conceived by iosi 
advocates of that policy, do not materialize 
it will be because of the turpitude of cer- 
tain powerful classes domiciled in the Kast, 


and that it will then be the business of ® 


the West and South to exterminate that 
hindrance. In a word, the silver party is 
rapidly degenerating into a merely revo- 
lutionary group, all the more serious that 
many of its leaders are inspired by a mis- 
taken, but none the less real, philanthropic 
zea) for the emancipation of a class which 
they believe to be in hopeless servitude 
to the wealth and power of a few Eastern 
States. For this reason it is well that the 
issue upon which the people are to decide 
be an unequivocal one, so that it may be 
seen that there are many sections within 
the very territory which is said to be thus 
affected which do not approve either of 
free-silver coinage as a measure for’ pro- 
moting the social status of the farmers or 
of the sectional sentiment which regards 
the East as the enemy of Western and 
Southern progress. 


to sit duwn in tne | 





NOT REPRESENTATIVE, BUT A NOTA» 
BLE SHOWING. ‘ 


the 


Americans a2 Some<« 


German Critics in 
Work of the 
thing Not European—Names of the 
Exhibitors and Descriptions of 
Thetr Pictures—Melichers’s “ fame 
fly” Has Been Purchased by the 


State—A Scene from New-York. 


Recognize 


BeRLIN, June 27.—Tho International Art 
Exhibition, in honor of the two hundredth 
vear of the Royal Academy of Arts in Bers 
sin, has been completed through the ar- 
rival of the Austrian contingent, together 


with that of other works of sculpture and 
painting, of which the absence left gaps 
on the opening day. 

The illustrated catalogue has appeared, 
bearing on its cover the same design, by A. 
Zick, which is used for the iarge placards 
announcing the show. Zick’s figure of Art 
is a woman seated in an easy pose, with 
feet and upper body nude and head cov- 
ered by a veil. Her right hand rests on 
@ small shield charged with the bear of 
Berlin, and she noids a platter on her lap 
with the left. from the platter an eagle, 
partly concealed py the woman’s body, but 
.ts expanded wings furming a background 
for her, appears to be eating something. 
But from under the plaiter sticks oul @ 
lion’s paw, and trom under the shield comes 
a lion’s tail. 

On further study it then is seen that 
there is no eagle, but that the creature is 
a griffon. The momentary puzzle consti- 
tu.ces the mistake a clever designer has 
made in an otherwise excellent piece of 
work. The lines of the woman’s profile, 
bust draperies, and limbs are all fine, and 
the somposition is noble and handsomely 
distributed. But he should have been con- 
tent with an eagle, and refrained from the 
addition of wild beast fuot and tail, or else 
he chould nave made the head of the create 
ure more like the heraldic griffon in oraer 
to Knit tail and paw naturally together in 
the beholder’s mind. 

The Art Exhibition suffers somewhat se- 
riously through the Industrial Fuir at the 
other end of the city. Here, too, art is the 
pretext, while eating, drinking, and musio 
t are the real lodestunes tor tnousands of 
natives and foreiguers. The gardens about 
the picture gaileries are capavie of acvoms 
moduating a vast throng, who iisten to gu 
regimental bands and mu} pass the bette 
part of the afternoon and nignt there if tuey 
cave to. There are ponds, fountains, hows 
ers—and several restuurunts! But Hagene 
beck’s trained wild beasts, the murine pup-= 
pet show, the wild biack men froin tne 
Cameroons, the Sudanese, Syrians, Greeks, 
Kigyptians, and Hebraic Levantines in “ Caie 
ro,’” (pronounced nere with the Arabic gut- 
tural K and in three syliabies,) have put 
the nose of poor Art out of joint, notwith- 
Standing the fact that she has here a de- 
cidedly royal and imperial prestige, while 
industry is considered to stnack of the une 
courtworthy and the parveuu. 

The iliustrated catalogue has reproduc- 
tions of pictures by Miss Elizabeth Nourse 
and by Messrs. Gay, Siewart, oisbing, al- 
exander, Bridgman, Pearce, McEwen, and 
Meichers. Few American pictures have been 
sold, but artists and critics are not stinted 
ij in their praise of the quality of the work, 
' Some of the former distinguish easily 
enough the something not European which 
appears in paintings by these men and wo- 
men, though they have studied and re- 
mained in a- French or Dutch atmospnere 
and show their affinity with French or 
Dutch masters. 

There is little {maginativeness exhibited 
by the Americans from Paris; rarely is 
there a story told, or at the most more than 
hinted. Yet to the technical mastery of the 
brush which most o¢ them display there is 
added a certain brightness and serenity of 
mind which is particularly pleasing here. 

A discriminating artist told me that he 
Was ueepiy iunupressed with the ceriainty, 
the sureness, of the American work. e 
explained his meaning by saying that they 
seemed to have measured perfectly their 
own powers of workmanship, decided on 
what they wished to do, iimited their field 
to suit, and then performed their feat with 
the greatest ease and mastery. 

it may be that there wus something of 
the race feeling and of race prejudice un- 
derneath this estimate. It may be that 
the. German, while profoundly antagonistic 
to everything and everybody non-German, 
is less averse to the American than to the 
I’renchman, because the Teutonic element 
in the American appeais to him uncon- 
sciously. The Frenchman often extorts by 
his work the German’s “reluctant admira- 
tion; but in the American’s work there is 
an admixture of something less fureign. 

Mr. Julius L. Stewart’s pictures of weil- 
bred people at christenings, in the bail- 
room, or on the decks of yachts, seem to 
be enjoyed, perhaps because German artistg 
rarely attelnplt sucn things. ‘Tne rich, clevei 
brush work of Mr. Julian Story, shown 
especially in his ‘** Singing Cavalier with 
Guitar,” so suggestive of Roybet, is also 
admired, but the painter who reaps the 
greatest harvest of praise is Mr. Melchers, 
who, in spirit, as well as in subjects, ap- 
proaches much nearer to Germany and 
the Germans than do any of the others. 
The clothes of his Dutch babies and smok- 
ing men and huysvrouws are not German, 
but their faces and expressions are often 
seen beyond the confines of Holiand, wher- 
ever tow-headed, biue-eyed brats and sol- 
emn, slow-moving peasants remain. In 
“sisters” he caught the height of 
juvenile and bucolic naiveté; in “ Palm 
Sunday ”’ the dull-witted girl seated fuil 
front face, with Bible in hand, has a kind 

f decorative bigness as well as a good 

eal of character. In ‘‘ Smoker and Child ” 
the father regards his toddling infant with- 
out enthusiasm, but with a certain bovine 
content. “The Family,” consisting of 
father, mother, and two young children, 
sums up the situation of a large part of 

Holland, the steady unimaginative part 
that does the werk of the country and KeeDs 
it the wealthy little Jand it is. This fine 
painting has been bought for the State 
out of a certain Share in the profit of last 
year’s exhibition, which was assigned to 
the association of Academicians, 

There is little buying of pictures here on 
the part of wealthy citizens, but the Stata 
and various societies do what they can. It 
is a pity that our genérous urt patrons do 
not oftener turn their attention to the buy- 
ing of pictures for public buildings when 
appropriate scenes appear at the exhibi- 
tions. Walter McEwen has one here which 
ought to hang in tne Mayor’s office at New- 
York, to wit, his ‘‘ City Tavern in New- 
York in the Year 1690." It is a capital 
piece of work, so far as typical figures are 
conceraed, the management of light and 
shade, and the look of historical possibility. 
In Berlin such pictures are bought in order 
that they may hang in some fitting place. 
The efforts of the Municipal Art Society to 
decorate some of the interiors of public 
buiidings in New-York ought to be followed 
up by individual benefactors who can af- 
ford to give such presents as this view of 
Old New-York. 

McEwen’s figures:in Dutch interiors are 
-not quite so massively painted as those by 
Melchers, but he allows himself more hu- 
man interest in ‘*‘ Love Making in Hol 
land,” for instance, where the lover sits 
smoking a pipe and stares Silently at the 
girl, in the presence of a cross-looking 
duenna. Mr. Walter Gay has a well-paint- 
ed but uninteresting Breton scene, with 
rows of seated peasant women; Henry E. 
Dey -a clever picture of the literary cook 
devouring a novel; Leon Delachaux, who hag 
moved to Paris, presents two very black 
interiors, with woman figures; William T. 
Dannat sends a brace of Spanish women; 
F. A. Bridgman offers six pictures of his 
eustomary kind; Henry J. Bisbins’s most 
notable cattle piece is a vigorously painted 
battle of bulls; John W. Alexander’s 
“Rest,” with its magnificent flow of lines 
in the lady’s drapery, draws much atten- 
tion, and his “ At the Piano” finds ad- 
mirers. 

“Lord” Edwin Weeks, as the catalogue 
dubs him, presents pictures from India and 
Persia, Harry von der Weyden has some 
pleasing shore and sky effects; Orrin Peck 
shows a lady’s portrait, while C. H. Pep- 
pr EF. H. Richardson, W. L. Dodge, Mrs. 

illa, Cabot Perry, Albert Herter, Floman 

Peixotto, E. M. Morris, and Prof, Carl 
Marr are represented Humphrey Johnston 
sends six charming color sketches of Span- 
ish origin, among which a seated lady, 
clad in a crushed strawberry gown, and a 
little ‘“‘ Drinking Man” are the _ best, 
Charles Sprague Pearce has four F agoes 
pieces, of which the largest is a ‘“ Saint 
Genevieve.” He has sold ‘The Mask.” 

The Americans are few in number com- 

ared with the exhibition at large, which 

s one of those unwieldy affairs containing 
thousands of pictures, like the old Salon 
in Paris, but they hold their own. They 
do not, of course, represent the art of the 


Nas 


sent Parisian America, for there is nothe 
ing here by Whistler. Sargent, Harrison, 
Rolshoven, Miss Cassatt, Mrs. Wentworth, 
and others of note. They are enough, how. 
ever, to indicate to those capable of under= 
8 that they are a force with whick 
it to reckon in future 








United States; indeed, they do not repre- — 
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A striking object iesson of the efficacy 
of wealth, when coupled with energy, en- 
as an adjunct 


is found in 


terprise. and philanthropy, 
business methods, 
of Steinway, 


to excellent 
that thriving town 
Serti.n -f Long Island City 
porated in Greater New-York. 
‘s the creation of William Steinway, 
it is through his efforts that what 
formerly a waste of land has been trans- 
formed in a comparatively short time into 
a flourishing town, containing a goodly 
nur-ber of thrifty manufactories, beauti- 
ful residences, handsome churches, a free 
circulating library, abundant public school- 
houses, a turn verein, with its hall and 
schools, and other public buildings. 

Within a quarter of a century that bar- 
ren strip of land on Long Island Sound, 
between Bowery Bay, Flushing Bay, and 
the East River, has been converted into 
valuable property for manufacturing, busi- 
ness, and residential purposes. Here can 
now be found abundant happy homes of 
workingmen, owned by these, and in not 
a few cases have these selfsame work- 
ingmen become the owners of a number 
of business and private houses, from which 
they are receiving a nice income. 

The project of building up the town of 
Steinway, like all other of the numerous 
enterprises guided by Mr. Steinway, has 
resulted in an unqualified success. It is a 
remarkable fact that every one of the en- 
terprises that Mr, Steinway has been con- 
nected with have met with success. And 
this fortunate outcome cannot be attributed 
to mere luck, for only by dint of his ex- 
cellent business management and his liberal 
methods have these results been attained. 

A busier man than William Steinway it 
would be difficult to find. Yet so system- 
atically does he arrange his affairs that he 
manages to find sufficient time to not only 
extricate his friends from embarrassing en- 
tanglements, but to give to many social 
and philanthropic insututions much person- 
al attention. Various matters of art and 
public welfare are fostered by him, and 
wtiatever he takes a personal interest in is 
pughed to a successful end, 

The reason that success generally attends 
ais undertakings is that he nas a wonderful 
faculty of grasping speedily the full scope 
of the matter placed before him. If the 
subject matter appeals to him he will in- 
terest himself, and while others would be 
considering ways and means he will act, 
and speedily bring about the desired re- 
sults. If, on the other hand, he finds that 
the subject is not feasible, he will dismiss 
it as such and devote his energy to his 
other affairs. Mr. Steinway never attempts 
impossibilities, although he has accom- 
plished much that to others seemed impos- 
sible. 

A more cheerful worker does not exist 
than William Steinway, although sixty 
years of age. He delights in hard work, 
and, although he performs daily what would 
seem a burden to most men, he is as cheer- 
ful and pleasant at the finish of his day’s 
work as if it had been a day of pleasure. 
A truly cordial handshake, a pleasant 
greeting, an inexhaustible stock of new and 
pertinent jokes, a wonderful memory, al- 
most infallible judgment of human nature, 
aterling business methods, a bright and 
sunshiny disppsition of such strength as to 
make it contagious, many and diversified 
talents, and a love for all arts, and, withal, 
generous sympathy for his fellow-men of all 
creeds, races, and nations, are the qualities 
which have endeared him to thousands of 
all classes, and to which may be attributed 
largely his uniform success in all matters. 

Associated with him in the develop- 
ment of 
known as North Beach are such well- 


now a 
and incor- 
The town 
and 
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that section of Long Island’ 





known men as George Ehret, Louis 
Von Bernuth, and many others, who have 
contributed their full quota toward bringing 
about the flourishing condition of the town 
of Steinway and its various institutions. 
Mr. Ehret has always proved a valuable 
collaborateur in all cases when interested 
with Mr. Steinway, and Mr. Von Bernuth 
has invariably proved an excellent execu- 
tant in engineering and carrying out the 
plans agreed upon. Under these circum- 
stances it will be readily understood why 
success always follows. ; 





TOWN OF STEINWAY. 


How a Waste of Land Was Ulilized 
for Manufacturing and Resi- 
dential Purposes, 


To the student of social economics and to 
those who are interested in the improve- 
ment of the relations between the employer 
and the employed, the Village of Stein- 
way, 
ed, perhaps, as an experiment, it has dem- 
onstrated by its marvelous growth and 
prosperity that cordial and sympathetic re- 
lations between the man who employs labor 
and the labor that he employs can be estab- 
lished and can be made to bear good fruit. 
In the case here referred to the result has 
even exceeded the expectations of the pro- 
jector, 

The question has often been asked how 
the Village of Steinway (now a part of 


Long Island City) came to be formed and 
unger what peculiar c.rcumstances and con- 
ditions the waste lands on which factories, 
dwellings, churches, a free circulating libra- 
ry, and other public beneficent institutions 
now stand, has been made to bloom as the 
rose. It is not generally known that the 
foundatior. of this village is due, in a great 
measure, to the labor troubles which had 
even twenty-five years ago interfered with 
and obstructed the work done at the Stein- 
way factory, on Fourth Avenue, between 
Fifty-second and Fifty-third Streets, in this 
city. There was a prvtracted strike at this 
factory in 1869 and also in 1872, and the 
services of a large force of police were re- 
quired tor several- weeks to protect the 
building and to guard from rsonal vio- 
lence the men who remained faithful to 
their employers, 

Even at that time the Steinway factory 
was the largest ot its kind in the world, 
and more men were employed in it than in 
any other factory in New-York or else- 
where. 

Speaking of ihe origin of Steinway 
village recently, Mr. William Steinway 
said: ‘*‘ For several years previous to 187U 
we had been looking for a plot of lana 
away from. the city, and yet within easy 
access of it, for the erection of an addi- 
tional factory, rendered necessary by the 
extension »f our business. There were two 
reasons why we sought a place outside the 
city. In the first place, we wished to es- 
cape the machinations of the Anarchists 
and Socialists, who even at that time— 
twenty-five years ago—were continually 
breeding discontent among our workmen 
and inciting them to strike. They seemed 
to make us a target for their attacks, and 
we felt that if we could withdraw our 
workmen from contact with these people 
and the other temptations of city life in 
the tenement districts they would be 
more content and their lot would be a 
happier one. Then, there was a growing 
demand for more room to extend our fa- 
cilities. The Fourth Avenue factory was 
inadequate for our wants, and we needed 
in addition shipping facilities. near the 
water and a basin in which logs could be 
stored in water to keep them moist and 
prevent them from cracking. We also need- 
ed large space for a lumber yard, a steam 
sawmill, and a foundry, and many other 
bapa adjuncts to our factory facili- 

es 


“After looking about for several years, 
we found the ideal spot at the place now 
known as Steinway. At that time it was a 
beautifu. garde. spot, surrounded by waste 
lands and vacant lots. It was partly wood- 
ed, and on a bluff stood the handsome man- 
sion of Benjamin F. rixe, the well-known 
optician. This 
of half a mile o 
canal, end plenty of room for our own 


is well worth close attention. Start- | 


roperty gave us upward. 
water front. a navigable 





foundry, and what was most important, it 
enabled us to build our own sawmill, in 
which logs twenty-five feet long can_ be 
sawed into veneers of that length, while 
the capacity of no other sawmill! in the 
country exceeds sixteen feet. These long 
veneers are used, of course, for the granu 
pianos. he 

‘Of course, we had to create means and 
facilities for reaching the place quickly, 
which occasioned a great outlay of money, 
and while difficulties which were met had 
to be surmounted, the project has proved a 
great success. Steinway is a part of Long 
Island City, and, what is not generally 
known, it is the geographical centre of 
Greater New-York. It is nearer to the city 
then Harlem, as it is only five miles from 
the City Hall. The whole matter has had 
an ideal result, the relations between the 
employer and emploved are cordial in the 
extreme, and, as an indication of how the 
latter have prospered, no less than sixty 





of the men emploved in Steinway & Sons’s 
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making and woodcarving branches of their 
lano manufactory were removed from 
Steinway’s New-York factory and situated 
at their Astoria works. The large piano- 
case factory was erected in 1879. The 
building is four stories high, 248 feet long 
by 60 feet deep, with an adjoining engine 
and boiler house. In this building the 
cases for all the Steinway square, uprig! 

and grand pianos are constructed, and they 
are sent completed to the New-York fac- 
tory to receive the sounding board, the 
necessary exterior varnish and polish, and 
their interior construction. In addition to 
the case-making factory are the drying 
rooms, a four-story brick building, 40 by 100 
feet, containing the drying kilns below and 
drying rooms above, divided into various 
compartments, containing over 500,000 
square feet of air-dried lumber, constantly 
under the process of kiln-drying. In the ex- 
tensive lumber yards, situated between the 
dock basin and these factories, are con- 
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factory own their own houses, while some 
of them own two houses.” 

It was in 1870 and 1871 that Steinway & 
Sons bought several adjoining plots of 
ground at Astoria, comprising about 400 
acres, Over a mile long and having a water 
frontage on the East River of more than 
half a mile, opposite One Hundredth 
Street to One Hundred and ‘MTwenti+th 
Street. New-York City. The property is ut 
four miles from their New-York manufac- 
tory, and but two and a half miles from the 
Central Park, New-York. In 1872 improve- 
ments were begun by the erection of a 
steam sawmill, iron and brass foundries, 
boiler and engine houses, and a large build- 
ing for the drilling, finishing, and japan- 
ning of the full iron frames and other metal 
portions used in the construction of the 
Steinway pianofortes. They are situated 
between the canal and the west side of 
Blackwell Street, forming a hollow square, 
with a frontage of #12 feet and a depth of 
200 feet.. The water front, on the canal, 
is occupied by a substantially constructed 
dock and bulkhead, 384 feet in length; also 
inclosing a basin, 100 feet wide by 300 feet 
in length, which is constantly stocked with 
millions of square feet of logs, designed for 
sawing into required thicknesses for manu- 





facturing purposes. In 1877 the keyborrd- 
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stantly stacked upward of 5,000,000 square 
feet of the choicest kind of lumber in the 
open air, for seasoning purposes, each 
separate piece of which is ekposed to all 
the atmospheric changes for two years and 
then kept in the steam drying kilns for 
three months, prior to being used in the 
factory. 

The Astoria factories contain eight steam 
boilers of the aggregate of 500 horse power, 
by which the necessary amount of steam 
Is generated for the 60,000 feet of pipe used 
in heating the drying rooms and _ work- 
shops, and driving four steam engines ag- 
gregating 300 horse power, which in turn 
put in motion the various labor-saving 
machines. Besides this machinery in op- 
eration, one of the most interesting sights 
at Steinway’s is the process of grani-piano- 
case manufacture. hese cases are made 
from specially selected logs, from 18 to 23 
feet long, sawed into veneers one-eighth 
of an inch thick, which, after a thorough 
course of open-air and kiln drying, are 
glued together and bent into the proper 
form of parlor and concert-grand piano 
cases, by means of immense iron presses 
heated to the necessary degree by steam. 

In 1877 a fine public school, in which 
English, German, and music are taught 





way. In the Spring of 1881 Messrs. Stein- 
way & Sons also erected a public bath, 100 
feet in length by 50 feet in width, with 
fifty dressing rooms, on their property ex- 
tending along the shore of the East River. 
All employes and their families have the 
privilege of bathing free of charge. In 
connection with this a fine park, 250 by 
200 feet, has also been allotted to their 
use. The entire Astoria establishment of 
Steinway & Sons employs about 600 work- 
men, and their works are connected by 
telegraph and telephone with the Steinway 
factory, New-York, thence to the princi- 
pal office at Steinway Hall, New-York. The 
manufacturing establishments of. Steinway 
& Sons are now conceded to be not only 
the most perfectly arranged, but also the 
most extensive of the kind in the world, 
and it is no exaggeration to say that to 
the great influence of this house is largely 
due the fact that of late years the impor- 
tation of pianos into the United States 
from Europe has entirely ceased, and the 
exportation from America has assumed 
such proportions as shown by officially 
published statistics, from which it appears 
that fulty 70 per cent. of those sent to 
Europe are of the Steinway manufacture. 
Steinway & Sons, to accommodate the 
foreign trade, have branch establishments 
in Lencon and Hamburg. 

Steinway is a remarkably thriving village 
now of over 7,000 inhabitants. Every house 
in the village is supplied with pure drink- 
ing water from the Leng Island City mains. 
An excellent system of sewerage has been 
established there, and gas is supplied by 
the East River Gas Company. The gas is 
manufactured in that city and is also con- 
veyed from Long Island in a tunnel under 
the East River all over New-York City. 

A Protestant church, situated on a plot 
of ground 100 by 125 feet, corner of Albert 
Street and Ditmars Avenue, was built in 
1889, accommodating over 1,000 persons, 
which is well attended by the people of the 
neighborhood, and contains the cathedral 
organ, formerly at Steinway Concert Hall, 
New-York City. A German Baptist church 
has also been erected, which is now in a 
flourishing condition. 

The Post Office Department at Washing- 
ton in 1881 established a post office in the 
place, but now the free delivery system_has 
been introduced all over Long Island City, 
delivering mails four times daily, directly 
to every house. i 

In addition to the facilities for education 
afforded by the public school, Steinway 
& Sons have erected a handsome build- 
ing for the Steinway Free Circulating 
Library, and the Free Kindergarten. It is 
situated on the Shore Road and Albert 
Street, in the centre of the village. 

The Steinway mansion, the Summer resi- 
dence of William Steinway, is a beautiful 
building of axed granite and iron, with 
a French slate roof. It is situated in the 
centre of large grounds, with exensive 
lawns, a beautifully laid out flowermgarden, 
and orchard, and a fine stable. It is an 
ideal Summer home, and Mr. William 
Steinwav and his family spend the warm 
months there evéfy year. 





ASTORIA HO/MESTEADCO. 


The Enterprising Corporation Which 
Is Continually oa the Alert to 
Improve the Two Towns. 


The Astoria Homestead Company, founded 
and developed by Mr. William Steinway, 
has been a potent factor in building up 
and populating a picturesque section of 
country which had been neglected and 
which, as it has been proved, was exactly 
suitable for homes of workingmen. After 
Steinway & Song had acquired the tract of 
land on the Long Island shore and had 
founded the village of Steinway, the senior 
member of the firm, despite the call upon 
his time and talents, due to the manage- 
ment of the largest piano manufacturing 
concern in the world, was, like Alexander 
the Great, looking about for more worlds 
to conquer, Despite his many engagements, 
he found time to look about him for in- 
vestments in the neighborhood of the prop- 
erty on Long Island, which he owned and 
on which the large factory of the firm had 
been erected. With almost prophetic vision 
he foresaw that it wouid only be a question 
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that, when the facilities of communication 
between New-York City and the contigu- 
ous shores of Leng Island would be so in- 
creased by ferries, railroads, bridges, and 
tunnels that the Long Island shore would 
be chosen for modest homes for artisans, 
clerks with limited incomes, and thrifty 
mechanics, away. from expensive city 
dwellings. He was also convinced that 
Long Island City would sooner or later 
become a part of New-York City, and what 
may have been considered by some of his 
contemporaries a visionary scheme has now 
actually come to pass. Mr. Steinway has 
the satisfaction of seeing what he had long 
contemplated as a possibility ripen into an 
actual fact, 

In pursuance of his ideas a large tract 
of unoccupied land was purchased, and the 
Astoria Homestead Company was incor- 
porated. From a comparatively small be- 
ginning this corporation has grown to be 
a mighty concern, embodying as it does 
all the property owned by Mr. Steinway 
personally on the Long Island shores and 
in New-York, Long Island City, and other 
parts of the country. Its capital is 
$1,000,000. 

Immediately upon acquiring the property 
on Long Island, improvements were com- 
menced. The land, where necessary, was 
graded and leveled, and laid out in building 
plots. Roads were made and streets ‘were 
cut through the property. A large num- 
ber of cottages and dwellings were erected 
by the company, and were either sold or 
rented to respectable people on easy terms, 
thus affording to a great many deserving 
people healthy, airy, and comfortable homes 
within easy distance of their occupations 
in New-York. What a boon this has been 
to the families who had before been cooped 
up for years in the dark, illy. ventilated, 
and unwholesome tenements may be readily 
imagined. But the work of the company 
did not stop at simply building homes for 
tenants and occupants. It has built school- 
houses, fire engine houses, and other neces- 
Sary public structures, and has provided 
places of recreation and pleasure grounds 
at the disposal of the residents, and in 
many other ways has contributed td the 
comfort, the safety, and well-being of 
the community. 

The liberal and charitable nature of Mr. 
Steinway was evidenced by the assistance 
given by him to the Association for Im- 
proving the Condition of the Poor of this 
city. A large area of the property on the 
Long Island shore owned by the company 


is composed of vacant.lands. When the 
association appealed to the owners of va- 
cant lands for the temporary use of it 
for cultivation by the deserving poor, Mr. 
Steinway at once gave permission to the 
association to parcel out the unoccupied 
but very fertile lands of the company 
among such families of the deserving poor 
as it might select, entirely free of charge. 
The association furnished the occupants of 
these vacant lots with the necessary toals 
and utensils, seed and fertilizers, had the 
land plowed for them, and then simply re- 
quired them to look after the cultivation 
of the land allotted to them. The asso- 
ciation expected to reimburse itself for the 
advances made to the tillers of the soil 
at the beginning of the season from a 
certain percentage of the preducts raised; 
the rest of the crop which the occupants did 
not consume themselves they had the priv- 
ilege of selling to their neighbors or send- 
ing it to market to be disposed of to the 
best advantage. ‘The association only ex- 
acted that each occupant of a lot should 
during the season devote a part of his or 
her time to the care and cultivation of a 
portion of the land which the association 
retained as a sort of home farm for the 
purpose of enabling it to, realize enough 
money for the purchase of seeds and fer- 
tilizers for the next season’s work. The 
surplus from this farm for last year was 
$6,000, and the association offered this sum 
to Mr. Steinway, but with his usual Mberal 
spirit he refused to accept it. He told 
the association that he was not in the habit 
of doing charity by halves, and therefore 
': was his desire that the surplus money 
be employed in furnishing seed, fertilizers 
und agricultural implements for the fol- 
lowing season. He also gave the asgocia- 
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tion the free use of ninety acres of the un- 
occupied lands of the Homestead Company 
for the present year. It is the greatest 
source of satisfaction to Mr. Steinway to 
drive through these lands with his little 
grandson beside him, and see these min- 
iature farms with their ripening crops of 
potatoes, beans, oats, and garden truck 
that are raised on these vacant lots. 

In addition to the dwellings which have 
been built and are occupied on the lands of 
the Astoria Homestead .Company, there 
have been also a number of large factories 
erected there, giving employment to hun- 
dreds of men. One of the latest acquisi- 
tions to these factories is that which has 
just been completed by the Virgil Practice 
Clavier Company, situated on Theodore 
Street. The building has a frontage of 175 
feet and is 200 feet deep. It will be occu- 
pied in a very short time. 

The property of the Astoria Homestead 
Company will be rendered still more acces- 
sible when the projected Blackwell's Island 
Bridge is built. The New-York terminus 
of this bridge will be at Sixty-fourth Street 
and Fourth Avenue, and the Long Island 
terminus will be on land owned by the com- 
pany. The railroad tunnel beginning at 
Hunter’s Point, passing under the East 
River and Blackwell’s Island, and under 
Forty-second Street, and thence under the 
North River to the Jersey shore, will, 
when constructed, make a valuable connec- 
tion with the Leng Island Railroad and 
tend to improve property on all parts of 
Long Island. <A bridge has also been 
projected from New-York to Long Island, 
passing over Ward’s Island, and the Long 
Island terminus of this bridge will be on 
the land of the company. 

The officers of the Astoria Homestead 
Company are Louis Von Bernuth, Presi- 
dent; David Horn, Vice President; H. D. 
Low, Treasurer, and Russell Schaller, Sec- 
retary. 


AN ATTRACTIVE RESORT 





North Beach, on Long Island Sound. 
One of the Most Accessible Near- 
by Pleasure Grounds. 


North Beach, which has come ‘o be rec- 
ognized as one of the most pleasant and 
agreeable of the many Summer resorts ia 
the neighborhood of New-York, was in- 
augurated as a pleasure ground in 185i. 
It is situated partly on Bowery Bay and 
partly on Flushing Bay, within easy reach- 
ing distance from all parts of this city and 
Brooklyn. The plan of starting the enter- 
prise, which, with the many improvements 
and new attractions added year by year, 
has blossomed out into such a popular 
pleasure ground, suggested itself to Mr. 
William Steinway, who was attracted by 
its beautiful and healthful situation on the 
water. Bowery Bay is a clear sheet of 
water, with wooded shores and natural 
bluffs which, before the acquisition of the 
property by Mr. Steinway, were occupied 
by a number of detached private resi- 
dences. Along the shore there was a beau- 
tiful road, suitable for pleasure driving, 
but it was little used at that time owing to 
the great number of impudent roughs who 
indulged in nude bathing in the waters of 
the bay, to the disgust and annoyance of 
the respectable residents. Mr. Steinway, 
who then owned the horse-car line which 
ran to the village of Steinway from Hunt- 
er’s Point, took counsel with Mr. George 
Ehret, the wealthy brewer, and the two 
agreed that it would be a good scheme to 
acquire the water front and contiguous 
property along the shores of the bay, and 
thus not only increase the traffic of the 
road, but, by establishing on the shores of 
the bay a family Summer resort which 
by its natural beauty and pleasant accom- 
modations would commend itself to the 
respectable portion of the pleasure-seeking 
community, attract the people to Long 
Island. Mr. Ehret co-operating with Mr, 
Steinway, the property was acquired, and 
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in this way North Beach sprang into exist- 
ence. , 

The first improvement was the building 
of a substantial sea wall along the shore. 
Then hotels were erected and shady rouds 
Were laid out. Trees were removed and 
transplanted where necessary. <A grand 
pier was built out into the bay for the 
accommodation of large steamboats capa- 
vle of carrying 2,000 passengers. ‘The pier 
is 500 feet long and 110 feet wide, and is 
of the most substantial construction, cost- 
ing over $50,000, and everything was done 
to conduce to the safety and pleasure of 
those who were expeéted to seek rest and 
recréation at this beautiful spot. It was 
the intention of the projectors of this en- 
terprise to make North Beach the best and 
safest place for pleasure-seekers, and great 
Success has crowned their efforts in this 
direction. 

One of the most noticeable things about 
North Beach is the entire absence of the 
disorderly element. This element has been 
given to understand that it is not wanted 
at this place, and will not be tolerated un- 
der any circumstances. The people who 
patronize the place are respectable, for 
only such are catered and everything 
is done for their comfort and pleasure. 
There is a capable police force maintained 
at the resort for the purpose of keeping it 
clear from any of the disorderly crowds 
which are such an annoyance at public re- 
sorts near large cities, and their presence 
is an additional assurance that North 
Beach is a perfect pleasure* ground for 
families seeking fresh air, rést, and recrea- 
tion away from the heated ¢ity. 

Another advantage at North Beach 
which should not be lost sight of is that no 
Sewage whatever enters the beautiful 
Sheet of water at this point, and, there- 
fore, the bathing here is absolutely health- 
ful and pleasant. Two large bathing houses 
have been erected near the water’s edge, 
where visitors can take a refreshing bath 
at 1 small expense. A unique feature of the 
bathing is that, owing to the brilliant 
electric lighting, it can be indulgéd in at 
night with equal pleasuré and safety 
as in the daytime. Both the bathing pavil- 
ions and the adjacent water are brilliantly 
lighted up at night. Four life savers are 
constantly on duty to render assistance 
whenever necessary. Fortunately their 
position has been rather a sinecure, as no 
drowning accident has occurred at the 
beach during the past five years. With the 
many thousands of persons who, season 
after season, have bathed in the waters of 
the bay, this record is as remarkable as it 
is gratufying to those in charge of the 
beach. 

Those who delight in aquatic sports will 
find an abundance of sailboats and steam 
launches, rowboats, and shells for their use. 
Two large floats, placed in the bay for 
the accommodation of those who enjoy sail- 
ing and rowing, are taxed to their full ca- 
pacity by the water craft landing there. A 
Daimler motor launch, fiying the police 
flag and manned by a capable police crew, 
is kept constantly cruising about to pre- 
serve order on the water or render assist- 
ance if necessary. For the timid ones who 
wish to enjoy sport on still water, there is 
the beautiful sheet o! 
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> electric plant for lighting the grounds 
and bufldings is one of the most complete 
and efficient in existence anywhere in the 
United States. All the pavilions and drive- 
Ways are lighted up by a profusion of 1,200 
eandle-power lamps. Along the mile and 
@ quarter of grand boulevards in the 
grounds, the lamps are placed at intervals 
of 20 feet, making this, the main driveway, 
almost as light as day. There are in all 
over 159 lamps. The whole beach is light- 
ed up, and the view from the water is mar- 
velously beautiful. The electric lights re- 
fiecting from the moving waves and shin- 
ing through the treetops are a sight never 
to be forgotten, and for this reason alone 
the place is well worth a visit on a Sum- 
mer’s evening. 

When,.the people discovered what a beau- 
tiful, cool, orderly, and thoroughly respect- 
able resort North Beach was, it was found 
that neither the boats nor the Steinway 
electric cars, although both modes of con- 
veyance ran at frequent intervals, were 
Sufiicient to convey the great crowds of 
pleasure-seekers who desired to visit the 
beach. The Brooklyn Heights Railway Com- 
pany was not slow in realizing that this fact 
presented a great opportunity to do a lucra- 
tive business. The company lost no time in 
extending its tracks to the centre of the 
beach, and began last season to run trolley 
ears on this route, thus giving a much- 
needed accommodation to their patrons 
from ali parts of Brooklyn and from all the 
Brooklyn ferries The patronage was so 
much above what was expected that the 
company soon found it had not ears 
enough to accommodate the traffic. This 
season the company has put on a large 
number of additional cars, which are run 
on a shorter headway, and it has found it 
@ well-paying investment. 

The Steinway Railway 
found it necessary to 
through several more streets and make 
additional connections, and it increased 
fits already very large number of -beauti- 
ful open and closed electric cars by several 
hundred, so as to adequately accommodate 
its ever-increasing traffic. The company 
has erected close to the beach a large 
building asé a depot and for the storage 
of cars, in. addition to the station at Stein- 
way. A close calcwlation shows that the 
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ains in the grounds are supplied from the 
same source. The water has been subject- 
ed to the most careful analyses, and has 
been pronounced absolutely pure and whole- 
some, and without the slightest deleterious 
ingredient. 

The means of pleasure and amusement 
to be found at North Beach are numerous 
and varied. Besides the bathing, sailing, 
and boating, there are large steam switch- 
back railroads, several carrousels run by 
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Williams Veneer Works in the Background. 
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their provender in baskets with them if 
they so elect, and they will find excellent 
accommodation for their comfort and 
pleasure. 

An additional attraction to the grounds 
which, it is expected, will be added in the 
near future, will be the Heine memorial 
fountain, which it is proposed to erect 
near North Beach. The monument com- 
mitteé visited the grounds recently to ex- 
amine several sites which had been of- 
fered for the fountain by Messrs. William 
Steinway and George Ehret. The place 
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ing platform. There is also a _ well-ap- 
pointed menagerie containing rare and val- 
uable animals, and a spacious aviary. Fine 
concerts are given every evening on the 
pier and at the various handsome hotels, 
which are much enjoyed. Dancing is per- 
mitted on the platform every evening but 
Sunday, although the Sunday evening con- 
certs are a special feature. There are 
several groves of beautiful old trees, which 
are looked after with the utmost care. 
None but dead trees are cut down or re- 





finally selected is on a high wooded bluff 
on the shore of Long Island, almost op- 
posite Riker’s Island. It is a very com- 
manding position, and the fountain, if 
erected there, could be seen from a long 
distance up the Sound. The site is not 
on the North Beach grounds proper, but 
adjacent to them and near Sanford’s 
Point Hoiel. The ground for the erection 
of the memorial will be deeded in per- 
petuity to the Heine Monument Associa- 
tion by Messrs, Steinway and Ehret. The 








passing between Ward's Island and the 
beautiful Long Island shore, and to historic 
Bowery Bay, made famous in the Revolu- 
tionary War. These boats land their pas- 
sengers at North Beach and then proceed 
to College Point. They make a landing at 
North Beach both going and coming from 
College Point. There are also two, equally 
large and comfortable boats which run 
directly and only to North Beach from 
the foot of ast Ninety-ninth Street, 
leaving every fifteen minutes. By this 
arrangement there is a choice of a boat 
direct to the grounds every quarter of an 
hour. As order reigns everywhere about 
the grounds, so the same state of things 
prevails on the boats. Pouce officers are 
stationed on each boat to see that order is 
preserved, and that the passengers are 
protected. Baby carriages are taken on 
these boats free of charge, and on a hot 
Summer’s day these boats afford a great 








engines, street railways, and vehicles of all 
kinds, and for stationary engines, manufact- 
uring, and other purposes. This company is 
the sole owner of the United States and Can- 
ada patents of Gottlieb Daimler of Canstatt, 
Germany. Mr. William Steinway is at the 
head of this company, and it is rather curi- 
ous how he became interested in the enter- 
prise. The idea of the horseless carriage 
had occupied the minds of many inventors 
who had been working for years on the 
problem of a motor which would be suffi- 
ciently powerful to propel a carriage or 
wagon over ordinary roads at a rate of 
speed faster than could be obtained with 
horse power. Experiments had been made 
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source of comfort to the tired mothers and 
their little ones who cannot afford to leave 
the hot city for the country and fresh 
mountain air. At a trifling cost they can 
get a thirty minutes’ sail on the waters of 
the Sound, delightful and healthgiving. 
Many doctors recommend weary mothers to 
take the trip on these boats with their 
suffering babies to give the little ones a 
change from the heated air of the city. The 
trip ig a cheap one, costing only 10 cents, 
and the employes on the boats are under 
instructions to help the women with their 
baby carriages and do everything for their 
comfort. The wharf from which the boats 
leave can be easily reached from any point 
in this city, as there is a station on both 
the Second and Third Avenue Elevated 
Railroads at Ninety-ninth Street. 


Another way to reach 
this city is by the Astoria Ferry, at the 
foot of East Ninety-second Street. The 
horse cars of the Second and Fourth Avenue 
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Daimler Motor Company Boat Houses. 
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moved, and one can stroll in the shade of 
the trees for a mile back of the beach on 
good roads, carefully tended. 

There is also a large picnic ground for 
families and picnic parties, accommodat- 
ing several thousard people, in the shady 
groves and on the grassy lawns. Here par- 
ties may bring their lunch baskets and 








The Daimler Motor Works, Steinway, L. I. 





Steinway Railway Company will 
this year alone nearly $1,000,000 in improve- 
ments to its roadbed, extensions to its 
tracks, and in the purchase of additional 
cars, which expenditure has been rendered 
aecessary properly to accommodate the 
multitudes of people it has been called 
upon to transport to North Beach. 

A most important adjunct to the suc- 
eess and comfort of a public resort is the 
water supply. In this respect North Beach 
‘gs peculiarly fortunate. The water to sup- 
ply the hotels and buildings on the grounds 
for drinking and other purposes, for the 
system of sprinkling carts for laying the 
dust on the roads and driveways, and for 
feeding the boilers of the electric and 
power. plants is furnished by a pumping 
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dine or sup, al fresco. Adjoining the picnic 
grounds is a spacious dancing platform 
overlooking the beautiful sheet of water, 
Silver Spring Lake. Near by are two ter- 
minals of the Steinway oe i 

To those piscatorially inclined, good fish- 
ing can be found in Bowery Bay, and also 
in Flushing Bay. The fishing is excellent 
in Flushing Bay, particularly, and _ fish- 
ermen will find boats to hire for their ac- 
commodation at all hours. 

A visit to North Beach is comparatively 
inexpensive, the fare by any route. the 
would-be visitor selects is cheap, and the 
charges at the hotels, and for other ac- 
cémmodations, such as rowing, sailing, &c., 
are moderate. One car get as good a dinner 
at the hotel as at any hotel in town, or a 
moderate and inexpensive meal suit 
his palate or his purse. Families can take 





spot is one of ideal natural beauty, whieh 
has been greatly enhanced by the im- 
provements which have been made under 
the direction of President Walter C. Fos- 
ter of the North Beach Improvement Com- 
pany. ; 

As referred to already, thé most careful 
policing of, the beach and _ surrounding 
grounds jnsures absolute order and de- 
corum, and to achieve this object, which 
has been considered by the management 
one of the highest importance, a force of 
thirty policemen in uniform are employed 
under a competent Captain to superintend 
their movements. The idea of having so 
large a police force on the grounds is to 
prevent lawlessness, rather than to stop it 
after it breaks out, as it is conceded that 
the appearance of the men ih uniform has 
a wholesome deterrent effect on those who 
might be boisterously inclined, and pre- 
vents trouble. Besides the policemen in 
uniform, there are also employed on the 
grounds a force of detectives in plain 
clothes to look after petty thieves who 
may attempt to commit depredations upon 
the visitors. There is a police station on 
the ground, with a number of cells, but 
they have been very seldom used, as in 
the ten years during which the pleasure 
ground has been open to the public, very 
few arrests have been made. All the em- 
ployes and attendants on the grounds are 
polite and civil, and they have been par- 
ticularly instructed that to the women 
and children who visit the grounds they 
must show every care and attention and 
be on the alert to aid them in every way 
possible. Under these favorable circum- 
stances, women, accompanied by their 
children, can visit this resort without the 
slightest fear of trouble or molestation, 


for they are looked after and protecied | 
as though they were the special guests of | 


the management. 


The means of access to the beach from | 
oints in New-York and Brooklyn are | 


all 
ample. The most pleasant route for those 
living in New-York is via the New-York 


and College Point Ferry, from the foot of . 
From this point, | 


East Ninety-ninth street. 
commodious double-decked ferryboats leave 
at fifteen-minute intervals direct for North 
Beach, all day and until 11 o'clock at night, 
when the weather is fine and warm. By this 
pute the excursionists are taken up the 

ast River through the Hell Gate channel. 





lines run direct to this ferry. There is also 
a station of the Second Avenue Elevated 
Railroad at Ninety-second Street. These 
boats fun to Astoria, and the fare on them 
is but 3 cents. From Astoria the electric 
ears of the Steinway Railway Company 
run to Steinway and to North Beach, fare 
5 cents. These cars can also be taken from 
Long Island City, crossing from New-York 
on the Thirty-fourth Street Ferry, ‘direct 
to the beach for the same fare, the rail- 
way fare and ferriage costing only 8 cents. 
The grounds are also easily accessible from 
all the Brooklyn ferries by the trolley cars 
of the Brooklyn Heights Railroad Company. 
The fare on the line from Brooklyn to 
North Beach is 10 cents. The boats and 
the electric cars run-at such frequent in- 
tervals that there is no need for consulting 
a time table. There is no place of resort 
in the vicinity of this city that is so easy 
of access as North Beach, to which the 
means of transportation are so ample and 
so inexpensive, or at which more comfort 
and pleasure can be obtained with the same 
outlay. 

The affairs of the North Beach Improve- 
ment Company are in charge of the fol- 
lowing officers: Walter C. Foster, Presi- 
dent, and Louis Von Bernuth, Secretary 
and Treasurer, 





MOTOR WITHOUT STEAM 


American Factory of the Daimler En- 
gines for Horseless Carriages, 
Yachts, and Many Other 
Purposes. 


The most important and extensive industry 
at Steinway, next to Steinwey & Sons’ 
piano factory, is the Daimler Motor Com- 
pany, which is engaged in the manufacture 


of gasoline motors for boats, carvieges, fire | 





both in France and Germany, where the 
roads are far better than they are in this 
country, and had been attended with more 
or less success. While Mr. Steinway was 
traveling in Germany in 1888, he became in- 
terested in the horseless carriage which had 
been invented by Gottlieb Daimler, at Can- 
statt, and at his request Mr. Daimler gave 


him an exhibition of hisinvention. Mr. Stein- 
way was then stopping at Stuttgart, and 
the inventor called for him at his hotel. 
Mr. Steinway rode with ‘him in the vehicle 
to the Canstatt factory, a distance of ten 
miles. The journey, which was up and down 
hill, was made in forty-eight minutes, and 
after a visit to the Daimler factory, the re- 
turn trip was made to Stuttgart in the same 
vehicle without mishap of any kind. This 
satisfied Mr. Steinway of the practical nat- 
ure of the motor, and after his return home 
he introduced one of the motor cars on the 
line of the Steinway Railroad Company and 
repeatedly carried thirty-five passengers at 
the rate of twelve miles an hour under 
twelve horse power. The company, which 
now has an extensive motor factory at 
Steinway, was organized, and the patent 
rights to manufacture the Daimler motors in 
the United States and Canada were ac- 
quired, The factory in which the manufact- 
ure of motors was commenced was a small 
building, 25 feet wide by 100 feet deep, but 
the company now occupies a frontage of 150 
feet and is constantly adding to its plant 
as the increasing necessities of the business 
demand. ; 

Until recently the company only _ built 
motors up to ten horse power, but it is 
now prepared to receive orders for sixteen, 
twenty, and twenty-five horse power mo- 
tors, and expects in the near future to in- 
crease the appliances at its command so 
as to increase the motors to sixty horse 
power. The uses to which these motors 
may be applied are various and multiform. 
They are already in use for all sorts of pur- 
poses where power is required, and are 
adaptable to almost any condition, owing 
to the lightness of the motor in proportion 
to the power generated. The Daimler 
motor is in use all over the world in 
launches, both for pleasure and business 
traffic, carrying freight as well as _pas- 
sengers. The motors have also been utilized 
for harbor towing purposes, and as tug- 
boats in shallow waters, on account of their 
light draught. They have also been mount- 
ed on trucks and wagons for freighting pur- 
poses. Horseless carriages driven by the 
Daimler motors have been used in Central 
Park and on suburban roads, and have 
given great satisfaction. 

One rather curious use to which the 
motor has been put recently is in spraying 
the trees in the parks of this city for the 
destruction of insects, which, if not dis- 
turbed, would soon denude the trees of their 
leaves. A one horse power motor, mounted 
on a truck and connected with a tank, fur- 
nishes the power to direct six streams high 
up into the trees, spraying the trunks and 
limbs with a solution warranted to kill 
caterpillars and other insects, which would 
otherwise destroy the shade trees. An- 
other singular use to which the motors 
have been adapted is to turn grindstones 
for peripatetic scissors and knife grinders. 
The smallest motor manufactured is used 
for this F oal-ny tes doing away with foot 
power and rendering the work much easier 
for the operator. The motors are also used 
for propelling inspection cars over rail- 
roads, carrying Superintendents, Inspectors, 
and other officials over the lines quickly, 
and have rendered the old-fashioned plat- 
forms propelled by hand power obsolete. In 
Europe the motors have been recently util- 
ized in experimenting with flying machines, 
the motors used in such cases being built 
of aluminium, thus greatly economizing in 
the weight of the machine. es 

At the Columbian Exposition, in Chicago, 
one of the Daimler motors fitted to a 
traveling electric light plant attracted a 
great deal of attention and excited much 
interest. A wagon, on which was mounted 
a ten horse power motor and a dynamo, 
traveled about the exposition grounds gen- 
erating the power for the dynamo and 
the electric lights with which the wagon 
was-fitted. It was frequently used to light 
up the different State buildings during re- 
ceptions and celebrations after the other 
lights were turned off. This same kind 
of a wagon has been adopted by the Ger- 
man Government for use with the army 
ambulance service. Its utility in that direc- 
tion must be apparent to any one who 
gives the subject a moment’s thought. Con- 
flicts between armed bodies usually end at 
night. Then comes the opportunity . for 
gathering in the wounded left on the 
field, and the army surgeons have their 
great work to do, They must work under 
great difficulties at the best, and these 
difficuities are greatly increased by insuf- 
{ficient Nght. The dressing cf 
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wounds or fhe setting of a broken limb 
by the feeble light of a lantern is a diffi- 
cult task, but, with the Daimler motor and 
the dynamo, the labors of the surgeon are 
lightened. The ambulance can be quickly 
moved to any desired point, and the motor 
when turned on furnishes a béautiful elec- 
tric light, turning night into day, whether 
on the open field or in a farmhouse or hut 
whither the wounded have been conveyed, 
thereby enabling the surgeons to perform 
the most delicate operation with the best 
possible light. 

Another most important use to which the 
Daimler motor has been put is for the 
construction of fire engines for use in vil- 
lages and small towns. A sample fire en- 
gine has just been finished at the works 
in Steinway, an illustration of which is 
given in this article, and can be seen 
there by any one interested in the sub- 
ject. The engines are light and portable. 
They can be made self-propelling, and re- 
quire but two men to handle them, and 
with a fair supply of water, either by suc- 
tion or hydrant connections, can throw a 
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trains drawn by the regular steam locomo- 
tives are run. but on other than market 
days the traffic {is very light, and it was 
found that on such days there was no mon- 
ey in running the regular trains, as the cost 
was too heavy. So on what might be called 
the off days the Daimier motor is used to 
draw single cars, which are sufficient to ac 
commodate the lighter traffic, and thus @ 
great saving in the running expenses is 
made. The Daimler company in Germany 
has just received a large order for the mo- 
tors from sevéral of the railroads on which 
they have been tried and have proved such 
an eminent success. 

From the facts given above it is api 
rent to what many and diversified uses the 
Daimler motor has already been put, but 
what promises, after all, to be the greatest 
achievement in this direction is the per- 
fected horseless carriage or wagon, which 
must prove of vast importance to the com- 
mercial world, and which opens up a great 
field to the practical use of the motor, 
Wherever a Daimler motor has entered a 
race it has invariably come out victorious 
over all competitors, with a great margin 
to spare. Recently one of the Daimler 
carriages went from Paris to Bordeaux 
and back, a distance of 750 miles, in 
forty-eight hours, a feat which has never 
been equaled by any similar machine, 
But not only for pleasure vehicies have 
they been employed and successfully used, 
but they have been also utilized for heavy 
traffic, such as dry goods delivery wagons, 
omnibuses, vans, and heavy trucks, as they 
are now being built in Germany up to six- 
teen-horse power. Large dry goods houses 
and other stores having many parcels to 
deliver will doubtless use them instead of 
the delivery wagons now in use, sending 
them to the outskirts of the city and the 
suburbs, and they will find this method of 
transporting their packages both rapid and 
cheap as compared with the present way. 

A threec-horse power motor, it has been 
demonstrated, can be run at a cost of 3 
cents an.hour.”°.Such a motor can do the 
work of two horses, which, of course, cost 
many times more than 3 cents an hour. 

The machine is easily handled and does 
not require the services of a licensed en- 
gineer. It is @leanly and does not easily 
get out of order, and has many other ad- 
vantages over horse traction. : 

A very interesting festival took place last 

December at the home of Mr. Gottlieb 
Daimler, the inventor of the motor now 
so generally in use, when the completion of 
the one thousandth motor was celebrated. 
The town of Canstatt, in Germany, where 
Mr. Daimler lives and where the works 
are situated, was decorated and illuminated 
in honor of the event, and the inventor 
received numerous congratulations on his 
success. A similar event will probably be 
soon celebrated at the factories in France 
and at Steinway. L. I. 
The works at Steinway have been greatly 
enlarged recently, and active preparations 
are now making to increase the facilities 
so as to keep pace with the orders that are 
continually coming in from all quarters. 
Although it is found impossible at the pres- 
ent to fill orders promptly, the company will 
strain every nerve to push the horseless 
carriage industry as much as possible con- 
sistent with the high class of work it 
has always turned out. At present the 
company is building the smaller yachts 
from sixteen feet up to twin-screw béaés 
from sixty to seventy feet long. The 
larger motors now under way will enable 
the company to build boats one hundred 
feet long and over. For this purpose a 
large boat-building establishment has been 
constructed on the water’s edge at Stein- 
way, with a roomy interior harbor or basin 
where the boats will be sheltered from the 
Spring and Autumn gales. 

The officers of the Daimler Motor Come 
pany are: William Steinway, President; 
Frederick Kuebler, Vice President; Louty 
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Daimler Fire Engine. 





powerful stream 120 feet perpendicularly. 
The expense of keeping such a fire engine 
in good order and the cost of the machine 
are ccenparatively trifling, and it does not 
require a lHcensed engineer. 

Many of the German ocean steamers, par- 
ticulariy on their southern routes, now carry 
the Daimler motor boats and use them as 
tenders. They have been found invaluable 
in harbors where fhe water is not deep 
enough to allow the heavy-draught steamers 
to come up to the wharves to land their 
passengers and cargo. In such cases it has 
been a great utility for the steamer to 
launch its boats and embark the passengers 
in them and have the boats towed to and 
from the landing by the motor launches. An 
illustration of the rapidity with which a 
motor can be utiltized and the speed which 
can be developed in emergencies was acci- 
dentally secured during the Columbian Ex- 
position. The “ flier’’ of the Daimler Motor 
Company in that case saved six lives which 
were in great peril. A sailboat in which 
were six persons.capsized in Lake Michigan 
in plain sight of a vast number of people. 
The Captain of the Daimler boat hastened 
to the rescue, and a fleet of steam launches 
followed, but the Daimler boat, which de- 
veloped a speed of sixteen miles an hour, 
easily distanced all the other craft, and had 
rescued and taken on board all the imper- 
iled persons before the other boats reached 
the spot, the last person rescued having 
been taken out of the water after he had 
sunk for the second time. Had the Daimler 
boag been two minutes later at least two of 
the imperiled lives would have been lost. 

The Daimler motor launches are also very 
extensively used in Europe as police boats 
for harbor and river service, and quite a 
number of them are in service in the United 
States Navy, as well as in the navies of all 
the European powers. The German Govern- 
ment is just now especially interested in 





Von Bernuth, Treasurer, and Herman E, 
Kleber, Secretary. Mr. Kuebler is the 
General Manager at the Steinway works. 





NEW FACTORY BUILDING 


The Virgil Practice Clavier Company 
Is Almost Ready to Begin 
Operations. 


The new factory at Steinway of the Virgtt 
Practice Clavier Company, and which is so 
nearly completed that it will be fully occu- 
pied by the company about the middle of 
July, is both substantial and commodious. 
The erection of the new. factory was rene 
dered necessary by the largely increased de- 
mand for the instruments made by this 
company, a demand which it could not 
supply while it was in the cramped quar- 
ters of the old factory, in West Forty-fifth 
Street, this city. The company has largely 
outgrown the facilities of the old factory, 
and there was a crying demand for more 
space in the different departments. The 
Virgil Company also felt that it was a 
great desideratum to have all the different 
departments of the manufacture of the 
claviers grouped under one roof, so that 
net only the facilities for turning out the 
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Clavier Company in Steinway. 





utilizing the Daimler motor for torpedo-boat 
purposes. 

A Daimler motor car is put to a curious 
use at the great Krupp Gun Works, in Ger- 
many, where one of them has been con- 
stantly employed for the last six years. At 
these works there is naturally a great deal 
of experimenting in regard to the merits of 
new guns. The distance nowadays between 
the targets and the gun is much greater 
than formerly. Officers detatied by their re- 
spective Governments to watch these experi- 
ments are required, first, to see the shot 
fired, and then to proceed as quickly as pos- 
sible to the target and note the effect of 
the shot. Formerly they rode to the target 
on horseback; now they ride to the target in 
a Daimier motor car, which runs over a 
single track laid for the purpose, and much 
greater speed is obtained. 

As a matter of economy, the motor has 
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instruments might be greatly increased, but 
also that every article used in the instru- 
ments could be made in one establishment, 
It could not extend the factory in this 
city, so it went cver to Steinway, where an 
excellent and convenient location was se- 
cured, not very far from the Steinway piano 
factory. New Luildings have been erected 
there, in which every part of the Virgil 
practice ciavier, the hardware, keys, case, 
-and all, can be made on the premises, en- 
abling those in charge of the manufacture 
to see just what goes into the instrument 
before it is placed in the .warerooms, 

The Virgil Practice Clavier is an ad- 
junct to the thorough study of the piano 
and its technique. It is a toneéless piano 
with an action that can be adjusted so as 
The 
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purpose of the Clavier is to make the touch 
accurate, firm, yaporese. clastic, sensitive, 
discriminative, delicate, encuriny, and fin- 
ished. It stops the annoyance from piano 
practice. saves a good piano, and has many 
other advantages which commend ii for 
scuolar and finished player as well. The 
most eminent pianists use it, and indorse it 
highly for the mechanical portion of piano 
playing. 

The new factory will be a vast improve- 
ment over the one now occupied by the 
company. It consists of two three-story 





Hunter's Polnt Ferry, which was and is 
still the Long Island terminus of the Thir- 
ty-fourth Street Ferry, to Astoria, and he 
then extended the tracks from Astoria to 
Steinway. This gave all 


way was still sparsely settled. The enter- 
prise was not then a lucrative one, for the 
comparatively few persons who patronized 
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buildings, one of brick and the other of 
frame. The buildings form a hollow square 
on a plot of ground which has a frontage 
of 100 feet on Theodore Street and a depth 
of 125 feet. With the yard for the storage 
of lumber, the area of the establishment 
is 60,000 square feet. The ground floor of 
the brick building, which faces on Theodore 
Street, is set apart for the general offices of 
the company, the delivery and shipping de- 
partments, and the office of Frederick 
Funke, the General Manager. ‘The floor 
above will be used entirely for the manu- 
facture of keys for the claviers, and the 
third floor will be taken up by the varnish- 
ing and polishing rooms. 

The ground floor of the frame structure 
will be the millroom, where all the lum>er 


the road were not by any means sufficient 
even to pay the operating expenses of the 
line. 

Mr. Steinway then conceived the idea of 
purchasing the property facing Bowery 
Bay and the various private residences 
along the shore for the purpose of estab- 
lishing there a Summer resort for which 
the formation of the grounds and the nat- 
ural beauty of the surroundings made them 
peculiarly adaptable. In this praject he as- 
sociated himself with George Ehret, the 
brewer. When this was accomplished it 
naturally increased the traffic over the ralle 
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Map Showing the Lines of the New-York and Queens County Railway Co. 





will be cut and sawed, ready to be turned 
into cases. The second floor will be used for 
the manufacture of the cases and for active 
work exclusively, and on the third will be 
the finishing department, while every in- 
strument made will be examined and tested 
before it leaves the factory. 

Sixty men will be constantly employed in 
the new factory. They are all skilled work- 
men, and the company is justly proud of 
the work they turn out. The Virgil Practice 
Clavier Company has been in existence six 
years. It is incorporated under the laws of 
this State, and its officers are Edward M. 
Bowman, President, and C. S. Virgil, Secre- 
tary and Treasurer. Owing to the d«mand 
in the West for the Virgil practice claviers, 
the company will in September open a 
branch office in Chicago. 


COLLEGE POINT FERRY. 





Regular Line of Steamers Ranning 
from East Ninety-ninth Street and 
Flushing and Bowery Bays. 


When Steinway & Sons bought the 400 
acres of land and founded upon this tract 
the village of Steinway there was scarcely 
any means of ecceis to the place, and cer- 
tainly no facilities to get there. The tract 
was very sparsely settled, and the few 


road to such an unforeseen extent that the 
horse cars had soon to give way to a most 
elaborate, up-to-date electric street-car 
service. Even then it was found impossi- 
ble to transport all the people to North 
seach, as the new people’s pleasure ground 
was named, and to increase the facilities 
Messrs. Steinway and Ehret purchased out- 
right the New-York and College Point 
Ferry, which ran boats at long intervals 
from the foot of East Ninety-ninth Street 
to College Point. The boats then in serv- 
ice were kept on the route to College Point, 
but North Beach was made a landing place 
for these boats to and from their destina- 
tion. Two additional commodious ferry- 
boats, as large as any that ply in the water 
around New-York, were built and put on, 
and these boats were used'to transport vis- 
itors to and from North Beach exclusively. 

This was all very well during the Sum- 
mer months, but as there was little or no 


traffic in the Winter there arose the neces- 
sity for some other feeder for the ferry. 
This led to the establishment in this city 
of the Harlem Market, which is controlled 
by a company incorporated under the name 
of the Harlem Market Company, Limited. 
The market occupies the entire block 
bounded by One Hundred and Second and 
One Hundred and Third Streets and First 
Avenue and the East River. This market 
proved a success from the start, as it gives 
to the grocer in the up-town districts un- 
equaled facilities for getting fresh vegeta- 
bles and garden truck direct from the Long 
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Protestant Union Church of Steinway, L. I. 





residents of the place were in the habit of 
driving to and from Astoria, and those who 
were not fortunate enough to be supplied 
with their own equipages were compelled 
to depend upon a small stage drawn by a 
pair of old broken-down horses, which ran 
irregularly, on an average of about once an 
hour from the Astoria Ferry. Mr. William 
Steinway saw at once the necessity and im- 
portance of increasing the means of com- 
munication, and for that purpose he pur- 
_ Chased fhe street car iine which was being 


Island farmers and market gardeners, who 
bring their produce to the city over the 
New-York and College Point Ferry. The 
market is as convenient for the farmers as 
it is for the grocerymen. It does away 
with the long nightly trips down to the 
Gansevoort and Washington Markets. The 
farmers were particularly delighted with 
the excellent facilities extended to them by 
the steady and reliable service of the ferry- 
boats. The boats are commodious, and are 
capable of taking aboard the largest and 
bulkiest farm wagons and other vehicles. 
In this way the New-York and College 
Point Ferry has been a great boon to the 
farmers, and has had a share in 





operated in Long Island City from the 
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facilities necessary at the time, for Stein-" 
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building up the towns on the Long Island 
The officers of the company are: 
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Secretary and Treasurer. 


PICTURESQUE ASTORIA. 


A Sketch of One of New-York’s Fair- 
est Suburbs and Its Many 
Attractive Features. 
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This picturesque suburb of New-York, for 
Many years the fashionable site of the 
Summer homes of many wealthy New-York 
merchants and bankers, lies along the shore 
of Long Island, where the waters of Hell 
Gate used to seethe and surge. The great 
wealth and the men, well known in com- 
mercial and financial circles a quarter of 
a century ago, whe made it fashionable, 
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have departed, but much of the old-time 
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lendid Hoyt mansion, another of the 
tPahow pia " of Astoria, The mansion 
itself, the view from it, and the 

that surround it, make it difficult for one 
to decide which possesses the greater 
charm. It was built and occupied for years 
as the Summer home of the late Edwin 
Hoyt, the millionaire partner of ex-Gov. 
Sprague of Rhode Island in the vast dry 
goods enterprises of New-York many years 
ago. Mr. Hoyt’s son and Gov. Sprague, it 
will be remembered, married sisters, both 
being daughters of Salmon P. Chase of 
President Lincoln’s Cabinet and Chief Jus- 
tice of the United States. 

Adjoining is the old Woolsey mansion, 
built many years ago by the late Edward 
J. Woolsey, the sugar millionaire of New- 
York. It is a quaint, rambling old house, 
built on odd lines suggested by Mr. Wool- 
sey himself. Mr. Woolsey had a vast es- 
tate. It began at this point and extended 
to the “ Woolsey’s Point,” already referred 
to as the extreme northerly end of Astoria. 
All of the other residences mentioned were 
erected upon the ground originally owned 
by Mr. Woolsey. At the upper point Mr. 
Woolsey had a model farm, which he 
named Casino Farm, and its management 
waa during his later years his chief pleas- 
ure. His only son, Edward J. Woolsey, Jr., 
died a few months ago. 

Another superb place is the Barclay es- 
tate, now occupied by the family of the 
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Residence of Mrs. George Trowbridge, Astoria- 





glory and charming surroundings still cling 
about it, with seemingly loving constancy. 

Until 1847, Astoria was simply a portion 
of Newtown, and was all farm land. The 
old Hallett farm, the Blackwell and War- 
dell farms, together with half a dozen 
smaller ones, coverea the entire territory. 
In the year named, the village of Astoria 
was incorporated. There was a division 
of opinion as to what the name should be. 
The majority wanied it to be Sunswick, 
after the picturesque little creek that 
marked its southern boundary. Mr. Stephen 
A, Halsey, founder of the present Halsey 
family of Astoria, was a friend and ad- 
mirer of old John Jacob Astor, whose home- 
stead was then at the foot of Eighty- 
fourth Street, this city, just across the 
river from Astoria. Legend has it that Mr. 
Halsey thought to do the village that was 
about to be born a lasting, substantial 
favor, and at the same time honor his 
friend Mr. Astor. He thought that Astor 
would gladly contribute $10,000 or $15,000 
to the village fund if it was named after 
him, and it is said that Mr. Astor did en- 
courage this belief. The village therefore 
became Astoria, and shortly afterward Mr. 
Halsey, took Mr. Astor driving about the 
village, showing him all its fine points and 
dilating eloquently upon the honor afforded 
Mr. Astor by its christening. Shrewd old 
John Jacob looked about, and found that 
the first church in Astoria was just strug- 
gling into existence—St. George’s Episcopal 
—so he contributed just $50 toward its erec- 
tion. He got the honor of having the 
village.named after him, the church got the 
$50, and the only unhappy people recorded 
were Mr. Halsey and his fellow Village 
Trustees, 

In the interim between 1847 and 1871, 
Astoria enjoyed unusual prosperity, and, 
as stated, became the favorite suburb for 
wealthy New-York families, and many su- 
perb residences began to appear along the 
pretty water frent, 

In 1871 the plan to incorporate the va- 
rious chain of villages of Hunter’s Point, 
Dutch Kills, Ravenswood, and Astoria all 
into one community, to be known as Long 
Island City, found favor, and, after con- 
siderable discussion, this was done. Many 
of Astoria’s oldest residents regret the step 
to-day, because, while a good thing for 
the villages further down the shore, like 
Hunter’s Point, in a commercial way, bring- 
ing factories, oil works, and other large 
plants, it was fatal to the social and fash- 
ionable side of the question, and the wealthy 
residents were prompt in their departure, 
for oil factories and fashion couldn’t seem 
to fraternize. 


OLD ASTORIA HOTIES. 





Picturesque Ground on Which Stand 
Many Fine Old Mansions—tHis- 
torical Associations. 


No suburb of New-York is more pict- 
uresquely situated than that portion of 
Upper Long Island City which continues 
to be known as Astoria, although it lost its 
right to the name when it was incorporat- 
ed as part of the city in 1871. 

The history of Astoria would read almost 
like a sketch of some of New-York’s old- 
est and most honored families, because 
thirty years ago the Summer homes of 
many famous old New-York merchants 
lined the shores, surrounded by generous 
and beautiful grounds, superbly kept. While 
most of these fine old mansions still stand, 
they have come into the possession of 
strangers or younger branches of the va- 
rious families. Their former grandeur may 
be somewhat dimmed, but their picturesque 
appearance and historic qualities remain. 

Astoria proper begins at what was once 
Sunswick Creek, which is about opposite 
Eighty-fourth Street, this city, at which 
point Blackwell’s Island has its ending. 
Astoria then follows the eastern shore line 
with uneven but pretty front past Hallett’s 
Cove, rounds the corner where the Hell 
Gate Lighthouse stands, and in front of 
which the famous engineering operations 
of a few years ago robbed this bit of water 
of its terrors to navigators; continues up 
the East River past Ward’s Island, to 
Woolsey’s Point, which is opposite the up- 
per end of Randall’s Island; in all, about 
three miles of water front. It overlooks the 
point where the East River merges into 
Long Island Sound, and fronts upon those 
islands which form the beginning of that 


archipelago of which Blackwell's Island is 
the first in the chain and Glen ‘Island, or 


Thousands of New-Yorkers, while pass- 
ing the Astoria shores on the Sound steam- 
ers, upoh yachts, or on Glen Island steam- 
boats, haves looked admiringly upon the 
cool, green slopes of lawn, dotted with 
handscme old trees. They have caught 
glimpses of the fine old mansions in the 
background, and doubtless thought that 
ideal homes must exist amid these charm- 
ing surroundings. 

One of the smaller of these mansions, but 
fully as picturesque as any of them, is that 
of Mrs. George Trowbridge, a picture of 
which is given in this article. It is beautiful- 
ly situated, is quaint and homelike in its 
Colonial simplicity, yet in its artistic and 
aesthetic qualities is unsurpassed. Queen 
Liliuokalani, when in this country, was a 
visitor at*this home, and declared it, both 
as to exterior and interior, the most charm- 
ing of the many American homes she had 
seen. Mrs. Trowbridge became the owner 
of it through her father, James Robertson, 
an old New-York merchant, who built it. 

Just below Mrs. Trowbridge’s country 
home is the mansion built by James Ne- 
smith, well known in New-York shipping 
circles half a century ago. A short dis- 
tance north is the Howland estate. It was 
formerly part of the Woolsey estate, but 
was secured in early days from Mr. Wool- 
sey by Mr. Howland of the firm of How- 
land & Aspinwall, and it has since re- 
mained in the possession of the family, a 
prominent member of which is Mr. Gard- 
ner G. Howland, business manager of The 
New-York Herald. 

Close by, too, are the ruins of the beau- 
tiful Summer home, thirty years ago, of 
Howard Potter of Brown Brothers, brother 
of Bishop Potter, and father of James 
Brown Potter. It surmounted the eleva- 
tion several hundred feet back from the 
water, and commanded a superb view for 
miles. The pretty grounds slope to the 
water’s edge, and contain many rare and 
beautiful trees. The mansion was burned 
about twenty years ago, and was never 
replaced. The estate has been in charge 
of a caretaker since, and, though aban- 
doned, is still a See et. 





Clifford G. Fisk, the senior member of the 
firm of Fisk, Clark & Flagg, lives in the 


late Bishop Southgate. The Barclay man- 
sion was built nearly fifty years ago by 
the late Henry Barclay of the old New- 
York family of that name, from which 
Barclay Street takes its name, and which 
owned much of the property in the neigh- 
borhood of that street, including the for- 
mer site of the New-York Hospital. Mr. 
Barclay’s sons, James and Henry, are 
prominent in New-York and Lenox society. 

In Astoria’s early days the larger portion 
of it was farm land and nearly all of it 
was owned by members of the Blackwell 
and Stevens families. One of the first- 
named owned Blackwell’s Island, which 
the city subsequently bought. The original 
Blackwell homestead still stands and is a 
beautiful bit of architecture, being modeled 
after the old Southern planters’ mansions 
of three-quarters of a century ago, and 
which to-day are regarded as types of 
stately and impressive homes. It is now 
owned and occupied by Robert Tisdale, 
having come to him by descent. It was 
built by Samuel Blackwell, the founder of 
the Blackwell family in Astoria. It is in 
the centre of the big block bounded by 
Fulton, Stevens, and Franklin Streets and 
Blackwell's Lane. It is on the highest 
ground in Astoria and has a view of vast 
extent. Astoria is now built up solidly 
about it, but originally it was the central 
point of an immense estate, all owned by 
Samuel Blackwell. Among his sons were 
Josiah, Robert, James, Madison, and Henry, 
who continued to live in Astoria. His 
grandsons, Frank and George Blackwell, 
are well-known lawyers of this city and live 
in Astoria. 

Mr. Henry Trowbridge has another of 
the charming old homes of the place. It is 
the centre of another large block bounded 
by Fulton, Woolsey, Franklin, and Rem- 
sen Streets. The grounds about it form a 
park of great beauty. Mrs. Trowbridge 
was a Miss Blackwell and her sister is Mrs. 
W. Remsen Taylor. 

The Benner mansion, occupied for many 
years by the late Robert Benner, a prom- 
inent New-York lawyer, is another superb 
place. Mr. Benner was an enthusiast in 
floriculture and arboriculture. The beau- 
tiful grounds contain many specimens of 
rare trees and shrubs, while the flower 
beds, chrysanthemum and rose houses have 
wide renown. The cultivation of these 
flowers was Mr. Benner’s delight, and he 
added many new specimens by propagation 
and cultivation to the world’s collection. 
He named his home “ Rosemont,” and the 
name was appropriate. Mrs. Benner re- 
sides in the old home, and as her love for 
flowers equals that of her late husband, 
the place is still superbly kept up. Mr. 
Benner’s sons, Willis and Charles, are the 
law firm of Benner & Benner of Wall 
Street. They both live in Astoria, the for- 
mer in the old homestead and Charles in 
the former home of the late Joshua Lath- 
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made his home at Lawrence, L, I. and 
goes tite each Summer. 
The oldest ‘mansion of all, and the one 
which has the most romantic history, is 
the old Rapelye home, on the Boulevard 
and Main Street. lt is over 200 years 
old, and is quaint and simple in the ex- 
treme. It is shingled from the ridgepole to 
the ground; has that peculiar Dutch roof 
and ample porch of the very old Colonial 
period, and is altogether a beautiful ex- 
ample of old-time building. All its beams 
and rafters are of quartered oak, that never 
decays, and its doorcases and indented 
floors show that in Revolutionary days it 
was often the abiding piace of the con- 
tending soldiery. Mrs. Cornelius Rapelye 
owns this old treasure, and lives in it. She 
is wealthy, and is proud of the old home. 
That is why it is kept up elegantly, and 
the old house and its grounds daintily and 
tastefully cared for. In its wide, dry old 
cellars are stored some interesting relics of 
the old house’s former history. It must 
have been at some early period an inn or 
tavern, for an old bar or counter is pre- 
served in the cellar, and it is a legend that 
some old wines were discovered some years 
ago in an obscure nook that had lain for 
years in their cool nest of cobwebs, and, 
of course, became worth their weight In 
gold. Near this historic was 


house, too, 


the site of the town whipping post and ; 
Every inch | 
of ground about is rich in historic quality. | 

Among | 


stocks of Revolutionary days. 


Other fine old houses abound. 
the most noted of them are those now oc- 
cupied by John A. Bartow, on the corner of 
Franklin Street and the Boulevard; ex- 
Judge Shipman of the famous old law 
firm of Shipman, Barlow & Larocque; 
Congressman Charles Tracey, Stephen and 
George Halsey, who are brothers, mem- 
bers of the old Halsey family, and present 
managers of the large Halsey estate, which 
embraces most of the water front along 
the shores of Hell Gate. Another is the 
house in which Alfred Nelson and fam- 
ily live, on Woolsey Street, and the old 
Parshall house and the old Rainey house, 
on Vernon Avenue, owned by Dr. Rainey, 
the projector and advocate of the coming 
Blackwell’s Island bridge. Among them, 
too, are the old Reboul, Tier, and Hatch 
mansions, and the more modern, but 
picturesque homes of W. Remsen Tay- 
lor, M. D., the late Robert S. Fanning, 
the Trask homestead, now occupied by 
George Blackwell and family. and the other 
Blackwell homestead, on Franklin Street, in 
which live R. K. White and family. The 
chateau cottage, owned and occupied by 
James M. Carrington, with his family, is 
one of the charming features of this same 
Franklin Street, which on either side, for 
almost its entire length, is lined with fine 
old houses. 


CHURCHES OF ASTORIA. 





A Glance at the Pastors and People 
Who Have Worked for 
Astoria’s Good. ~ 


Astoria are fortunate in 
possessing a group of bright, energetic, 
and earnest clergymen. As a result, the 
churches are well attended, the church work 
brisk, and the Sunday school attendance 
unusually large, a fact noted by all visitors. 

There is, also, a fraternal spirit among 
the clergymen that is being constantly 
manifested in good works. Alliances are 
frequent when there are public questions 
to be agitated or iniquities fought. Their 
Sunday schools unite in annual excursions, 
and any special service’in one church finds 
the pastors and people of the others active 
in sympathy and help. 

When a local charity like a hospital is to 
be promoted or aided, each church is 
promptly to the front with enthusiastic 
and substantial help. They become as a 
unit in the work. 

It is generally recognized that this har- 
monious and active Christian spirit must, 


Steinway and 








erick White, Frederick L, Green, Goons XT 
ee Henry I. Riker, and Desmon el- 

The large Sunday school will hold its an- 
nual picnic on July 15, going to Glen Island 
in company with the Sunday school of St. 
Thomas’s Church, Ravenswood, of which 
the Rev. W. H. Weeks is rector. . 

The Rev. James A. Macmillan has been 
pastor of Trinity Methodist Episcopal 
Church since April, 1895, succeeding the 
Rev. Mr. Kastendiek. The church is at 
the junction of Temple and _ Crescent 
Streets, on the opposite corner from the 
Episcopal Church of the Redeemer. The 
Church Society was organized in 1836 and 
the tenth anniversary of dedication of the 
present church will be celebrated on Oct. 
4. By that time the society hopes to have 
plans under way for a new and larger 
church. 

The Stewards of Trinity Church are: 
Joseph V. Austin, Henry C. Johnson, Jr., 
John A. Leach, George Maskiel, A. A. 
McCoy, Winfield Scott, Edward T. Stivers, 
Charles L. Vaughan. Trustees—Thomas V. 
Ayers, Walter G. Scott, John Askey, 








The Rev. Dr. E. D. Cooper, 
Rector of the Church of the Redeemer, Astoria. 





Joseph V. Austin, Benjamin Moore, Jr., 
Alfred A. McCoy, and J. J. Van Note. 

Among the members prominent in the 
church’s work and enthusiastic aides to 
their pastor are: Gilbert L. Parker, Isaac 
B. Strang, James J. Smith, J. E. Styles, 
Mrs. Philip Bartlett, Miss Virginia Bart- 
lett, Mrs. A. H. Carpenter, William H. 
Hayes, Herbert Kells, 
Henry. Kelley, and Ira §S. Bushe. 

Astoria has no minister more universally 
respected and liked, in and out of his de- 
nomination, than the Rev. C. D. F. Stein- 
fuhrer, pastor of the Second German Re- 
formed Church on Debevoise Avenue. 

For many years this kindly German 
clergyman has gone quietly about doing 
much good with tongue, pen, and hand, 
and Astoria has come to feel that no large 
gathering is complete that does not in- 
clude his welcome presence. He is a prodig- 
lous worker in his modest way, and his 
value to Astoria from every point of view 
cannot be measured, even by those who 
from long association know him best. 

His church is on Debevoise Avenue, thus 
upon the main thoroughfare between the 
lower and upper ends of Long Island City. 
It is a frame structure with steeple, and, 
like the parsonage, which nestles beside it, 
is painted white. To name members of the 
congregation would be to name practically 
all of the prominent German families of 
Astoria and vicinity, as all of them are 
regular in attendance, and turn out as a 
unit when any special work or special 
gathering is called by their greatly loved 
pastor, who, with his wife, is always in 
the front rank of workers when any public 
charity or unsectarian movement appeals 
to their generous natures. 

The Astoria Reformed Church, of which 
the Rev. Daniel Van Pelt is pastor, is the 
most modern as well as one of the most 
attractive in appearance in the place. It 
has a large congregation, which is enthusi- 
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Church of the Redeemer, Astoria, L. I. 





of necessity, find its inspiration and foun- 
tainhead in the clergymen themselves; hence 
those who have charge of the spiritual wel- 
fare of this community become of especial 
interest. 

The Rev. Edmund D, Cooper, D. D., is the 
rector of the Church of the Redeemer, 


Episcopal. He has been rector from the 
foundation of the Church Society, in 1866, 
having been chosen by the vestry and con- 
gregation after careful consideration, and 
no one has been known to regret their 
choice since. 

The original vestry consisted of: Wardens 
—James Welling and William Mulligan; 
Vestrymen—Edward W. Hewitt, James W. 
Carrington, George B. Sargent, James M. 
Carrington, Edward M. Hartshorne, Theo- 
dore W. Hewitt, Edwin A. Montell, and 
George Miller. 

The first communion was administered to 
seventeen persons on Sept. 2, 1866. The so- 
ciety first worshipped in a little store on 
Main Street, and on Sept. 27 the parish was 











Astoria Reformed Church. 





rop, the old New-York flour merchant. 
This house also is one of the most attract- 
ive in Astoria, being on Franklin Street, 
opposite the old Blackwell homestead al- 
ready referred to. It sits back a hundred 
or more feet from the street and is fronted 
by a beautiful sweev of well-kept lawn. 


The great Blackwell and Woolsey estates 
Were equaled in extent by the estates of the 
late Dr. Samuel Stevens and his brother, 
Byam K. Stevens. They embraced most of 
the land from Sunswick Creek to Main 
Street, on the water front, and extended 
back from the water for half a mile or 
more. The old homestead was a stately 
structure of stone. It was situated at what 
is now Jamaica Avenue and the Boulevard, 
near where Sohmer’s piano factory is now, 
and was torn down only a short time since 
to make room for business buildings. 


Near at hand was the huge grist mill 
belonging to the estate, and without which 
a great farm was incomplete in the old 
days. Dr. Stevens left two sons, both of 
whom are gg Tee as H. ‘and Freder- 
ick W. The former is President of the 
Sixth National Bank in this city, and is 
the father of Mrs. Adolph Ladenburg, 
whose husband's death at sea recently sad- 
dened society. Frederick W., the other son, 
built the charming city house at Fifth Ave- 
nue and Fifty-seventh Street, now owned 
by William C. Whitney. In their younger 
days, both Alexander and Frederick lived 
in Astoria. The former built the fine house 
on Elm Street now occiipied by Walter J. 
Foster, formerly Corporation Counsel of 


Island City 


. Mr, Stevens subsequently 





admitted into union with the Convention 
of the Diocese of New-York. 

On June 27, 1867, the cornerstone of the 
present church was laid, and on Sexagesima 
Sunday, 1868, the first service was held in 
the new edifice. The little band of wor- 
shippers forming the society, which had 
been given six months to exist as a separate 
body, has become a happy and contented 
congregation of 500, with a Sunday school 
attendance of 700, the largest in the dio- 
cese. The church, a cut of which is here 
given, is one of the most charming to the 
eye on the entire island. It stands upon 
high ground and commands a fine view over 
and beyond this city to the blue outlines 
of the Orange Mountains in New-Jersey. It 
is a monument to the devoted energy of the 
rector and his earnest parishioners. It is 
of solid gray stone, and is almost covered 
with rich old ivy. The building of such a 
church at the time when the congregation 
was small, with no great wealth to assist 
the work, was an undertaking of great mag- 
nitude, yet it was met with the unfaltering 
courage and determination on the part of 

astor and people that always do and did 

ring success. 

Dr. Cooper was recently elected Vener- 
able Archdeacon of the Diocese of Queens 
County, and while not in the least with- 
drawing from the work of his own church, 
devotes much of his unimpaired energy to 
the great amount of mission work that the 
ofiice of Archdeacon imposes. 

The present vestry of the church consists 
of Wardens James M. Carrington and Will- 
iam Mulligan, and Vestr mn Steuart Mon- 
tell, William Harison, arles Wood, Fred- 








astic in support of its pastor and the 
church work in general. It is on Remgen 
Street, and on rising ground that makes 
it a conspicuous object for long distances 
upon all sides. It is of brick and terra 
cotta, and both interior and exterior are a 
delight to the eye. 

Dr. Van Pelt assumed charge of this 
ehurch March 15, 1894, succeeding the Rev. 
W. S. Cranmer, whose predecessor was the 
Rev. Mr. Haynes, who subsequently went 
to Indianapolis and became pastor of the 
church where ex-President Harrison and 
his family worshipped. 

Dr. Van Pelt was, before coming to As- 
toria, connected with the Hast New-York 
Church of Brooklyn. There are a number 
of societies in the church, all prosperous 
and doing good work and receiving much 
helpful inspiration from Dr. Van Pelt and 
Mrs. Van Pelt, and many leaders in the 
church, including Dr. Neil O. Fitch and 
Mrs. Fitch, Prof. Wilson, Thomas J. Hal- 
sey, Edwin F. White, the Misses White, 
John R. Thompson, Mr. and Mrs. Henry C. 
Johnson, and the Misses Johnson. 

The boys’ brigade, under the leadership of 
George Ruddiman, is a popular institution 
with the boys of the church, and their 
drilling has won marked attention and aé- 
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years of prosperity and 
growth, misfortunes have fer if little 
over two years ago the church, which was 
a frame structure, was burned to the: 
sround. The insurance upon the edifice 
was insufficient to build a new church, and 
the congregation hopes, by selling a’ por- 
tion of the extensive grounds, to secure 
additfonal funds and make a new church 
speedliy possible. All the old “ Lords 
of the Manor” worshipped in the quaint, 
honest old church. In it their children 
were baptized and married, and as the 
years sped by were one by one laid at rest 
under the willows in the quiet churchyard. 
For many years the Rev. Mr. Harris was 
rector. e@ was succeeded after his death 
by the present rector, the Rev. Charles M. 
Belden, a cultured, modest, and earnest’ 
pastor, who is beloved by his flock. } 

Since the unfortunate fire which deprived | 
the ccengregation of its church, it has been’ 
worshipping in the large Sunday school 
room of the rectory, which has been altered 
to meet the temporary requirements. The 
younger branches of many of Astoria’s old- 
est families still worship there, including 
the Jacob Bartows, the Blackwells, Trow- 
bridges, Tisdales, Montells, Smallwoods, 
Taylors, and Corners. 

The present vestry consists of Wardens 
Jonas Stremmell and William  Crissey; 
Vestrymen—Jacob Bartow, Harry Bartow, 
Edward Montell, Edward Montell, Jr., 
Charles Shaw, Josiah Tisdale, and Robert 
Tisdale. 

The Church of Our Lady of Mount Car- 
mel is the Catholic Church of Astoria, and 
the Rev. Patrick A. Walsh is its rector. 
It is situated on Newtown Avenue, oppo- 
site Crescent Street, and is a substantial 
brick structure that was erected in 1871. 

Father Walsh has been connected with 
his present charge thirteen years. Prior 
to that he was connected with St. Peter’s 
of Brooklyn. He is a learned and genial 
gentleman and widely liked. About four 
years ago Father Walsh built one of the 
largest parochial schools on Long Island, 
not even excepting Brooklyn, in connection 
with his church. It faces upon Flushing 
Avenue, to which the church property ex- 
tends, and makes an imposing appearance. 
The Sunday school attendance is very large, 
averaging 550 scholars. 

The Trustees of the Church are Andrew 
Flanagan and James E. Clonin, and among 
the members of the congregation prominent 
in the church work and in the front rank 





Astoria Presbyterian Church. 





of its supporters are: George Chambers 
John Talbot, Capt. Anthony S. Woods, P. 
Delehanty, H. Flanagan, Patrick Flanagan, ' 
John McMahon, and C. J. Jordan. 


THE ASTORIA HOSPITAL. 





A Noble Charity That Has Grown 
from Small ‘Beginnings and Is a 
Boon to the Suffering. 


About five years ago a lady who was at. 
the head of the chapter of King’s Daugh-' 
ters connected with St. George’s Church, 
Astoria, conceived the idea of establishing 
a modest hospital to meet the great need for 
such an institution that was felt on all 
sides. Although Steinway and Astoria com- 
bine to give a population of 10,000, nothing 
in the form of a hospital or even a dis- 
pensary for the poor had ever been estab-, 
lished there. The undertaking was credit-; 
able, but greater than would appear at: 
first glance, for even a small hospital has 
large needs. This woman went quietly and: 
unostentatiously to work, and for a time 
bore the brunt of the work and all of the’ 
responsibilities. She was Mrs. I’. E. Hage-: 
meyer, now President of the society. When 
she found the work getting beyond her 
strength and threatening to overwhelm her, 
she drew about her a little group of devoted 
women belonging to various churches, all of 
them equally earnest, courageous, and 
hopeful of ultimate success with herself. 
They formed the Astoria Hospital Society 
and formally started the great werk which 
within four years has become the most ex- 
tensive, worthy, and important charity in 
the whole territory comprising Astoria and 
Steinway. This group of fearless souls 
who bravely started the work now form a 
portion of the present Board of Managers, 
which now numbers fifteen members, as 
follows: Mrs. F. E. Hagemeyer, Mrs. J. M. | 


Blackwell, Mrs. Robert Benner, Mrs. Rich- 
ard Harison, Mrs. C. W. Hallett, Mrs. Ben- 
jamin Moore, Mrs. Russell Smith, Mrs. D.' 
S. Riker, Mrs. Robert Tisdale, Mrs. James 
M Carrington, Mrs. C. Rapelye, Miss M. T. 
Lathrop, Mrs. Theron Burden, Mrs. Z. 
Dennler, and Mrs. Robert S. Fanning. 

The society first leased a building owned 
by William Steinway, on Flushing Avenue, 
about midway between Astoria and Stein- 
way, and upon the main thoroughfare be- 
tween the two. Mrs. Hagemeyer con- 
tributed and paid the rent of this building 
for three years, relieving the society of that 
source of worry, in addition to her count- 
less other generous gifts to the good cause. 

In much less than the three years it was 
demonstrated that even this large building 
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New Astorin Hospital. 





miration from all similar brigades else- 
where, 

The Rev. Charles Park is pastor of the 
Astoria Presbyterian Church, which cele- 
brated its fiftieth anniversary on May 17 
last, an account of which at the time - 
peared in THE Times. Mr. Park is happily 
placed, in that his parish is like one large 
family in thought and purpose, and each 
member is proud of pastor and church. 
The church is one of the oldest in Astoria, 
and has been prosperous and generously 
supported always. Mr. Park’s prior charge 
before coming to Astoria was the Brice 
Presbyterian Church in Bluffton, Ohio. He 
is an earnest and effective speaker and 
preacher. His value to the community is 
not confined to pulpit and pastoral work, 
for he is constantly on the alert for public 
abuses or other iniquities to suppress, and 
leads his brother clergymen in prompt cru- 
sades that are always laudable and usually 
successful. He is much sought to speak at 
public events, and is never at a loss for 
the right words at the proper moment. 
It is the general opinion that Astoria, even 
apart from religious needs, could ill af- 
ford to spare Mr. Park and his equally pop- 
ular life-partner, a lady who aids her gift- 
ed husband in all channels that she can 
with enthusiastic devotion. 

The Elders of the church are Garrett 
Smith and James Coleman; Deacon—Mr. 
Van Allen; Trustees—Charles W. Hallett, 
Frederick T. Hallett, David Deans, George 
A. Halsey, and William Vent. The church 
has many members whose attendance has 
been regular for years and labors unceasing, 
and some younger members who are fol- 
lowing them in this creditable purpose. 
Included in one or the other of these two 
classes are John Mackie, David Iggram, 
Mrs. J. B. Strang, Mrs. eores A. Halsey, 
James Ingram, the Misses Gillis, and Jo&mn 


hite. 
St. George’s Church, Episcopal, is the old- 





was totally inadequate to the demands upon 
it. It was constantly crowded with pa- 
tients, and the nurses had to have quarters 
in a neighboring’ house, and the situation 
kept growing more serious as the fame of 
the institution grew. .A larger and more 
perfectly equipped building was imperative- 
ly demanded, but it would take thousands 
of dollars to build it, and there were but a 
few hundred dollars in the treasury. 

Again the dauntless women faced the sit- 
uation, and again brought victory out of 
the apparently impossible. Mrs. Hagemey- 
er announced that she would contribute 
36,000 if the community would raise an 
equal amount by subscription within a year, 
for a new and properly evuipped building. 
Far within the year the requisite sum was 
realized. The public responded generously 
and prompily. A large fair, lasting several 
days, and in which all of the pastors of the 
various denominations and the women of 
the churches participated, still further 
swelled the sum, and soon the needed funds 
were in the Treasurer’s hands. 

The hoped-for result of the work was 
speedily attained, and to-day Astoria has 
a hospital equal in equipment and appoint- 
ment to any suburban institution of sim- 
ilar aims. The cornerstone was laid with 
appropriate religious ceremonies on Nov. lL 
last, and in the early part of May the 
new building was formally ledicated and 
opened far the reception of patients. It 
will stand a lasting monument to the un- 
selfish devotion and hard work of Asto- 
ria’s earnest women. Already its various 
wards are well filled, and not onlv has 
the new hogpital a large amd competent 
staff of physicians and nurses, but a train- 
ing scheol for nurses has been establishe:t 
which affords to young girls so inclined an 
admirable chanc® to become trained nurses 
without cost to them. 

The hospjtal is upon a sure footing, ani 
has but one pre need—an increased an- 
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mual income. There are many liberal con- 
tributors, whose subscriptions go far tv- 
fward mee the regu expenses, but 
are not quite sufficient, and the ladies nat- 
urally abhor a deficiency. Hence in the 
Autumn they hope to enlist many new 
members in the society, who will pledge 
themselves to a small annua! sum, which 
will entitle them to membership in the 
corporation, a voice in its raanagement, 
and a vote in its councils. 

The officers of the hospital are: Presi- 
fent—Mrs. F. E. Hagemeyer; Vice Pres!- 
dent—Mrs. J. M. Blackwell; Second Vice 
resident—Mrs,. Robert Benner; Treasurer— 

rs. C. W. Hallett; Secretary—Mrs. _R. 8. 
Fanning; Assistant Secretary—Mrs. George 
M. Potter. : 
The officers of the training school are: 
President—Mrs. George M. Potter; Vice 
President—Miss Frances Blackwell; Secre- 
‘ary and Treasurer—Mrs. Robert Benner. 2 

‘he medical staff consists of Drs. W. 
Remsen Taylor, Neil O. Fitch, A. J. An- 
dersen, N. Platt, B. G. Strong, and 
John Hinkson. Mrs. Mulligan is the house- 
keeper, and Miss Wygant is head nurse, 


THE NASSAU ROAD CLUB 


A Union of Astorians Who, Whether 
« Cyclists” or Not, Will Fight 
for Good Roads. 


Astoria has some good roads and some 
bad ones. Perhaps it would be more accu- 
rate to say that all are good roads but in 
bad condition. Individual complaint to 
apathetic authorities has no weight. Real- 
j this, a number of Astoria gentlemen 

-e joined and formed the Nassau Road 

with the view of going to work sys- 
tematically to bring about a reform in 
reads. As a body they can do much that 
Gngly they could not accomplish at all, 
1, although the club has but just come 
inio existence, it is laying out a plan of 
Vigorous campaign already and will speed- 
ily be at work in the good cause. 

The following clause in its constitution 
telis, tersely and fully, the club’s motives 
and plans: 

CONSTITUTION—ARTICLE II. 


Objects of the club shall be: To promote the 


m r the improvement of public roads 
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| SIXTY ORGAN GRINDERS GIVE A 
WILDLY DISCORDANT CONCERT. 


Fun-Loving Parisians Offered Prizes 


for «x Competitive Display of 


Their Talents by the Itinerant 
French Capital, 


Was 


Musicians of the 


and the Result a Large 
Amount of Amusement for the Au- 


dience That Assembled, 


Paris, June 22.—Unless the Chinese, who 
always insist that everything new is old, 
once indulged in the enjoyment of an organ 
the 
safely claim this unique amusement as a dis- 


grinders’ tournament, Parisians can 


tinctively French idea. There are two com- 
panies here who control almost all opep- 
They pay a handsom¢ 


bonus to the city authorities, and have the 
privilege of reserving a large part of on 
of the many splendid parks here. These 
entertainments, which are always wel! 
patronized, have the one serious objectior 
that they are all cut pretty much after the 


air amusements. 








pattern. On this account if some- 
novel is offered it takes like wild- 


same 
thing 
fire. 
Last Thursday there appeared in two 0! 
the principal Paris newspapers a startling 
advertisement, and most of the street cor- 
had also handbills containing the 
same matter. The ‘announcement which 
roused so much curiosity read as follows: 
Grinders! Recognizing thi 
distinguished brotherhood 
shamefully neglected, and 
feeling certain that among you there are many 
whose performance on that most difficult and 
grandest of instruments, the hand organ, is sub- 
lime and not a mere ‘‘ demnition grind,’’ you are 
hereby invited to enter into a tournament oi 
competitive skill. For list of prizes, &c., cal 
at the Rue de Mirabeau, 

The author of this advertisement belongs 
to a club known as the Council of Ten. 
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Frederick R, Wells’s New Yacht Ausable. 
Largest Boat Made by the Daimler Motor Company thus far. Length, 53 feet; beam, 11 feet; 
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pnd streets, and to encourage the use of the 
bicycle for the purposes of business, pleasure, 
and recreation, 

There are several members of the club 
who are not bicycle riders and who joined 
because of their strong sympathy with the 
“good roads’*’ plan. The wheelmen in the 
club are so greatly in the majority, how- 
ever, that they expect soon to have the 
“ half breeds’’ with them in both phases of 
the club’s objects. They are in full har- 
mony, however, and are determined to 
bring about sneedy improvement in the 
streets and roads of Astoria and vicinity. 

The club starts brave in numbers and un- 
daunted in spirit. The officers of the club 
awe: 

President—Clarence N. Platt, M. D.; Vice 
President—I. H. Woolson; Secretary-Treas- 
urer—R. H. Halsey; Captain—Norman F. 
Welson. 

The members are: 

Dr. C. N. Platt, I. H. Woolson, Dr. N. O. 
Fitch, J. B. Montell, Stewart Montell, 
Townsend Dickinson, H. G. Fisk, Jr., R. H. 
Halsey, J. V. W. Dubois, Lloyd Taylor, N. 
F. Nelson, R. C. Corner, H. D. Halsey, 
Fred Hallett, Fred Bowley, Kirby Stevens, 
Fred White, Payard Bartow, BE. A. Montell, 
Jr., J. R. Haisey, G. E. Blackwell, C. Mott- 
man, Jr., Dr: C. E. Strong, Fred Green, 
William Harison, J. M. Carrington, Charles 
Wood, G. M. Potter, J. B. Tisdale, Win- 
throp Turney, C. C. Simpson, W. Benner, 
J. Tisdale, E. Whittemore, H. C. Deane, 
A. Nelson, C. F. Grieshaber, John Hen- 
Shaw, Mr. and Mrs. Daniel Noble, H. O. 
Nelson. 





TO FACILITATE OCEAN MAILS. 


The New System to Go into Effect 


Very Soon. 

WASHINGTON, July 11—The hastening of 
the European mails by taking the pouches 
from incoming steamers at Quarantine will 
s00n be an accomplished fact. Second As- 
sistant Postmaster General Neilson has 
Seen holding conferences with the steam- 
Ship officials and the Post Office authorities 
in New-York, and believes that the new 
Bystem will be in operation before the ist 
of September. It will apply only to mail 
Which comes by ocean post office, sorted 
and pouched on the way. 

It is proposed to have a lighter, provided 
by the steamship comparies, meet the 
steamers at Quarantine, take the sorted 
mail, deliver a part of it at the Pennsyl- 
vania station in Jersey City, a part at 
Forty-second Street, for immediate transfer 
to the Grand Central Station, and a part 
at the central office in New-York. Two 
gains in time will be made by this process. 
The first gain will come in getting pos- 
session of the mail before the steamer 
reaches her regular dock in New-York 
City. Mails which do not come from in- 
fected countries will be deiivered to the 
lighter the moment the steamer reaches 
Quarantine. There may be some delay in 
the case of mail from countries where dis- 
ease prevails, but even in these cases ar- 
rangements may be made to fumigate the 
mail in transit and to keep it free from con- 
tagion on the steamer. 

Most of the mail will be subject to no delay 
when no general epidemic afflicts the coun- 
tries of Europe. The steamer is always de- 
tained some time at Quarantine, and on 
many occasions has te await the tides. 
The lighterage service will escape these de- 
lays and would cause a great saving of 
time, even if the mil passed as usual 
through the New-York Post Office. 

The second item of saving, and a yery 
important one, will be. the delivery dirett to 
the Pennsylvania Railway of the mail sort- 
ed for the West and Siouth. A like saving 
will be made by the delivery at Forty- 
second Street, where a wagon will carry 
the mails to the trains bound for the East 
or for the West by way of the New-York 
Central Railway. lt is believed that a sav- 
ing of twenty-four tiours will be made in 
many cases by this. combination of benefits. 
The New-York office will be saved all the 
trouble and delay of handling the Eastern 
and Western mails by the German and 
American lines, arvd will simply have to 
distribute the mail. intended for local de- 
livery. 

The system of sorting on the ocean has 
not yet been generally adopted by the Eng- 
lish lines, but it bas been applied to mail 
coming from Eng)zind on the American line 
and to the mail coming by the German line. 
Mr. Neilson has: made several efforts to 
have the English: postal authorities confer 
with the Americcai authorities on the estab- 
lishment of an ocean service on the English 
lines, and especially on the outgoing steam- 
ers, Where sucia a service is not now in 
vogue. 


Found Li Hang Chane’s Bullet. 


From The London Truth. 

{t would be impossible to fix any limit 
to the benefits likely to accrue from the 
recent discoved:y of the Roentgen rays, 
and every dzty demonstrates more fully 


how great a boon has been placed in this 
direction at the disposal of surgical 
science. This. may not, perhaps, represent 
exactly the sentiments of thee great Li 
Hung Chang, although, as a result of his 
compliance, the Professors at the Charlot- 
tenburg Polytechnic, Berlin, were enabled 
to fix the ey:act position of the bullet he 
received frocm the would-be assassin at 
Shimonoseki last year, and which is still 
lodged in his left cheek. If those rays could 
only have unfolded the manifold schemes 
lying dormant in the brain of the wily 
old Chinese Envoy, it might in the long 
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They use the ten spot of diamonds as their 
signature, and when this mark is affixed 


to anything it is sure to attract instant 
attention. The members of the club, or 
association, are all men of means, who 
are continually on the alert for unsual 
forms of amusement. The club is immense- 
ly popular with the average Parisian, be- 
cause it provides first-class entertajnments 
for next to nothing, 

It had been rather dull here since the 
Grand Prix, and the suggestion for this 
tournament at once met with the hearty 
approbation of the club members. Enough 
money was subscribed to insure at least 
5f. for every organ grinder that might ap- 
pear. This was exclusive of the prizes, 
of which there were a number, ranging 
from 20f. to a leather medal. 

When the managers of the affair went to 
the Chief of Police to obtain permission 
for their entertainment this official was 





The Jury. 





dumfounded and treated the whole thing 
as a hoax. The committee finally convinced 
him of their earnestness and volunteered 
to give any surplus over their expenses to 
some charitable institution. The committee 
thus secured the desired permission and 
advertised its entertainment by unique 
methods. 

A gorgeous car was titted up with a float, 
on which were grouped nine very pretty 
girls, representing the nine muses worship- 
ping an organ grinder in the act of turning 
the crank at terrific speed, while Apollo, 
in the guise of a monkey, passed the hat. 
Over this floated the club’s banner, a huge 
ten spot of diamonds on a black field dotted 
with bright green frogs. The float was 
drawn by a team consisting of a camel, a 
zebra, an ox, and a diminutive donkey. 
This fantastic combination started from 
Place de la Bastille and traversed the 
3oulevard St. Germain and the Boulevard 
St. Michel, going through the heart of the 
Latin Quarter. 

The organ grinders, as well as the public 
at large, were at first suspicious of the 
genuineness of the affair, but when they 





‘A TERRIBLE TOURNAMENT 
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organs; here were lust Joung vagabonds, 
who take to organ ing because they 
are too lazy to work; and there were old 
and young women and aged couples, verit- 
able types of Philemon and Baucis, who 
had struggled for many a year in the same 
harness to earn enough to keep body and 
soul together. What was a matter of great 
amusement for the thoughtless spectators 
was for many of these poor people a very 
serious affair. 

The crowd. was in splendid humor, and 
made the grinders happy by throwing 
handfuls of small coin among them. As 
socom as the destination was reached the 
fun began. A special stand had been pro- 
vided, and each grinder was supplied with 
a large placard bearing the numvper of his 
entry. The jury had seats on a little plat- 
form, and was expected to note the various 
points made by each performer. Each 
organ grinder stepped in front cf the jury, 
and played the masterpiece of his repertory. 
Phe performer took the matter in dead 





“Enough! Enough!” 





arnest; he felt himself the greatest artist 
tmong his fellows, and as he swung his 
1ead to and fro to the rhythmical meas- 
lres he turned the crank with the pride 
of a Handel or a Paderewski. 

, The audience shouted its approval with 
Cemocratic impartiality, while the jury 
abored with splitting sides to decide’ be- 
ween “The Last Rose of Summer,’ played 
to quickstep time, or ‘‘Slugging the Nine 
Pin, played as a dirge. After these in- 
dividual trials came hand-organ duets, trios, 
ind quartets, and it is easy to imagine the 
results. The audience, the numerous little 
monkeys, and the jury all beamed and 
shouted with delight. 

But it was the grand finale that captured 
the crowd, performers and jury included. 
The President of the club rapped sharply 
on the table with a bung-starter. The 
srinders ranged themselves in double and 
criple rows before the platform. ‘“ Let her 
30! yelled the President, swinging the 
Sung-Starter as a baton. Some sixty-odd 
hand organs each belched forth a different 
tune, The trumpets of Jericho were but pen- 
ny whistles to the din they raised. ‘The 
crowd was frantic with delight. The tremen- 
dous racket finally became unbearable. The 
President, his face aglow with excitement, 
velled with stentorian voice: ‘ Enough! 
Enough!’” He might as well have tried 
to stop a cyclone ‘with a palmleaf fan. 
Each grinder felt that his honor was at 
stake, and turned his crank with untamed 
fury till the air was fairly rent asunder 
by the discordant uproar, to swell which 
the crowd lent a thousand pairs of willing, 
lusty lungs. At last the grinders subsided 
from sheer exhaustion, but they glowed 
with pride and perspiration as they mopped 
their brows. They had demonstrated their 
ability as artists and were satisfied. So 
was everybody else! 





ABOUT THE ANCIENTS. 


Mr. Maspero confirms Mr. Flanders Pe- 
trie’s discovery of the word “ Ysiraal” on 
the Merenptah inscription, and telieves it 
to be the earliest mention of Israel so 
far found in Egypt, the period being some 
1,400 years before the birth of Christ. In 
1864 Chabas, studying the records of Ram- 
ses, found the word “ Apouriou,”’ and came 
to the hasty conclusion that ** Apouriou ”’ 
meant Hebrew. This was only’ a guess, 
and that *“‘ Apouriou”’ is “ Hebrew ”’ is uni- 
versally denied to-day. 


$,* 


Mr. Gerard Fowke, in the last pubiica- 
tion of the Bureau of Ethnology, pre- 
sents clearly what has been reiterated in 
these columns in regard to savage in- 
ventions, which is that they have heen 
created independently. Prof. Tylor writes 
that, in the study of stone implements, 
“so great is this uniformity in the stone 
implements of different places aud times 
that it goes far to neutralize their value as 
distinctive of different races.’’ Unless there 
is a ticket on*a stone arrow-head, desig- 
nating its place of origin, the most intel- 
ligent archaeologist, in the absence of a 
label, cannot determine whether it is from 
“ Polynesia or Siberia,’’ or whether it is 
“Mexican, Irish, or Tahitan.” Miner- 
alogical knowledge may hel in certain 
cases to isolate a specimen, but with the 
mass of objects, it is of no avail. Prof. 
Tylor concludes that “the prinicple that 
man does the same thing under the same 
circumstances will account for much.”’ 

+ .* 

It is just as wise to be lenient in regard 
to superstitions, the only possiple cure 
being in laughing about them. Just think 


of a really excellent Yorkshire gentleman 
who is believed to have so malevolent a 
Zlance that when he looks at a tree it 
W'li bear no fruit. A very honest woman, 
who had seen this unfortunate man look- 
ing at her apple tree, followed Lim, and 
believed she had counteracted this. evil 
eye by means of an awl, with which im- 
plement she punctured his footsteps on the 
road. That happens in intelligent king’and 
of to-day, and other things quite as silly 
in the United States are of the same date. 
+, 

The latest find from Athens comes from 
Delphi and is a bronze statue, supposably 
of Heiron, and it is believed to have formed 
one of a group commemorating a victory 
in the Pythian games. The statue is fair- 
ly complete, only the left arm being want- 
ing. The head is superb, and the effect of 
expression startling, the eyes being of 
enamel. There must have been horses 
forming a portion of the group, because of 
bronze horse feet and tails. There prob- 
ably was a chariot. Ls 


* 

M. Homolle, describing the recently dis- 
eovered bronze figure found at Delphi, ex- 
plained before the Académie of Inscrip- 
tions et  Belles-lettres the peculiarities 
of the ‘figure. The figure is cast in four 
pieces, the parts being the two arms, the 
bust with the sleeves, the torso, and the 
legs. M. Homolle called attention to the 
infinite pains taken by the artist, and said 
that the lines of junction were so cleverly 
handied as to be almost invisible. It be- 
comes evident that the designer or the 
sculptor must have known all about the 
founders’ art, and it is possible could han- 
dle the marble, or the clay and bronze. He 








The Grand Finale. 
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found that it really meant business, th 
took like wildfire, and all Paris was 
toe with anticipation. 

It had been decided to hold the tourna- 
ment at La Chapelle, which is the head- 
quarters for the Council of Ten Club. Dur- 
ing the days prior to the event the organ 
grinders appeared, timidly at first, one by 
one, then in pairs, and finally in crowds. 
They had all to make a regular entry to 
secure the 5f. which was to pay them for 
the time lost while at the tourney. 

The prizes offered were as bizarre as the 
entertainment. ‘There was one prize of 20f. 
in silver, but this was the only money dis- 
tributed. Among the other prizes were a 
bunch of cigars, a pair of suspenders, a loaf 
of bread about six feet long, a ticket for a 
hair cut, a bottle of wine, a copy of Wag- 
ner’s ‘*Gétterdimmerung,” a _ tin~ horn, 
some doughnuts, &c. 

The great day came, and the weather was 
superb. At the point of meeting, Place de 
la Bastille, all was excitement and uproari- 
ous fun. -The organ grinders flocked to the 
“meet” from every corner of the cfty. 


Here came gray beards, perugsiing with 
trembling legs under the burden their 





could never have been satisfied with such 
results as the artificer in bronze accom- 
plishes to-day. Perhaps ‘the errosive 
tooth of time” has helped to smooth out 
all the irregularities of the past. But what 
M. Homolle means to say is this: that 
Praxilites must have known how to work 
out his ideas, wielding in his own hands 
mallet and cutting tool, and that the hired 
stene carver. The “ praticiens’’ were un- 
known in the palmy days of Greek art. 
7 

Prof. Mahaffy, writing of Mr. Grenfell’s 
work with the Egyptian papyri, says that 
some of the Greek transcriptions belong to 
authors as yet unidentified. Among the 
fragments is one so like in style to Plato 
“that it can hardly belong to any one 
else.” The date of these fragments, Prof. 
Mahaffy thinks, is of the third or fourth 
century, B. C. Some of the pyri are 
copies of portions of the Iliad. hen comes 
this remarkable statement: ‘‘ There is no 
doubt whatever that the writing is of the 
earliest known, and thus undoubtedly dates 
from before the days of the Alexandrian 
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BULFINCH AND HIS WORK 





AID FOR THE FRIENDS OF BOSTON'S 
FAMOUS OLD STATE HOUSE. 


New-York Artists and Architects 
Anxious that it Should be Pre- 
served—A Commenication of Pro- 
test Which Had Its 
Notable Examples of Bulfinch's 


Effect—Some 


Work—The Capital in Washington 
Was Completed by Him. 


Boston lovers of the historic old Bulfinch 
State House, which is threatened with de- 
struction, are now receiving great encour- 
Back 
Bay critics of the artists and architects of 


agement from an unexpected source. 


New-York are now aware of the fact that 
right here in the great metropolis are the 
men who are quick to rush to the safety 
of any real work of art, whether it consists 
of a gem of an old building, a piece of stat- 
uary, or a work of nature—the Palisades, 
for exareple. It is not necessary that the 
work of art to be preserved should be with- 
in hailing distance of.the New-York City 
Hail, either, for the art lovers and creat- 
of this city not 
enough to wish to keep ail the beautiful 
things of this world at home. They are 
happy if others possess objects worthy of 
admiration and preservation. The action 
taken by the artists and architects of this. 
city did much toward influencing the last 
session of the Massachusetts Legislature in 
its decision, appropriating $350,000 for re- 
pairs on the building. The Governor of the 
State, the Speaker of the House, and the 
President of the Senate have charge cf the 
fund, but the old enemies of the State House 


are narrow-minded 
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desired to improve the appearance of the 
Streets of his city. 

During his long professional carder, Bul- 
finch built scores of public buildings, 
churches, asylums, mansions, but the State 
House was received as a thing of beauty 
unparalleled on its completion in 1798. He 
also was one of the several architects who 
from _time to time took a hand at building 
the United States Capitol He went to 
Washington in 1818 and remained in charge 





Charles Bulfinch, 
The Famous Architect. 





of the work until the Capitol was com- 
pleted, in 1827. Several architects had been 
at work between the time of the original 
corner-stone laying of the north wing, in 
1793, and the date of Bulfinch’s arrival, in 
1818. There was Thornton, the original de- 
signer, who made the prize sketch; Hallett, 
Hadfield, Hoban, and Latrobe. When the 
foundation was almost completed the whole 
was condemned. Then, in 1814, the British 
came and burned what could be burned. 
Then Latrobe, who had done most of the 
first work, came back and set to work 
upon the rebuilding of the wings, but had 
not commenced the construction of the 
central building when he resigned, in 1817. 
Then came Bulfinch. How he left it is 
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State House, Boston, 
The Work of Bulfinch. 





are at work trying to find some means of 
making the Legislature’s appropriation act 
inoperative. It row looks as though the 
battle would be fought over again at the 
next session of the Legislature, if the op- 
ponents of the plan of repairs can accom- 
plish their object, as they feel confident of 
doing. 

The part the New-York artists and archi- 
tects took in the recent struggle over the 
historic old building has excited consider- 
able interest among their friends, and the 
why and wherefore of the bitter fight over 
the Bulfinch creation is a topic that is 
very generally discussed just now in the 
studios. This interest is gratifying to those 
who are desirous of preserving the individ- 
uality of American art. It shows that the 
artists are not altogether carried away by 
foreign notions, and can find time to come 
to the rescue of a creation that is thor- 
oughly American; so much so, in fact, that 
it has been copied by many States in this 
country and by sister republics of South 
America and in foreign countries where 
representative government has been 
adopted. 

“Tt is with regret and ; 
communication sent by New-York artists 
and architects to Boston, ‘‘ that we in New- 
York learn of the proposal to destroy the 
old Bulfinch State House. I think that the 
residents of Boston hardly realize how 
strong is the feeling of affectionate associ- 
ation which Americans, and_ especially 
those of New-Engiand descent, feel for the 
two or three public monuments of our his- 
toriz past which Boston has so far pre- 
served. 

“Let us beg the Legislature and the 
officers of your State and city to remember 
how easy it is to destroy and how impossible 
to restore. In the near future all Massa- 
chusetts and all intellijent America which 
has affiliations with Massachusetts would 
deplore and resent such destruction if it 
should now be allowed. 

“If opportunity might be afforded we are 
very sure that a very full expression of 
opinion to this effect would be made in 
New-York and vicinity.” 

This communication sent to the friends of 
the State House in Boston who were fight- 
ing before the Legislature for the presen- 
tation of the building was signed by rep- 
resentative men and officials of all the art 
societies of this city. Among the signers 
were Russell Sturgis, C. Y. Turner, H. J. 


sorrow,” said the 





Hardenbergh, William R. Mead, John La 


shown in the accompanying sketch. The 
long wings since added to the Capitol give 
it a very different appearance from that 
which it aad when Bulfinch left it, and the 
modern dome changes it still more.* But 
the masonry is said to be the same, and 
the part of the building built during the 
control of Bulfinch is still the nucleus and 
central part of the whole composition. The 
old dome was designed in the classical taste 
which prevailed at that time. 

Bulfinch’s style was stately, dignified, and 
well bred. Upon a general survey of his 
works the impression which they give is 
chasteness and refinement. Extravagant 
modes of decoration repelled him, and the 
restoration to public favor of the style 
called ‘‘ Colonial’? is a new vindication of 
the utility and beauty of Bulfinch’s early 
manner, demonstrating the adaptability of 
this style to practice needs and its power 
to appeal to and satisfy the refined taste. 

About the last work of note Bulfinch ex- 
ecuted was the Maine State House, at 
Augusta. He died April 15, 1844. He ex- 
ecuted the designs for scores of buildings 
and did much for the individuality of Amer- 
ican architecture. 





FOREIGN NAVIES. 


A series of important experiments with 
the night signaling apparatus invented by 
Capt. Sellner of the Austrian Navy were 
carried out in the Inflexible at Spithead on 
the night of June 11, and, though the appa- 
ratus was found to be exceedingly delicate 
and intricate, the combinations by means 
of colored lamps were shown to be superior 
to anything that has yet been tried in the 
British Navy. The night was perfectly 
clear, and the signals were distinctly visible 
at a distance of six miles. Before the ap- 
paratus is adopted it will be tried at sea. 
Prior,to the experiments the Inflexible had 
a three hours’ trial of her machinery, and 
realized 13 knots an hour. 

o,* 

The United Service Gazette (British) notes 
that the standard height of stokers for the 
navy is to be reduced from 5 feet 5 inches to 
5 feet 3 inches until further notice. Au- 
thority has been given to enter stokers at 
the rate of 690 each year, divided among 
the recruiting districts as follows: Ports- 
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The Capitol nt Washington as Left by Bulfinch. 





Farge, Frederie Crowinshield, Elihu Vedder, 
Will H. Low, Henry Rutgers Marshall, Ed- 
ward H. Kendall, and George B. Post. 

“The history of American architecture 

ssesses no name more honored than 

harles Bulfinch, and it is greatly to the 
credit of the artists of your city that they 
come to the rescue of the old State House, 
wrote a Boston architect to a gentleman in 
this city last week. ‘‘ Were it not for their 
timely communication and strong expression 
of sympathy for the old building, I very 
much fear the enemy would have won. As 
it is now we are not sure but the appropria- 
tion may be rendered useless for the time 
being through the efforts of those who can’t 
find art outside of a boiler factory. We are 
hoping that the $350,000 will be expended in 
repairs, and that sum will make the old 
building perfectly serviceable for many 
years to come. If this is done it will be 
due in a great part to the influential men of 
your city whose convincing communication 
at the right time made our Solons halt be- 
fore passing sentence on the old _his- 
toric monument. While the Legislature 
may have had some doubts as to the art 
judgment of some of us here at home, and 
thought us prejudiced in the case, there 
could be no disputing the gentlemen from 
your city, the real art centre of America, 
after all. Boston has taken quite a drop in 
my affections since the people here showed 
such a disposition to tear down the Bulfinch 
State House. All honor to the gentlemen 
from New-York.” 

To Bulfinch is due the introduction of the 
plan of uniting a lot of house fronts and 
decorating them in such a way as to give 
them the appearance of one large building. 
He first tried it on in Boston, and if the 
eminent architect could leave his tomb a 
moment and see how ‘his plan has been 
carried out up Harlem way it would no 
doubt surprise him greatly. He seems to 
have been a _ man quick to catch an idea, 
and when in London the plan of uniting the 
houses in long rows was first coming into 

ractice. That was in 1780, or possibly a 
bit later. Bulfinch tried the plan in Bo 
ton in 1793 in a block of symmetrical hou 
built by him and extending from Hawley 





to Devonshire Street. He was not only 
an architect and builder, but an artist who 


mouth, 349; Devonport, 172, and Sheerness, 
169. Allowance being made for a wastage 
of 1,000 men during the current year, the 
number of stokers in the service will be in- 
creased by 1,762 by April next if the pro- 
posed entries can be effected. In_ this de- 
partment of recruiting Devonport has been 
so successful that the entries have fre- 
quently to be stopped before the end of each 
quarter. 

Concerning the subject of liquid fuel, the 
naval correspondent of The London Globe 
refers to an interesting article on this 
topic which appeared in a recent number of 
Le Yacht. He says: “The writer, M. Ed- 
mond Desbarres, seems to think that, be- 
cause the armor-clads Gaulois and Char- 
lemagne have been provided with the means 
of burning petroleum in their boilers, we 
are on the eve of a general revolution in 
respect of fuel for marine purposes. On 
my part, I consider the fact that our sup- 
plies of oil would have to be drawn from 
the United States and Russia to be fatal 
to its introduction into our navy, at all 
events so long as there seéms no probabil- 
ity of the exhaustion of the South Wales 
coalfields. M. Desbarres is an enthusiastic 
advocate for the use of liquid fuel. He 
says that boilers fitted for consuming it 


‘weigh some 20 per cent. less than ordinary 


ones, the stoking is much more regular, and 
a given weight of petroleum has nearly 
the efficiency of double the quantity of coal. 
This may be all very true, but the engineer- 
ing department of our Admiralty, doubtless 
after the most careful examination of the 
subject, doés not see its way to the super- 
session of Welsh coal.”’ 





Ex-Judge Ingalis for Congress, 
From The Troy Press. 

£x-Justicé Charles R. Ingalls is consid- 
ering the matter of permitting his name to 
be used as a Democratic candidate for the 
Cengressional nomination. Friends of the 
Judge have urged him to enter the field, 
believing that he has all the essential 
qualifications to poll a large vote and that 
he could easily gain a victory over Frank 
S. Black, who, it appears, will undoubtedly 
be renominated. ' 
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A PROTEGE OF ROYALTY 





CAREER OF VILMA PARLAGHY, THE 
YOUNG HUNGARIAN ARTIST. 


Painter to Kaiser Wilhelm—Not Yet 
Thirty, but Has Limned Most of 
the 


Academy Awards 


Royalty of Europe—Berlin 


Her a Gold 
Medal by Order of the Emperor— 
Recent Visit to This City—Hand- 


some Studio in Unter den Linden, 


William of Germany, second of the name— 


the many-sided, nineteenth-century mon- 


arch, who can sail the ship of state or nav- 
igate a yacht, who can judge a Prime Min- 
ister’s policy or pass on a picture, who can 
at least, according to his own convictions, 
regulate the affairs of an elaborate Court 
or manage the workings of an art jury— 
roused the ire ot the Berlin painters last 
Winter a year ago by his summary treat- 
ment of the awards of the Academy of 
that city by substituting for the name of 
the eminent Prof. Wallot that of a woman 
as the proper person to receive the gold 
medal of the institution. 

It is perhaps quite unnecessary to add 
that when his imperial Majesty’s decision 





Vilma Parlaghy. 





Was announced the very old boy was to 
pay. Nevertheless, when the royal gen- 
tleman speaks he is generally listened to 
with an outward show of respect at least, 
and, in the language of the day, what he 
Says goes. It went on that occasion, and 
there were not wanting those to say ugly, 
spiteful things about the lady thus royally 
favored. Sneers were cast at her work 
and at her personally. Insinuations were 
uttered, and Berlin society whispered many 
highly improper innuendoes, 

After awhile, however, the matter 
dropped; there were other topics about 
which to gossip, and the woman, unmind- 
ful of the jeers and taunts, went on with 
her work, fully occupied, painting portraits 
and finding commissions a plenty, for the 
favor of royalty brings the respect, not to 
say the admiration, of a large following. 
Curiously enough, New-York has enter- 
tained the much-talked-of painter for six 
weeks or so, and only last week the lady 
set sail to return across the ocean. 

Vilma Parlaghy, for such is the name of 
the young woman who set Berlin painters 
by the ears, is a Hungarian not yet thirty, 
having been born in 1X67. Her mother was 
the Baroness Zollmann von Zollerndorff, 
and her father was of noble family as well. 
With an early predilection in an art way, 
the girl painted from childhood, settling 
finally in Munich. In the Salon catalogue 
she is down as a pupil of Lenbach, Makart, 
and Canon. Personally she disavows any 
especial master, claiming to have worked 
out her own ideas by careful observation 
and profound study of the Dutch masters, 
Rembrandt and Hals in Cassel, Haarlem, 
Amsterdam, and The Hague, the Italians in 
Rome and Florence, and the moderns in 
France. 

Wherever she has picked up her art ed- 
ucation it is evident she has wasted no 
time, nor. lost any opportunity to imbibe 
the best of ideas, for certain photographs 
of her paintings, which by courtesy of the 
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Maison Ad. Braun & Co., THE NEW-YORK 
TIMEs is enabled to present, will show her 
not only possessing abilities of a high or- 
der, but as having a talent decidedly above 
the commonplace, and however eccentric 
his Majesty of Germany may be at times, 
in this case at least there is some founda- 
tion for his admiration of the products of 
the brush of this gifted young woman. 

Personally Miss or Mlle. Parlaghy is a 
brunette of medium size, graceful in fig- 
ure, animated in features and conversation, 
an‘. like many of her race, a rare linguist, 
s}i*ing English, French, and German flu- 
eni:y When she is not painting she gives 
hers2if up to the pleasure of horseflesh 
owning a stable of many thoroughbreds and 
sitting them like an amazon. Dogs, too, are 
her great delight, and she possesses half a 
dozen of the finest sort. Her visit here 
embraced a modest amount of travel; she 
was entertained in this city and in New- 
port, and her stay was cut short by im- 
perative engagements abroad to paint per- 
sons of much note, no less a personage than 
the Prince of Wales being her first com- 
mission upon her arrival in England. 

But Miss Parlaghy is by no means un- 
known in an art way in America. Visitors 
to the World’s Fair at Chicago in 1893 will 
possibly recall her portrait work there, 
where its power and force attracted the at- 
tention of many and met with favor at the 
hands of the jury from whom she received 
a gold medal. Paris, too, has given her rec- 
ognition, the French having made her an 
officer of the Academy, while from the 
Salon she has had a medal. 

An inspection of these photographs of her 
work shows her to be an artist of superior 
endowment, much capability, and strong 
personality. Few men to-day among the 
world’s portrait painters have so large a 
way of looking at nature or a broader man- 
ner of expressing form. She sweeps in her 
subject in big, vigorous brush strokes, and 
she models with great freedom. As like- 
nesses these portraits are speaking: The 
construction is well comprehended, and 
there is evidence of close observation of 
character. Indeed, there are among these 
heads qualities of a superior order that en- 
title her to profound respect, notably in 
one of the Count Stablewsky, Archbishop 
of Posen and Gnesen. 

Some five years ago Mile. Parlaghy first 
attracted attention in Paris with a portrait 
of her mother, and on her installation in a 
studio in Berlin she began to paint those 
prominent socially. Her own portrait, in 
white satin, full —s was shown in the 
Berlin Academy, and at once brought her 
commissions. In Turin she painted a fa- 
mous likeness of her compatriot the great 
Kossuth a year or so before his death, de- 
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esty and simple dignity. 
nted the Prussian statesman Wind- 
horst, known as “his small Pxcellency,”’ 
this picture being bought for the museum 
in Hanover, where it now hangs. 

Then came the notice_of royalty, and the 
German Emperor was numbered among the 
visitors and sitters in the studio of the 
gifted Jars Hungarian. William she has 
painted many times, and in many costumes, 
to his entire satisfaction, as has been seen. 
Of course, his patronage has counted for 
much commercially, for through him his 
royal relatives have given the painter many 
commissions, while the Court has flocked to 
her workshop as well. Amang the high-born 
people whose likenesses she has caught are 
the Count von Eulenburg, William’s Master 
of Ceremonies; the Duke and Duchess of 
Oldenburg, the Princess of Schaumburg- 
Lippe, the Countess Arnim-Muskau, who 
Was, as the French say, born Bismarck, 
and the old warrior Field Marshal von 
Moltke, in full uniform. The Baron Stumm, 
too, she has limned, as well as the Countess 
Zicky. 

In Austria the young woman has been 
unusually successful. There was purchased 
for the Belvedere Gallery, in Vienna, -her 
ig of the famous playwright, Bauern- 
eid, 
Taaffe, his wife and daughters, while upon 
her completion of the work for the English 
royal family she has eng¢gements to place 
on canvas the Emperor Francis Joseph I. 
Besides the Germans already mentioned, 
Mile. Parlaghy has painted Bismarck, the 
Baroness Rothschild, Prof. Leyden, the 
famous physician, who attended the Em- 
press of Russia at the birth of her child; 
the Countess Moltke, and William II., Kin 
of Wiirtemberg, together with his roya 
spouse, Queen Charlotte. From the latter 
the artist received a superb necklace of 
pearls, a royal gift, indeed, that would 
strike envy to the female heart. Presents 
have come in plenty from other royalty 
and those of high degree—dogs, horses, jew- 
elry, and the like, though none is quite the 
equal of this necklace. 


This, it wil be seen, is a formidable list . 


o? patrons, that many a master of ancient 
and modern times might well envy, and, as 
may be imagined, their commissions have 
resulted in no small pecuniary advantage to 
this clever woman. For her canvas she 
has received as high as $8,000 for a single 
portrait, the average being about $5,000— 
a tidy sum for a young woman under 
thirty. . 

In Berlin’s splendid street, Unter den 
Linden, with its 160 feet of width, Mile. 
Vilma Parlaghy is installed when she is at 
home, in a spacious studio, No. 12 of this 
thoroughfare. Three enormous rooms, all 
connecting, form her workshop. As one 
enters, there are superb Gobelin tapestries 
hung -on the walls, rare antiques, and 
quaintly carved furniture. Great easels 
hold half-completed canvases, and painting 
materials are scattered about in reckless 
profusion. Leading off of this is a Gothios 
room, replete with interesting relics of a 
bygone time, a curious epoch of workman- 
ship, inspired by religion and faith, the 
collection being one of the most important 











Count Eulenburg. 

German Master of Ceremonies, 
oem 
of this period, said to be second only te 
that of Count Wilesek. Here are staineds 
elass windows from a _ fourteenth century 
Gothie chureh of Tyrol; wonderful tables, 
chairs, embroideries, clerical garments, and 
beauiiful rugs. There is, too, an altar, 
painted by no less a master than Albrecht 
Durer, together with hammered — 
pronzes, rare old parchment books, an 
missals illuminated by the patient, loving 
hands of devout monks: monuments of per- 
fectly useless perseverance and application. 

While mention has been made of the 
most prominent of the sitters who have 
posed for Mlle. Parlaghy, there have, of 
course, been many others of lesser note, 
though not altogether without considerable 
social distinction, and for the last five 
years she has been kept more than busy. 
Naturally she has given up much energy 
so that, with the approach 
of Spring, she felt herself in absolute need 
of rest. It was for this reason she packed 
ip and came quietly over to America, 
where she knew few people and where she 
could give herself up to complete relaxa= 
tion. She took a suite at a prominent up- 
near Central Park, and never 
touched brush or canvas during the six 
weeks she remained with us. 

The woman, her career, youth, personal- 
ity, and the astonishing success with which 
she has met altogether make her an inter- 
esting figure in the art world, and note 
withstanding the opposition of the Berlin 
painters, she is evidently one with whom 
they must reckon when it comes to por- 
trait work. Certainly, these photographs 
are after pictures ‘immeasurably beyond any 
art now being produced by modern Ger-= 
mans. The claim that she has been as- 
sisted by her masters falls to the ground, 
because none of the contemporary men 
give evidence of such rare capability, save 
perhaps with the exception of Franz Len- 
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Count Stablewsky, 
Archbishop of Posen and Gnesen. 





bach, and even this last does not possess 
altogether the freedom of handling one 
finds in the efforts of Vilma Parlaghy. 

If the prosperity, in a financial way, the 
friendly notice of royalty, and the social 
success do not turn the head of this young 
woman, the possibilities of her future are 

Tactically unlimited. And if her progress 
n the next ten years keeps pace with 
that of the decade past, we may expect 
great things. In conclusion, it may be 
stated that all reports speak as favora- 
bly of her color schemes and her intelli- 
gent and artistic use of pigment as of her 

omprehension and proper treatment of 
orm and mass, 

Inasmuch as Kings and Queens have 
their limitations on the other side of the 
water, and even rich nobles come to an 
end in time, with a good span of life be- 
fore her it is by no means improbable that 
this fair Hungarian will one of these days 
gird herself for another westward voyage, 
and return here professionally. Few popue 
lar Buropean portrait ters escape that. 
At any rate, it will be well to keep an 
eye on Miss Parlaghy, for she is evident! 
@ most interesting pon J person, who 
y no means her last words 
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HER PQINT OF VIEW. 


The ladies of the Health Protective Asso- 
ciation of Brooklyn are constantly active. 
Their attack upon the ash barrels of the 
city has had a decided effect upon those 
unsightly receptacles. Abashed at their 
now recognized conspicuousness and want 
of beauty, they have modestly withdrawn 
from the street curbs where they have long 
fiaunted themselves within the shelter of 
the dooryards. Here the litter made from 
the poking chiffonier is so much in evidence 
to the occupant of the premises that it is 
quickly removed, or if it is not, as occa- 
sionally happens, it is at least kept out of 
the street. 

The effort of the association to interest 
the children of the city has also met with 
most encouraging results. The Aid Clubs 
have been formed all over the city, the 
youngsters showing not only enthusiasm 
but a gratifying sense’of responsibility and 
Mesire to assist. It’ will soon be a very 
hardened Brooklyn boy or girl who will 
throw a banana skin on the sidewalk or 
scatter paper along the highway. 

* ¢ 

> 
which these Brooklyn sani- 
sought to mitigate is the 


Another evil 
tarians have 


cleaning of fish in the streets by the fish | 


venders. The indefatigable President of the 
association, Mrs. Scrimgeour, to whose per- 
sistence, in season and out of season, much 
of the association’s valuable results is due, 
interviewed one of the gentry of fish mer- 
chants and interested him sufficiently to 
coax him to one of the meetings. He told 
of the methods of his trade and before the 


ladies got through with him they had con-/| ,,.. . : 
A 3 M ns j cs 4c , vay ¢ : > ¢ ant 
verted him into a more or less enthusiastic | This is, by the way, a distinct department 


disciple of their teachings. Best of all, he 
is a working disciple and will carry the 
leaven of his new intelligence where it is 
much needed, 
the association is 
among other things, that he, being a bas- 
ket vender, had no way to preserve his 
stock, which must be sold out at once. Af- 


significant. He 


ter he had made his round if any fish were | 


left in his basket he went in the tenement 


district and sold them for almost nothing | 


to the very poor. ‘‘In this way,” he said, 
“I do some good, for the poor get fresh fish 
for very little money. 
has a shop though don’t do 


went on, with a twinkle in his eye. ‘“* He 


r : | 
keeps his left-overs on .the ice and next day | 


sells you leddies water-soaked fish for fresa 
and you don’t know the difference.” 
probably not true of ali fish dealers, but 
there is undoubtedly sufficient warrant for 


the statement to make careful selection of | 


fish by every housekeeper imperative. 
+,* 

The value of individual effort in 
seems almost a hopeless task when it is 
the sanitation of a great city that is to be 
affected, is most encouragingly evidenced in 
the splendid showing of Buffalo in tnis re- 
spect. Some very recent statistics report- 
ed such an astonishingly low death rate 
11.67 in a thousand—ihat the figures 
hardly be credited. It is easy to believe 
the statement that this good result is the 
outcome of the citizens, support of every 
movement projected for their sanitary bene- 
fit. One Buffalo woman alone accomplished 
much by reforming the garbage receptacles 
of her block. Many were of wood, and, con- 
sequently, were never clean. These she 
coaxed their owners to replace with meial 
ones, and the leaven of one biock’s reforma- 
tion spread much farther. 

+,* 

A woman shopping in a New-York store 
one day last week was-cleverly victimized 
of her purchase and change. She 


Which was $2.39, a five-dollar bill. 
she was in great haste, she Went off to 
ether part of the store, telling 
woman she would be back for 
and money. 

When she did return fifteen minutes aft- 
erward it was to be told that collar and 
change had already been taken. 

The saleswoman was in tears as she made 
an explanation, when the lady excitedly 
stated that she was the rightful owner. 

*“* Why,” said the girl, ‘‘a lady came up 
here in the crowd and reached over, saying, 
just as big as could be, ‘ Have the change 
and collarette come back’ I looked at her, 
and she repeated: ‘My change from a five- 
doliar bill, after paying $2.3) for a lace 
collar.’ The lady’s face seemed familiar, 
and | gave her the things. Now I remem- 
ber your face, too, and I can see that 
you’re the right one. But I thought the 
Other one was right, too.” 

The situation was provoking, but it was 
also, to an extent, justifiable. Saleswomen 
cannot be expected to locate faces perfectly. 
“hoppers often find it extremely difficult 
to identify a saleswoman when it is neces- 
Sary to do so, and what is true on one 
side of the counter is also true on the other. 
The advantage of identification is, indeed, in 
favor of the shopper, who sees the girl set 
apart, while the girl confronts, often, at 
the crowded counters, like those where rib- 
bons and laces are suid, a triple line of 
faces, set closely together. 

The outcome of the particular case re- 
ferred to may be of interest. After a con- 
siderable consultation, the loss was divided 
into three portions. The firm replaced the 
eollarette, the shopgirl paid half the change 
out of her wages, and the lady pocketed 
the loss ot the other half. 

+,* 

A writer in The Medical Times is au- 
thority for the statement that a simple 
and almost invariably effective way to re- 
move a fishbone or other substance lodged 


in the throat is to give the patient a pint 
of milk, ard forty minutes afterward an 
emetic of sulphate of zinc. It may be add- 
ed that the caution of a physician is to 
eat fish always by itself—that is, putting 
nothing else in the mouth at the same 
time, even a bit of bread or potato. In 
this way the presence of a bone is quickly 
jetected before it has a chance to get be- 
yond control, 


her goods 


*,* 

In English country houses the table for 
5 o’clock tea is usually a rather large oval 
tmahogany or rosewood one, of the sort that 
used to be popular in American parlors 


twenty years ago as centre tables. On its 
polished surface, resting on an embroid- 
ered dodily, stands daily a bowl of fresh 
flowers, and when the tea service is brought 
in, at 5 o’clock, its pretty impedimenta 
finishes the setting out. No English tea 
table is complete without its cozy, the 
Zishop’s cap being the popular shape. A 
pretty cozy, made for service with a dainty 
tea set of pale cream china, flecked with 
arbutus, was of white satin, embroidered 
with the same flower, and edged with a 
band of pink velvet and lined with pink 
silk. To make one, cut two pieces of the 
required size and shape, embroider or paint 
them first; then seam together at the 
rounded edges, and edge with a band of 
velvet of a harmonizing color, or, if pre- 
ferred, a heavy silk cord. It must be 
thickly wadded and lined with silk, quilted 
with a thin layer of wadding. The silk 
cord is sewn over the seam, with a loop 
or pompon at the top, to lift the cozy. 
a*s 

At a recent wedding the room in which 
the bridal party was served with the wed- 
ding breakfast was decorated with a ceiling 
of real roses, From the petals of these there 
flashed electric lights in rose-colored globes. 

\ s,* 

Two pale pink china bowls filled with 

each blossoms, and smaller bowls of straw- 


berries, made a pretty combination of color 
and form at a simple luncheon one day last 
week. 


+,* 


Everything can be learned nowadays, or 
it might be more accurate to say that 
everything is taught. A hairdressing 


school was one of the acquisitions to the 
city’s list of temples of knowledge last 
Winter. Only women were admitted, and 
only the care and dressing of ladies’ hair 
was taught. The pupils practice on dummy 
wooden heads that are provided with wigs. 
Most of the classes were made up of lady’s 
maids, or women who wished to learn the 
trade of hairdressing to adopt as an occu- 
pation, but a considerable number took the 
two weeks’ course solely to learn how to 
dress their own hair. It is a fact, often 
painfully self-evident, that many women go 
through life without gaining any knowledge 

what is to themselves a becoming coif- 
oo hich foreheads accentuated, low 
ones spoiled and hidden, and other coiffur- 
j errors committed day a ona if and un- 
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might have added much to their personal 
appearance. 
+,* 

“What airs servants put on,” exclaimed 
a woman looking over a list of “ situations 
wanted,”” “‘ Here are half a dozen advertise- 
ments stating that no cards will be an- 





swered.”’ 

Not airs at all, my good woman, but reas- 
onable self-protection. It is easy for a 
housekeeper to sit down and write off twen- 
ty cards to “girl advertising,” then the 
varying address, and calmly wait at home 
for applicants to appear. Only one, if any, 
will suit, and the other nineteen will have 
had their labor for their pains. These 
women often find the trifling cost of adver- 
tising a serious expense, and it is necessary 
that they should obtain the greatest bene- 
fit from it. To be flooded with postal cards 
asking them to call necessitates delays, 
traversing of long distances, or the extra 
outlay of car fares—all upon merely the 
chance of final engagement. There is noth- 
ing arbitrary or unwarranted in the insist- 
ence by them upon the mutually promptly 
decisive interview with the seeking em- 
ployer. 

+,* 

“If you call for tea at a restaurant in 
Caracas,” says a traveler, ‘“‘ the proprietor 
will send to the nearest drug store for it 


and express regret that you are ill. Tea 
is looked upon by the native Venezuelan as 
a most unpleasant beverage, and to be used 
only medicinally. It is not kept in any of 
the hotels, and when it is specially ordered, 
the guest is sorry he did it, for the quality 
is abominable. It tastes like a dose of 
senna. 
s ¢ 


Some of the needlework done on the Sum- 
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mer piazzas is going to ornament college 
rooms next year of brothers of the fair 


| makers, or of some one else, and is an ap- 


preciated novelty in college needlework. 
in decorative art; it is always in demand, 
and new designs or treatment are quickly 
The new note this season is the 
of table or bureau covers, 
pincushions, pillows, or what one will with 
Greek-letter designs. They are intended 
for college men who belong to Greek-letter 
The designs will be stamped on 
the material at any of the woman’s ex- 
changes or art stores, or a worker handy 
with her pencil may get the design and 
color from a college pin, and enlarge it to 
proportion of the article intended to 
be decorated. 
2 ¢ 

The bread fork is an imported article of 
silver, a short, broad, trident, and it is 
expected that it will be used to lift slices 
of bread from the plate or bread board. 
little too refined. Pretty soon 
we'll be asked to convey the bread to our 
mouths with a fork. 

* 2 

The freshness of over-dry walnuts may 

be restored by soaking them for 


hours in tepid milk and water. 
s s&s 


several 


Mrs. Rorer’s receipt for a compote of 
cherries, given below, may be duplicated 
with anv other fruit, adding sugar according 
to the sourness of the fruit. 

Throw a haif cup of rice into two quarts 
of boiling water; boil rapidly for thirty 
minutes and drain. Select one quart of 
good, plump cherries, put a half cup of 
sugar and a cup of water in the sauce- 
pan, and when boiling, add two tablespoon- 
fuls of lemon juice. Throw in the cherries 


| and shake carefully over the fire until they 
' are well heated. 


Arrange the rice in a bor- 
der on your serving dish, pour the cherries 


in the centre, and serve. 


ss 


A little feather duster is sold in the shops 
that is provided with an extension handle. 
Drawn out, the cornices of a room are 
easily reached and quickly brushed. 

* 


Wet head and chest on going into the 
water and bathing will not so often be fol- 
lowed by a chill. 

* * 

The hollowed-out blocks of ice which used 
to hold the raw oysters of the dinner course 
now appear as supporters of the fruit at 
luncheon or breakfast. At a recent lun- 
cheon one at each end of. the table heid 
respectively hothouse grapes and pears 
and peaches. They stood in oblong shallow 
tins several sizes longer and wider. These 
tins were painted green and hidden in moses, 
into which ferns were plentifully thrust, 
producing a beautiful effect of crystal im- 
bedded in greens. A more artistic fruit 
dish could searcely be devised. 

* * 
* 

Turn your old-fashioned towel rack into a 
fire screen by enameling the frame and 
covering the centres with full-gathered In- 
dia silk of any color to suit the room. 

.*. * 
1 

The children of the State of Tennessee 
are erecting a building for the Centennial 
Exposition, to take place next Spring at 
Nashville, and some very unique ideas are 
being carried out. All exhibits will be for 
children and by children, showing children’s 
work, Children’s organizations of.the whole 
country are invited to contribute their 
ideas and valuable specimens of any sort. 
Little Miss Lizzie Pearcy, thirteen years 
old, daughter of the United States Consul 
to Colon, sugges8ted a very unique idea 
which is being carried out. She proposed 
writing to every United States Consul at 
foreign parts of the world, over 300 in num- 
ber, and asking them for some typical toy 
or doll belonging to that country. Re- 
sponses have come by scores and the collec- 
tion of dolls promises to be a most surpris- 
ing one and of great value. Some very val- 
uable toys have already been received. 

* * 
a 

The happiness as well as the devotion of 
a man to his hobby is instanced by a little 
story told of Lord Walsingham, the well- 
known English entomologist. Asked why 
he did not go to Ascot for the great race, 
he replied earnestly, ‘‘How could I? It 
was out of the question. I was expecting 
twenty or thirty moths and butterflies to 
arrive any moment.” 

s,* 

If you must cry—and what a relief it is 
once in a while even to us children of an 
older growth to have it out—it is a sugges- 
tion to bathe the face and eyes with rose 
water as the quickest way to remove the 
traces of those tell-tale but most comfort- 
ing tears. 





A Good Reference Table. 


The following table, clipped from an ex- 
change, may be pasted in the back of the 
housekeeper’s cook book, and if often re- 


ferred to will be found profitable, especially 
in planning for children’s menus. It will 
be noticed that roast pork, roast veal, and 
salted beef are the trio most difficult of 
digestion, each requiring five hours and a 
half to digest; wild fowl, suet, salted and 
boiled pork rank next with four hours and 
a half, domestic fowl four hours, boiled tur- 
nips three hours 50 minutes, and beet root 
three hours and forty-five minutes. 

On the other hand, pigs’ feet, tripe, and 
soft boiled rice are prize food in ease of 
digestion. 


Apples, sweet and ripe.......sseeeees 
Apple dumpling....... ese eesecesses 
Per vor Tri titt 
Baked custard 

Beans 


Bread, corn, baked a becccseece 

Bread, stale slo voccbds Gee bereccctes 2 00 
Bread and MmilK.......se2seees owed ° 00 
Bute 2c cccccsvece b ove cere c 000 ot eeehee bins We B80 
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Eggs. raw : 
Eges, soft-boiled.. 
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Pork, boiled.........+.- o ceed bo obene ob onenens 
Pork, salted and boiled... 


Tapioca . . 

Turnips, boiled............++6- 
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ROWAL BAKING POWDER | 
Ane tne Pernrecr (OT | 
WEATIIER Foo. DAINTY, 
PPETIZING, WHOLESOME. 
RROWAL Makes THE BREAD! 
AKE AND Pastry LIGHTER, 
WEETER, FANER FLAVORED, 
MORE DIGESTIBLE. 


























AN ANTIPODEAN JOURNEY 





MISS REYNOLDS, FIRST WORLD'S 
SECRETARY OF THE Y. W. C. A. 


A Tour of Remote Association Houses 
Africa, 


Zenland, and 


—South Tasmania, New- 
Australia Visited— 
The Wonderful Boiling Lakes—An 
Australian Gold Mine and Sheep 
Station—The Association’s Wide- 


Reaching Philanthropy. 


There halted in Brooklyn 
week for a two hours’ Stay 


one day last 
at a friend’s 
residence a woman who has 


from a trip remarkable even 


just returned 
in these days 
of doing the world in a Summer's jaunt. 
An itinerary which includes Cape Town, 
Tasmania, New-Zealand, and Australia is 
not a common one, but it is what Miss A. 
M. Reynolds, the first World’s Secretary 
of the Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion, has just accomplished. 

Since her appointment to her Office, Miss 
Reynolds has been traveling constantly. 
An American woman, the daughter of the 
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Miss A. M. Reynolds, 
World’s Secretary of the Young Women's Chris- 
tian Association. 





Rev. William Reynolds of New-Haven, 
Conn., ‘tthe journey to headquarters at 
London was a separation from home and 
intimates and a three-thousand-mile sea 
trip, but this seemed a bagatelle when the 
office journeyings were comprehended and 
begun. 

“I made the trip to visit some of the 
Association houses in the remote parts 
of the world,” said Miss Reynolds, 
“sailing direct from Southampton to 
Cape Town, South Africa. The journey 
took twenty-two days. The Young Women’s 
Christian Association Home in Cape Town 
is twelve years old. It was until very 
lately the only one in South Africa, but 
the gold fields of Johannesburg have drawn 
so many there that an Association home 
has been started in that place. It is esti- 
mated that there are 50,000 young men in 
Johannesburg, and, though the number of 
young women is very much less, yet there 
are many who flock there to find work. 
To these the home has proved a great 
blessing. 

“The Cape Town Home is a lovely place— 
a big, roomy mansion of twenty rooms on 
Long Street. Over the entrance door is a 


large tablet recording it as a gift in mem- 


ory of Minnie and Marie Bam. The story 
of the gift is interesting. For several years 
the Association at Cape Town was sim- 
ply a union of Christian workers, sadly 
cramped in their endeavor to assist young 
women through lack of funds and space. 
One day a gentleman came into the office 
and said, as quietly as if he had come to 
make some unimportant communication: 
‘I understand that an Association house 
is much needed to carry on this work. I 
shall be glad to offer a house I own here 
for that purpose. [ had two_ daughters 
studying in Germany whom I expected 
home very soon. They have both died. The 
house I intended as part of their dowry, 
and now I want to make it their gift to 
needy young women. I make no condition 
except that it shall be always for their 
use?’ Thus simply came the great im- 
petus to the Cape Town work. 

“At Johannesburg the work of the Asso- 
ciation is on a smaller scale, but the field 
is a needy one, and the faithful handful 
who are standing fast in that troublous 
spot are doing valuable and important 
work. 

“One thing that impressed me as curious 
in South Africa is that Malays are imported 
to perform the domestic service. They are 
all Mohammedans. 

‘From Cape Town to Tasmania is a nine- 
teen days’ sail over the Southern ocean, 
with, for us, never a glimpse of anything 
more human than whales, porpoises, or ice- 


rgs. 
“The entire population of Tasmania, for- 
merly a convict settlement, is now only 
150,000, of which Hobart, the capital and 
—— city, counts 40,000 ere is a 
ourishing ation at Hobart and an- 
other at Ross half way between Hobart 
and Launceston, at the northern part of 
the island.” 

Asked what was the most remarkable 
oo of her antipodean trip, Miss Reyn- 
olds confessed to a truly domestic and 
feminine instinct when she replied that 
nothing seemed so wonderful to her as the 
boiling lakes of New-Zealand. 

* Here,”’ she said, “I saw housekeepers 
boilin tatoes in the water of the lake 
and g Bye in the hot sand and 
ashes of shore. Another most inter- 
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esting experience was the descent into a 
mine at Bendigo, one of the very fa- 





mous gold mining centres of Australia. We 
went down 1,500 feet in an open car. In 
the mine we could see the flakes of yellow 
metal shining out like pin points from 
the hard, white quartz. 

‘‘Melbourne I found, as other travelers 
nave done, quite like an American city, 
with its broad, straight streets, lined with 
handsome stone business. blocks, fine 
churches, Government buildings, and, most 
homelike of all, electric cars. 

“The Association Home is charmingly 
situated opposite the Treasury Gardens, 
and over against the Government House 
with its spacious park. It is a large, at- 
tractive building, as it needs to be, for 
this is a most important centre. I wish 
every one interested in the Association all 
over the world might realize what these 
homes mean off in the remote parts of the 
earth, to the ambitious or despairing sister- 
hood, as the case may be, who find their 
way there. It would kindle a thrill of en- 
thusiasm that would not soon weaken, I 
am sure. 

*“An important part of the Melbourne 
work is the receiving of many who go out 
to Victoria to seek health and strength. 
Of these a great many go too late and find 
there only an early grave. At the Asso- 
ciation Home such sufferers are tenderly 
eared for and nursed, and 
comes, all that is mortal of them is laid to 
rest in the Association lot in the lovely 
Melbourne Cemetery. 

‘The Sydney Association is another splen- 
aid centre of strong work. Here and at 
Melbourne the work is carried on much on 
the same lines as in America. There is an 
employment bureau connected with the 
Sydney Home which really manages the 
employment work of cue city. 

‘Another feature which made me think 
of our home work is the Home of Rest, a 
retreat provided the overworked women of 
the city who go out there for refreshment, 
staying one or two weeks. It is three 
hours by rail from among the beautiful 
Blue Mountains. 

“At Wagga-Wagega, which queer name 
means in native language ‘the place where 
many crows sit down,” I saw one of the 
great Australian sheep stations in the very 
height of the shearing season. The shear- 
ing is done by machinery, and 3,000 sheep 
a day are shorn, yet the season lasts six 
weeks. 


‘it 


was most interesting to watch the 
process. In the sheep shed fifty men were 
at work at once at the passive animals. 
The great piles of wool, deftly sorted and 
pressed into bales, the pens filled with 
thousands of sheep, all looked strange 
snough to the eyes of an American accus- 
tomed to a flock of perhaps forty sheep 
on New-England hills. 

‘On the trip from Melbourne to Sydney 
we crossed a stretch of the dreadful Aus- 
tralian desert. This particular one was 
called the Ninety-Mile Desert, and one real- 
ized to the full the hopelessness of these 
waste places of the earth. The surface is 
a limitless stretch of dazzling white sand, 
with neither tree nor stone nor break of 
any kind to serve as a landmark to the un- 
happy traveler wandering over it. To add 
to its horror, it is closely grown over by the 
dreaded mallee scrub, a bush from four to 
six feet high, with leaves of a gray-green 
shade. One hears many grim tales out 
there of the terrible secrets the desert 
holds; how strangers or fugitives from jus- 
tice have been swallowed up in its vast- 
nesses, never to be seen again. One be- 
lieves them all on seeing it. : 

“ Adelaide is a lovely city, beautifully sit- 
uated, and, like all the Australian cities, 
remarkably hospitable. I shall never for- 
get the exquisite Adelaide roses, which were 
so beautiful as to give the flower a new 
significance. 

“From Adelaide, or Semaphore, its sea- 
port, five miles away, I returned directl 
to London. I was away from the Englis 
capital about eighteen months, which, when 
one realizes the distance traveled and the 
long stays in every place, was a brief time 
in which to accomplish so much. 

*“T have only just reached America, land- 
ing a week ago. To-night I leave for Ge- 
neva, Wis., for a week at an Association 
conference, returning to Northfield, Mass., 
for the Young Women’s Christian As- 
sociation Conference there. August I 
hope to spend at Lake Placid, and 
in September I shall be at a Toronto con- 
ference, returning to England by the 10th 
of October, when a conference opens 
there.”’ 

Miss Reynolds is admirably equipped for 
the office which she fills. After leaving 
Wellesley, her Alma Mater, she went abroad 
to study the languages. In Paris and Ber- 
lin she spent three years perfecting her- 
self for, she knew not what. She is an 
accomplished linguist, and now she knows 
what her study was preparing her for. 
She makes addresses in German, French, 
and Italian, this polyglot ability being 
of especial service to her in her work 
of organization and inspection. 

Her Association work began in Brooklyn 
eight years ago, when she was Secretary 
of the Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion there. She left there to become Sec- 
retary of the State Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Association of lowa. Afterward she 
edited The Evangel, the Association or- 
gan, resigning this office to take her pres- 
ent one of World’s Secretary. The ap- 
pointment is for three years. 

Personally, Miss Reynolds is a woman of 
fine physique and imposing presence. Her 
manner is quiet, her voice soft and sweet, 
but behind both is evidence of the force 
which has made her the right woman in 
the right place to-day. 





GOOSEERERRIES A LA VICTORIA, 


The English Queen’s Fondness for the 
Tart but Toothsome Fruit. 


“Every English housekeeper,” says one 
of them who is now a New-York chate- 
laine, “has in her cookbook a recipe called 
‘Her Majesty’s Gooseberry Pudding.’ All 
Englishwomen know of the Queen’s fond- 
ness for gooseberry desserts. It is a fond- 
ness which has dated from her childhood, 
and one which her adult years have not 
abated. From the moment the gooseberry 
season sets in, various toothsome trifies 
compounded from ‘them appear in her 
daily menu. On Whit Sunday the royal 
table is especially rich in goodies from 
this fruit, gooseberry pucding, gooseberry 
tarts, gooseberry fool, besides a souffié, 
being included in the list. 

“Of all these, however, the gooseberry 
pudding is the high favorite, and it is 
this pudding, made after the formula of 


the royal pastry cook, that is almost as 
traditional in English housekeeping as the 
Christmas mince pie. 

“Tt is made as. follows: Free three 
quarters of a pound of suet from shreds 
and skin. ‘Chop it extremely fine, and 
rub it well into a pound of flour. Work 

th paste 


the whole to a smoo with a half 
pint of new, milk; roll out, and it is ready 
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| tor use. Lay the sheet of crust over and 
in the pud dish or mold, letting the 

Ss hang over the sides. With a pair 
of scissors cut off the tips and tails of 
the gocnperctee, about a pint of them; 
fill the dish with the fruit, cove:'..g it 
with half a pound of pulverized Ic... sugar; 
then draw up the suet crusi, pinching 
the edges together. Tie over the whole 
a floured cloth and put into boiling water, 
that must be kept me and cook from 
two to three hours. urn the pudding 
out on an oval dish or platter, and serve 
with thick cream. 

““* Gooseberry fool’ is another of Vic- 
toria’s favorite desserts. This is made from 
green gooseberries. Cut off the tips and tails 
of the berries and put them into ajar 
with two tablespoonfuls of ale and a little 
moist sugar. t the jar in.a saucepan 
of boiling water and let the berries boil 
till they are soft enough to mash. When 
this stage is reached, beat them into a 
pulp and work this through a colander. 
Sweeten thoroughly, and whip in very 
gradually ha my quantities of milk and 
cream, allowing half a pint each to every 
pint of the gooseberry pulp. Serve cold in 
&@ glass dish or in small glasses. 

* At home, too, we generally serve ‘ Bis- 
cuit pudding A la Prince Albert’ with 
gooseberry fool. In the royal kitchen it is 
made to perfection. Take twelve ounces 
of crumbled Savoy or stale sponge cake, 
one pint of cream, the yolks of six eggs 
and the whipped whites of two, the rind 
of a lemon rubbed on sugar, four ounces 
of pounded loaf sugar, and a little salt. 
Pour the cream, heated to the boiling 
point, on the crumbled cake, and let it 
steep for a few minutes; then add the 
sugar, eggs, lemon, and salt. Mix lightly 
together, ur into a mold spread with 
butter, and steam for an hour and a quar- 
ter. Serve with a custard sauce and the 
gooseberry fooi.’’ 





NO PLACE FOR BOYS. 


What can a boy do, and where can a boy 


stay, 
If he is always told to get out of the way? 
He cannot sit here, and he must not stand 


there. 
The cushions that cover that fine rocking 


chair 

Were put there, of course, to be seen and 
red. 

A boy has no business to ever be tired. 

The beautiful roses and flowers that bloom 

On the floor of the darkened and delicate 


room 
Are not made to walk on—at least, not by 


boys; 
The house is no place, anyway, for their 
noise. 


Yet boys must walk somewhere; and what 
if their feet, 

Sent out of our houses, sent into the street, 

Should step around the corner and pause 
at the door, 

Where other boys’ feet have paused often 
before: 

Should pass through the gateway of glit- 
tering light, 

Where jokes that are merry and songs that 
are bright 

Ring out a warm welcome with flattering 
voice, 

And tempting say: ‘“‘ Here’s a place for the 
ys! * 


Ah, what if they should? What if your boy 
or mine 

Should cross o’er the threshold-which marks 
out the line 

—— virtue and vice, ’twixt pureness and 
sin, : 

And leave all his innocent boyhood within? 

Qh, what if they should, because you and I, 

While the days and the months and the 
years hurry by, 

Are too busy with cares and with life’s 
fleeting joys 

To make round our hearthstone a place for 
the boys? 

There’s a place for the boys. They will 
find it somewhere; 

And if our own homes are too daintily fair 

For the touch of their fingers, the tread of 


their feet, 
and find it, 


They'll find it, in the 
street, 

*Mid the gildings of sin and the glitter of 
vie 


alas! 
t 


V ; 

And with heartaches and longings we pay 
a dear price 

For the getting of gain that our lifetime 
employs, 

If we fail in providing a place for the boys. 


A place for the boys—dear mother, I pray, 

As cares settle down round our short earth- 
ly way, 

Don’t let us forget, by our kind, loving 
deeds, 

To show we remember their pleasures and 
needs; 

Though our souls may be vexed with prob- 
lems of life, 

And worn wi.’: besetments and toiling and 
strife, 

Our hearts will keep younger—your tired 
heart and mine— 

ive them a-place in their innermost 

shrine; 

And to life’s latest hour ’t will be one of 
our joys 

That we kept a small corner—a place for 
the boys. —Boston Transcript. 





CYCLING FOR WOMEN, 


Freshly Indorsed by High Medical Au- 
thority. 


In an article in The Nineteenth Century 
entitled ‘‘ A Medical View of Cycling for 
Ladies’ the author, Dr. W. H. Fenton, in- 
dorses the exercise, asserting that it has 
done more to improve the health of wo- 
men than almost anything that has ever 
been invented. 

*“*Let it at once be said, an organically 
sound woman can cycle with as much im- 
punity as a man. Thank Heaven, we know 
now that this is not one more of the sex- 
ual problems of the day. Sex has nothing 
to do with it beyond the adaptation of 
machine to dress and dress to machine. 
Women are capable of great physical im- 


provement where the opportunity exists. 
Dress even now heavily handicaps them. 
How fatiguing and dangerous were heavy 
petticoats and flowing skirts in cycling 
even a few years ago the plucky pioneers 
alone can tell us. 

‘‘Inappropriate dress has a certain num- 
ber of chills to account for. When fair 
practice has been made, and the ‘hot 
——, so to speak, is over, the feet, ankles, 
neck, and arms get very cold when work- 
ing up against wind. Gaiters or spats, high 
collars, and close-fitting sleeves meet this 
difficulty. Summer or Winter, it is far safer 
to wear warm, absorbent underclothing and 
avoid cotton. 

“The diseases of women take a front 
pees in our social life; but, if looked into, 

per cent. of them are functional ailments, 
begotten of ennui and lack of opportunity 
of some means of working off their su- 
perfluous muscular, nervous, aid organic 
ener; The effect of cycling within the 
physical capacity of a woman acts like 
a charm for gout, rheumatism, and indi- 
gestion. Sleeplessness, so-called ‘nerves,’ 
and all those petty miseries for which the 
liver is so often made the _ scapegoat, 
disappear in the most extraordinary way 
with the fresh air inhaled, and with the 
tissue destruction and reconstruction ef- 
fected by exercise and exhilaration. 

“The large abdominal muscles do little 
in riding down hill or on level ground, but 
in hill-climbing great strain is thrown 
upon them. There are many reasons why 
women should not overtax this group. Al- 
ready thousands of women qualifying for 
general invalidism have n rescued by 
eveling. Women are very subject to vari- 
cose veins in the legs. Cycling often rids 
them of this trouble. A girl who has to 
stand for hours and hours serving behind a 
eounter gets relief untold from an evening 
spin on her ‘bike.’ Her circulation has 
been improved, and the aches and _ pains 
which would have shortly made an old wo- 
man of her have gone, and a sensé of ex- 
hilaration and relief has taken their place.”’ 





THE SUMMER CLUB MEETING. 


The Gathering at Saratoga the Past 
Week a Great Success, 


The convocation of club women at Sar- 
atoga the past week was one of the most 
enjoyable reunions that has yet been re- 
corded in the annals of club events. The 
ladies of the Greater Saratoga Association 
dispensed a delightful hospitality, and the 
lovely village among the foothills of the 
Adirondacks gave its own Summer welcome, 
than which nothing in its way is more de- 
lightful. It was emphatically a ‘‘ Summer 
meeting,”’ and as such was strongly of a 
recreative character. The sessions Tuesday 
and Wednesday occupied only the morn- 
ings, the afternoons being devoted to excur- 
sions of various sorts. 

The welcoming reception Tuesday even- 
ing by the Greater toga Association 
was a | nto me apis eas ae roe Sg Bae persons 
were n e was mmed wit 
bunting and banked with palms, there was 

ood music, and despite the warm evening 
Fancihg was indulged in to a considerable 
extent. 

On Wednesday afternoon 
Trask threw oven her charming home 
“Yaddo,” and from 4 to 6 the delegates 
and visiting club women were delightfully 
entertained within its boundaries. Mrs. 
Trask was assisted in receiving by Miss 
Jones, President of the Greater Saratoga 


Mrs. Spencer 





‘Association, and the afternoon added one 
‘more to the list of brilliant functions | 


x 
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has made Yaddo famous in the social his- 
tory of Saratoga. 

The literary part of the meeting was en- 
joyable, beeause informal to some extent and 
not too wearying for the season and tem- 
perature. Among the papers was one on 
that noble Brooklyn institution, the Memo- 
rial Hospital, contributed by Mrs. J. H. 
Burtis, its President, which was an ad- 
mirable showing of woman’s work on such 
lines. Mrs. Trautmann gave a comprehen- 
sive report of the New-York Woman’s 
Health Protective League and Mrs. Ella 
Dietz Clymer spoke in her usual graceful, 
forcible way on ‘“‘ Municipal Reform.” 

Mrs. Russell Sage’s address on Wednesday 
was spirited and inspiring, being an account 
of the life and character of Emma Willard, 
the pioneer in women’s higher education 
and indirectly the inspiration of the move- 
ment which resulted in Vassar College. 
The Port Parliament Club of New-York 
was represented by Miss Anne Rhodes and 
the Educational and Industrial Unions of 
Buffalo by Mrs. Harriet Townsend. Mrs. 
Charles Terry read an admirable report 
from the Brooklyn Council of Working 
Girls’ Clubs, with which many are familiar, 
referring especially to the Downing Vaca- 
tion House at Locust Valley. 

A most cordial invitation was extended 
by Mrs, Lily Lord Tifft of Buffalo to the 
clubs of the federation to attend the house 
party to be given by the Buffalo Industrial 
Union, Nov. 10, 11, and 12 of this year. At 
_— time all delegates will be entertained 
ree. 

The Saratoga Summer meeting has been 
an unqualified success, 





CLUBWOMEN AND OTHER WOMEN. 


Memphis has recently appointed a woman 
Scperintendent of Charities. She is Migs 
Wirnie Kurl, and she replaces a man. 
She is a young woman of energy and in- 
tegrity, and is expected to make an effi- 
cient incumbent of the office. 

*,* 

The Woman’s Armenian Relief Fund of 
England has collected over $35,000. For 
a long time $2,000 weekly was sent to Van 


to support the labor bureau founded there 
by the American missionaries, and headed 
by Dr. Grace Kimball. This was distribut- 
ed among the townspeople and the outlying 
districts. The association is still actively 
in the field, and large sums are still dis- 
patched weekly. 
*,* 

At the recent reunion of the Daughters 
of the American Revolution at Saratoga, 
the reception of Mrs, Donald McLean, Re- 


gent of the society, amounted to an ova- 
tion. Mrs. McLean is a woman of high 
character and strong intellectuality, and 
has the somewhat rare faculty of winning 
women. Her admirers among women are 
many, and they admire in the superla- 
tive degree. 
*,* 

The latest addition to the National Wo- 
man’s Press Association is the auxiliary 
recently formed in Pennsylvania and known 
as the Penn Woman’s Press Association. 
The object of the association is to en- 
courage and advance literary work among 
women, to promote fraternal intercourse, 
and to secure the advantages that arise 
from organized effort. The meetings are 
held on alternate Thursday evenings at a 
hotel in Philadelphia. The association is 
offcered as follows: President—Mrs. A. R. 
BE. Nesbitt; Vice President—Miss Elizabeth 
C. Storey; Secretary—Mrs. E. P. Mustin; 
Treasurer—Mrs. C. F. Weber. 


+,* 


The Dowager Empress of Russia’s magni- 
ficent Danish bloodhounds created consid- 
erable interest during her visit to Nice. 
They had round their thick bull necks broad 
solid silver curb chains. The Queen of 
England’s dogs also came in for their 
Share of due admiration, especially her 
new Norwegians. Lulu is the chief favor- 
ite’Ss name, and every woman who has seen 
this pet is crazy to possess a similar ani- 
mal. These doggies, having a hereditary 
strain of hardy mountain ancestors, do not 
present that feeble and enervated appear- 
ance characteristic of most lapdogs. 


*,* 


a Philadelphia young 
woman, has gone into the oil business in 
the newly-discovered petroleum fields of 
East Tennessee. She makes her own leases. 
It is her purpose to drill ten wells before 
Fall, and she has contracted for 100,000 
feet of lumber for derricks. 


*,* 


In the centre of a field overrun with wild 
roses and coarse ferns in Buckland, Mass., 
Says a traveler, a pile of stone remains of 
a hearthstone and a broad stone doorstep 


suggests that this was once a home. A 
bronze tablet near by tells that this is the 
place where Mary lyon passed her girl- 
hood and where was born that strong pur- 
pose fitly nurtured by those granite boul- 
ders to make her life tell in the develop- 
ment and higher education of her sex. 


*,* 


A little story drifts over from Europe 
illustrating the large-heartedness of Mme. 
Carnot. It seems that the brother of her 
husband’s assassin, in spite of an excellent 
character, found it impossible to gain em- 
ployment anywhere after the murder. At 
last, after having nearly starved in Paris, 
he ‘“‘tramped’”’ into Italy, where he suc- 
eeeded in getting the post of porter in a 
monastery. All went well until one day 
the head of the chapter discovered his name 
and antecedents, when he was immediately 
dismissed. However, a gentleman who 
heard the story undertook to write to Mme. 
Carnot on Carrosier’s behalf, and in return 
received a letter promising that he should 
have food and employment as long as she 
lived. It only remains to be said that Mme. 
Carnot was as good as her word, and that 
her strange protégé is now a thriving and 
respected shopkeeper in Paris. 

*,* 


Miss Jane Stone, 


The showing of the English women’s col- 
leges this year is a record of which all 
women should be proud. Girton and Newn- 
ham Colleges have each produced a wrang- 
ler. Miss Gertrude Longbottom is placed 
between the eleventh and thirteenth wrang- 
lers; only three women, Miss Fawcett, Miss 
Johnson, and Miss Scott, have hitherto 
gained higher honors in the mathematical 
tripos. Miss Longbottom was educated at 
the North London Collegiate School for 
Girls, and went up to Girton in 1893. Miss 
Lazenby, who is declared equal to the 
twenty-sixth wrangler, belongs to Newn- 
ham College. Twelve other ladies have 
been successful in this tripos; ten have ob- 
tained a second and two a third class, 

*,* 

*““Be somebody, and then do something,” 
said Dr. Lyman Abbott the other day to the 
Civitas Club of Brooklyn. “I am not going 
to tell you what you should do as a club, 
but what you should do individually, right 
now, not by and by, not next year, but now. 
The first good you can do the city is in your 
homes. Clubwomen come from homes rep- 
resenting wealth and the best social ele- 
ment. Well, the greatest dangers that have 
come to society have come from the best 
society. The best society crucified Christ. 
Aristocratic society corrupted Rome and 
France, and from this element England has 
frequently found herself in a compromising 
condition. There is room for missionary 
work in the finest homes in the land, and 
clubwomen are to do this work by cultivat- 
ing beauty and intellectuality.”’ 

* 2 
ws 

The Ladies’ New-York Club’s Summer 
home at Shawangunk Inn, Stone Ridge, Ul- 
ster County, is a decided innovation in club 
life for women. It is practically an exten- 
sion of the city home, for it is presided over 
by the club’s President, Mrs. H. W. Shel- 
ton, and is conducted on the same lines as 
the town place. One wonders not why 
there should not be out-of-town homes for 
other women’s clubs, but why men have 
never had country “ branches” at a time 
when their blg city clubhouses are deserted. 





PARAGRAPHS FOR CHILDREN, 

These and coming days are the time when 
many young folks will be playing the rdles 
of guests in friends’ homes. Boys and 
girls pay visits almost as extensively as do 
their parents, and to be asked for a week 
or longer or shorter to a suburban home or 
seaside or mountain cottage by a school- 
mate or other young friend is a common ex- 
perience. Many persons much older and 
wiser than children are not agreeable 
guests, but one cannot help thinking that 
if they had begun the practice when they 
were young, they would at least have done 
better than they do. Boys and girls are 
often troublesome in a house, when they 
have not the slightest intention of being 
se. A little girl of twelve, who could play 
one or two tunes very prettily, made her- 
self most objectionable in her friend’s 


home by drumming them on the piano in- 
cessantly. That is, in fact, a common fault 
with the youthful player in her own or an- 
other’s home. Practice is needed, of 
course, and should be had, but to slip on 
the piano stool every time one passes it 
makes piano playing a great nuisance. A 
boy, too, known to the writer. paying a 

elcome 





hich | visit, made-the clowe of his stay a w 


een 
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| relief from his habit of knocking croquet 
balls about all day long. Whether in a 
gaine or not, he was wielding his mallet 
continuously, and, as the ground was near 
the house, the noise was very tedious. 
There is at least an hour in the afternoon 
when the ladies of most families like to in- 
dulge in a nap, and it is then that the 
thoughtful boy or girl guest will show his 
or her courtesy by keeping quiet about the 
house or grounds. To be prompt at meals, 
to agree cordially to any plan proposed for 
his pleasure, to be careful about suggesting 
any himself that means any outlay of 
trouble or expense to his host, to fall in 
with the habits of the family in every way 
possible, to make no uncomplimentary com- 
mentg on any belonging of the home—these 
are some of the things which, remembered, 
will make a boy or girl pleasant to enter- 
tain and asked to come again. 
*,* 

The little Crown Prince of Germany, the 
oldest son ef the Emperor, is, although 
still only a boy, a very imperious boy, and 
does not forget that some day, perhaps, if 
he lives, he will be Emperor. His father 
is wise enough to check this feeling when- 
ever he knows of its cropping up. The 
other day he had a dispute with his brother, 
the little Prince Eitel Fritz, in the course 
of which he boxed his ears several times. 
Having heard of the occurrence, the Em- 
peror sent for the offender and sternly 
demanded how he dared treat his brother 
so? “I am the Crown Prince and may 
box his ears if I like,” was the instant 
reply. ‘‘And I am the Kaiser, and there- 
fore I shall box your ears when you are 
naughty,’’ said Wilhelm II., promptly suit- 
ing the action to the word. Which was 
an excellent lesson for the youngster. 

s+ 

Our postmen would look odd in the 
costume worn by the letter carriers of 
Japan, but it is probable that in the warra 
weather they would be more comfortable. 
The Japanese postmen wear a loose blouse 
over wide trousers, all of blue cloth, very 
light in weight, and a wide light hat that 
looks like an inverted butter bowl. The 
warm days in the city are probably felt 
as much by the postmen as by any set of 
persons who have to endure them. With 
their heavy bags, and obliged to walk miles 
every day through endless streets on their 
many rounds, their work is tiresome. at 
any time, but on these hot moist days it 
is especially so. 


Among some horses whichiarrived recent« 
ly at a Hartford auction stable was @ 
pretty gray mare that came in a lot from 
Ohio. The stableman noticed ‘a bit of pape! 
fluttering in the mare’s mane, and on trys 
ing to pick it out it was foumd knotted in 


the hair of the mane. When it was exam- 
ined further it proved to be an envelope, on 
which was wriiten, in a child’s hand, but 
very plainly, ‘“‘ Mr. Somebody.’ The _ en: 
velope was fastened to the inner hair by & 
tiny silk ribbon, and inside was this little 
note, in the same hand. It turned out in 
the bill of particulars that this mare hac 
been used by ladies, and especially by the 
little girl who wrote the note: 
PERRYVILLE, Ohio, May 30, 1896. 

Mr. ——: As I want to know how my dear old 
horse is getting along, and how she stood the 
trip, I am writing to you, and would like very 
much for you to write and tell me if it is not 
too much bother, as I have made quite a pet out 
of her. She will eat anything from me, such 
as sugar, potatoes, apples, bread and butter, 
meat, and will chew wood. Her name, as wé@ 
have always called her, is ‘‘ Kit.”” Take good 
care of her, and pet her lots, and you will make 
friends with her. Please write and tell me if she 
is all right, and oblige. IDA JOHNSON. 

Some of the things mentioned were tried, 
including a well-buttered slice of bread, 
and she ate the offering readily. 

*,* 
experiment, illustrating 
the rotary or revolving mo- 
tion, is made with two eggs, one boiled 
and the other raw. Take these and set 
them spinning on their sides on @ mirror 
or other perfectly smooth surface. if 
you put the palm of your hand gently 
upon the boiled egg while it is spinning, it 
will stop at once and remain motionless 
after you have lifted your hand. But if 
you do the same with a raw egg, it will 
immediately begin to spin again when the 
hand is removed. It is quite remarkable 
how long you can hold your hand upon 
it without destroying its motion. The rea- 
son for this is that the fluid within the 
raw egg continues to revolve, and carries 
the shell with it, while the boiled egg, of 
course, having no other motion than that 
of the shell, stops when that does. The 
eggs won’t spin on end like a top, but only 
on their sides. 


An interesting 


the force of 


Two Sides to This Case. 


An Atchison man has two daughters. Oné@ 
rides a bicycle and the other doesn’t. He 
has found out that the rider eats twice 
as much as the one who doesn’t ride, and 


goes to bed without grumbling at night. 
He thinks bicycles are a good thing. His 
wife is also a statistician, and she adds 
that the bicycle girl hasn’t wiped a dish 
since she got her wheel, and that she is 
too tired at night to turn the sewing ma- 
chine wheels, and the work falis on tho 
daughter who doesn’t ride.—Atchison Globe. 


This Was Where They Grow, 
Mrs. Newly Rich (shopping in Paris)— 
Show us some wraps—imported, of course 
French Saleswoman—Imported, Madame ? 
From where, s’il vous plait? 


In the Shadow of the Matterhorn. 
He—Did you enjoy Switzerland? 
She (quivering with enthusiasm)—Oh, it 


was lovely! Papa said he never had such 
a cup of coffee as we got at Zermatt. 


She Wasn’t Real Lace. 
First Young Woman—Has she style? 
Second Young Woman—Ye-es, after a sort 
of patent valenciennes fashion. 





Likeness of English and Americans, 
From The London News. 

Mr. Bayard, who always looks for points 
of agreement rather than points of differ« 
ence between the two great branches of our 
race, has found a new illustration, to his 
mind, in their facal resemblance. In his 
speech at Gainsborough he declared that 
he could not tell the average Englishman 
from the average American, by merely 
looking at him. He did not say the diffi- 
culty would continue after he had heard: 


a 


one or the other speak. 3 

The identity in appearance is certainly 
most remarkable. The ‘“ cut’”’ of the count- 
enance is the same in both. It may 
tress them to hear it, but American crowds 
and American travelers look very English. 
They seem to go to the same hairdresser 
and the same tailor. But there is some- 


thing more than that, for the likeness ex- 
tends to the build of the face, to its great 
structural lines. 

It is to be noted in other branches of ihe 
race. In Denmark, or in Holland, in Fries- 
land especially, the man in the street is a 
conceivable Englishman, except for the cut 
of his coat, The ‘* Dutch interiors’’ of the 
great age of art would make excellent 
English interiors, but for the difference in 
the accessories. A new type is forming, no 
doubt, w'th the great admixture of races 
on the American Continent, but it is at 
present so busy with its mental character- 
istics that it has had no time to settle 
the patvern of its features. It may go 
further for models, and fare worse, though 
perhaps we ought not to say so. 

As for the speech difference, 
Eastern counties, whence 


dis- 


the 
the 


go to 
so many of 


ican ”’ 


almost pure and undefiled to thig 
day. -* 





The Empress Eugenie’s Father, 
From The London Chronicle, 

The Empress Eugénie, who will return 
shortly to England to enjoy her Majesty’s 
hospitality at Osborne, has been visiting 
the scenes of her childhood in Spain. A 
few years ago there were many in Granada 
who remembered her Majesty’s father, the 
Count de Guzman Montijo of Pontocarrero, 
a very handsome Spanish officer,-who fell 
in love with the beautiful Miss Kirkpat- 
rick, daughter of our Consul at Malaga, 
married her, and brought her to Granada, 
where the future Empress of the. French 
_ her sister, the Duchess of Aiba, were 

orn. 

The Count had been terribly wounded 
about the face and head in the Peninsular 
Wars, and was literaily ‘“‘mended” with 
gold pilates, a4 large scalp wound being 
disguised with a plaque of gold, and 
another wound in the jaw was also 
coated with the rage precious metal, 
Nothwithstanding this, he was a fine-looks 
ing man, and his wife was exquisitely beau, 
tiful. The impress, who had not been i 
Granada for many years, recognized some 
of her old friends, and was delighted by 
her visit to her birthplace. She after; 
ward went to Malaga, Cordova, and Sé, 
ville, but refused an invitation from th@ 

Majesty is i@ 





Regent to visit Madrid. Her 
| excellent healiy 


pilgrims came, and you will hear “ Amer- , 
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WAITING. 


From Chambers’s Journal. 


Golden Summer and glowing wood 
And shining leaves o’erhead, 

Mazes of verdure and blossom 
And fair green moss to tread. 


Who should be gayer than I?—but no, 
I wait and my heart is sore, 

Listen and wait for a bird to sing 
That sang in the wood before. 


What though the rich air quiver, 
The waters sparkle along, © 

What though the cushat is cooing, 
I am waiting for that one song. 


Waiting and listening and longing, 
Summer is shining in vain, 

Waiting and listening and longing 
For the song of that bird again. 


But I know that if one bright presence 
Adown the pathway drew near, 
That bird on the instant were singing, 
The whole of my world were here. 
T. P. JOHNSTON. 





ROSE A.D RUE.* 


From The Athenaeum. 


When I was a maiden fair and fond, 
And smiled and sang all day, 

A strange young squire 

With looks of fire 
He !ured my heart away. 


The gardener’s son as he stood by 
Four gifts thus gave to me: 
The violets blue, 
The pink, the rue, 
And the red, red rosy tree. 


“ For your balmy lips the sweet clove pink, 
For your eyes the violets blue, 

The rose to speak . 

Your radiant cheek, 
And for memory the rue.” 


And first my love was fond and leal 
And then he turned untrue. 
My rose and pink 
And violets shrink, 
But my tears keep fresh the rue. “ 
ALFRED PERCEVAL GRAVES, 
*Founded on the fragment of an old song in 
Dr. Joyce’s ancicnt Irish music. 





Severnnce from Fatherland. 
From The Fortnightly Review. 

So complete hrs been the Boer’s sev- 
erance from his Fatherlands in Europe, 
both France and Holland, that for him they 
practically do not exist. for 200 years 
their social and political life has rolled on 
anrecked of him; Paris and The Hague are 
no nearer to his heart than is Madrid or 
Vienna. He will swear more lustily at 
you if you call him a Frenchman or @ 
Hollander than should you call him an 
Englishman or a German; and we have 
known ignorant Boers who have vigorously 
denied that they had even originally de- 
scended from eifher Hollanders or French- 
men, 

The Huguenot has caused this severance 
in two ways. : 

Firstly—Through the fact of his being a 

religious exile, and an exile of a peculiar 
iype. 
Phe exiled Englishmen who founded the 
Northern States of America, though they 
might wipe the dust off their feet against 
the land they left, did not cut that land 
wholly out of their affections and sympa- 
thies. A Government party, dominant for 
the moment, had made it impossible for 
them to continue their own form of wor- 
ship in peace; but, in the land they left 
half their countrymen were bound to them 
by the closest ties of spiritual and intel- 
ectual sympathy, and were a party so 
strong-as soon to become dominant. It 
was not England and its people who ex- 
pelled them, but a stepmotherly Govern- 
ment. Therefore they founded ‘“* New-Eng- 
land” and clung to the old. 

The Huguenot ancestor of the Boer left 
@ country in which not only the Government 
nut the body of his fellows were at deadly 
variance with him; in which his religion 
was an exotic and his mental attitude alien 
trom that of the main body of the people. 

To these men, when they shook off the 
dust of their feet against her, France be- 
came the visible embodiment of the powers 
of evil; her rule was the rule of Agag, 
whom the Lord should yet hew in pieces; 
her people were the children of Satan, given 
over to believe a lie, and her fields were 
the plains of Sodom and Gomorrah, on 
which in judgment the Almighty would 
yet rain down fire and brimstone; a right- 
eous Lot fied from them in horror with all 
that he had. To these homeless fugitives 
the Europe that they had left was as the 
“house of bondage.’’ The ships which 
bore them to South Africa were the Ark 

f the Covenant of the Lord their God, in 
‘~hich He bore His chosen to the Land of 
His Promise. As the Huguenot paced the 
ieck of his ship and saw the strange stars 
of the Southern Hemisphere come out above 

. like Abraham of old he read in them 
the promise of his covenant keeping God: 

‘To thee and to thy seed shall the land 
be given, and they shall inherit it.” 


Turkish Cavalry. 


From Longman’s Magazine. 

We passed across a terrace on which 
stood those who had not secured tickets of 
admission, and where crowds of Pashas and 
rides de camp were waiting till the time 
came to take their appointed places, After 
giving our visiting cards at the door of 
the building, we entered and found we were 
in good time to secure front places in one 
of the windows. The scene was already full 
of life and interest. Exactly opposite 
across the road rose the small white mosque, 
standing in the midst of a large graveled 
space. To the right, just beyond the road 
by which we had climbed the hill, were 
massed two large bodies of cavalry, one 
mounted on gray, the other on brown 
horses. They were what we should call 
lancers, and their red pennons shone in the 
bright sunlight. In front of them were 
many hundreds cf Turkish women, their 
heads covered with the large white linen 
covering which merks the poorer classes, 
as distinguished from the yashmaik, or fine 
muslin headdress worn by iadies. A corner 
of this linen is drawn over the mouth. 
The male spectators, in their varied gar- 
ments, stood where they could, 

Now the first band was heard, and the 
line regiments one after another marched 
swiftly up the hill and took up their posi- 
tions ail down the various roads that sur- 
round the mosque. Immediately under our 
windows were two regiments of zouaves, 
with green turbans and loose red trousers 
and white gaiters. They came down the 
hill. from the direction of the palace, with 
a fine, Swinging, elastic step, preceded by 
their band. Opposite across the road were 
the regiment of marines, with their large 
sailor collars. In all, about 8,000 trcops are 
massed each week round the mosque, a 
splendid sight in itself, for the Turkish 
soldiers are weil! drilled and well clothed, 
while the officers’ uniforms are resplend- 
ent with gold lace and generally covered 
with orders. Men and ofiicers alike wear 
the fez. A brilliant company of mounted 
officers had gradually been gathering un- 
der our windows, and opposite us was a 
group of boys in rich uniforms. These 
were the Princes, the Sultan’s sons, and 
the boys who are educated with them. 
While the troops are waiting the water 
carriers pass to and fro among them, and 
Wwe saw the tin cups eagerly held out and 
passed by the front rows to those in the 


ack. 
The Cormorants, 


From The Spectator. 

As beautiful and interesting from the 
Btrangeness of its surroundings, is the 
colony of nesting cormorants on one of the 
small canals which cross the lower portion 
of the Zoological Gardens. The domestic 
side of cormorant life can here be seen at 
close quarters, for the birds carry on their 
daily work of fishing, nest-building, sitting 
on eggs, rearing the young, quarreling for 
“stands” for future nests, or basking in 
the sun within a couple of yards of the 
path. At the time of the writer’s visit 
there were five nests built close to the 
water. The nests were made of large sticks 
piled to a height of from 2 feet to 3 feet. 
One held a pair of young cormorants, cov- 
ered with close, black down. In a second 
were three young birds of rather lerger 
growth. On a third nest an old hen-bird 
was still sitting on her eggs, while the 
cock kept guard on the ground in front. 
The compact and glossy poamaze of both 
shone with gleams of black and purple 
lustre, set off py the pale yellow skin on 
the cheek and bill. 

The cormorant is not usually credited 
with beauty, but, like the starling, it is 
a lovely bird in the breeding season, when 
the sight of the old cock rushing to battle 
with all intruders, exchanging rapier-like 
thrusts of the beak with his enemies, 
croaking, swelling his throat, 
throwing himself on the ground to pre- 


‘vent access to the nest, makes a pretty 
uss 


fdlustration of bird courage. All this f 


and even 





and excitement is confined entirely to the 
male birds. The hens are quite ready to 
see a little company when sitting, and two 
were seen sitting side by side on eggs laid 
in a joint nest. 


Miss Cushman as Romco, 


From The Gentleman’s Magazine. 

When Charlotte Cushman played the part 
of Romeo to the Juliet of her sister Susan, 
at the Haymarket, in December, 1845, The 
Times gave free vent to its enthusiasm, and 
all the rest of the press fell in line. ‘“‘It 
is enough to say that the Romeo of Miss 
Cushman is far superior to any Romeo we 
have ever had. The distinction is not one 


of degree, it is one of kind. For a long 
time Romeo has been a convention. Miss 
Cushman’s Romeo is a creation; a living, 
breathing, animated, ardent, human being. 
The memory of playgoers will call up 
Romeo as a collection of speeches, delivered 
with more or less eloquence, not as an indi- 
vidual. Miss Cushman has given the vivi- 
fying spark whereby the fragments are knit 
together and become an organized entirety. 
* * * Ali the manifestations of Romeo’s 
disposition were given with absolute truth, 
and the one soul was recognizable through 
them all. Miss Cushman looks Romeo ex- 
ceedingly weil; her deportment is frank and 
easy; she walks the stage with an air of 
command; her eye beams with animation. 
In a word, Romeo is one of her grand suc- 
cesses.”’ 

Sheridan Knowles, no mean judge, con- 
sidered the Cushman’s scene with the Friar 
as great in its way as Kean’s third act in 
* Othello.” “My heart!) and mind,” he 
writes, “‘are so full of this extraordinary, 
most extraordinary performance, that I 
know not where to stop or how to go on. 
Throughout it was a triumph equal to the 
proudest of those which I used to witness 
years ago, and for a repétition of which I 
have looked in vain till now.’’ Apropos, 
Mme. Ponisi, the well-known Ameriean act- 
ress, in a recent interview, speaking of 
Charlotte Cushman’'s inattention to cos- 
tume, said: ‘She was the best Romeo I 
ever saw or ever shall see. She may not 
have been an ideal Romeo so far as her 
looks were concerned, but she was Romeo. 
I doubt, however, if her costume would be 
admired nowadays. When I played Juliet 
to her Romeo, I entirely forgot her sex. 
She simply carried me away. She was 
Romeo, and I ioved him.” Certainly a re- 
markable tribute to the powers of the act- 
ress. 

In after years, when the Cushman reap- 
peared in the part at the Haymarket, in 
February, 1855, Douglas Jerrold raised his 
voice in protest in Liloyd’s Weekly News- 
paper, and humorously suggested that ad- 
ditional novelty would be afforded if Mr. 
Charles Kean could see his way to play 
Juliet. ‘‘ We have before seen Miss Cush- 
man as Miss Romeo; and, though the lady 
lover is full of flame, it is the flame of 
phosphor--it shines, but it does not burn.” 


On the Trivalties of Royalty. 


From Ouida in The Forum, 

The trivialities of royalty become ludicrous 
in an age in which these have lost such 
symbolism as they once possessed. Their 
nomination of each other to honorary 
Colonelcies in each other’s regiments, their 
wearing of each other’s military dress, 
their dedication of regiments to hereditary 
foes, their fussing over ribbons and crosses 
and orders, present a picture of silliness 
and artificiality for the presence of which 
in its midst the world is distinctly the 
more foolish and also the poorer. On the 
outbreak of war these honorary Colonels 
would endeavor to cut to pieces the foreign 
regiments they have commanded, and the 
knights would try to fire machine guns at 
their foreign suzerains: but this absurdity 
does not prevent the solemn farce of the 
nominations and the investments from be- 
ing gone through, year after year, century 
after century, in the same pompous, vapid, 
unmeaning, and imbecile parade. The com- 
edy furnishes the actors in it with fresh uni- 
forms; that is ail which can be said for its 
use. 

The Emperor William likes to change his 
uniform half a dozen times a day, and has, 
it is said, more uniforms than there are 
days in the year. From this point of view, 
but from this alone, his continual nomina- 
tions to the command of foreign regiments 
can be of use to him, and to the guild of the 
army tailors. They show pernaps more 
philosophy than they are given credit for 
in supporting it. Human nature must seem 
to them a very poor, mean, truckling thing; 
a creeping thing of pliant spine, oiled 
tongue, and insatiable appetite for favors. 
Only an immense vanity like that of Will- 
iam II. of Hohenzoilern can make them con- 
tent with themselves or with their worshjp- 
pers. The burden of the boredom of the 
world is infinitely increased by the exist- 
ence of royalty. It is the patron of ennui. 
It is in its very essence dull and pompous; 
it cannot be otherwise without losing caste. 
The rude practical jokes and rough horse- 
play in which certain living Princes have 
taken delight are its reaction and revolt 
against the tedium of their lives. To puta 
donkey in your friend’s bed may not be an 
intellectual form of wit, but the dreary 
platitudes of royal existence made the joke 
welcome to one who is termed “the first 
gentleman” of his country. 


Italian Cheesemnaking. 


From Good Words. 

Every morning, two hours before dawn, in 
Winter, and one hour when the days length- 
en to Spring, it is the duty of the cheese- 
maker to call the shepherds by beating a 
drum. The men who live in the open 
emerge from their straw boxes at the sound 
and begin to drive their herds toward the 
milking shed. There each flock enters its 
own pen, these smaller pens communicating 
with a larger one into which the flocks are 
admitted in turn; from thi‘s central inclos- 
ure there are ten or twenty narrow open- 
ings which lead into as many short pas- 
sages. Near the end of each a man is seated 
on his stool with milking pail ready, and 
as ewe after ewe crowds down the narrow 
corridor, the milker throws a two-pronged 
wooden fork over its neck, thus holding it 
until it is milked, and so on until the 2,000 
or 3,000 ewes have given their tribute of 
milk. 

In some dairies it is the custom to make 
the ewes pass twice through the milking 
shed, and it is said that this system has 
been known to give an increase of produc- 
tion of over 7,000 pounds of cheese. The 
flocks are then driven to the grazing ground 
allotted to each by the headman, until the 
sun sets and the evening milking time comes 
round again. The milk is meanwhile car- 
ried by the milkers to the ‘“ vergheria,”’ 
where it is poured through coarse linen 
sieves into the caldron; the milk is first 
slightly warmed, then lifted from the fire 
till the rennet is added; after that it is 
boiled until the curd forms a solid block, 
which sinks to the bottom of the caldron, 
leaving only the milky whey. 

The cheesemaker’s duty is now to divide 
this curd among the men who manipulate 
and press it with their robust arms until it 
is dry, when it is formed into round, flat 
cheese, on which the name of the man who 
made it is stamped. The remaining whey 
is boiled a second time, and now it is the 
duty of a less dignified subordinate to di- 
vide large spoonfuls of the coagulated mass, 
now called “ ricotta,’’ to the men, not for- 
getting the absent shepherds. If any re- 
mains it is put into small bowl-shaped bas- 
kets of woven withes and sold. And in this 
routine, repeated each morning and even- 
ing, the days pass slowly by. 


Admiral Ito’s Victory. 
From Blackwood’s Magazine, 

Admiral Ito’s victory at the Yalu was 
not a victory of cruisers over ironclads. It 
was a victory of cruisers over weaker 
cruisers—a victory, also, impaired by the 
presence of ironclads on the beaten side. 
The Chinese battleships, the Ting-Yuen 
and the Chen-Yuen, endured toward the 


close of the fight the whole volume of the 
Japanese fire. They carried out of action 
about 200 shot dints apiece, and their un- 
armored ends especially were riddled by 
the numerous quick-firing pieces mounted 
by Admiral Ito’s squadron. Yet at the 
end of the day they still remained in line 
battle-worthy, and replying to the fire of 
the enemy; they both returned safely to 
port, and a month afterward were ready 
for action again—the Chen-Yuen is at this 
moment a valued member of the Japanese 
fleet, 

On the other hand, the Matsushima, Ad- 
miral Ito’s unarmored flagship, was put 
out of action by a single twelve-inch shell 
from the Chen-Yuen. A heap of ammuni- 
tion was set afire, two 4.7-inch guns were 
disabled, and out of the whole comple- 
ment of 360, no less than 111 were killed or 
wounded; whereas, the two Chinese iron- 
clads lost between them in killed and 
wounded no more than 61. It is quite plain 
that this can have been in no sense a 
victory of the fast, quick-firing cruiser over 
the armored baitleship. 


London’s Landowners, 


From Chambers’s Journal. 

The oldest landowners in Middlesex are 
the Russells, and it may be convenient to 
begin with them in giving some account of 
London's greater landlords. At the dissolu- 
tion of the religious houses, the garden of 
the Abbey at Westminster, and the lands 
belonging to it, was granted by Edward VI. 


to his uncle, the Duke of Somerset, and 
upon his attainder came back to the Crown. 
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Then, In May, 1552, find a patent granted 
to John, Earl of ford, of the convent 
garden iying in the Parish of St. Martin’s- 
n-the-Fields, with seven acres, called Long 
Acre, of the yearly value of £6 6s. 8d. The 
right to the market which had come to be 
heid here was granted by Charles II. to 
William, icarl of Bedford, by letters patent 
in i071, At the present day the gross reve- 
nue derived from it is said to be somewhat 
over £25,000 a year, a considerable portion 
of which sum is laid out in market ex- 
penses Besides Covent Garden, the Russell 
family possesses considerable property in 
the districts of Bloomsbury and St. Giles. 


Wanted—An English Bible. 


From The Contemporary Review. 

Even assuming that every one can read 
the Revised Version if he wishes, the 
problem of an intelligible translation is 
far from being solved, It contains such 
utterly obsolete words as “ firmament,” 
(Genesis, i., 6,) ‘‘daysman,” (Job, ix., 33,) 
“bruit,” (Nahum, iii, 19,) ‘ divers,’’ (Mat- 
thew, iv., 24,) ‘‘ mete,” (Matthew, vili., 2,) 
** halt,”” (Matthew, xviii, 8,) ‘“* husbandman,” 
(Matthew, xxi., 33.) These words, of course, 
like all others, are perfectly intelligible 


when we have been gor spng. 4 taught their 
meaning; but a reader who had received a 
fair English education without lessons in 
the Bible would not have the slightest ink- 
ling of what they signify. But the result is 
likely to be more mischievous when we pass 
from words which suggest no meaning at 
all to those which suggest an erroneous one. 

Among these are “desire,” (Second 
Chronicles, xxi., 20,) “ prevent,” (Psalms, 
xxL, 3, and cxix., 148,) “ fulfill,’ (Matthew, 
v., 17,) ‘“ doctor,” (Luke, ii., 46,) ‘* man- 
sions,’”’ (John, xiv., 2,) ‘‘ consent,” (Acts, 
vill, 1,) “curious” a .. 19,) 
* quick,’’ (Acts, x., 42,) } (Ro- 
mans, viil., 11, and First Corrinthians, xv., 
36,) ** mortify,”’ (Romans, viii., 13, and Colos- 
sians, iii, 5,) ‘‘ecnstrain,’’ (Second_Co- 
rinthians, v., 14) “lust,” (First John, 
ii., 16.) Of the 8:,000,000 inhabitants of 
England and Wales, not more than 
1,000,000 at the outside are aware 
that ‘‘comforter” means ‘“ strengthener, 
or that “ minister”’ is simply the tin for 
“servant,” but these words are allowed to 
remain in the Revised New Testament, 
though they can only mislead. One might 
further complain of the retention of “ suf- 
fer” in Matthew, xix., 14, of which passage 
Prof. Beet truly says that “every mother 
knows that it prevents her from quoting 
these words of Jesus to her children as they 
stand in the Bible she uses,” and of 
“ ehost,’”’ on which the same expositor com- 
ments that “it is now only a meaningless 
algebraic symbol, which, joined to the ad- 
jective, ‘‘ holy,’ theologians nave thought fit 
to retain as a tecnnica) term for the Third 
Person of the Divine Trinity,” and that “it 
obscures the one conception which the word 
pneuma in all its connections everywhere 
embodies.”” Each of the words quoted above 
is a real stumbling biock to the interpreta- 
tion of the Bible by the uneducated, as 
would be discovered even by literary and 
theological crities if they would condescend 
to take a Bible class of plowmen or serv- 
ant girls. 


~~ 


The “ Handiness ” of Electrical Force. 


From Appleton’s Popular Science Monthly. 

Electricity, light, heat, and chemical ac- 
tion are all in essence motion; electricity is 
the most desirable of them all, because it 
can most readily and fully become the 
source, or issue, of any other. The pre- 
eminent sensitiveness of electrical appara- 
tus makes it a surpassing means of measur- 
ing minute portions of space or time, of 
light, heat, chemical activity, or mechanical 
motion. Hence a brood of telltales of wide- 
ly contrasted purpose. Selenium, a metal- 
loid of the same lineage as sulphur, and 


betraying its descent by a striking family 
resemblance, has the curious property of 
transmitting electricity more freely in light 
than in darkness; a stick of selenium, there- 
fore, is the pivot of a device to give warn- 
ing when extinction befalls a lamp charged 
with important duty. In thermometers a 
circuit broken or completed acts as a fire 
signal, or, on shipboard, heralds the ap- 
proach of an iceberg. 

Electric fingers sound a gong when the 
water recedes below the safety level in a 
steam boiler, or report an attempted breach 
of bolt or bar by the burglar’s jimmy. Each 
of these warnings can be registered at a 
distance, so that in case of neglect by an 
attendant there can be no disputing the 
fact. Now, if an electric alarm can sum- 
mon a servant to duty, why may not the 
inventor go further, and so add to his de- 
vice that it shall, of its own motion, do 
what needs to be done? er we find 
furnaces fitted up with electrical control, 
so that the draught is opened or fuel added 
when the temperature falls too low, or the 
reverse, when the flame is too fierce; when 
the fuel is gas, this stoking leaves nothing 
to be desired. New mechanism of this kind 
is constantly being contrived. The inventor 
who began by conferring electric nerves on 
muscles of brass and iron has, thanks to 
electricity, gone the length of combining 
his wires and magnets into something very 
like a conscious and responsive brain; his 
intelligence culminates in duplicating itself. 


Gabrielle d’Estrees., 


From Temple Bar. 

There are few episodes in history more 
replete with dramatic interest than the 
story of Gabrielle d’Estrées, Marquise de 
Monceaux and Duchesse de Beaufort—mis- 
tress and favorite of Henry le Grand, King 
of France and Navarre. 

Youngest daughter of Antoine d’Bstrées, 
Marquis de Coeuvres, and his wife, Mile. de 
la Bourdaisiére, Gabrielle sprang from an 
ancient and noble family. She was born in 
the year 1572, and was therefore just seven- 


teen years old on the accession of Henry 
to the throne in 1°89, on the assasination 
of his cousin Henry Il. 

The fame of her beauty attracted many 
noble suitors to her father’s seat, the Cha- 
teau de Coeuvres, near Soissons, but Ga- 
brielle’s affections do not appear to have 
become seriously engaged until the arrival 
of the Duc de Bellegarde at the chateau on 
a mission from Henry IV. to her father. 

Bellegarde, at this time First Gentleman 
of the Chamber to the King, combined with 
the possesion of great wealth a most pre- 
possessing appearance, engaging manners, 
and a reputation for wit. His alliance was 
sought after in consequence by the moblest 
dJamsels of France. Mlle. d’Estrées, who 
had not yet appeared at Court, flattered by 
his attentions, ani enamored of his person, 
with the consent of her father, affianced 
herself to the Duc, who soon after returned 
to the Court at Mantes. 

Gabrielle, if we are to believe the old 
chroniclers, was about this period the most 
beautiful woman in France, A blonde, her 
eyes blue and sparkling, her complexion of 
dazzling lustre and transparency, her teeth 
of pearly whiteness, framed by lips bearing 
the impress of the God of Love himself; a 
lovely throat and bust, an exquisite taste 
in dress, and manners remarkable for mod- 
esty and gentleness. Such is the enthusias- 
ic description of the beauty who, had she 
been permitted to live, would have been 
Queen of France. 


The Old Newfoundland Fisheries. 


From Macmillan’s Magazine. 

It has always been a common notion that 
for the first half of the sixteenth century 
the French, Spanish, and Portuguese had 
the Newfoundland fishery to themselves. 
Judge Prowse disposes summarily of this 
idea, and brings forward ample proof not 
only that the English fishing fleet was there 
in great strength, but that for the whole 
century and most certainly from the ac- 
cession of Elizabeth, it ruled this hetero- 
generous floating colony in most masterful 
fashion. Spain was computed to have 
6,000 sailors on the banks at this period; 
Portugal was not very far behind her, 
while France was probably more strongly 
represented than either. 

Though no question was made of the 
right of all these nations to an equal share 
in the trade, the supremacy of the British 
seamen, chiefly from Devonshire, half 
fishermen, half pirates, seems never to 
have been disputed, or never, at any rate, 
successfully disputed. The soil of New- 
foundland or Terra Nuova, it is true, was 
then of no moment. Its value was merely 
that of a refuge in stress of weather, and 
a place upon which to dry and pack the 
spoils of the deep. But upon this seeming- 
ly barren foothold the English adventurers, 
with that acquisitive instinct which for- 
eign nations and ourselves are just now 
calling by such different names, kept from 
the first a firm and jealous grip; while in 
the floating and, upon the whole, peaceful 
republic, weich spent half of every year 
between the desert shores of. Labrador 
and the grim headland of Cape Ray, our 
countrymen seem to have ‘secured for 
themselves undisputed sway. 


Birds at the Amsterdam Zoo. 


From The Spectator. 

The collection of storks, herons, and 
cranes at Amsterdam is among the best 
in Europe. But these, unlike the cormor- 
ants, are exhibited in entirely artificial 
surroundings. Dutch taste is right in this 
decision, for the birds are so decorative 
both in form and plumage that conven- 
tional surroundings set off their beauty, 


and they appear to far greater advantage 
than in the sections of a meadow, railed 
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off by wire, in which they are kept in 
Regent's Park. They inhabit a double line 
of square courts, paved with deep, dry 
sand, and faced with widely spaced bars. 
A miniature canal of running water travels 
through each of the courts, from end to 
end of the line. In the centre of each row 
is the fountain which supplies the stream, 
arched over by chestnut trees and sur- 
rounded by groups of solemn flamingoes. 
Standing on the warm, dry sand by the 
splashing stream, the groups of crimson- 
headed cranes, gray, white, and purple 
herons, scarlet or bronze ibises, egrets, 
and their kin, are in plumage, and condition 
as perfect as it is possible for birds to be. 

The cranes are in such spirits that they 
dance all the morning, and even the adju- 
tant storks forget to look miserable. The 
“figures”? in an Amsterdam crane’s dance 
are probably those which have always been 
the fashion among cranes since they lived 
on the Maeander. First they spread their 
wings and leap lightly forward, then turn 
and retire at the slow march, bowing as 
each foot is placed on the ground, and 
complete the figure by the ‘“ goose-step.”’ 
The pheasantries are admirably designed 
for exhibiting the beauty of the rare and 
gorgeous birds from the Dutch East Indian 
colonies. Each pair of birds lives in a 
spacious court, the sides and front of the 
inclosure being bounded with trimmed ivy, 
making a frame to the picture. Among the 
less known species is Diard’s pheasant, 
which should be studied by modistes in 
search of ideas for Winter dresses. It 
has a crimson head, a back of smoke-gray, 
red, and black, and the breast dark green, 
which color is continued to the tip of the 
tail; but each feather above the tail is 
“shot”? with crimson. 





COMEDY 


From ‘“ Later Lyrics. 


They parted, with clasps of hand 
And kisses, and burning tears. 
They met, in a foreign land, 
After some twenty years: 


Met as acquaintances meet, 
Smilingly. tranquil-eyed— 

Not even the least little beat 
Of the heart, upon either side. 


They chatted of this and that, 
The nothings that make up life; 
She in a Gainsborough hat, 
And he in black for his wife. 
T. B. ALDRICH, 





Measles in Crowded London, 


From The Nineteenth Century. 

A patient attacked with measles feels out 
of sorts for a week or ten days. His eyes 
are red and tearful, and he has all the 
outward and visible signs of a bad cold in 
the head. His temperature rises to per- 
haps 103° or 104° Fahrenheit, and about 
four days later he comes out in a speckled 
red rash, which, beginning on the face and 
hands—parts of the body exposed to the 
air—soon covers him from top to toe. In 
that condition he is often likened by the 
wit of the family to a boiled lobster. At the, 
end of a few days the rash fades away, the 
fever falls, and in another week or so the 
patient is well. Such is tne course of a 
mild attack, but there is hardly any in- 
fectious disease in which severe and fatal 
complications are more liable to occur. As 
a rule, these accidents take the form of 
inflammatory lung troubles, such as bron- 
chitis and pneumonia; more rarely, they 
ey to chronic mischief, such as consump- 

on. 

Measles differs from most other specific 
fevers in being highly infectious at every 
stage of the attack, especially during the 
periods of “sickening ’’ and of ‘invasion ”’ 
that precede the eruption. Hence it spreads 
like wildfire through households, schools, 
hospitals, and all piaces where young folk 
are thrown together. It sometimes seizes 
upon whole communities, and cases are on 
record where native tribes have been almost 
exterminated by the introduction of this 
scourge. Nevertheless, measles is common- 
ly regarded as a harmless complaint want- 
ing little or no treatment. That belief is 
so far founded on fact that the disease does 
little actual harm among the families of 
the well-to-do. The matter, however, as- 
sumes a very different aspect when measies 
gets a foothold in a bad environment. 

As a proof of the last statement we have 
the estimate of various authorities—among 
them Dr. Louis Parkes—that in overcrowd- 
ed and poor neighborhoods the mortality 
amounts to the alarming ratio of 20 
to 30 per cent. of the total number attacked. 
The latter of these two figures, 30 per cent., 
does not fall far short of the average mor- 
tality caused by such deadly diseases as 
cholera or yellow fever. Yet measles is not 
compulsorily notifiable, nor is it deemed 
worthy of special hospital accommodation. 
Notification of the malady has been adopted 
in a few enlightened provincial districts, 
but good general results can hardly be 
iooked for until that extension is made uni- 
versal., A precisely similar observation ap- 
pdiies id a muzzling order for the preven- 
tion of rabies; to be effectual it must be en- 
forced all round. 


The Empress Dowager of China. 


From ‘‘ The Far Eastern Question,’’ Valentine 
Chirol, 

Until last year, notwithstanding her nomi- 
nal retirement after the present Emperor's 
marriage, in 1889, the Dowager Empress 
undoubtedly continued to exercise a para- 
mount authority, That she possesses energy 
and ability of a high order is proved by the 
skill with which she grasped the reins of 
power, in concert first with the widow of 
the Emperor Hsien Feng after his death in 
1861, and the tenacity with which she has 


held them more or less continuously ever 
since, boldly breasting or cunningly cir- 
cumventing every obstacle that successively 
arose in her path. She has often been com- 
pared to Catherine the Great, and in every- 
thing but the broader aspects or statesman- 
ship the analogy is not infelicitous—most of 
all, however, in regard to the greed of 
power, extravagance, and sensuousness 
common to both. The anniversary of her 
sixtieth birthday was to have been cele-, 
brated last Autumn on a scale of unusual 
magnificence. Large sums were sent up 
from every province, and still larger sums 
were levied by the provincial officials as 
the free gift of a grateful people. 

A splendid road, which at least gives some 
idea of what Chinese roads were like in 
the days of the empire’s prosperity, was 
built from Pekin to the residence of the 
Empress Dowager, near the Summer palace 
for the imperial procession to Pass over. 
The city gate giving access to it was re- 
stored in all the pristine glory of quaintly 
carved and painted architecture, and every 
house and shop along the road blossomed 
out into a galaxy of newly gilded sign- 
boards and many-colored woodwork. But 
thedisasters of the war shed a gloom over 
the outward celebration, and, it is believed, 
for a time at least, disturbed the filial piety 
of which it was intended to be the crdéwn- 
ing illustration. How far the Empress 
Dowager’s influence has been permanently 
shaken, it is impossible to say, but there 
were undoubtedly stormy scenes within the 
palace of which an wunraistakable echo 
reached the outside world in the publica- 
tion of a memorial from one of the censors 
vigorously denouncing the baneful effects of 
“petticoat ’’ government. The very mild 
punishment inflicted upon the author of this 
philippic showed the sentiments expressed 
in it to have been viewed, to say the least, 
with considerable leniency in the highest 
quarters. 


Weighing the Earth. 


From Notes and Queries. 

In an interesting note at this reference 
with regard to the place of Cavendish’s 
experiments to determine the mean density 
of the earth, Mr. Hebb uses the expression 
“in which Cavendish first weighed the 
earth.” As this may be misunderstood, 


it is perhaps well to point out that the first 
attempt to determine the point experi- 
mentally was made on a mountain in 
Perthshire by Maskelyne in the year 1774, 
the principle being, in fact, to compare its 
attraction with that of the earth. 

The use of a torsion balance was first 
suggested by Prof, Michell (Herschel’s in- 
structor in the art of grinding specula;) but, 
he dying shortly afterward, (1796,) his 
apparatus passed first into the hands of 
Wollaston and then into those of Caven- 
dish, who successfully carried out a series 
of experiments in 1798, and arrived at a 
result which is probably very near the 
truth, and has recently received a remarka- 
ble confirmation in that obtained by Mr. 
Poynting from observations made with a 
common balance. Both, in fact, give a 
mean @lensity very nearly five and a half 
times that of water; d it is worthy of 
notice that Newton, in the ‘“ Principia,” 
had suggested, by one of his happy con- 
jectures from the general considerations, 
that ‘“‘versimile est quod copia materia 
totius in Terra quasi quintuplo vel sex- 
— major sit quam si tota ex aqua con- 
staret. 


On Taxing Bicycles. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 

Quite a little fortune, probably, is in- 
vested in England in the wheels of the 
family—six times as much as was the cost 
of the vicar’s humble ponycart and the 
respectable animal that draws it. I would 
strike and spare not were I in Sir Michacl 
Hicks-Beach's shoes. It is true he has a 
surpius, and is in a merciful mood. But 
when one thinks of the ships that we have 
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—might come out of the new luxury of the 

and justice be done to the humble 
ponies and chaises. We are all rather 
cowardly nowadays in respect to anything 
that may be supposed to touch the poor 
man, officially so called, or diminish his en- 
joyment, but that sentiment may surely be 
subdued now when the bicycle has become 
so universally the fashion. 


to build! A boat, at least a tor- 
ray eet ttle assassins of the deep 
road, 


Malaga in July. 
From The Century. 

It was July and we had arrived at Malaga 
from Marseilles by water. The town lay 
white and shining under a barren amphi- 
theatre of mountains. Between it and the 
Vinuesa was a great stretch of hot, hazy, 
shimmering, sunlit water, over which little 
boats, each with white awning up, pulled 
out to meet us. We had read in Mr. Hare's 
“Wanderings in Spain” of the extortion 
and shocking manners of Malaga’s boat- 


men; the same story was in Murray, with 
an added warning to keep our temper. But 
we had no trouble. 

Once we had landed, and on the open 
quay had unstrapped and unlocked all 
our bags for a customs officer, who was too 
lazy to look into them; and at the Hotel 
Victoria the landlord had given us a large, 
clean, airy, brick-floored bedroom, for which 
he asked less than the guidebook told us 
to beat him down to; we were free, without 
further delay or bother, to make our plans 
and be off on the road at any moment we 
chose. 

But first of all we went out to have a 
look at Malaga. Who was it said that 
sightseeing is the art of disappointment? 
Surely we had not come all this way to the 
town of Hamet el Zegri to walk through 
brand-new, wide streets lined with big mod- 
ern shops and clubs and cafés. The huge 
interior of the cathedral was unimpressive. 
The broken walls of the old Moorish fort- 
ress stood on the top of far too high a hill 
to be climbed in the staring sunshine of a 
July day. And even Murray could direct 
us to nothing else but a plain, bare church, 
where the banner of St. Ferdinand is said 
to hang, which we found fast shut, and an 
old Moorish arch, now neatly restored, and 
a river, dried up by the blazing sun of a 
tropical Summer, with a railway track run- 
ning down the middle of its bed, between 
groups of wooden shanties. We met women 
in black lace mantillas, or else in Yong, 
pointed shawls, a gay flower stuck in their 
hair, and men with clean-shaven faces, 
in low, broad-brimmed hats and wide red 
belts. We saw plenty of donkeys in bright, 
gaudy trappings, but this was all the cos- 
tume. We ought to have known better than 
to expect more. Still,, somehow, its ab- 
sence added to the grayness of our first im- 
pression. 


Unfortunate Spain. 


From The London Times. 

Enough has been said to show that the 
rebels roam at will throughout the leng:n 
and breadth of Cuba, the only exception tc 
this being the towns and fortified posts 
guarded by Spanish garrisons. I will go 
further than this, and say that Spain has 
lost control and jurisdiction in this island 
except in those spots where her soldiers 
are actually encamped. A mile distant 
from any of these garrison towns and for- 


tified posts, armed rebels will be found at 
every turn. And this condition of affairs 
has only one meaning—Spain has lost the 
power to protect life and property in Cuba. 
I do not say that it is at all impossible lor 
the mother country to reconquer this lest 
ground; but it must first be clearly unaer- 
stood in Madrid what the true position is 
here to-day, and that the merely defensive 
attitude now adopted is worse than useless, 
if not, indeed, the precursor of dire disus- 
ter. The fine and dry Winter season is 
now ended, and that opportunity for an 
active campaign is lost; we are on the 
threshold of the notoriously unhealthy Cu- 
ban Summer, with its invariable and te:- 
rible scourge of yellow fever; the rains 
set in during the month of May, and all 
roads will now become practically impassa- 
bie for military manceuvring. 

For the next six months, therefore, the 
Spaniards can hope to do little by force o1 
arms; they must wait and suffer the terri- 
ble effects of the climate and support the 
strain of being constantly harassed by the 
rebel skirmishers. For the Cubans the 
Summer months have no terrors. They are 
not subject to yellow fever, nor do they 
suffer from exposure to wet weather tc 
anything approaching the extent that Span- 
iards and other foreigners do. Day after 
day telegrams from Madrid are published 
in Havana to the effect that Ministers and 
other public personages express themselves 
as thoroughly satisfied with the way affairs 
are progressing in Cuba. It is time to be 
done with such child’s play and throw 
aside these clumsy and puerile attempts to 
throw dust in the eyes of the Spanish 
people. It is better they should know the 
truth, however unpleasant and unpalatable 
the facts may be, 


English Boys and Girls a Century Ago. 


From The Quarterly Review. 

It is a commonplace of the day to con- 
gratulate our children on their singular 
good fortune in having been born some 
sixty years later than their grandparents. 
If comparative luxury with far greater in- 
dulgences be an unmixed good, there is no 
denying the proposition. Whether they are 
better, or even happier, are questions less 
easily answered. The old-fashioned disci- 
pline was one of Spartan severity—for ob- 
vious reasons. Children were treated neither 
better nor worse than their fathers and 
mothers before them. It may be worth 
while to glance at the contrasts between 
those ascetic times and the present. Social 
and domestic England had changed but 
little since the Revolution. Communication, 
no doubt, had greatly improved, but it was 
still slow, costly, and precarious. Isolation, 
even in considerable towns, was the prevail- 
ing rule, and the remoter country districts 
were shrouded in benighted darkness. 

The metropolis was a city sui generis, 
and the Londoner was regarded with awe 
by the rustics as a foreigner of strange ex- 
periences. There were no railways to in- 
stigate a craving for perpetual movement. 
The shortest journey was a matter of se- 
rious thought, and not to be undertaken 
lightly. For days on the great roads the 
intending traveler might have to wait for 
the chance of a seat on a stage-coach, or 
the opportunity of a return post-chaise. 
The sovereign of those days would have 
thought it an Arabian Nights’ dream, had 
he been told that one of his proximate suc- 
cessors would spend good part of the year 
at a castle in the Scottish Highlands. Old 
Farmer George lived in peaceful content 
between the slopes of Windsor and the 
beach at Weymouth, as the gayer Regent 
divided his time between Carlton House 
and Brighton Pavilion. George III. was an 
affectionate and indeed a doting father, but 
in Mme. d@’Arblay’s Memoirs we hear much 
of the ceremonial reverence with which he 
was treated by his daughters in the quiet 
domestic circle. 


The Broken Covenant. 


From Longman’s Magazine. 

One old-fashioned divine of my early 
youth preached every Sunday upon “ The 
Broken Covenant.” At length the long- 
suffering parishioners could stand it no 
longer, and a deputation was organized to 
visit the manse. The deputation informed 
the minister that they were extremely weary 
of hearing continually of ‘*‘The Broken 
Covenant,” and that there was a general 
desire to have at least one new sermon. 
‘**You shall have it,’’ said the worthy min- 
ister, in conciliatory strain; ‘‘ you shall have 
a perfectly new sermon next Sunday.” Ac- 
cordingly the church was fuller than usual, 
and a thrill of satisfaction ran round when 
the text was announced in these words: 
“And the cup was found in Benjamin’s 
sack.” ‘‘Let me tell you, my friends,” 
said the preacher, ‘‘ the day is coming when 
all your sacks will be rypit. And what, 
think you, will be found in them? Yes, 
what will be found in them? Again I ask 
you, what will be found in them? The first 
thing found in them. will be The Broken 
Covenant, on which I will now proceed to 
speak at great length.” Thus was hope 
dashed to the ground, and the congregation 
fell back into the estate of utter misery in 
which they had listened to that dismal 
orator on many past days. 


Homicides in the United States. 


From The North American Review. 

We find that during the last six years 
there have been 43,902 homicides in the 
United States, an average of 7,317 per year. 
In the same time there have been 723 legal 


executions and 1,118 lynchings. These 
startling figures show that crime is rapidly 
increasing instead of diminishing. In the 
last year 10,500 persons were killed, or at 
the rate of 875 per month, whereas in 1890 
there were only 4,290, or less than half as 
many as in 1895. This bloody record shows 
a fearful increase of the crime which de- 
stroys human life. 

We are all alike anxious for a remedy, 
but before we can obtain one we must 
know the cause. We can easily recognize 
that the greatest evil of any civilized age 
is confronting us not only in the shape of 
crimes committed by individuals, but also 
of crimes committed by masses of men who 
are endeavoring by bloody and improper 
means to see a remedy-—-I mean those who 
band themselves together as mobs to szek 
that protection which they fail to obtain 
under the forms of law. 
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VELOCITY OF ELECTRICITY 





WHAT CAN BE DONE IN THE WAY 
OF FAST TELEGRAPHIC WORK, 


How the Specd Is Measured—It Muay 
Be Faster than Light or Very 
Mach 
Travel Faster than Two Hundred 
Thousand Miles in a Second—The 


Slower — Electricity Can 


Message That Was Recently Sent 
Around the World. 


Nothing so fascinates the human mind as 
quickness, either of thought or action. A 
man who can decide a question instantly is 
looked upon as far above the average in 
point of ability, even though his conclu- 


sions be no more accurate than those of 
the man who deliberates and weighs care- 
fully the pros and cons before venturing 
an opinion. If any one were to try to in- 
terest his auditors by a description of the 
beauties of motion exhibited by a mule 
progressing slowly along the towpath of a 
canal, drawing a heavy boat behind it, he 
would meet with poor success, and would be 
put down as a tiresome bore. But let the 
Same person begin to talk about the beau- 
tiful action of a race horse, and his listen. 
ers would at once become absorbed in his 
remarks, especially if he were to describe 
any record-breaking races he had wit- 
nessed. 

This peculiarity of the human mind was 
well illustrated during the late electrical 
exposition. It was announced that upon a 
certain evening a telegraphic message 
would be sent around the world; that it 
would be started while Chauncey M. Depew 
was delivering an address, and return. be- 
fore he finished, and that an effort would 
be made to make it a world beater in point 
of time. The effect of this announcement 
was to draw a vast multitude to the build- 
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Figure 1. 





ing, who stood uncomfortably in a surging 
and swaying crowd for about half an hour, 
simply to hear it said that the message had 
started on its long journey, and, to be there 
to hear that it had returned. When the 
audience was informed that the dispatch 
had just started on its way, the building 
fairly shook with applause, and the spec- 
tators looked at each other with expres- 
sions of unconcealed delight. When reports 
came back from points along the route to 
the effect that the message had been re- 
ceived there and had immediately been 
sent forward, they were received with a 
demonstration fully equal to that of the first 
announcement. Finally, when the dispatch 
came back within a trifle over twenty min- 
utes from the time when it started, the en- 


thusiasm became so great that the remarks 
of the speaker who imparted the news 
were lost in the uproar. 

Looked upon with calmness, such exhibi- 
tions seem absurd. How did the audience 
know that the message had actually been 
sent around the world? And if it had been 
possessed of positive proof in this respect, 
what pleasure could there be in standing in 
a sweltering crowd simply to be there when 
the news of its return was given out? Nev- 
ertheless, fully two-thirds of all those pres- 
ent waited for the dispatch to return, and 
not until then did they start off to see the 
attractions of the exhibition itself. 

Many were the comments made by the 
audience in regard to this wonderful 
achievement, and ranged all the way from 
condemnation of the Western Union Tele- 
graph Company for the slowness with which 
it ordinarily conducts business to unbound- 
ed praise of the same corporation for its 
public spiritedness displayed in placing its 
lines at the service of the expedition on 
this occasion. One man in a group near 
the writer wanted to know how it was that 
it only took twenty minutes to telegraph 
around the world, while the average time 
between New-York and Yonkers was two 
hours. In most cases, however, people 
marveled at the wonderful velocity of elec- 
tricity, and many seemed to consider it per- 
fectly incomprehensible that anything 
should travel at the enormous rate of 25,000 
miles in less than twenty-five minutes. But, 
marvelous as this may appear, it is very 
slow traveling when compared to what elec- 
tricity can do when it wants to show its 
true speed. In fact, 1,000 miles a minute, 
which is about the rate at which this mes- 
sage traveled, is as slow in comparison 
with the highest velocity of electricity that 
have been recorded, as the motion of a 
snail is to that of an express train. 

Electricity can travel faster than 200,000 
miles in a second, or, in other words, in- 
stead of requiring twenty minutes to go 
around the world once, it can make the 
journey eight times in one second. This 
would be at the rate of about 500 times in 
one minute, or 10,000 times in twenty min- 
utes Therefore, the speed exhibited by 
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the message sent from the Exposition 
Building around the wor!d was insignificant 
when compared to the real velocities attain- 
abble with electric currents. 

If we reduce these velocities down to 
small numbers, so that they may be com- 
pared in a manner that will show in a 
more striking way their vast difference, 
the results will be truly surprising. If the 
world encircling message had been started 
at its average speed of 1,000 miles per 
minute, together with an electric current 
of high velocity, the latter would have 
traveled two.miles while the former was 
going one foot. From this it might be in- 
ferred that there are different kinds of 
electricity, and that some move with great 
rapidity, while others are very slow com- 
paratively. This, however, is not the case. 
There is only one kind of electricity. The 
difference in the velocities is due partly 
to the difference in the electrical pressure 
of the current, but mainly to the freedom 
of obstruction in the path along which it 
travels. <An electric current traversing a 
telegraph circuit might be compared to a 
rather stiff-jointed man, say one of Coh 
Waring’s white brigade, making his way 
along the crowded sidewalks of Broadway, 
while a current flowing in a circuit adapted 
ta the development of the highest velocity 
could be compared to a quick-moving sprint- 
er running on a race track. The difference 
in the speed of the two would be very 
great. On ecual terms, the athlete could 
run much faster, but when to this is added 
the fact that one would run upon an unob- 
structed path, while the other would not, 
the actual distance covered by the two in 
a given time would be vastly different. 

Years ago it was supposed that electricit 
traveled at the same velocity under all 
conditions, but it is now known that it 
does not. The slowness of its progress 
through a telegraph line is due, however, 
mainly to delays at the various stations. 
The actual yooenss of the current through 
the wire proper will run up to many thou- 
sand miles per second, and if a wire could 
be run in an unbroken loop from here to 





very fine instruments to measure with ace 
curacy the time required for the trans- 
mission. 

Such velocity, however, cannot be oabe- 
tained in practice, because the unobstruct- 
ed lengths of line are seldom over 200 or 200 
miles. From the terminal of one section 
to the beginning of the following one, 
through messages are retransmitted by au- 
tomatic repeaters which consume am 
amount of time in passing the dispatch 
from one wire to the other that is very 
great when compared with the velocity of 
the current through the line, although al- 
most inappreciable when measured by the 
ordinary divisions of time. In going a 
very long distance, as did the above-named 
message, it could not be passed from one 
line to another from end to end of route 
by automatic repeaters; there would be aw 
number of points where it would have to 
be relieved by a telegraph operator, who 
would transmit it through to the wire 
ahead. As the dispatch was about sixty 
words long, it would require a very expert 
operator to repeat it in less than two min- 
utes. From this it will be seen that most 
of the twenty-odd minutes required to go 
the 25,000 miles was consumed at the va- 
rious stations along the line. Those who 
are not conversant with scientific matter# 
are apt to believe that such great velocity 
as is attained by electric currents cannot 
be measured with any degree of certainty, 
but from the following simple explanation 
of the method first employed for this pur- 
pose it will be seen that there is very little 
room fer serious mistakes. This method 
was devised by Sir Charles Wheatstone 
many years ago. His apparatus was used 
at that time to measure the velocity of 
electric discharges from Leyden jars, and 
as‘in those the electrical pressure is very, 
high, the velocity attained is enormous. 

Figures 1 and 2 show this apparatus, which 
consists of two parts. Figure 1l-being a dia- 
gram showing the wire circuits through 
Which the electric current traverses and 
also points between which sparks are pro- 
duced. Figure 2 is a device to magnify the 
action obtained with Figure 1, so that it may 
be more readily determined. In Figure 1, EK 
represents a round disk, to which are at- 
tached six metal knobs, marked 1, 2, 3, 4, 
5, and 6. The disk is made of a material 
through which electricity c@nnot pass,, 
Knobs 2 and 8 are connected with each 
other by the wire C, and Knobs 4 and i 
by the wire D. The wires C and D ara 
made, say, one mile long each. The electric 
current, whose velocity is to be measured, 
is passed into the wires through A, as 
shown by the arrow. As the knobs 1 and 
2 are not connected, the current, when it 
reaches 1, must jump across the space that 
separates them, and in so doing will pro- 
duce a bright spark. After jumping over 
this gap, the current will flow through the 
wire C until it comes to Knob 3, where it 
must jump another gap to reach Knob 4. 
As the velocity of electricity is so very 
great, the spark between 3 and 4 will foi- 
low so closely after the one between 1 and 
2 that the unaided eye will not be able ta 
detect any difference; but the device shown 
in Figure 2 not only renders it possible to 
detect the difference, but enables us to see 
just how much it is. We can then deter- 
mine what fraction of a second is required 
for the current to pass through one mile 
of wire, and from that we can get at once 
the velocity per second. 

In Figure 2, M is a mirror, which is mounteé 
ed upon a shaft, S. This shaft has a wheel, 
W, at one end, by means of which it is ro- 
tated at a high velocity. If this device ig 
placed in front of the disk, E, of Figure 1, 
at a distance of, say, twenty feet, and the 
mirror M is held motionless and in theright 
position, the sparks between 1 and 2 and be- 
tween 3and 4 will be reflected by it, and may 
be seen by a person standing behind the disk 
E and looking over its top, providing the 
mirror is set at such an angle that the 
rays of light reflected from it will strike the 
eye of the observer. If the mirror is re- 
volved slowly, the spark will only be seem 
for an instant at each revolution, but if it 
turns around at a velocity of twenty or 
thirty revolutions per second, the spark will 
be seen all the time, for the reason that 
the eye does not act instantly. As it re- 
quires about a twentieth of a second for an 
impression to fade away from the eye, if 
the refiections of the spark are seen ofténer 
than this they will appear to be continu- 
ous. On account of the duration of the 
spark, its reflection in the mirror will ap- 
pear as a line of light. 

If the sparks at the first and second gap« 
occurred at the same time, they would ba 
seen in the reflection as two lines of light 
side by side, neither one ahead of the other, 
but, as the spark at the second gap is a 
little behind the other, its reflection will 
also be behind. By measuring the distance 
that the reflection of the second spark lies 
behind the first, the time required for the 
current to pass from the first to the sec- 
ond gap through the one mile of wire C 
can be easily calculated. Thus, for exam- 
ple, suppose the mirror is twenty feet away 
from the observer and from the sparks, and 
that the reflection of the second spark is 
four-tenths of an inch behind the first; then 


it is evident that between the time when. 


the current passes the first gap and reaches 
the second the mirror rotates enough to 
carry the reflection of the first spark this 
distance ahead. As the reflection is seen at 
a distance of twenty feet from the mirror, 
a very small portion of a revolution will be 
enough to shift the spark four-tenths of an 
inch. Without going into any complicated 
calculations, it will be sufficient to say that 
the reflections of the sparks travel at the 
rate of about 3,000 inches for each revolu- 
tion of the mirror; therefore, the distance 
of four-tenths of an inch between the first 
and second sparks represents about one- 
seventy-five-hundredths part of one revo- 
lution. Now, if the mirror turns around 
thirty times in one second, the time 
required by the electric current to pass 
through the one mile of wire which sepa- 
rates the first spark gap from the second 
will be one-seventy-five-hundredths of one. 
thirtieth of a second, which is one-two-hun- 
dred-and-twenty-five-thousandths of a sece 
ond; er, in other words, the velocity would 
be at the rate of 225,000 miles per second. 
In this way Wheatstone measured the 
velocity of electricity as far back as 1834, 
and found it to be over 280,000 miles per 
second. For many years after that time 
it was supposed that this was the stand- 
ard velocity of electric currents, and it 
was therefore customary to regard it as 
faster in its movements than light, as the 
latter travels at only about two-thirds 
this velocity. It is now known, however, 
that electricity has no standard velocity, 
and the measurements of Wheatstone only 
show how fast it can be propagated through 
@ wire under certain conditions; but the 
velocity can be enormcusly changed by 
what would appear to one not informed 
upon the subject by very slight modifica- 
tions of the conditions For example, if 
the wire C in Figure 1 were carried along on 
les around a one-mile race track, the vee 
ocity would be greater than if it were care 
ried twice around a half-mile track, pro- 
viding the two turns of the wire were car- 
ried on the same poles and not over one 
or two feet apart. If the same mile of 
wire were wound upon a spool, care being 
taken to keep the various turns separated 
from each other, the velocity would be re- 
duced to a small fraction of 280,000 miles 
per second. This is because the current 
reacts upon itself. If it were stretched 
out in one large loop there would be no re- 
action. If it made two turns over the same 
course, each turn would hold the current 
back in the other and thereby reduce the 
speed. If it were wound upon a spool, in 
which case there might be’a thousand 
turns side by side, each turn would have 
the current flowing through it held back 
by the reaction of all the other turns, and 
as a result the reduction in velocity 
would be very great, and instead of being 
over 250,000 miles per second, might 
not be this much per hour. The ve- 
locity of electricity through a wire is just 
as changeable as that of water through a 
pipe, and is governed by practically the 
same conditions. With water, if the pipe 
is short, straight, and smooth, and the 
pressure very great, the velocity will be 
high; but if the pipe is long and crooked 
and full of obstructions of every kind, the 
velocity will be very low, and will be still 
lower if the pressure is considerably re- 
duced. With electricity the case is just 
the same. If the obstructions to the 
flow of current are very slight and the 
pressure very great the velocity will be 
enormous, but low pressure will produce 
slow velocity through a wire offering high 
resistance to the flow of current. 





How the Boat Was Patched Up. 
From Temple Bar. 

At last we reached Achill Sound. The 
sea dividing the is!and from the mainland 
here narrows to a channel of from 200 to 
500 yards in breadth. Some nine years aga 
the people were obliged to cross in a ferry< 
boat very much out of repair. Often the 
passage was most dangerous and difficult, 
owing to the rapidity of the current and 
the strength of the wind. On fair days 


the ferry was laden, not only with pas- 
sengers, but also with sheep, pigs, and 
young cattle. Old cattle were tied by the 
horns with a rope made fast to the stern 
of the boat, and forced to swim as best 
they could through the rushing tide. At 
such times the women might be seen, wits 


their petticoats tucked up so as to display © 


an amplitude of sturdy leg, carrying thein 
pigs and sheep to the boat through the 
foaming water while their lords and mas- 
ters watched the process and smoked. 
One fair day, as Mr. O’D. was watching 
the heavily laden craft making its difficult 
Way across the sound, h@# heard an old 
man remark, as if to himself: ‘“* Begob, but 
maybe she'll do it yet.” “Do what?’ 
asked Mr. O’D “Why, get across, your 
honor,” said the old man. ‘ Well, 
shouldn’t she?’’ asked Mr. O’D. 
in troth, your honor,’ was the startling 
reply, ‘“‘sne had a hole knocked in her on 
the rocks to-day. and we had to shtuff it 
wid a bit sod of tuwé” 


San Francisco and back, it would require 
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MES. OLIPHANT’S JEANNE D’ARC. 


JEANNE D'ARC. 
Oliphant. 12mo. 
P. Putnam's Sons. 


Her Life and Death. By Mrs. 
New-York and London: G. 
1896. 


This volume by the prolific Mrs. M. O. 
W. Oliphant appears as No. XVII. in the 
Heroes of the Nations Series just in 
time te minister to the interest or curi- 
osity reawakened in the Maid of Orleans 
by the somewhat dazzling fiction of Mark 
Twain. The hardened humorist, with a 
regeeming enthusiasm for this one char- 
acter in history, if indeed the “ virtue” 
was not assumed, went over the musty 
old records, or professed to do so, and 
Wrought from the dry material a full- 
fledged fairy-story angel in a _ shining 
cloud of innocence and purity and with 
breternatural wisdom and sagacity, which 
gOt caught in the snares of wicked men, 
and after being put through an unmerciful 
process of inquisition was burned at the 
Stake. It was a vivid and alluring picture, 
Wits a far-off background of historical 
fact. 

Mrs. Oliphant undertakes 
history, drawing from the same records 
and seeking to make a prosaic, though 
not a prosy, narrative of facts. She does 
not wholly lose sight of the angel and is 
not lacking in enthusiastic admiration for 
its character, but her evident purpose is 
to present the truth as clearly as she is 
able to see it. To see it even with approx- 
imate clearness is not easy, so much has 
the light been refracted and colored as it 
comes down from a dark time of ignorance 
and superstition. The original material 
for nearly ail the story is contaimed in the 
records of the trial at Rouen, for all other 
reports, contemporary with the events or 
#@ubsequent thereto, are statements from wit- 
nesses imbued with the spirit of their time, 
and easily disposed to accept the incredible 
as true. 

There is really in this a subject for the 
study of the advanceil psychologist, now 
that the poet, the romancer, the historian, 
the biographer, and the critic have all had 
their turn at it. If he could manage to 
sift the evidence and get at the actual 
residuum of hard fact, he would still find 
the Maid of Orleans an _ exceptional 
human phenomenon, quite worthy of study 
and possibly: susceptible of rational ex- 
planation. 

Mrs. Oliphant’s book does not furnish a 
complete antidote for Mark Twain's, be- 
cause the author seems to be more de- 
vout than philosophical, and more en- 
thusiastic than critical. She does not 
present such a wildly incredible fairy-tale 
character as Mr. Clemens does, but she 
finds something a good deal more than 
human in it, or at least in what it ac- 
complishes. She seems, indeed, to accept 
Jeanne’s visions and voices as not only 
real to her but real in very fact, and as 
communicating divine directions. It may be 
doubted whether she would say that she 
believes the Archangel Michael to be an 
ectual personage at this day, but she ap- 
pears to think that he might have been 
looking about the borders of Lorraine for 
a savior of France early in the fifteenth 
century. 

The problem of the visions and voices 
of the peasant girl, and what they in- 
spired her to do, what she thereby in- 
spired others to do, and all the results 
and consequences flowing therefrom, to- 
gether with the vast variations of human 
credulity upon which these doings have 
wrought for four or five centuries, we 
turn over to the Society for Psychical Re- 
search. 

Meantime Mrs. 


to give the 


Oliphant’s book gives a 
fair summary of the events connected 
with ‘the life, and of the evidence con- 
nected with the death, of Jeanne d’Arc, and 
comes as near to the truth as we could 
reasonably expect. It is near enough to 
enable the discriminating reader to do 
some thinking for himself and get a fairly 
just conception of the reality, if he is 
equal to such task in any case. 





THE ACTS AND EMOTIONS OF ANIMALS, 


ANIMALS AT WORK AND PLAY. Their Activ- 
ities and Emotions. By C. J. Cornish. With 
illustrations. 12mo. New-York: The Macmil- 
lan Company. 


Mr. Cornish’s present work on animal life 
comprises about forty papers written 
originally for an English” periodical and 
tow reprinted under a title that happily 
describes their general character. We are 
not sure but the author might have done 
vetter had he rewritten and rearranged 
his forty papers. Better order might thus 
have been secured, with fewer chapters 
and a more systematic grouping of the 
various classes into which his facts natur- 
ally would have fallen. But the volume, 
as it stands, affords pleasant and instruct- 
ive reading. Its author is well-informed 
and up to date; he has sympathy with 
animal life and animal interests, and he 
fs a guide at once careful and conscien- 
tious. 

The title of the book will suggest to most 
readers the character of the book’s contents, 
at least to an extent. But they will be sur- 
prised and pleased to learn how intimate 
and personal are some of the topics. For 
example, the volume opens with papers 
en the beds of animals and their sleep. 
Their toilets are treated, their social 
life, etiquette, military tactics, their cour- 
age, sense of humor, industries, sickness, 
length of life, and, in the case of birds, 
their migrations. 

A curious fact about birds is that, while 
they make nests for their young, they 
rarely make beds to sleep in themselves 
on Winter nights. There are many animals, 
however, that make their own beds, and 
the most of them “ are vastly fussy, jeal- 
ous, and particular about this their only ar- 
ticle of household furniture,”’ while one of 
them, the prairie dog, makes a fresh bed 
every night. Animals in their fastidious- 
ness show a quality that is common in 
ehildren. Dogs that are om the friendli- 
est terms with their masbers will often 
make themselves ridiculous by the oppo- 
sition they show to having their beds in- 
terfered with. Cats are even more par- 
ticular about their beds, following as they 
will a particular rug or shawl from room 
to room in order to sleep on it. Cattle 
at night in the fields always choose to 
sleep under trees to avoid the dew, and 
Sheep, when no trees afte to be found, 
will select the highest and driest ground 
possible. Sporting dogs should have a 
particular bed made for them—a shallow 
box, with sloping bottom—a fact once dis- 
covered by a clergyman, who found that 
his best retrieving spaniel always chose 
his bed in an empty wheelbarrow. 

In their sleep, it is remarkable how 
quickly animals can resusme action when 
aroused. A fox, when surprised, will gallop 
before the hounds with as sure feet and as 
much coolness as if he had been lying 
awake, prepared for the attack. Hares seem 
never to sleep at all; even when resting 
they are alert. Tigers, even in captivity, 
will spring to their feet owt of a sleep in a 
second. Dogs seem to have the faculty of 
sieeping heavily or lightly as they choose. 
A house dog, when quietly aroused, will 
often stretch and yawn like a sleepy child, 
but if something interesting is said to him 
he will spring to his feet. with suddenness. 
Mr. Cornish suggests that the light sleep 
of most wild animals may account for the 
@hortness of thetr lives; it cannot be rest- 
ful to them, and not even' their open-air 





of sound sleep, ven rt : 
The chapter on the toilets of animals. 
deals not alone with the cat and its ablu- | 
tions with tongue and paw, but contains 
many unfamiliar facts. The seal, in its 
foreflippers, has a fan, and makes use of 
it. Most animals have brushes and 
combs, or what answer the purposes of 
combs and brushes. With ducks, mud 
serves the purpose of vaseline, and dust 
that of pearl powder. Partridges prefer 
dry loam, and sparrows the driest and 
finest road dust. Hares wash their faces 
with their feet, and so suitable is thé hare’s 
foot for the purpose that it is much in use 
as a brush to paint faces for the stage. 
Horses have been known frequently to as- 
sist each other in ablutions, and so have 
cattle. 

The higher animals have a strong social 
instinct, to the extent that they abhor be- 
ing alone and voluntarily assemble in 
herds. But beyond this they have made 
little progress. As a group, they have never 
shown the least tendency toward the idea 
of a community. Dislike of solitude and 
fear have made them assemble in herds, 
and to fear also we must attribute their 
custom of posting out sentinels to give 
danger warnings. But no further have 
they advanced in co-operative ideas—ex- 
cept in the case of the beaver, where is 
seen the most complete development of 
the social instinct among the higher ani- 
mals. Further down the scale we encounter 
something more—among bees, where one set 
go and fetch honey, another wait to receive 
and clean them on their return, and a third 
stand guard against the enemy; and among 
ants, where, also, are found divisions and 
sub-divisions of social functions, 

In the power of flight possessed by birds 
the author sees what he thinks is “the 
highest form of pleasure derived by liv- 
ing creatures from the use of physical 
gifts.” On the mystery of bird migrations 
he has been able to get no light. In their 
incessant and perplexing streams there 
seems neither limit nor law. Compared 
with the problem of ocean currents, this 
bird problem is complex. Whatever the 
impulse that sends birds forth, it must 
be instinct that points the way. Certainly 
it is not instruction; nor is it example, old 
and young always traveling separately. 
They are guided by a faculty which we 
do not understand. All our knowledge of 
them thus far has failed to reveal their 
secret. 

Mr. Cornish’s book is handsomely print- 
ed, and it is a pity the proofs were not 
read with more care. The expression, “‘ the 
blossoms of an acacia blossom,’ needed 
attention. On Page 21 a singular pronoun 
was essential where a plural ohe occurs. 
At the foot of the preface page the word 
“in” has been dropped out. Apparently, it 
has found a place at the top of Page 265, 
where the word occurs twice when needed 
only once. 


MR. BROWNELL ON 





NEWPORT. 


SERIES,.— 
Illustrated 
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75 cents. 


SUMMER RESORT 
By W. C. Brownell. 
Vanderbilt-Allen. 
1896. 


AMERICAN 
NEWPORT. 
by W. S8. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


As the season for resorting comes upper- 
most again we are remirded of our in- 
creoving facilities for acquiring knowledge 
il Ss, as in all other directions, by the 
numbers of little books that give minute 
descriptions and historical accounts of se- 
lected resorts. In the present volume of 
Scribner’s American Summer Resort Series 
Mr. Brownell writes of one of the oldest, 
one of the most beautiful, and proverbially 
the most elegant of our American sojourn- 
ing places. 

Newport has a singular charm for those 
who can dissociate it from its somewhat 
vulgar reputation as ‘‘a fashionable water- 
ing place.’’ Where it is possible to take to 
it a ‘mind free from the desire to know the 
names of the people who own the beautiful 
estates, and equally free from the tempta- 
tion to spend precious time in estimating 
the cost of one “cottage” and. another, 
there is a genuine delight to be got from 
the vistas of lovely and refined color, 
grounds beautifully kept, and lawns to 
which England need feel no shame in stand- 
ing sponsor. But it is not of Newport’s ob- 
vious and external attractiveness that Mr. 
Brownell writes with most enthusiasm. He 
has dutifully checked off its ‘ features,” 
and has exonerated the Summer resident 
from charges often brought against, him, 
although he confesses that the future of 
Newport is “considerably complicated by 
the peril of snobbishness.” He testifies that 
although hotel life has disappeared, cot- 
tage life is entirely possible there for peo- 
ple of moderate means, (perhaps for the 
purely practical reader a few figures would 
have been interesting at this point,). and 
with an irony that will doubtless be tonic 
to the weak-minded bohemian he upholds 
the tendency among the Newport cot- 
tagers, if we put it mildly, to form. 
“Tastes differ proverbially,” he writes, 
“and I can fancy—for I have even met—peo- 
ple who preferred a Jamestown barrack toa 
Newport cottage at the same price, main- 
taining that life was freer in Jamestown, 
I dare say it is; it is freer still in Asbury 
Park, N. J. Costume and manners may 
both be legitimately more negligée than 
would be quite seemly in a denser popula- 
tion and amid surroundings that suggest 
more decorum. But there are ‘persons to 
whom a certain degree of decorum is in 
itself pleasant to witness and practice, and 
to these life in Newport during the season 
may be as simple as it is in a village.”’ 

It is after he has left this popular phase 
of his subject, however, that the author be- 
comes both persuasive and convincing as an 
advocate. The Summer wanderer loses all 
sense of doubt as to whether he is of those 
to whom a certain degree of decorum is 
pleasant in the overwhelming certainty that 
the Newport landscape, with “its aristo- 
eratic lines, its elegant expanse, its confi- 
dent, high-bred air, as it lies stretched out 
in the sunlight or yields itself to the soft 
enfolding of sea mist,” is a landscape to be 
sought out and entreated. He only wavers 
between the desire to see it as Mr. Brown- 
ell shows it on a July morning, and the 
desire to find it out, for the first time per- 
haps in December, in its diaphanous en- 
velope of silvery color. One has not often 
an opportunity of reading such an excel- 
lent bit of literature in the guise of an in- 
expensive though novel variety of hand- 
book. The name of the author stands for 
exquisite English, and a restrained and del- 
icate style that is too rare by far among 
us. It is a pity that the text, so clear and 
fine and individual, should be linked to 
illustrations to which not one of these ad- 
jectives applies. 





ENGLISH BIOGRAPHY, 


DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 
Edited by Sidney Lee. Volume XLVII. 8vo. 
Puckle-Reidfurd, New-York: The Macmillan 
Company. 


The present volume of this monumental 
dictionary of biography is the forty-sev- 
enth, and carries the alphabet down to 
Reidfurd. It is obvious that many vol- 
umes still remain to be published, and 
probably it would be a safe estimate to 
Say that nearly, if not quite, twenty more 
will be required, which would make the 
entire work consist of sixty-seven volumes. 
Many years ago, when the dictionary had 
got well under way, we ventuged an es- 
timate as to its probable length, and while 
we did not reach so high as sixty-seven 
volumes, it was apparent to'us that sixty 
would be much nearer the total than fifty 
would be. And so the result is proving 
itself to be. 





In the compilation of a work like this, 


‘work is more plentiful than ‘for the ear- 
ler; ‘that is, in cases*where the publica- 
tion extends over ailengthened period and 
is serial in form. The reason is easily 
found. With the growth of interest in 
the work, new matter comes to light, new 
eyes seek out matter, and the names de- 
manding to be included steadily increase. 
It is more than likely, therefore, that 
sixty-seven volumes will be issued before 
the end of the alphabet has been reached. 
Indeed, were we to fix a definite limit, it 
would be even higher than that, and at 
least seventy. 

But we are not to see the end speedily. 
It was in 1885 that the first volume came 
out, so that ten years have been required 
for the publication. of forty-seven vol- 
umes, or about one year for each four and 
one-half volumes. On this basis, the vol- 
umes that remain give promise of con- 
suming about five years more, from which 
we see that, with thé completion of the 
work, the world will ‘have entered upon 
a new century. <Ang this ending would 
have fitness in it. The dictionary is emi- 
nently a product of the nineteenth cent- 
ury—its industry in study of the past, in 
the accumulation of facts, in the system- 
atie use of facts, in reverence for an- 
cestors, as shown in the study of family 
history, in index work, in the orderly 
and intelligent arrangement of useful 
knowledge. Hence, it will be fitting to 
have the work reach its end with the end 
of the century to which it belongs. And 
we may be sure that the men of the new 
century, who come-after the men who made 
this dictionary, will honor their predeces- 
sors not less than they will marvel at 
the patience, the devotion, and the knowl- 
edge which it was possible to gather to- 
gether in furtherance of one such great 
literary enterprise, 


— ——— 


SKETCHES BY H. C. BUNNER. 

JERSEY STREET AND JERSEY LANE. Urban 
and Suburban Sketches. By H. C. Bunner, 
Illustrated. 12mo. New-York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.25. 


This volume follows soon upon the la- 
mented death of its author, Within its 
cover we have some of his latest writings, 
familiar as they are already to readers of 
magazines. There are five sketches in all, 
dealing, on the one hand, with scenes in 
this city, and on the other with scenes in 
that part of New-Jersey which was Mr. 
Bunner’s home. -In them all the reader 
finds qualities which have heretofore 
charmed them—the playful humor, the 
sense of duty, the companionableness, the 
rightmindedness. Mr. Bunner touches noth- 
ing which does not produce in him humor- 
ous and gentle thoughts. 

We like best his little sketch called ‘‘ The 
Lost Child”"—a narrative of search for a 
child lost in a night as undertaken by 
neighbors. It bears marks of being a nar- 
rative of events that actually took place, 
and in the best qualities of its author's 
writings the sketch abounds, 

Another sketch, called ‘“‘ The Story of a 
Path,” has much human interest. The au- 
thor shows the circumstances in which a 
country path had its beginning, and the 
steps by which it was developed into its 
present state. The man who began it and 
why he did so, the man who changed its 
course and why the change was made, the 
men who in later times either enlarged, al- 
tered, or otherwise improved it—all are pre- 
sented to us, with hints of the processions 
that have gone over it. Few things are 
more human than a path made by human 
feet. Bicyclists long since learned to value 
that kind of road to travel on. No other 
rides so smoothly, so agreeably. Never was 
built the macadam road equal to the best 
footpath; never was asphalt road ridden 
over with the same delight. 

Mr. Bunner’s remaining sketches relate 
more to town life, although one of them, 
“A Letter to Town,” divides the interest 
between town and country. Here again we 
probably see personal experience unfolded. 
The author tells a town friend what his ex- 
perience will be should he rent a country 
home for three years and then start to move 
back to town; he will impulsively buy the 
house he has been renting. The Bowery 
and Mulberry Bend are scenes to which 
other sketches take one. Again, we find our- 
selves on Washington Heights and along 
other parts of the lofty lands between. the 
Fort Lee Ferry and Spuyten Duyvil. Here 
Mr. Bunner spent years in his boyhood, 
and he writes of the changes that have 
come over a land enchanted with the rec- 
ollections of youth. 





AN EAST SIDE RJMANCE, 


YEKL, A TALE OF THE NEW-YORK GHET- 
TO. By A. Caban. New-York: D. Appleton 
& Co. 


A handsome young man, an adventurer 
in a strange land, fascinates two young 
women, and one of them wins his affection. 
But he is poor, and not quite as proud as 
a hero of romance should be. He borrows 
money from the young woman he favors. 
He uses the money to enable his wife and 
child, of whose existence his benefactor is 
ignorant, to cross the ocean and join him 
in the strange land. He has not seen his 
wife in three years, and when he meets 
her he finds that it will be impossible for 
them to again live happily together. Her 
looks, her dress, her manners, her relig- 
ious convictions, are all repellent to his 
newly acquired tastes. The one young 
woman whom he fascinated, but whose love 
was not returned, stirs up domestic discord 
by telling his wife about the other young 
woman. The hero flies to his favored sweet- 
heart, who gives up all her fortune to pro- 
cure a divorce for him andibuy his wife’s 
consent to the legal separation. 

This is the framework of a new and strik- 
ing tale, but the charm, the verity, the 
literary value of the book depend upon its 
study of character, its ‘local color,’’ its 
revelation to Americans of a social state 
at their very doors of which they have 
known nothing. The scene is the crowded 
lower east side of New-York, and thus the 
author describes it: 

Suffolk Street is in the very thick of the 
battle for breath, for it lies in the heart of 
that part of the east side which has with- 
in the last two or three decades become 
the Ghetto of the American metropolis, and, 
indeed, the metropolis of the Ghettos of 
the world. It is one of the most densely 
populated spots on the face of the earth— 
a seething human sea fed by streams, 
streamlets, and rills of immigration flowing 
from all the Yiddish-speaking centres of 
Europe. Hardly a block but shelters Jews 
from every nook and corner of Russia, Po- 
land, Galicia, Hungary, Roumania, Lithu- 
anian Jews, Volhynian Jews, South Russian 
Jews, Bessarabian Jews; Jews crowded out 
of the “ pale of Jewish settlement ’’; Russi- 
fied Jews expelled from Moscow, St. Peters- 
burg, Kieff, or Saratoff; Jewish runaways 
from justice; Jewish refugees from crying 
political and economical injustice; people 
torn from a hard-gained foothold in life 
and from deep-rooted attachments by the 
eaprice of intolerance or the wiles of 
demagogy—innocent scapegoats of a guilty 
Government for its outraged populace 
to misspend its blind fury upon; stu- 
dents shut out of the Russian universities, 
and come to these shores in quest of learn- 
ing; artisans, merchants, teachers, rabbis, 
artists, beggars—all come in search of 
fortune. Nor is there a tenement house 
but harbors in its bosom specimens of all 
the whimsical metamorphoses wrought upon 
the children of Israel of the great modern 
exodus by the vicissitudes of life in this 
their promised land of to-day. 

Yekel Pokovnik, a sturdy immigrant from 
Povodyl, in Northwestern Russia, is Mr. 
Caban’s hero. He is alert, and his Yiddish 
dialect is interspersed with English words 
and American slang picked up in Boston. 
He is the foremost beau at Joe Peltner’s 
dancing academy, in Suffolk Street. For 
his livelihood he runs a sewing machine in 
a tailoring “sweat shop.’’ He and his fel- 


low-personages and the life they live are 





vividly depicted with graphic descriptive 


The author is a Lithuanian Jew of good 
lineage and a man of education, who, as a 
fugitive, came to this city in 1882, Need- 
less to say, he knows the Ghetto by heart, 
and he pictures it truthfully, without seek- 
ing for sensational effects or writing as one 
who is pleading a cause. 





SHOULD ARTISTS MARRY? 


ARTISTS’ WIVES, By Alphonse Daudet. Trans- 
lated by Laura Ensor. 12mo. New-York: 
The Macmillan Company. §1. 


Some years ago M. Alphonse Daudet 
seams to have found himself if need of a 
book to publish and in possession of a dozen 
social sketches bearing on various forms 
of domestic infelicity among his artist 
friends. Artists, in ‘M. Daudet’s mind, in- 
clude not only painters, sculptors, and 
musicians, but a class which, in France, is 
a@ very comprehensive one—men of letters. 
In order to give these sketches an appar- 
ent unity, M. Daudet composed a prologue, 
a talk between a painter and a poet, upon 
the conundrum, “Should Artists Marry?” 

The main proposition of the painter is 
that artists ought never to marry. It is 
true that.he himself has made a happy 
marriage, but from the secure haven which 
he has reached he is,gable to see a mul- 
titude of shipwrecks, Of any one of which 
he might have been the victim but for a 
happy chance. Happy chances are so rare 
and dangers are so many that his advice, 
decided and without qualification, is as 
above cited. In support of this conclusion 
he gives to the poet a manuscript “ writ- 
ten by a married man much in ve with 
his wife, very happy in his home, an ob- 
server who, spending his life among art- 
ists, amused himself by sketching”’ their 
households. ‘From the first to the last 
line of this book all is true, so true that 
the author would never publish it.” With 
this not very novel device, M. Daudet 
starts upon the discussion in narrative form 
of the vexed problem, Should artists 
marry? 

We do not see that he needed to have 
confined his discussion to tne wisdom or 
unwisdom of the marriage of artists. Of 
the dozen cases of unhappiness which he 
unfolds to us with his customary ease, 
charm, and audacity, any one might have 
been the case of a lawyer or a doctor or 
even a decently educated business man, 
as well as that of an artist. Fools are 
not confined to any one occupation, and 
though those who call themselves artists 
(whether rightly or wrongly) seetn to imag- 
ine there is really a difference between 
an artist fool and any other kind, there 
is very little difference, indeed, and what 
there is is hardly in favor of the artists. 

If a man with pronounced social tastes 
and a happy-go-lucky way of satisfying 
them marries a retail shopkeeper’s daugh- 
ter, with very narrow and rigid social 
tastes, a fondness for cheap jewelry, and 
an incapacity for loving anybody but her- 
self, he will be very likely to regret it. 
If a charming young woman wedded to a 
respectable middle-aged man is misled by 
her romantic notions into running away 
with an empty-headed and selfish verse 
writer, she is sure to have a pretty hard 
time of it. If a dramatist of talent ap- 
proaching genius, and of refinement in 
his own standard of life, marries a coarse 
and vulgar, but beautiful, peasant girl, 
with all the promise and potency of a 
virago in her surroundings and her in- 
herited qualities, unhappiness is sure to 
follow. And so on through the list. 

According to M. Daudet, marriage is simply 
a lottery among artists. But then, from time 
immemorial, marriage has been considered 
a lottery by observers of all professions 
and of none. The sketches which M. Dau- 
det has written have a certain attractive- 
ness because they deal with a class of 
people whose life is not generally known, 
but neither his philosophy nor his social 
observations in regard to this class differ 
materially from those he has given in his 
other works. The stories are relatively 
clean, though there are passages in. them 
that describe fashions happily not com- 
mon among decent Americans, and which, 
we trust, will never be regarded here with 
the zest most Frenchmen show in recount- 
ing them and in following them. The 
translation is faithful—rather more faith- 
ful than successful. The illustrations by 
De Bieler, Myrbach, and Rossi are, of 
course, excellent. 





LUBBOUK’S WORK ON SWITZERLAND. 


THE SCENERY OF SWITZERLAND AND THE 
CAUSES TO WHICH IT IS DUE. By the 
Right Hon. Sir John Lubbock. 12mo. New- 
York: The Macmillan Company. 


The playground of England is Switzer- 
land. There are extant plenty of works 
treating of physical geography, and partic- 
ularly of that of Switzerland, but they ap- 
peal to specialists, not to the general read- 
er, There is no book which the traveler in 
Switzerland could carry with him and 
use advantageously. Sir John begged Tyn- 
dall to write just such a book, but he had 
too much to do. Then Tyndall died, and 
thus on Sir John devolved the task of 
writing the volume under notice. The 
scenery of Switzerland cannot be dis- 
cussed without reference to by-gone 
times. Like all studies of this charac- 
ter, the subject is one fraught with diffi- 
culties. Exact places which might furnish 
information are in a measure inaccessible. 
What we do know is that mother éarth has 
gone through many throes in her travail, 
and that the rocks “‘ have been bent, fold- 
ed, reversed, fractured, crushed, ground, 
and so completely metamorphosed” that 
characteristics have been entirely changed, 
sometimes ‘“‘ beyond recognition.”’ 

We may pass over the fundamental rocks, 
as the igneous ones, and consider rather 
the periods. When we come to the car- 
boniferous one we find a belt extending 
from the Dauphiné along the Lower Val- 
ais. In that period Switzerland was 
probably an island. The vegetation consist- 
ed of ferns, mosses, clubmoss, and Equise- 
tums. There were insects, something like 
cockroaches, but no bees, butterflies, or 
moths. There were neither mammals nor 
birds. 

We stand on firmer ground when we come 
to the Miocene, for it was during that pe- 
ried that took place the main elevation of 
the Alps. Then rushed forth the rivers, tear- 
ing down the mountain heights, bringing 
down masses of gravel, which in time be- 
came cemented, forming that peculiar con- 
glomerate known as the Nagelflue. It was 
laid thickly, for the whole of the Rigi, as 
an example, from the Lake of Lucerne to 
the summit, is composed of Nagelflue, There 
was a finer and softer deposit due to the 
same fluvial cause, and this is known as 
Mollasse, and this, too, is found widely dis- 
tributed. 

The Miocene shows that there existed then 
1 000 species of plants, and that there were 
as many species of insects. There were, too, 
reptiles and mammalians, but somewhat 
less than exist in the Switzerland of to- 
day. As to plants, it is curious to learn 
that there were trees related to our Cali- 
fornia sequoias, and to the marsh cypress 
of our Southern States, and even trees 
which belong to-day to the Southern Eu- 
ropean and Asiatic flora. There were some- 
‘thing like bees, but not modified and de- 
veloped as they are to-day. When, after a 
while, came the glacial period, the flora 
and fauna moved away to find existence in 
warmer climes. 

Mountain ranges are mere wrinkles on 
the surface of the earth. Scientifically 
we measure these wrinkles by finding 
out how high they are above the sea leval 


,is tremendous, since it triturates the hard- 





re ate two classes of thountains—the | 
€and the : nountains. As to the 

points or peaks, which are the 
highest, they are of two classes, those 
which are volcanic and those which have 
defied weathering or denudation. Mount- 
ains of direct volcanic action are rare in 
Switzerland, those of Hohzau, near the 
Lake of Constance, being the only repre- 
sentatives. When the country wag raised 
above the sea there was a natural slope 
toward the oceans, and the water from the 
melted snows or the rivers cut through the 
land. The watershed then was plowed by 
these streams. 

There used to be held, in accordance with 
the Murchison igea, the general theory that 
mountains were mainly due to cracks which 
took place in the earth surface in remote 
periods, but this idea is no longer enter 
tained. As to form of mountain, the one 
known as table mountain finds the best 
example at the Cape of Good Hope. It is 
believed that this mountain is due, not to 
upheaval, but to the sinking of the sur- 
rounding districts. Why these peculiarly 
defined areas did not sink is based on the 
theory that the ground under them cooled 
before the rest of the section, and so the 
table mountain had an earlier foundation 
and has longer retained its place. There 
always would be denudation, however, but 
proportionate with its surroundings, and 
so, being higher at the start, it still keeps 
to its approximate elevation. 

The peculiarity of the Swiss mountains 
is their folding. This is conspicuously 
shown, when, by an accident, the half of 
a mountain is visible, and thus, the grand- 
est of object lessons may be seen at the 
cascade of Arpenaz, in the Aave Valley. 
There one notes a fold of a particular rock, 
which doubles on itself, and takes almost 
the form of the letter S. Once the idea was 
entertained that this folding was due to 
plutonic force entirely, acting upward, but 
now this theory is no longer tenable. Sir 
John lays down this genersgl proposition 
that “ folded mountains are not due to vol- 
canic action.’”’ The Alps then were never 
thrust up from below, but folded by some 
gigantic lateral pressure. 

Favre made many experiments demon- 
strating what were the effects of lateral 
pressure on various substances, and some 
of the results were highly curious. The 
Jura mountain range has been shortened 
by this folding about one-fifteenth. The 
strata between Basel and the St. Goth- 
ard, if not for the doubling up of it, would 
have extended straight along for 200 
miles, where it actually is 130 miles long. 
In our own country, the Appalachians 
have beén squeezed into sixty-five miles, 
whereas, if they had not been submitted to 
the folding process, they would-have been 
150 miles in length. 

As to the age of mountains, taking them 
all in general consideration, the proba- 
bility is that the higher they are the 
nearer they are to man as he exists to- 
day. All mountain tops are crumbling 
away. Snow, wind action, must always 
disintegrate them; and so a low range 
of hills, as are certain ones on the Amer- 
ican Continent, insignificant as to height, 
are older than Mount Everest. Geologists 
deem the Vosges chain to be very much 
older than the Alps—so much older, that 
they were in place when the Swiss mount- 
ains were at the bottom of the sea. 

Slight earthquakes are not uncommon in 
Switzerland. There have been 1,000 earth 
tremors during the last 150 years, and so it 
looks as if the forces which fashioned the 
Alps have not yet entirely ceased their 
action. But none of these earth tremors 
seem to have been deep-seated. It is 
quite possible that an exact equilibrium 
never is sustained in nature, and that 
strain is a constant factor. When the St. 
Gothard Tunnel was cut, slight explosions 
were often heard and blocks of rock were 
thrown down on the workmen, not always 
from the top of the tunnel, but as often 
from the sides. Whether due to pressure 
alone cannot be determined. 

The snow line in the Alps differs, but 
may be taken as existing, according to 
locality, at from 2,500 to 2,800 meters above 
the sea level. From the snow comes the 
glacier. When snow falls on the higher 
Alpine region it loses its original crystal- 
line forms, becomes granular, and is then 
known as névé, or firn. Sometimes it 
takes on a yellowish or gray or brownish 
tinge, due to meteoric or other dust. There 
are patches which are red, showing the 
presence of a minute alga. This névé, 
Agassiz showed, was 469 meters thick on 
the Aar glacier. Sometimes this névé 
covers the entire glacier. It is this névé 
which, when it moves, forms the dreaded 
avalanche. The characteristic of the ava- 
lanche is that necessarily the very front 
part of it js the first to slacken its speed, 
but then the back part still retains its 
terrible impetus, and so folds over that 
portion which has become inert. The 
pressure then being enormous, the névé 
is compacted and freezes, or is converted 
into ice. ‘‘ Avalanches are often looked on 
as isolated and exceptional phenomena,” 
and this is a mistake. 

The pressure of the glacier has been cal- 
culated in some instances to be equivalent 
to four tons to the square decimeter, and in 
the arctic glaciers to be very much more. 
Its grinding or erosive force we know 


How moraines result from gla- 
¢ier action we know, and the familiar 
instance is Long Island. In Switzer- 
land there are some 2,000 glaciers, and their 
area covers 3,500 square kilometers. Agas- 
giz measured the thickness of ice of the 
Aar glacier and found that in some places 
it was 500 meters. If London could be built 
up with ice, Sir John says that in the Gér- 
ner glacier there is material enough for 
three entire Londons. Tyndall studied the 
motion of the glacier, and the average 
movements in the year differ from 50 to 300 
meters. Regarding the limits of old glaciers, 
it is positive that once they were far larger 
than at present. For instance, the ancient 
glacier of the Rhine once covered all the 
ground where is to-day Lake Constance, 
and extended down the Danube as far as 
Sigmaringen. 

Sir John Lubbock has the gift of clear- 
ness of expression, and his volume is a 
valuable addition to physical geography. 
With the many engravings introduced, a 
subject which to many we jld seem dif- 
ficult and agmplex becomes perfectly un- 
derstandable. 


est stones. 
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"SALES OF LITERARY PROPERTY. 


Prices Brought by Rare Books, Let- 
ters, and Manuscripts. 


Recent London papers print reports of 
many literary sales at the well-known 
headquarters for disposing of such property 
at auction. At one sale, extending over 
six days, the following were some of the 
items: t 

A letter, dated March 26, 1839, from 
Charles Dickens to W: Harrison Ainsworth, 
relating entirely to the dispute that the 
latter and John Forster had with Mr. 
Richard Bentley, the publisher; he de- 
scribes at length the painful position in 
which Forster was inadvertently placed, 
and begs Ainsworth to act so that Bent- 
ley may know that no blame should be at- 
tached to him, (Forster,) £20; “‘ Horae Bea- 
tae Mariae Virginis secundum usum Ro- 
manae Ecclesiae,”’ a fifteenth century man- 
uscript of 201 leaves of pure white vellum 
by a Flemish artist, 85 pages surrounded 
with richiy illuminated and finely painted 
borders of flowers, fruits, insects, &c., with 
a number ot large miniatures of scenes in 
the life of Christ, the Apostles, and the 
saints, a remarkable manuscript of high 
artistic merit, £500; ‘‘Horae cum _ Calen- 
dario: Livre de Priéres de Marie de Cas- 
tille,” a fifteenth century manuscript, on 
black vellum. written in silver, the initiai 
letters in gold, as are also the borders, un- 
fortunately devoid of the miniatures which 
were intended to adorn the volume, spaces 
being left within the borders, £38; ‘‘ Horae 
Beata* Mariae Virginis ad usum Roman- 
um,” of the fifteenth century, with four- 
teen miniatures in floreate borders, £16 10s.; 
“Horae Intemperatae Virginis Mariae se- 
cundum usum Ecclesiae Romanae,” on vel- 
lum, with fine wood-cut borders of the 
“Dance of Death’? and New Testament 
subjects, and fifteen fine large wood cuts, 
capitals illuminated, almanac from 1508 
to 1520, £26; ‘‘ Officitum Beatae Mariae Vir- 
ginis,”’ a sixteenth century manuscript on 
vellum, with thirteen large miniatures high- 
ly finished in colors, and nine smaller of 
equal merit, very fine borders, £35; another, 
of the fourteenth century, on vellum, by @ 
French artist, with the unusual number of 
eighty-two miniatures, £200. This beautiful 
manuscript was formerly in the possession 
of the House of Buz de Villeneareul de 
Nogent-l’Artaud, a register of whose births 
and deaths from 1531 to 1550 occupies the 
blank leaves at the end. 

John Milton’s ‘‘Lycidas,’’ Cambridge, 
1638, a remarkably fine copy of the first 
edition, almost uncut, sold for £101; a col- 
lection of eighty-five Italian miniatures, on 
vellum, cut from a ‘‘ Legenda Aurea” of 
the fourteenth century, executed in brill- 
iant colors on a plain gold ground within 
eolored borders, £150; ‘‘ La Description des 
Douze Cesars,”’ a manuscript on vellum of 
the sixteenth century, with sixteen circular 
heads of the Emperors painted on a blue 
ground and illuminated, attributed to Jean 
Bourdichon, the celebrated miniaturist of 
the “Hours of Anne of Brittany,” £23; 
Thomas Savery, ‘‘ Navigation Improv’d,” 
1698, a curious volume containing the em- 
bryo idea of the paddle-wheel, £16 lis.; T. 
Sheraton, ‘‘ Cabinetmaker and Upholster’s 
Drawing Book,’’ 1802, £17 i5s.; C. Stevens 
and J. Lilbault, ‘‘ Maison Rustique, or the 
Countrey Farme,” 1606, a curious work re- 
lating to ‘‘the things about which hus- 
bandry is occupied,” £10 2s. 6d.; R. L. Ste- 

nson, ‘“‘The Charity Bazaar, an alle- 
orical dialogue,’’ an excessively rare, un- 
ated brochure, one of a very small num- 
ber which the author signed while resident 
in Samoa, £15; a proclamation by His High- 
ness and the Parliament appointing Oliver 
Cromwell Chief Magistrate, 1657, £15 10s.; 
a complete set of Heraclitus Ridens from 
Feb. 1, 1681, to Aug. 22, 1682, very rare, 
#11 15s.; J. Gould, “ Birds of Australia,” 
and the supplement, 1851-55, £80; Jacobus de 
Theramo, ‘‘Das Buch Genant Belial,” a 
German manuscript on paper of the latter 
part of the fifteenth century, with sixty-six 
large rough but spirited drawings in water 
colors, £11 12s.; ‘‘ The Boke of Common 
Prayer,” printed by Grafton, 1552, the 
second Book of ‘‘ Edward VI.,”" very rare, 
£24: the original autograph manuscript of 
Allan Ramsay’s ‘‘ Tea Table Miscellany,’ 
consisting of about seventy pages folio, 
£19 5s.; Samuel Richardson, ‘“ Clarissa,’ 
1748, a fine copy, presented the author, 
with sixteen lines in Richxardson’s auto- 
graph, £45; W. Shakespeare, a fine large 
copy of the Second Folio, 1632, with corner 
of two leaves mended, £75; an unusually 
large copy of the Fourth Folio, 1685, £34; 
and a very tall copy of the Third Folio, 
with six leaves in excellent fac simile, £43. 

A copy of the first ‘“‘ Aldine Virgil,’’ 1501, 
the first book printed by Aldus in italics, 
the capitals painted and illuminated, £18 
10s.; a series of sixty-four letters from 
Robert Southey to William Taylor of Nor- 
wich, between 1799 and 1814, consisting of 
902 very closely written pages, quarto and 
folio, full of references to his own compo- 
sitions, to the circumstances attending the 
offer of the Laureateship, and other mat- 
ters, £18; the works of John Taylor, the 
water poet, 1630, £11 10s.; ‘‘ Horae Beatae 
Mariae Virginis’’ of the fifteenth century, 
written by a Flemish scribe, every page 
very brilliantly illuminated, and with four- 
teen large miniatures, £34; Ralphe Holins- 
hed, ‘‘Chronicles of England, Scotlande, 
and Irelande,” 1577, first edition, £36; An- 
drea Baiardo, “ Philogyne,’ Parma, 1508, 
a fine copy in red morocco, £15; “‘ Annals of 
Sporting and Fancy Gazette,” 1822-8, a 
complete set in thirteen volumes, £13 10s.; 
Henry Phillips, ‘‘The True Enjoyment of 
Angling,” 1843, first edition, large paper 
copy, £11; Lieut. Col. P. Hawker, ‘ Instruc- 
tions to Young Sportsmen in all That Re- 
lates to Guns and Shooting,” 1824, a fine 
copy on large and thick paper, with an 
autograph letter of the author’s, £10 15s. 

A very collection of original papers, 
letters, and official documents rela- 
tive to the of Killiecrankie, 1689, 
brought £33 10s.; similar collection re- 
lating to the affairs of Scotland, formed 
by James Anderson, 1654-1719, £42; the 
‘Historie and Chronickillis of Scotland,” 
which was left ‘‘on wrettin’’ by Hector 
Boes and John Ballentyne, of the time 
of James [., £50; historical collections 
from Scotland, by Lewis Steuart, in the 
time of James VI., autograph manuscript, 
£26; a collection of original papers and doc- 
uments on vellum relating to the family 
of Shakespeare, of Rowington, County War- 
wick, £58; a catalogue of the customs and 
usages of the manor of Rowington, six- 
teenth-eighteenth century, £20 10s.; the 
original correspondence of Lewis Theo- 
bald and Marburton, entirely on _ the 
subject of Shakespeare’s plays, 1728-1751, 
in two folio volumes, £55; a volume of Eliz- 
abethan poems, including Basse’s epitaph 
on Shakespeare, address to Ben Johnson, 
&c., an exceedingly important and in- 
teresting volume, £20 10s.; a topo- 
graphical, genealogical, and biographical 
dictionary of the County of Somerset, en- 
tirely in the autograph of James Savage, 
in ten volumes, 1828-28, £38; and an im- 
portant collection of poems of the time of 
Queen Blizabeth, by Henry Howard, Earl 
of Surrey, and Sir Thomas Wyat, many of 
which have never been published, and oth- 
ers possess great variations from the print- 
ed copies, in one folio volume, £40 10s. 

Cc. J. Dorat’s “ Les Baiser’s précédés du 
mois de Mai,” The Hague, 1770, original 
edition, with fine impressions of the plates 
and vignettes after EHisen—went for £12; 
‘*Horae Beatae Mariae Virginis,”’ printed 
on vellum, Paris, almanac dating from 
1521-40, richly painted and illuminated, thir- 
teen large historiated initials—f17; ‘“* Les 
Presentes Heures a l’Usaige de Rome,” 
printed on vellum, (almanac, 1520-36,) with 
borders of the Dance of Death, twenty full- 
page wood cuts and twenty-nine large his- 
toriated Initials, richly illuminated, £30; 
Harleian Society’s publications, Vols. I. to 
XXXVI, 1869-93, £20 10s. ; Rabelais, 
‘“‘ Oeuvres,’ Amsterdam, 1741, a fine copy, 
with the engravings by Picart, in old 
French citron morocco, £10 5s.; ‘‘ Horae 
Intemperatae Virginis Mariae,” printed 
on vellum within gold borders, with thir- 
teen large wood cuts, forty-seven histori- 
ated initials and devices, finely painted and 
richly illuminated, aimanac, 1497-1520, 
£30 10s. ; ninety-seven carefully exe- 
cuted water-color drawings by S. How- 
itt of British and foreign field sports, in a 
volume, £19 10s.; ‘‘ Ars Moriendi,” Norim- 
berg, 1512, with fourteen large wood cuts, 
with Baron de Seilliére’s arms in gold on 
the sides, £16; F. W. Blagdon, “ Authentic 
Memoirs of the late George Morland,” 
1806, with colored plates from original 
drawings and paintings by the artist, £16. 
The chief lot in the last day’s sale was the 
Codex Evangeliorum, ‘‘continentur Pvan- 
gelia pro festibus sanctorum,” a beautiful 
example of Italian illuminated art of the 
middle of the fifteenth century, with an 
evident French influence; this manuscript 
extends to 127 pages, and has numerous 
orramental initials and decorations in red 
and blue, a large miniature of the Nativity, 
and fifty-four beautifully painted and illu- 
minated miniatures representing scerfes con- 
nected with the subject matter of the dir- 
ferent feasts, the work of Johannes de 
Monterichio at Padua, 1436, in the most 
perfect state of preservation, £650. 


At the sale of a portion of the library of 
the late Mr. Alexander Macmillan, the pub- 
lisher, and of books from other sources, the 
following are among the best prices real- 


ized: 


Loudon’s ‘‘ Arboretum et Fruiticetum Bri- 
tannicum,” an uncut copy, with colored, 
folding, and other plates, £7 17s. 6d.; ‘“‘ Sur- 
rey Archaelogical Collections,” first twelve 
volumes, £5 15s.; @ printer’s proof copy of 
George Eliot’s ‘A College Breakfast 
Party,” with the author’s manuscript cor- 
rections, £4 15s.; the Annual Register, from 
the commencement, in 1758, to 1894, inclu- 
sive, with indexes from 1758 to 1819, £21; The 
Gentleman’s Magazine, from 1731 to 1856, 
190 volumes, £15; Hazlitt’s “ History of the 
Venetian Republic,” uncut, £3 15s.; Hakluyt 
Society Publications, forty-stven volumes, 
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£17 23.; Percy Soci 
plete set, Rtg 5s.; pag Rg a 
‘Don - Quixo 


piates, in four volumes, 


a@ com- 
per copy of Cer- 


,” with Smirke’s 
£7 10s.; Pyne’s His- 
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staph of the Trochilidae, or Family 
Humming Birds,”’ five volumes, imperial 
olio, £22; a second folio Shakespeare, 1632 
with a second impression of Droeshout’s 
portrait and Ben Jonson’s verses in fac 
simile, the only noticeable defect being the 
erasure with ink of a name on the dedica- 
tion, £20; Boecaccio’s “ Decameron,”’ the 
last five days, engraved title and woodcuts, 
£10 10s.; Pickering, ahd M’lan’s “Clans of 


a « 


the Scottish Islands,” £7 10s, 

At another sale the auctioneers disposed 
of a number of original sketches by Thack- 
eray, extracted from an album formerly 
the property of Mrs. Robert Bell, and the 
more important were : 


A drawing of a duel with the demon wait- 
ing below to carry off the soul of the vic- 
tim, five figures, £17; a humorous sketeh of 
a battle piece, one desperado being trans- 
fixed by another. £14 10s.; the sketch for the 
fifth plate in ‘‘ Flore et Zephyer,” £26" 10s. 
A series of six pen-and-ink sketches by 
Thackeray. with descriptive lines undér- 
neath in his autograph, and executed at a 
dinner partv at Mr. Alfred Montgomery’s 
in response to a challenge from Lord 
Somers to compete in a sketching match, 
£111. Another property included 3,275 con- 
chological drawings, accurately colored, 
made by the late Mr. Charles Wodarch by 
order of Napoleon Bonaparte, who was de- 
throned before its completion, £21 10s.; this 
fine coll: ction was purchased by Dr. Good- 
Tove of Eton in 1819, for the sum of 


NEWS EXECUTION. 








Futility of the Attempts to Prove that 
the Marshal Escaped to America. 


““A Family Record of Ney’s Execution,” 
written by Mme. Campan, is contributed 
to the July Century by a relative of this 
lady, George Clinton Genet of Greenbush, 
N. Y. Mr. Genet, in a preparatory note, 
says: 

“An absurd attempt has been made re- 
cently to prove in a published volume that 
Ney was not shot in 1815, but escaped 
to America, and became a schoolmaster in 
North Carolina, where ha lately died. An 
alleged fac simile of his writing is given in 
the book, as well as one of the writings of 
the old French cavalryman who, it is al- 
leged, when drunk on a certain occasion, 
declared himself to be the Duke of Elchin- 
gen. The writing which it is claimed is 
the genuine writing of the Marshal seems 
doubtful when compared with that known 
to be his, and the assumed similarity be- 
tween that and the writing of the old 
French soldier of North Carolina is incon- 
ceivable. It is absurd to suppose that Ney 
Should have proclaimed himself to be the 
Duke of Hichingen, since at the time of his 
execution he was Prince of Moskowa, and 
no longer Duke of Elchingen. 

““Itis impossible that, as asserted in the 
book referred to, Ney should have consent- 
ed to the subterfuge of being shot at by 
muskets charged with powder a¥one, and 
after falling and pretending to be dead, 
should have suffered himself to be carried 
into exile in a strange land. At the battle 
of Waterloo Ney vainly sought death wher- 
ever the battle was fiercest. With an army 
of 60,000 men still left, he capitulated under 
the walls of Paris, upon condition of gen- 
eral amnesty of offenses both civil and 
military. These terms were basely violated, 
and to satisfy the clamor of the returned 
aristocrats of the old régime Ney was ex- 
ecuted. Wellington could have prevented 
this crime after the condemnation by the 
chamber of peers, but did not, for reasons 
best known to himself. Ney was offered 
an opportunity to escape, but refused. He 
asked the soldiers to fire at his heart, and 
they did. 

“ Moreover, at the time when it is claimed 
that Ney was concealing himself in North 
Carolina Joseph Bonaparte was living at 
Berdentown, and his house and his forts 
une would have been. at Ney’s disposal. 
Moreover, after the fall of the Bourbons 
there would have been no reason why Ney 
should not have returned to France. In 
1832 Eugine Ney, his third son, visited the 
United States, and went to the house of his 
kinsman Genet, who resided on the Hud. 
son, near Albany. but never heard of this 
alleged Duke of Elchingen. It is useless to 
follow these absurdities further. Ney ig 
buried in Pére la Chaise at Paris, with two 
of his sons and his brother-in-law, Gamot. 
A plain slab marks the place. On the spot 
where he was executed stands a monument 
erected by the French Government.” 





ANDREA DORIA AND HIS TIMES, 


Important Documents Found and a 
Life of Him That Is Coming Ont. 


The Naples correspondent of The London 
Daily News has learned particulars about 
the important historical work by Piero Car- 
boni, the discoverer of valuable documents 
in the Este Library at Modena and else- 
where. ‘“‘ Andrea Doria ei suoi tempi” will 
be published in October next, and is in twe 
volumes, the first being devoted to a de- 
scription of the great Genoese Admiral and 
times, and the second containing the 
newly discovered letters, documents, &c., 
found by Prof. Carboni in the Este Library 
and in the public and private archives and 
libraries of other Italian cities. The cor- 
respondent says a large portion is com- 
posed of the letters and reports which 
passed between Don f[erranti Gonzaga, 
Charles V.’s Captain General in Italy, and 
Prince Andrea Doria, the Grand Admiral 
of the Emperor. The letters of Andrea 
Doria, never hitherto publi d, embrace 
the historical period between 152S and 1560. 
They are almost all lengthy and full of 
descriptions of passing eve! partly writ- 
ten on board ship before and after the vari- 
ous naval combats, and partly in the opien- 
did Fasseolo Palace at Genoa. 

They contain a species of autobiography 
of Andrea Doria, revealing his character 
as an Admiral, as a politician, as a private 
man, and destroying many of the accusa- 
tions which have been made against him— 
netably that of having morally subjugated 
the Genoese Republic to Spain. Notable 
among the documents are.those of the year 
1547 relating to the Fiesco conspiracy and 
the siege and capitulation of the Castle of 
Mantoggzio, and those written during the Al- 
gerian expedition. and the war against the 
Barbary pirates, carried on when Doria 
was already eighty-four ve of age. 
Among the famous personages who appear 
in the book are the Fiescos, Spinola, Prince 
Adam Centurione, and tl various mem- 
bers of the Doria family, among whom are 
Peretta, the wife of Andrea, and Ginetta 
Centurione, the wife of G'annettino, 

The first volume, written in the lucid and 
popular sty’e of. Picro Carboni, forms not 
only a complete memoir of Andrea Doria, 
but also a narrative of hitherto unknown 
facts occurring in Genoa during the six- 
teenth cen vy, which are brought into re- 
lation with contemporary events in Italy 
and the South of Europe.. There are special 
chapters on the manners and customs, on 
the literature and art of the fifteenth cent- 
ury. The important notes on ail the naval 
combats under the Grand Admiral cannot 
but be interesting to such a maritime na- 
tion as ours. Translations in English and 
French will appear almost contemporaneé 
ously in London and Paris. 
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A Glimpse of Robert Browning. 


From Seribner’s Magazine for July. 


I never saw Robert Browning in his own 
home, but I know well from several of his 
worshippers who were familiar with his 
house in Warwick Crescent, and later with 
the house in De Vere Gardens, that he was 
sometimes the victim of an almost indis- 
ereet enthusiasm. The members of Brown- 
ing societies besieged him; ladies brought 
offerings of flowers; mountains of cards 
were heaped ypon his table, and he had so 
much to do in answering the letters which 
accumulated that he had scarcely time to 
write a line for himself. 

I am glad, after all, to have met him out- 


side the circle of adulation, and in a very 
different surrounding, at Neuilly, in the 
pretty suburb of Paris, where his friend 
Milsand lived. As I entered the parlor of 
Mme. Milsand one day I saw, comfortably 
seated near the fireplace, a square, solidly 
built man with white hair and beard, 
dressed in rough gray cloth, and wearing an 
air of bourgeoise dignity and pleasant bon- 
homme ‘which betrayed nothing to me at 
first sicht of the author of the “‘ Ring and 
the Book.” 

When we were introduced to each other 
my heart leaped, and it is useless to add 
that my imagination helped me to recognize 
immediately the signs of genius in the broad 
forehead and penetrat eyes under their 
heavy brows. But what really impressed 
me in Browning’s look and in his talk was 
kindness—simple, 0 and buoyant kind- 
ness. All the chords of sympathy vibrated 
in his strong voice. What touched me 
more than anything was the relation be- 
between the two friends, and the deference 
of the greater man toward one whose more] 
energy he so much respected, 





ART OF SLEIGHT.OF-HAND 





A SURGEON BECOMES AN ADEPT AS 
A PRESTIDIGITATEUR. 


The Left-Handed Man—Why He Was 


Cluamsy—The Intolerant Aunt— 


Difficulty in Using Surgical In- 
strumenits—The Work Done to Be- 


come Ambidextrous—Apprentice- 


ship to Houdin—The Marvelous 


Tricks Performed. 


The speaker was a grave, gray-haired 
man, one with a reputation, for as a sur- 
geon he is as well known abroad as at 
home. He stood before a glass table, some 
4 feet long and 2 feet in width, and 
the slab was supnorted by twin iron col- 
umns. You could see all aver the table, 
unde, it, amd through it. It invited a 
thorougn inspection. It was not fixed, for 
the proressor canted the table over, so that 
it stood on two legs, and next he moved it 
backward and forward. It was positive 
that there was no communication with the 
floor below, for the room was covered 
with narrow strips of oak. 
to audiences the professor 
had long practiced, sc he neither hummed 
ner hawed before, maybe, the twenty-five 
men and women, who sat in chairs some 
iwenty feet from him, 

fne audience was what the newspaper 
man’ would call “ élite,’ which, in this 
case, would mean well-mannered people 
of a fair amount of intelligence. The men 
2nd women had come for amusement and 
not for instruction, 

ihe professor began his introductory 
Speech in this way, and the accuracy of 
the transcription may be vouched for, he- 
cause witb the gentleman’s permission a 
shorthand writer took it down: 

It may seem to you to be puerile on 
miy part to have occupied my attention with 
Sleight-of-hand tricks, but I may as well 
tell you how, so far as I am concerned, it 
came about. I was not born left-handed 
but with the inclination to use my left hand 
more frequently than my right one. I sup- 
pose I got a great deal of snubbing when 
1 was a child on that account, though I 
never could unierstand exactly why. I 
remember a visit to an aunt, a well-mean- 
ing reiative, who, to cure me of left-hand- 
edness, tied my left arm to my body so 
that-I could not move it. Having my right 
hand free, I used it to smash up tnat 
@unt’s crockery, and on that account 
Was sent home in disgrace. As 1 grew 
older, because I noticed how unusual it 
Was for my comrades to piay marbles or 
ball with their left hands, I tried hard to 
cultivate my right hand, but still, when 
not thinking about it, the left hand would 
assert itself. 

“Do what I could, when half awake, as 
drowsy lads will, I found I had dressed 
myself with my left hand, or at breakfast 
would use my spoon with my left hand. It 
Was a period of uncertainty to me, trying 
to substitute my right hand for my left, and 
I never was entirely cured, even when later 
on I joined a military company, where, in 
the manual of arms, the right hand plays 
the more important part. 

“IT am not going to annoy you with cere- 
bral functions, and tell you how the left 
portion of the brain is supposed to work 
on the right side of the body, or the re- 
verse of it, but this was what happened to 
me. I might have become by long practice 
in a measure ambidextrous—but then I re- 
gretfully came to the conclusion, when I 
was nineteen or twenty years, that with 
neither my left nor my right hand was I 
as deft as most people. I had stultified 
my left hand and had not improved my 
right one. 

_** When I studied medicine and in a tenta- 
tive way essayed dissections, I discovered 
how clumsy I was with the scalpel. I 
worked as hard, maybe harder, than most 
men with my books, and stood well with 
my professors, and passed a creditable ex- 
amination, but this terrible awkwardness 
with my fingers, it scemed to me, would 
always act as a barrier to my succesz, for 
I wanted to be a surgeon—witi a specialty. 

“I was graduated at twenty-two, and in 
my class was a man of only average ability 
who had his diploma. One thing he pos- 
sessed was a wonderful dexterity. If I sur- 
passed him in a diagnos’s, if there was an 
operation to be performed and I had coached 
him, he showed the most unerring skill 
with his instruments. I may say that to- 
day, by dint of hard work, he stands at 
the head of the profession for certain oper- 
ations where dexterity in manipulation is 
a necessity, and that with a case in his 
hand I know my patient is safe. Allow 
me to reconstruct this 'ast sentence in this 
way. Twenty-five years ago I could not 
trust myself for the work, and would ai- 
ways send for him, but now I do not, be- 
cause I have every reason to suppose that 
by dint of practice I have acquired that 
dexterity which I did not possess when I 
was younger. 

“How did I do it? Why,. by the hardest 
work, by the education of each distinct and 
separate finger. I am not very musical, 
but yet I learned how to play a scale on 
the piano or the violin. I went in fur tech- 
nique. I noted the difficulties to be found 
in the third finger of the hand, which 
seems to defy cultivation as to suppleness 
or springiness. I can even understand how 
Schumann went through a useless opera- 
tion so as to flex the ligatures of that un- 
fortunate finger. 

** But musical exercises for a person who 
has not much time to devote to such ac- 
complishments was bothering. 

“What I did was to take to sleight-of- 
hand tricks. When I was a stuaent in 
Paris, I had known Houdin. I took little 
if any interest in his mechanical aevices, 
but I had the assurance from him that by 
dint of practice, unless a man’s arms, 
wrists, hands, and fingers were abnormal, 
the whole could be systematically educated 
so as to acquie a marvelous amount of 
skill. I explained to him my exact condi- 
tions. ‘ You are,’ he said, ‘ fortunate above 
most men, for your left hand is educated, 
your right hand partially so. Now bring 
up your right hand to be as excellent as 
your left.” Houdin was a true scientist. 
‘Mechanical tricks,’ he said, ‘any dunce 
buy, but the sleight-of-hand trick is 
only thing. When { went among the 
to confound their mollahs I hardly 
me, and wnat I 
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Arabs, 
had any apparatus with 
did take was of the commonest kind, 
such as is used at any two-penny county 
fair. What I relied upon were my ten 
fingers.’ 

*“t rook lessons of Houdin, and was. ter- 
ribiy clumsy at first, but he never laughed 
at me. It required a great deal of cour- 
azge on my part to keep up what would 
seem to many a trivial business, but I hung 
on to it, always having in view that nicety 
of touch which I consider the great feat- 
ure of the operating surgeon, for with _cer- 
tainty there must come celerity. Why 
should I make a patient suffer ten min- 
utes when, if the surgeon knew his whole 
business down to his finger tips, one or 
two minutes would suffice? If any of you 
have ever seen a long-drawn-oul operation 

. hospital, a patient suffering excru- 
ting agony for a quarter of an hour, 
will understand what I mean, for 
are many cases where an anaes- 
‘annot be administered. 
m old enough and have worked long 
igh at my profession to say this to 
you, that for a man to perfect himself in 
nything all honest means are to be used; 
>» I remember when Houdin said to me: 
‘Why do you take lessons in my trick- 
ry Do you want to become a profes- 
sional in your own country in that line?’ 
And my answer was: ‘No; I want to be 
a surgeon.’ Then that impulsive French- 
man hugged me and cried over me, saying 
*T had glorified his art.’ 

‘Now, ladies and gentlemen, because I 
was awkward, all my fingers being thumbs 
at the beginning of my _ career, that is 
why I taught myself palmistry and all 
the tricks of the prestidigitateur. You 
may smile when I tell vou that to be ab- 
solutely perfect as a sleight-cf-hand man 
takes a lifetime. You mught fancy that 
work of this special kind only gives supple- 
ness to the fingers. But it does much more 
than that. I am now past my prime, but I 
doubt if there are many men of my age, 
even the all-around athletic men, who have 
a stronger grip than I have. 

“T have no patter of the showman. I 
never wanted to acquire that. I can’t even 
give you explanations, for you could not 
follow them. This, however, you must 
take on my word—that all I shall do will 
be carried out by my hands alone, for the 
table is of transparent giass.”’ 

Then, with a pleasant smile, the gentle- 
man occupied the attention of his audi- 
ence for a full hour. One trick was mar- 
velous for its simplicity. Putting his left 
hand flat, palm downward, on the glass 
table, on top of that hand he put a glass 
ball as big, say, as a plum. Covering his 
left hand with his right, then the ball 
was gone from the top of his left hand, to 
be found under the left hand. Then ine 
trick was reversed. From the bal! bein 
placed under the: left hand, it appeared, 
after a on" on top of the hand. Holding 
+he bail in both hands, the two hands 
were rubbed io ether, and there was no 
ball. It had disappeared. Then, clasping 
his hands together, out dropped the ball. 

*“ You may think it was sent up my sleeve, 
but it is not, -because I will turn up my 
@uffs and my coat sleeves,” and this the | 


gentleman did, and the ball disappeared 
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or appeared again at will. 

“x Card tricks are monotonous, though in- 
numerable, bui I would be the most dan- 
gerous of gamblers, for L could deal my- 
self just such cards as I wanted, and could 
give you all the losing ones. Now, here is 
a pack of cards which I have never seen 
before. The seal on the package has never 
been disturbed. I shall turn their faces to 
me presently—so as co look at them—but 
as they come from the manufacturer in 
suits, they require mixing. Suppose you do 
that for me?"’ and the gentleman handed 
the unopened pack to a well-known club- 
man, a conspicuous member of the whist 
congress. 

The clubman took the unopened package 
and dexterously shuffled the cards, remark- 
ing: ‘‘ Professor, this is the very pack of 
cards I brought you this evening. The 
club steward furnished me with them, and 
I marked the outside of the envelope. I 
do not think any one has opened ii; and, 
ladies and gentlemen, I give you my word 
of henor that I am not the professor’s con- 
federa.e.” Then, after five minutes’ shuf- 
fling, the clubman gave the professor his 
cards, who took them, with the faces of 
the cards to him. 

‘Shall it be a game of poker or whist?” 
he asked of the audience. 

““Whist,” said the majority. 

“And what shall be trumps?” he in- 
quired. A lady present said ‘** Hearts.” 

“Of course I give the cards,’’ said the 
professor, and after another shuffle or two, 
he dealt to four players, when the final 
trump card was in his hand, asking: 
“Which of the four players is to have the 
best hand?” and somebody said the third 
hand, or the one the furthest from the 
dealer. ‘‘I turn then the seven of hearts 
for the dealer,’ the professor remarked, 
after some further manipulation, as the last 
card was put on the table, ‘‘and with the 
exception of this seven of hearts, which I 
turn, that third hand has every other trump 
ne its thirteenth card is the ace of 
clubs.”’ 


Then the hands were turned with their, 


faces upward, and the particular one des- 
ignated held all the trumps, save the seven, 
and there was the ace of clubs. 

“Poker presents much less difficulties; 
that is, when five play, but it is rather 
more troublesome when there are six. 
Let me, however, have those cards 
for a moment, and you, Sir, may 
deal—and deal as if there were five 
players, and I will shuffle, but you may 
cut the cards and deal them.” ‘The club- 
man dealt, and the professor said: 

“The first hand has four clubs—the 
two, three, four, and five—and one heart. 
The second has three queens and two 
kings, the third hand three aces and two 
jacks, the fourth hand has four tens, the 
fifth hand is nothing at all. Now which 
ong will win?”’ 

“ The ee. according to the late 
lamented Schenk, are in favor of the four 
tens,”’ said the clubman. 

“You are mistaken. The first hand stays 
in and takes its chances. Now give it a 
ecard, for it has discarded its one heart. 
Now, what is the eard? It is the six of 
clubs; so the first hand is the best, having 
a royal flush. Houdin taught me that. 
It is the rapid glance at the cards which 
is the foundation of the trick, but that 
would be useless, unless the fingers did 
the rest of the work. It is in some re- 
spects a cruel, fatal trick, for those few 
who have exercised it, with intent to «ae- 
ceive, have invariably come to sudden 
death. I never play cards, save piquet 
with my wife, and she invariably beats 
me 

‘The conclusion, then, proves my own ex- 
periences,’’ said the gentleman, “TI be- 
lieve to-day that I am ambidextrous: that 
is, most persons would so consider me, 
but still I think my left hand surpasses 
my right in cleverness. It does most of 
the work. Certainly it responds more 
quickly to my volition, for on the two sides 
of the body it can be shown that the 
personal equation differs.”’ 





THE CENTENARY OF LITHOGRAPHY. 


The Discovery of the Art to be Cele- 
brated in Philadelphia. 


From The Philadelphia Ledger. 

One hundred years ago Aloys Senefelder 
of Munich, a poor Jack-of-all-trades, work- 
ing on an idea that was to make possible 
the completion of his education at the 
University of Ingolstadt, scrawled a work 
list on a smooth stone that he had been 
polishing in an ink that he had mixed for 
an experiment. He wrote on the stone be- 
cause his last bit of paper had been used 
for drawing proofs of etchings, and paper 
was dear and he was poor. Not many 
minutes later it dawned upon him that he 
had made a discovery, not quite what he 
had been working for, but something far 
easier—the art of lithography. 

The Lithographers’ Association of Phila- 
delphia will celebrate that discovery. Mon- 
day, July 13, and they have called to- 
gether the lithographers of the whole 
country to attend the congress that will be 


held to mark the interesting centenary. 

There is a National Association of Lithog- 
raphers, but, as the organization is not 
very strong, the Philadelphia association 
has taken up the idea of the centennial 
congress, and is making enthusiastic prep- 
arations for it. Lithographers in this 
country are not counted by hundreds, and 
it is thought that hardly more than fifty 
will be present at the meeting. The affair 
will be important, nevertheless, for its 
interchange of trade ideas, but more than 
anything else for the collections of historic 
lithographs that will be gathered in the 
gallery of Young Maennerchor Hall, where 
the congress will meet. The exhibition 
will comprise about 180 lithographs, show- 
ing the development of the art through 
every decade of the century. Some of the 
examples shown are priceless. There will 
be specimens of the work of Senefelder 
himself, and of all the masters of the art 
whose works are now rare and precious. 
The Grolier Club of New-York, which held 
its exhibition of lithographs in March, has 
loaned the whole collection for the occa- 
sion, and it has been supplemented by the 
noted collection of Louis Prang of Boston. 

John Sartain, who, early in his life, drew 
on stone, will be present, and will be able 
to contribute many interesting reminis- 
cences of lithography in London, early in 
the century, when Hulmande! led the art, 
and his new rivals, in Benjamin West’s 
old studio, in Oxford Street, were doing 
their best to dim his prestige. 

Louis Prang, the Boston lithographer, 
who is acknowledged the leacer of the art 
in this country, will be the honorary Presi- 
dent of the congress, the active duties of 
that officer being discharged by Julius Bien 
of New-York. Among the papers to be 
read are ‘The Historic Develonment of 
Lithogranhy, Artistic, Commercial, and 
Technical,’’ ‘‘The Aristic Influences of 
Lithography on the Pine and Useful Arvs,”’ 
“The Comparative Statis of Lithography 
in Europe and America,” and ‘‘A Glance 
into the Future of Lithography.’’ 





WINGLESS BIRD OF NEW-ZEALAND. 


It Is a Queer-looking Fowl] and Feeds 
Only at Night. 


From The San Francisco Call. 

E. Harrow, an Englishman, who has 
lived in New-Zealand for the last fourteen 
years, arrived on the Mariposa with a 
fine svecimen of the apteryx, or kiwi, the 
wingless night bird, found only in New- 
Zealand. 

The strange-looking creature is about the 
size of a domestic fowl, and is covered 
with what is apparently a hairy coat of 
mottled brown. This apteryx probably has 
the honor of being the first one of its kind 
that has ever breathed the air of America, 
though live kiwis have been obtained for 
botanical and zoological gardens in Eu- 
rope. 

If there ever was any foundation in faot 
for the notorious filleyloo bird, the kiwi 
must have furnished the suggestion. 

It is most active at night, and then it 
goes about rapidly thrusting its long, slen- 
der bill into the earth in search of worms 
on which it feeds. While thus hunting, it 
keeps up a continuous audible sniffing, its 
nostrils being situated very near the end 
of the upper mandible. The kiwi, for by 
this name it is best known in New-Zealand, 
is sluggish in the day time, and seems to 
have great difficulty in seeing. At night it 
often catches the large, luminous fire 
worms, crushes them against the ground 
and swallows them. During the operation 
phosphorescent particles adhere to the beak, 
and the hermit-like bird can be seen in the 
darkness continuing its search for food. A 
remarkable thing about the kiwi in addi- 
tion to the absence of wings and regular 
feathers, is the great size of the egg it lays. 
The kiwi egg weighs over twelve ounces, 
or a quarter of the bulk of the bird itself. 

This kiwi Mr. Harrow long ago accus- 
tomed to a meat diet, and that is the rea- 
son he has got it here alive. He hoped to 
dispose of it for $25 to the Park Commis- 
sioners, but was told that they would will- 
ingly accept it for nothing. 





Misunderstood, 


From The Washington Times. 
“‘ Doctor, will mg husband be able to recover—"”’ 
‘*Oh, yes, Madam; he is not seriously hurt, 
and-~’’ 
‘‘I was going to ask. if he would be ahbie “ 
recover damages from the company.”’ 


{HE CHICKASAW NATION’ 


i" 





WHAT CIVILIZATION, INDUSTRY, AND 
ENERGY HAVE DONE FOR THEM. 


Tishomingo the Capital of the Nation 
in the Indian Territory—They 
Number Almost Seven Thousand 
Persons—Many Half Breeds—Large 
Farms, Ranches, and Plantations 
Managed Successfully by These 
Red Men—Size of tne Reservation. 


TISHOMINGO, Chickasaw Nation, Indian 


Territory, July 11.—This little hamlet, with 
a population less than 200, is the capital 
of the Chickasaw Nation. It stands upon a 
beautiful knoll on the east bank of the 
Washita River. The artist’s brush never 


traced a landscape that would compare, in 
beauty and charm, with the prospect from 
the steps of the rude Capitol of the Chick- 
asaw Nation. For a sweep of twenty miles 
up and down the winding Washita the eye 
feasts upon a rural picture the equal of 
which cannot be found in all this Indian 
country. Along the banks of this spark- 
ling stream are skirts of heavy timber, 
while extending out for two or three miles 
are bottom lands as rich and productive 
as the Valley of the Nile. Then there are 
occasional bluffs and hills to relieve the 
monotony, and back of these are beautiful 
stretches of prairie covered with blue stem, 
a tall, rank grass, which has ripened and 
rotted, enriching and fertilizing the soil, for 
untold ages. 

Many would suppose that in this remote 
region, isolated from railroads and the in- 
fluences of a high civilization, the red- 
man does not realize the extent and appre- 
ciate the value of the heritage bequeathed 
to him by a generous Government. To 
such a trip through the Chickasaw Nation 
would be a revelation. Beautiful and well- 
cultivated farms, adorned with comfortable 
homes and outbuildings, herds of fat cat- 
tle, miles of cornfields, hundreds of acres 
of cotton, and bins and cribs filled to over- 
flowing with last year’s corn, are some of 
the evidences that civilization, industry, and 
energy have taken deep root here. 

The five civilized tribes of the Indian Ter- 
ritory number about 58,000, the population 
of the Chickasaw Nation being at the last 
count about 6,800. Of these about 5,800 
were nominally dressed in the cloth- 
ing of the whites. There are about 
1,800 who are classed as ‘‘ mixed bloods,” 
many of whom show but a slight trace of 
Indian blood, and are among the most 
prosperous and energetic people found in 
this country. The largest farms, ranches, 
and plantations are manged by these mixed 
bloods. Hundreds of white men have set- 
tled in the reservation, married Indian girls, 
and are now the nominal owners of fine 
farms, with as good and well-appointed 
houses as can be found on the farms in any 
State in the West. They raise cattle, corn, 
and stock. They seldom sell a bushel of corn, 
but have large and well-arranged feed lots 
where it is fed to cattle and hogs. These 
“squaw men” frequently have fields of 
corn containing from 500 to 3,000 acres, and 
store their corn in forty-acre feed lots, 
well watered and finely equipped for that 
purpose. They own the finest horses and 
buggies, and their daughters use the 
most costly pianos. Their farm implements 
are purchased by the carload, and their 
farm products—cattle, hogs, and cotton—are 
sent away in like manner. 

The Chickasaw Reservation contains 
4,650,000 acres, only about 70,000 acres of 


which are under cultivation. On the north 
lie the Seminole and Pottawatomie Reser- 
vations and Oklahcma. On the west 
the reservations of the Wichitas, Kiowas, 
Comanches, and Apaches. On the south 
Texas, and on the east the Choctaw N 
tion. At least one-half of the Chickasa 
country will average with the best agri- 
cultural lands on the continent. The other 
half excels the Pan Handle of Texas as a 
sock country, because there is an abun- 
dance of water, and timber for shade. 
Traveling from north to south through 
this country, one will not see any of the 
tree moss or mistletoe until the valleys 
of the Canadian or YVYashita River are 
reachesl. From there to the Texas line itis 
common. This is explained by the fact 
that it is only found where the atmosphere 
is heavily charged with humidity. For 
this season the Chickasaw Nation re- 
ceives a bountiful rainfall, and the farmers 
were never known to fail on a corn or 
cotton crop. On any of the lands in the 
Chickasaw Reservation, if allowed to grow 
undisturbed, the blue stem grows eight 
feet in height. On the uplands it is also 
very rank, but not so tall, but on any of 
this land the Texas blue grass will make 
a fine and permanent growth. 

If the professional lobbyist who works 
State Legislatures should wander into this 
queer Indian capital when the Council is 
in session he would feel at home. These 
Indians pattern after the whites in their 
local government. When the council, which 
is the lawmaking body, is in session in 
Tishomingo, all the big chiefs, rulers, and 
lobbyists are here to exert their influence 
in favor of or against the many schemes 
hatched out by the more intelligent membe;: 
of the tribe. The Nation, as these Indi- 
ans insist on being denominated, pretend 
to have a tribal government, and all legis- 
lation must go through a certain routine, 
but, as a matter of fact, the head chief or 
Governor, his Treasurer, and the judiciary 
generally constitute the “ ring,’’ whose sug- 
gestions are law. 

There are two classes of the thrifty 
Chickasaws, and the lines are closely 
drawn. The more intelligent and better 
educated rule the tribe and shape political 
sentiment of the masses. The other class 
is engaged in stock raising and controls all 
the desirable tracts of land. These men 
are sharp, shrewd, and well posted in the 
ways of the white men, many of them 
being graduates of leading educational in- 
stitutions. They are, as a rule, unscrupu- 
lous, and have no use for the ways of the 
white man except in so far as they will 
aid them in their schemes to make money. 
The politicians among them have, by their 
ability and shrewdness, gained contro! of 
the affairs of the Nation, and they make 
everything contribute to their personal and 
pecuniary advancement. The head chief 
and the Treasurer generally own and con- 
trol all the stores and trading posts in the 
reservations, and it is an easy matter for 
them to bring about conditions which place 
a majority of the tribe under their control. 

The Chickasaw tribe is not different from 
any of the others. It is probable that the 
tribal affairs of the Cherokees, Creeks, and 
Seminoles will show more aggravated in- 
Stances of this- despotic rule. But they are 
all in about the same condition, and any 
statehood proposition or any modified trea.y 
which threatens in any way to interfere 
with the interests or selfish purposes of 
either the ruling class or those enjoying 
special privileges as stock raisers and agri- 
culturists will be bitterly opposed. Under 
the present system the merchants have only 
to suggest to their dependent customers 
how to vote, and that settles the matter. 
And so long as these conditions prevail and 
these influences continue, these nations will 
fight statehood, no matter what may be the 
provisions of the treaties. 

The custom of adoption by marriage has 
resulted to the Indian in unmixed evil. In 
the Chickasaw Nation there are many white 
men who, having taken Indian wives, are 
regarded as belonging to the tribe. They 
are Americans, Germans, Frenchmen, to- 
gether with a number of Mexicans and 
some negroes. The better classes of these 
““squaw men” are thrifty and prosperous, 
because they generally marry the squaws 
for the privilege of land holding. Some of 
them are outcasts and refugees who have 
been driven from the State for the commis- 
sion of grave crimes. Then there are oth- 
ers who are adventurers without capital, 
who hope to make a petty living by specu- 
lating on the improvidence of the Indian. 
Others, again, are the cattlemen, who, by 
taking wives from the tribe, gain the right 
to hold their cattle on the Indian reserva- 
tions. Others by the same right open up 
farms and stock ranches. This latter class 
constitutes the progressive element of the 
people in this Nation. ‘‘ Squaw men” rep- 
resent every class and quality of men from 
the educated gentleman, wearied of the 
hollow conventionalities of civilized life, to 
the blood-thirsty ruffian, more debased and 
degraded than the Indian himself. Confident 
of a certain power with and over Indians, 
many of the “squaw men” become tricky 
politicians. They invariably have some axe 
to grind, and their interpretations are al- 
ways colored or at least shaded to suit their 
own ends. 

A few years ago the Chickasaw Nation, 





then a vast wilderness, lying in the natural 
pathway between the great Central 
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. Railroad. The construction 
of this great artery of commerce th 
the entire length of the Chic 
Was a revelation to the indvlent Indians, 
who had barely eme from the era of 
breech clouts and blankets. And yet when 
the first locomotive steamed into Purcell 
and Admore, the two principal towns ‘n 
the Nation, the noble red man, with his 
squaw and pappooses, was unmoved at the 
transformation that had taken place. They 
simply accepted the new conditions as a 
matter of fact. Many people call this sto- 
icism. They forget that to the average In- 
dian’s ignorance the production of the com- 
monest glass bottle is as inscrutable as the 
sound of thunder. The whirl and clatter of 
machinery is as far beyond his power of 
comprehension as that the Summer’s heat 
should be succeeded by the Winter’s snows. 
Hie knows nothing of the comparative diffi- 
culties of invention and manufacture, and 
to him the mechanism of a locomotive 
is not in any Way more a cause for surprise 
than that of a wheelbarrow. 

During the past ten days the peaceably in- 
clined indians uving aiong the eastern bor- 
der of the Chickasaw Nation have been 
terrorized by a band of Negro Indians led 
by Old King Blue. This gang of black- 
skins are in open rebellion against the Gov- 
ernment of the Chickasaw Nation. They go 
out on their marauding tours and make life 
a burden to the Indians who live on farms. 
The ‘“‘squaw-men” of that region are 
roughly treated by this band of outlaws. 
George H. Truax, a peaceable farmer near 
Stonewall, was, with his squaw wife, led 
from his house a few days ago, bound with 
a rope, and held prisoner. Old King Blue 
and his men then proceeded to destroy 
everything in the use. After the band 
had departed neig rs found Truax and 
his wife and released them. These negroes 
have no right to the Chickasaw lands, and 
“% movement is being organized to drive 
them out as intruders. King Biue is nearly 
sixty years old, very strong physically, and 
2 natural leader of surprising tact. He was 
chosen King of the negro colony that came 
into this reservation at the close of the 
civil war, and he exercises an absolute tyr- 
anny over his followers. 

The Indian dance is one of the religious 
customs observed in Chickasaw land. 
There are several kinds of dances, and only 
a few days ago throughout the eastern 
part of this reservation the full-bloods en- 
gaged in a dance entirely different from 
the ‘‘ green corn,’’"and other dances common 
to all Indian tribes. At these dances, held 
in a dozen different localities, there were 
present representatives of other tribes in 
the Territory, uvo1 whom were conferred 
the rites of the ‘“‘ Medawin,” which. it is 
claimed. correspond closely to the ancient 
order of Masons. The ‘“* Medawin”’ has its 
several degrees, each degree possessing its 
separate and distinct secrets. The sociol- 
ogists, going further, claim that the grips 
of the order are coincident with those of 
the Masonic organization. In another re- 
spect, too, they are analogous in their hab- 
its to the traditions of the Masons. In the 
placing of their dancing ground a circle 
is laid out, banked around like a circus 
ring, with openings toward ‘he east aad 
west. The Indians participating in_ the 
dance sit upon thre earth thus banked up. 
Tn bad weather, or in the Winter season, a 
building is especially prepared for th« 
Gances, and this is also laid out with ref- 
erence to the east and west. 

The most interesting feature of these 
dances is the divorce mill, which grinds out 
separations without the aid of courts and 
lawyers. All that is necessary for an In- 
dian who wants to sever his marriage re- 
lations is to step into the ring, when the 
“divorce daree”’ is called by the big chief 
and dance a certain length of time. This 
frees him. The discarded wife gazes phi!- 
osophically upon her dancing cidevant hus- 
band, apparently unmoved. After five days’ 
dancing the visiting Indians return to their 
various reservations duly qualified and 
delegated with full power to confer the 
degrees of the “‘ Medawin’”’ on the mem- 
bers of their own tribes. 

It will not be many years until the Chick- 
asaw’s reservation will be gridironed with 
railroads. Besides the Santa Fé, whicn 
enters the reservation at Purcell, there has 
been a charter issued for a road leaving 
the Santa Fé at or near Coffeyville, which 
will pass through Stillwater, Oklahoma 
City, and on through the finest country in 
the Chickasaw Nation. The Kansas City, 
Oklahoma and Pacific Railway, which was 
evranied right of way by the recent session 
cf Congress, will also tap the Chickasaw 
country. 

Purcell is the principal town in the res- 
ervation. It is situated near the southern 
boundary of Oklahoma, on the south side 
of the Canadian River. It is a genuine 
frontier town in every respect. Here the 
settler cannot get a title to his business 
lot. The laws of the Chickasaw Nation 
give any member of the tribe the use of 
all the land he will fence and put to_use. 
A white man by the name of Dr. Byrd, 
who had married a Chickasaw women with 
some Indian blood in her veins, fenced in 
about 500 acres in this vicinity, and when 
the Santa Fé built the road through the 
reservation, he managed to have a town lo- 
cated on his land. He cannot give title 
to the land or any portion, but gives the 
settler, whether ‘for residence or business, 
a permit to occupy land set apart for his 
use. In addition to this, the settler is liable 
to a tax of $25 per annum for the privilege 
of locating or living within the -reserva- 
tion, which tax is paid to the head chief 
or Governor of the tribe. Dr. Byrd has 
become quite wealthy from this regular and 
increasing revenue. But this rather vague 
shadow of title works a positive prevention 
of any sort of public improvements in the 
town. No sidewalks or other street im- 
provements have been made other than 
such as the citizens have made voluntarily. 
The main portion of the city is situated on 
a high bluff, and the approach to it from 
the railroad and the river is very steep. 
The citizens have by their unorganized ef- 
forts, secured one very good roadway lead- 
ing up to the top of this bluff, but that is 
about the extent of the public improvements 
in this city of several thousand people, and 
doing an immense amount of _ business. 
There is no town or city organization, as 
there are no laws under which one can be 
conducted, The peace of the city is_pre- 
served by one Deputy United States Mar- 
shal and.a few assistants when occasion 
reouires. 


FATHER GAVAZZIS 





CAREER, 


Recalled by the Erection of His Statue 
in the Eternal City. 


Rome Letter in The Pall Mall Gazette. 

The mere naming of the Protestant cem- 
etery of Rome brings back to many Eng- 
lish minds scenes touching and mournful, 
but always beautiful, from the very nature 
of its environment. It is one of the pret- 
tiest spots in the Eternal City, full as it is 
of flowers, birds, and tender green shrubs 
and trees. There took place there to-day 
(June 28) an important ceremony at which 
all Protestant Rome was present—that is, 
the unveiling of a monument to Father 
Gavazzi, who for half a century strenu- 
ously struggled against the Papacy. The 
monument is gracefully simple, consisting 
of three steps and a shaft, surmounted by 
a bust in Carrara marble, by R. Cotogni. 

Father Alexander Gavazzi was born in 
Bologna in 1809. When about sixteen years 
old he became a Barnabite monk, and was 
afterward sent as professor to Naples, 
where little by little his opinions and be- 
liefs changed, and shcwed themselves con- 
trary to those of his superiors. Ferdinand 
II. made it understood that the “ exaité”’ 
monk was not persona grata there, and he 
was accordingly removed to Rome, where, 
as all Liberals on the ascension of Pius 
IX., to the Papal throne, he became most 
enthusiastic for the new Pope, and when 


in 1848 the insurrection of Milan against 
Austria took place, he, already celebrated 
for his. preaching, pronounced a discourse 
over the falien at the barricades of the 
famous “five days,’ which is yet cele- 
brated. . 

In the subsequent war with Austria Fa- 
ther Gavazzi, wearing a red cross over his 
black gown, preached earnestly for the 
“holy war” among the ruins of the Coli- 
seum, and went as chaplain of the Roman 
volunteers in the Venetian campaign, and 
his preaching in Venice caused almost as 
great a sensation as that of the great monk 
in Florence in the days gone by—Girolamo 
Savonarola. The beau.iful Venetians were 
so touched that en f threw to him their 
jewels and personal trinkets to provide 
funds to carry on the war of independence. 

After 18:45, when the Jesuits apinea the 
upper hand of the liberal tendencies of 
Pius IX., he went to Bologna, and was at 
once arrested and sent to the Corneto Tar- 
quinia prison. The Roman Republic opened 
the doors of his cell, and he flew to Rome 
to join Mazzini, Garibaldi, and Saffi in the 
defense of the liberty of the Eternal City, 
having as companion the other monk-sol- 
dier and friend of Garibaldi, Ugo Bassi, 
afterward condemned and shot by the 
Austrians at Bologna. 

When the French entered Rome, Gavazzi, 
expelled from the Barnabite brotherhood 
became a Protestant, and went to England 
and began his wanderings in Great Britain, 
Canada, and the United States, where, by 
his violent denunciations of Catholicism 
and the Pope, he dealt many a blow at 
the Holy See. In 1860 he followed Gari- 
baidi with the ‘‘ Thousand” to the con- 
guest of Sicily and the Bourbon Kingdom, 
spreading abroad his anti-Papal writings, 
and finally he entered. Rome with the 
troops in 1870, and fixed his working ground 
in Piazza Castel Sant’ Angelo, facing the 
Vatican, as a challenge, and there found- 
éd the Italian Free urch on TFrotestant 
principles, where he continued for nineteen 
rears, until his death, his anti-Papal apos- 
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THE WONDERFUL MAYAS AND THEIR 
EARLY CIVILIZATION, 


The Saxons of the Western Hemi- 
sphere — Recent of 
Frank Hamilton Cushing, the Ex- 
plorer—The Great Shell Mounds 
of the Florida Keys—The Ancient 
Cities of Uxmal, Chichen, Itza, and 
Other Places in Yucatan. 


Biscoveries 


’ 

WASHINGTON, July 11.—The recent remark- 
able discoveries of Mr. Frank Hamilton 
Cushing, the explorer sent out by the Unit- 
ed States Bureau of American Ethnology 
and the University Archaeological Associa- 
tion, have led to some remarkably interest- 
ing conclusions among the archaeologists 
and other scientific men of this city, which 
connect the mound builders of the Mississip- 
pi Valley with the ancient inhabitants of 
Yucatan, the Mayas, and with the prehis- 
toric island dwellers along the coast and in 
the Gulf of Mexico. The great shell mounds 
of the Florida Keys, which Mr. Cushing in- 
vestigated, he says, when»considered in 
connection with the serpent-pillared wood 
and stuccoed buildings of the early Indians 
of the Gulf States give a great deal more 
than a suggestion of the ground plan 
and of the origin of the flat-top pyra- 
mids, chambered stone and stuccoed tem- 
ples, serpent-pillared porticoes, and other 

















Maya War God. 
Tablet on Outside Wall of Adoratorio at Palenque, 





pyramids of the ruined cities of Yuca- 
tan. If this relation in the early civiliza- 
tion which was known to exist in the 
outhern portion of this country can be deti- 
itely shown by the results of Mr. Cushing’s 
investigations and the similarity of the de- 
signs on shells and woodwork, a question 
will be settled which for years has puzzled 
the keenest of mindS among the scientific 
men of this generation, Certainly some of 
the shells and implements which Mr. Cush- 
ing showed to a representative of THE 
TIMES were remarkable in their similarity 
to the splendid symbolic Yucatecan draw- 
ngs. 

There is every reason to believe, say the 
scientists here, that this early civilization 
was very wide and far-reaching in its influ- 
ence, but the world requires something more 
than mere speculation to settle these points. 
The strongest reasons for a belief in the 
power of these men are the splendor of 
their artistic achievements in sculpture and 
architecture, in both of which they were 
daring to a degree, and in the remarkable 
vitality of the race and its language, for 
the descendants of the ancient Mayas re- 


rnain to-day a most important element in 
the population of Yucatan. In 1862 it was 
estimated that there were nearly or quite 
200,000 pure-blood Indians and perhaps 
100,000 of mixed-blood and whites using the 
Maya tongue. A remarkable fact is that 
many of the whites and half-breed and 
Spanish families have forgotten their own 
tongues and use the Maya altogether in 
their daily conversation. All scientists 
unite in saying that the aboriginal culture 
of the Western Hemisphere attained its high- 
est development in the land of the Mayu. 
Here the Spanish explorers found? cities of 
peculiar yet noble architecture; a people 
of great individuality and native force, yet 
with refined manners, clothed in woven and 
dyed cotton stuffs which the Spanish first 
imagined, because of its fineness of texture, 
were silk. They found a definitely organized 
system of zovernment, a literature and his- 
tory inscribed onanimaland vegeiab eparch- 
ments, and carved in stone and painted 
on walls, and even a highly developed cal- 
endaric and chronologic system. The le- 
gends uniformly assert that the Maya an- 
cestors came from a more northern latitude, 
the Rising Sun God, ‘ Itzamma,”’ conduct- 
ing the first party from the far East; but, 
according to the earliest authorities, their 
civilization is authenticated as far back as 
800 years before the conquest, or about 
the year 700 A. D 

Although Columbus, on one of his voy- 
ages, the fourth, encountered some of the 
Maya people on the Island of Cuba, it was 
not until 1517 that the Spaniards, under 
Francisco Hernandez de Cordova, first land- 
ed on the shores of Yucatan. They found 
the peninsula div.ded into eighteen or 
nineteen petty states or provinces, each 
ruled by a hereditary ehief, the villages 
in each province having a subordinate or- 
ganization under a local ruler, frequently a 
junior member of the _ reigning family. 
These early Mayas excelled in architecture 
and were born builders from a remote 
epoch. Even at the time of the conquest 
the stately structures, some of which still 
remain at Copan, Palenque, T’Ho, and 
other cities, were deserted and covered with 
a huge primitive forest. But the cities of 
Uxmal, Chichen, Itza, and other places 
were densely populated, showing that the 
builders of all the towns were identical. 
The material of these buildings is hard 
limestone, polished and carved, and im- 
bedded in firm mortar. In view of the fact 
that none of these early masons knew of 
the properties of the plumbline or the 
square, their adjustments are considered 
to be remarkable, In their sculpture they 
made wonderful life-size, full-length fig- 
ures, which they erected on the facades 
of their edifices, with extensive and in- 
tricate symbolic, mythical designs cut in 
high relief. Some of these sculptures are 
remarkable in more ways than one, In our 
latter-day civilization some of the remark- 
able Maya drawings of their war, rain, 
and other gods in the brilliant colors which 
they employed could not fail to meet with 
the approval of the most fastidious of 
art censors. The lines are of course prim- 
itive and the drawings the reverse of real- 
istic. but there are a grace and firmness 
of line, a harmony of design, and a fine 
sense for composition from which modern 
draughtsmen could get many inspirations. 
All of these carvings were made by these 
early workmen without metal tools; they 
did not even have the bronze chisel which 
the Aztecs are known to have used. Their 
metal working was very superior, and gold, 
silver, and copper were worked into the 
handles of their weapons or into ornaments 
which were traded among the tribes to the 
north, and even to the people of Cuba. 


The Mayas were not given to much travel. 


upon the Gulf or ccean, but they are 
known to have been in constant communica- 
tion with Cuba for purposes of commerce, 
and this was accomplished by means of 
large canoes. 

The scientific men of the United States 
and many in Burope, mostly Germany and 
France, have givensemany years of time and 
much money under the auspices of various 
seientifice societies, both here and abroad, to 
the investigation of the Maya hieroglyphics 
which cover the walls of the remaining 





buildings. In addition to these records 
on the walls, a number of writings by 
the ancient Mayas on maguey paper were 
found by the Spaniards, but, falling under 
the ban of the missionaries, most of them 
were destroyed or secreted and lost. These 
writings or codices, as they are called, 
are considered to be of special importance 
as autographic records of the highest abo- 
riginal culture on the Western Hemisphere. 
Diego de Landa, the second Bishop of 
Yucatan, alone burned twenty-seven aborig- 
inal codices, among other articles relating 
to the early condition of the Mayas. Sev- 
eral of these codices, however, are still in 
existence and have been discovered in dif- 
ferent museums in Europe, where they were 
said to have found their way accidentally 
and unnoted. Each codex consists of a long 
sheet folded backward and forward like a 
screen or map, or like the ordinary Japanese 
book, but, unlike the Oriental books, both 
sides of the paper were used and the sheet 
was not bound, save by attaching boards 
to the outer folds as in dissected maps, 
These codices are all drawn in colors, some 
of which still remain clear and beautiful. 
The four codices which were discovered 
are as follows: The Dresden Codex, pre- 
served in the Royal Library at Dresden— 
it has thirty-nine leaves, of which thirty- 
five are inscribed on both sides and four on 
one side only. The Codex Troano named 
from its possessor, bon Juan de Tro ‘'y 
Ortolano of Madrid—it has thirty-five 
leaves. The. Codex Cortesianus, named 
from the family of Cortez, the conqueror— 
this is preserved in tne kKoyal Arcaeoiogic 
Museum at Madrid. Lastly, the Codex Pe. 
resianus, of the Bibliothéque Nationale 
of Paris, named from an inscription includ- 
ing the word “ Perez" which accompanied 
the document, and which they supposed to 
be the name of the former owner. 

Tuese four codices, the books of Chilan 
Ba.an, a set of manuscripts written ji 
the Maya 1: age hye oe 

ya language, but in characters in- 
troduced by the early missionaries and 
conquerors, and the records in mural in- 
scriptions and sculptures are the only re- 
maining data upon which the Scientists 
wno are attempting to decipher the hiero- 
glyphics of the early Maya have to work 
on. Although the question has been a 
mooted one among the Scientists of this 
country, but little has been accomplished 
GUring [he i:ast twenty years. Lnere is 
really more written in German on the sub- 
ject than in English, but Dr Cyrus 
lhomas of the bureau § of Ethnolo y 
Charies Rau, Edward S, Holden and te. 
Brinton have been working on ‘the ques- 
tion here. The characters are quite dit- 
ferent from those of ancient Mexico. Most 
of them have rounded outlines something 
like the section of a pebble, and for this 
reason the name Calculiform has been ap- 
pled to the writing. The chief cause of 
discussion is the question as to whether 
the characters are ideographic or pho. 
netic, Various scientists, among whom 
were F. A. De !a Rochefoucauid i888, and 
Cyrus Adams, 1892, claimed that they had 
discovered the alphabet, but subsequent 
investigations and the application of the 
key further than the tab.ets, upon which 
these scientists had worked, proved use- 
less. Mr. Cushing informed the repre- 
Sentative of THE TIMES that this was one 
of the unsolved problems which the sci- 
entists of the Government were most 
anx.ous to settle. He did not believe, he 
Said, that the stone inscriptions on’ the 
walls of the temples belonged to alpha- 
bets, as some other scientists had sup- 
posed, but were rather mythical signs 
which told the story of some of the eariy 
Maya beliefs in a picturesque and graphic 
fasnion. He thought it impossible to be- 
lieve that these inscriptions were compre- 
hended and read by the vast population 
of the Maya districts in ‘he early Gays 
but rather that they were only uncerstood 
by the chief priests and by other persons 
_— “7 in gg Saher of the race. 

r, Cyrus Thomas has contribute 
valuable work on the Maya calendar. orne 
most primitive of peoples take note of 
days, or rather of the nights by which 
activity is arrested, and, the Maya calen- 
dar is a most complete one. The calen- 
dar is Supposed to be built on the same 
basis as that of Mexico, turning upon the 
numerals, thirteen, twenty, and four, but 
the Mayas appear to have had more ex- 
tended measures for the 2ompuiation of 
time than the Aztecs. Besides the cycle 
of twenty years, called the Katun, and 
that of fifty-two years, they had the Ahau 
Katun, or great cycle of 260 years. This 
calendar, as revealed by the codices in 
the Kuropean libraries, has been made the 
subject of a small volume by Dr. Thomas 
in the publications of the Bureau cf Eth- 
nology. In this book Dr. Vhomas’s pur- 
pose has been to demonstrate that, prop- 
erly interpreted, the Dresden Codex com- 
prises records of three hundred and sixty- 
five-day years, 

A most interesting study of this subject 
has been made by Mr. Edward S. Holden, 
Professor of Mathematics of the United 
States Naval Observatory here. As early 
as August, 1880, he determined to investi- 
gate the matter, and to see how far the 
principles of arithmetic, which are suc- 
cesstul when applied to ordinary cipher 
writing, would carry one in the inscrip- 
tions of Yucatan. The difference between 
an ordinary cipher message and these in- 
scriptions, he says, is not so marked as 
might at first sight appear. Here, how- 
ever, there has been no Rosetta stone to 
guide any of the scientists. The chief dif- 
ficuity in these investigations has always 
been the lack of any definite knowledge 
of the nature of the records of the abo- 
rigines. The most patient researches cur- 
ing all this time have recovered, tut very 
little of their manners and habits, and one 
has constantly to avoid the tempting sug- 
gestions of an imagination which has been 
formed by modern influences, 

Prof. Holden has used the records on 
the stones almost altogether, those on the 
Palenque tablets in particular, for he thinks 
them of greater antiquity than the manu- 
scripts and the codices. His method of 
working, though at first apparently com- 
tlicated. was simplicity itself. Beginning, 
say, with the Palenquean group, be num- 
bered each one of the figures consecu- 
tively, from left to right, down the tzblet, 
taking the two sides separately. Then, 
taking the first figure, or No. 1, he com- 
yared it carefully wiih every other figure 
on the tablet, and in cases of :dentit 
substituted No. 1 forthe other Bure. 
He then took No. 2 in the same way. anc 
substituted, wherever an identity ‘was 
found, the No. 2 for the number the fig- 
ure of which was identical. The tab- 
lets of the same time were then com- 
pared, and the same_= system carried 
through with them, which accomplished 
the greatly to be desired result of reducing 
the number of figures, and consequently 
the amount of work. A system of ncrren- 
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Tablet on Outside Wall of Adoratorio at Palenque. 
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clature was thus gradually formed, 
every tablet thus received a 
did every hieroglyph in each tablet. An 
extensive card catalogue was then imade, 
and on each library card was put the 
number of the hieroglyph, a picture of the 
hieroglyph, or “chiffre,”’ itself, and the 
number of the tablet from which the hiero- 
glyph was taken, Below, for purposes of 
comparison, a space was left on the card, 
in which were to be placed al] of the other 
numbers having the same hieroglyph or 
chiffre. 

This card catalogue, when it was fin- 
ished, contained about 1,500 sinzie hiero- 
glyphs, and is now in the possession of 
the Bureau of Ethnology, where Mr, Cush- 
ing’s studies are carried on, While this 
card catalogue has as yet decided nothing 
in regard to a written language of the 
Maya people, or a phonetic or other alpha- 
bet, the time will certainiy come when 
it will be of great value. For the work 
of Prof. Holden has the advantage of 
being based upon certainty, and his con- 
clusions, as far as they go, are facts, and 
not based on speculation. Mr. Cyshing 
says that further investigation: of this 
subject, based on the iines uf Prof, Hol- 
den’s investigation, cannot fail to produce 
results in deciphering the signs which will 
unfold one of the few stories cf pre-his- 
toric America, which remain unread to 
American science, 


(QUEER FOREIGN QUARTER 





MULBERRY BEND PARK AND ITS CUe 
RIOUS INHABITANTS. 


Glimpse of Italy in the Midst of New, 
York—Language, Manners, Dres% 
and Customs All Strange—Trans« 
formation of a Wretched Quarters 
—Chinamen Near By in Pell and 
Mott Strects—What 
Grass Mean to These People. 


Trees and 


The step from the sublime to the ridicue 
lous is no shorter than from modern New- 
York to a locality that might well be in 
Genoa, Milan, or Rome, where the people, 


the signs, the merchandise, and the cus« 


toms are as purely Italian as any city im 


the peninsula. All this the inhabitants 
of this town may see any day by passing 
eastward from Broadway two or three 
blocks and sauntering along the east side 
of-what ts soon to be transformed into the 
Mulberry Bend Park, but which is now & 
vast plain of dirt, piled up with bricks 
rocks, and conduit pipes, in charge of lae 
borers and employes of the city. 

Surveyors with instruments mounted on 
tripods are taking measurements, laying 
out paths, locating sites for trees, benches, 
lights, shrubbery, and generally arranging 
for the proper and picturesque disposition 
of a people’s pleasure ground, a welcome 
bit of green nature that will be more tham 
grateful to a wretched and hopelessly pov- 
erty-stricken part of the community, come 
prising people of various nationalities, with 
scarcely an American among them. Chinae 
men from the far East abound in this lo- 
cality; indeed, they fairly swarm in Mott, 
and Pell Streets, just around the corner 
from the new park. ‘There they have theia 
shops, restaurants, business and residential 
houses, while the pavements are full of the 
curious race, clothed in their peculiar cdos- 
tume, brought with their customs and trae 
ditions from their native land. 

Here they congregate in front of the 
shops and smoke their native pipes, long 
and thick of stem and ridiculously small of 
bowl, puffing forth infinitesimal whiffs of 
smoke, while the owners remain imper- 
turbably grave and solemn of face. Little 
Chinese boys, equally quaint of costume, 
play sedately. It would be hard to imagine 
these prematurely aged youngsters at 2 
g00d healthy game of ball, cricket, or shin« 
ny, where some real activity would come 
in play, That they do occasionally laugh 
or have their boyish fun is within the 
bounds of the probable, but looking at them 
in these streets it is difficult to imagine 
them so occupied. There may be girla 
ag well, but the average passer-by finds 
no outward evidence of sex, all being 
dressed precisely alike, with the same exe 
pression of countenance ana way of are 
ranging the hair. Brilliant signs in raiséd 
letters of gold on black background, with 
edges of startiing vermilion,* make highly 
decorative spots against the tumble-down, 
frowsy brick and frame buildings. Wine 
dows full of Oriental goods, china pots, 
vases, and tableware, or colorful silks ane 
stuffs are displayed, while tea and spice 
merchants are thicker than thieves—a come 
parison by no means avsurd when one 
recalls this quarter. 

These industrious foreigners from the 
Flowery Kingdom knock elbows with the 
Polish Jew and the ordinary Jew of com« 
merce, whose clothing shops line the west 
side of the park, on Baxter Street. The - 
good, old-fashioned ‘‘ puller-in” is here, ate 
tending strictly to business as of yore, and 
allcwing ho one to pass him without a 
persuasive word or a request to buy, even 
though the dress and general look of many 
whose way leads them past the shops pro= 
claim them obviously out of any possibilit 
as customers. But a word costs little, an 
these sons of Abraham lose absolutely, 
no opportunity. 

It is, however, on the west side of the 
park site, along Mulberry Street, that the 
place nas WS most interestingly foreign 
aspect, this thoroughfare being quite given 
up to the Italians. From Bayard Street om 
the north to Park Street, its seuthern 
boundary, one realizes bv brilliant color of 
dress, swarthy complexion, dark hair, and 
ear-splitting talk of the populace, the pres- 
ence of, the Latins and by signs over the 
shops, the merchandise offered for sale, and 
the awful odors abounding everywhere, 
that the sons and daughters of the sunny 
south are here. It is a whiff of Genoa, 
Florence, Milan. It reeks of the poor quare- 
ters of these piaces, and it is hard for the 
moment to realize that one is in New-York. 

That children of all apes fairly run over 
cach other it is perhaps needless to add. 
Little mites of girls, barely five or six, tote 
about babies of two or three months. A! 
single garment in most cases comprises 
their wardrobe. Olider’ babies of two or 
three are left to shift for themselves, play- 
ing in Girt piles or rooting among the 
refuse of ash barrels—and the refuse there 
is, indeed, refuse—eatine odds and ends of 
rotten fruit and vegetables, rinds of melons, 
and such garbage as is thrown away. How 
they live and thrive is one of the marvels 
of nature. Handsome young girls, with 
brilliant eye and color, flirt with black- 
muzzled lads, laughingly throwing back 
retorts not overelegant in language, while 
matrons—themselves yet young in years, 
though wizened in face and bedraggied as 
to dress—haggle and bargain with vendors 
of vegetables, dealers in macaroni, its, 
and breadstuffs, dear to the Italian palate; 
and some of these delicacies are apparently 
as indigestible as whitleather. 

Here are drinking shops as well, with 
Italian names, conducted, furnished, deco- 
rated, and managed generaily on exactly 
the same lines as in the mother country}; 
the signs are painted in the peculiar style 
of lettering one sees all over Italy, while 
prices of the various drinks, alluringly 
cheap, are fully announced on the sign- 
boards. The exile may even purchase drugs 
and medicines fromanItalianpharmacy and 
dose himself in true Roman fashion, while 
the villainous cigars and tobacco. those 
nightmares to the American tourist in 
the land of Columbus, have been import. 
ed and may be purchased, if one desires ta 
fiy in the face of fate and tempt death. 
Save when engaged in negotiating a sale, 
or in beating down a merchant, every one 
wears a holiday aspect. Laughing, chat- 
ting groups gather about shop fronts and 
gossip; lazy men stretch off on doorsteps, 
dozing in the sunlight; women, with nurs 
ing children, sit on curbstones, in animated 
conversation, while now and then, a mild- 
eyed Chinaman joins the throng, making 
a de neg with the utmost deliberation 
and care. 

In letters of uncertain proportions and 
with much tendency to wabble, there is an 
announcement of the Caffe e Ristorante 
della d’Italia, and in the windows of this 
subterranean refectory are bottles of ver- 
mouth, with brilliantly colored labels, 
flasks of Chianti in plaited straw, and 
various alcoholic compounds, beloved by 
the sons of Italia. In front, knots of stal« 
wart men gesticulate wildly and talk furi< 
ously, while inside at the comptoir the pad- 
rone sits ready to receive the money as the 
customers imbibe. Drawn up in the friendly 
shade of a corner stands an ice wagon, the 
driver stretched full length on the seat, 
fast asleep, though ready at a moment’s 
shaking to rouse himself to commercia 
activity, while a gray-coated park police- 
man wanders aimlessly about, seeming out 
of place among the bricks, dirt, and dreari- 
ness of the incompleted pleasure ground. 

To this city official Othello’s cccupation 
seems gone. No grass is here as yet, from 
which to warn children; no shrubs to pre- 
serve from mutilation; no tidy walks to be 
kept scrupulous or Weary Walkers to club 
into wakefulness. From the centre of the 
square one solitary dead tree stands hope- 
less, spreading its scraggy limbs over rem- 
nants of the past, its leafless branches 
frowning upon the transition that is turne 
ing this acre or two of city wretchedness 
into flowering greens and living freshness, 





Sake, 
From Chambers’s Journal. 

Saké is the national beverage of Japan, 
and until recent years was the only fer- 
mented liquor known in that empire. It is 
obtained by the distillation of the best kinds 


of rice. In appearance it resembles very 
pale sherry, though in taste it is somewhat 
acid. The best saké is white, but there are 
many varieties, and the poorer people in 
Japan have to content themselves with a 
turbid sort. A glass of saké is drunk at ev- 
ery function and ceremony of daily life; 
even all offerings to the gods at religious 
festivals, whether great or small, include a 
cup of saké. At the annual dinner last year 
of the Thirteen Club in London, at which 
everything was served a la Japanese, a 
Slass of the national beverage was handed 
round to each guest after the repast, with 
an intimation that a second could be kad 
if desired. It is reported, however, that 
there was by no means a run on the second 


with Englishmen than wi 





glass, saké seeming to be far less populan 
th Japanese. : 





